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*riiK Life of%OUvLr Goldsmith by M* (now Sir James) Priori published in 1837, 
in •two volumes 8vo, was the fi#st really careful bioj^raphy of a wfiter who had 
already for seventy years been among the most popular and fascinating of our English 
classics. To the results of Mr. Prior’s researches it can hardly be said that there hSs 
been any material addition. Mr. John Forster’s well known LifCand Adventures 
of Oliver Goldsmith^ published in 1848, supei*seded, however, for most puiposes, the 
work of Mr. Prior, and from its greater vivacity and its abundant deliciousness of 
literary anecdote, will probani^Mmain the stat|dard biography of Goldsmith to all 
time coming. Washington Irving’^^^-r Goldsmith : A Biographyy published in 185^9, 
was avowedly a compilation from Pri« and Forst#r, but has an independent interest, 
as the work of one who delighted, alrhis life^in acknowledging Goldsmith as his 
literary master, and has been named, A consequence, “ Tihe Anl^ricai^ Goldsmith.” 
(->r smaller memoirs of Goldsmith the number^s past counting. Perhaps, therefore, 
no better reason can be given foj here adding one more than that it^ will be 
convenient for possessors of this edilion^of Goldsmith’s Works to have some account 
of the Author bound up with it, “ 

\ 

Oliver Goldsmith was bom, on the loth of November, I728, at the obscure, 
ind then almost inaccessible, village of Pallas, of Pallasmore, in the county of 
^ongford, gi the very midmost s^itude of Ireland. His father, the Rey. Charles' 
hddsmith, was the poor Tritestant clerg)rman of that Irislf parish! *l?e was one 
>f a family of Goldsmiths, note^' for wbrth eand goddness of ^eart rathft than 
vorldjjr prudence, who were originally from the South of England, sflid in whom, 
iince their first coming to Ireland, th% clerical profession, in its Protestant ft)rm, lUfcl 
)een almost hereditary. Gold^ith’s mother, Ann Jones, ivas also of f clerical and 
Protestant family that had been naturalized in Irelbiid. She was one of 
laughters of the Rev. .Oliver Jones, master of the ^iocesan school of Elphin in 
Roscommon. From this maternal grandfather iyoung Oliver derived ^is ^|jristia% 
^me. He used afterwards to maintain^ howe^r, that it had co%ie into the line^P 
lis maternal ancestry through^ome connexion with Oliver C|pmwell. 

, Four children, three of them daughters, and one a son, named Henry, ihadThecii 
born to the clergyman of J^lasmore and his wife before the appdkra^cg^of the 
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•* Olivlr ** that was to make them famous ; and the family was ultimately ccftnpleted 
by the birth of three sons younger thftn Oliver, named Maurice, Gharlc/^ and John. 
The eldest of this family of eight (a»dad|ghter), and this last-named J^hn, died in 
childhood. Effectively, therefor^, Oliver grew up as one of a familj^of six, threq of 
.whom were older, and two youngef, than himself. 

A native of the rural heart of Ireland, Goldsmith, till his seventeenth year, received 
his entire education, whether of scenery and circumstance, or of more^ foi-nTal 
schooling, within the limits of that little-visited region. Not, however, without 
some changes of spot and society within those limits. In 173b, while he was yet 
but an infant, his father, after having been about twelve yesy^s minj,ster of Pallas, 
removed to the better living of Kilkenny "N^est, a parish some miles §3uth of Pallas, 
and situated ffot iir the opunty of Longford, but in the adjacent county of West 
Meath. Thenceforward, accordingly, the head- quarters of the family were no longer 
at Palin, buf at Lissoy, a quaint Irish village within the bounds of the new parish. 
Here, in a pretty and rather commodious parsonage-house, on the verge of the 
village, and on«the road between Athlone and Ballymahon, the good clergyman set 
himself to bring up his children on his paltry clerical income, eked out by the 
farming of some seventy acres of land. He was himself a mild eccentric of the 
Dr. Primrose type, kindly to all about him, and of^*s6iis, confused ways. But the 
immortal oddity of Lissoy, and thi iircaniatim^.'^f all that had been peculiar for 
somp generations in the race of tlje Goldsmitl^ was the parson’s young son, Oliver. 
In boolc-leaniing, for one thing, he W4S, fronr the first, a little blockhead. “ Never 
was so dull aj^oy ” was ^e report of a kinsf/oman, who, having lived in the Lissoy 
household, had been the first to try to teach him his letters, and who afterwards, 
under her married name of Elizabeth Delap, kept a small school at Lissoy, and 
survived to be proud of her pupil, and to lalk*of him in her extrenie old age, after 
he* was dead. Hardly different seems to have bqpii the report of the Lissoy school- 
master, Thoma^ Byrne, more familiarly known as “Paddy Byrne, ”~a veterap who 
had returned to his «)riginal vocation of teaching after having served in the wars 
under Marlborough and risen ^o the rank of quartermaster to a regiment in Spain. 
And yet of this “ Paddy Bynie” Goldsmith se^is to have retained ^to the last, 
an affectionate^ecollcgtion 

A m.'in severe he and stem to view ; 

I knew him well, and every truant knew. 

Well had the boding tremb^rs learnt to trace 
The^da/s disasters in his mofning : 

Full ^ell they laughed with counterfeited glee 
At all hif jokes, for many a joke had he ; 

Full well the busy whisper, circling round, 

Conveyeikthe dismaPJdings when he frowned.* 

Yet he was kind^or, if severe in aught. 

The love he bore to learning was in fault : 

The village till declared how much he knew : 

'«w^s certain he could write, and cyp^r too ; 

Lands he could measure, terms and tides presage : 

And even the story ran that he could g£\p^c. 
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.Better thc,n all, he had a stock of tales, not only of his own campaigning ad- 
ventures, but tilso irom oft Irish ballads, chap-books, and fairy lore, and a knack 
bf versifyingi^ which he was fond of exerAsitig in the form of extempore Irish 
^nslations from^ Virgil. From this ** Paddy Byrna,” in short, if from any one, 
bolcfsmith caugjit his first notions of literary invention and rhyming. But the poor 
jllttle fellow was always unfortunate. Hardly had he become aware of the wealth 
ithat was in Paddy Byrne, #nd hardly had Paddy Byrne had time Jo discern the 
spark of\enius* that lay somewhere in his awkward little pupil, )yhen the two 
were separated. Thv boy was not more than nine years of age when an attack 
of confluent small-pox stopped his attendance at Lissoy school ; and, when he 
recovered, it wa^ with his naturally plain face disfigured into such a grotesque of 
ugliness that it was difficult to look at him without laughing. Whether to get 
him put of sigfit for a time, or bepuse better instruction than Paddy Byrne’s was 
now thought necessary for him, he was sent away from Lissoy to Elphin, a distance 
of about thirty miles. The purpose was that he should attend the school at Elphin* 
which had formerly been taught by his grandfather, the Rev. Oli^r Jones, but 
was now under the care of ^ Rev. Mr. Griffin. For about two years, accordingly, 
he did attend this school, boarding all the while with his uncle, Mr. John Gold- 
s nith of Bally oughter, who livIlLnear Elphin. But in 1739, when he was eleven 
years old, he was brought back t^,. school of sWe reputation nearer home— onV" 
v^hich had been set up in Athlone, about five mijes from Lissoy, by a Rev. 
Campbell. Two years here, and four j^rs nnJip at the school of a Rev. PatrTck 
Hughes at Edgeworthstown, county Lon(ford, some seventeen mU& frpm Lissoy, 
completed his school education and brought himWo his seventeenth year. 

The accounts of young Goldsmith during this tinfe when he was tossed about from 
school to school in his native part of Ireland, generally coming home to Lissoy and 
Its neighbourhood for the holidayS| correspond singularly with what he was alT 
throughjife. At every school we hear of him as a shy, thick, awkv^ard boy, the 
(Constant butt of his companions because of his comically ugly face, and thought 
by most of them to be “ little better than a fool.” Ani yet everywhere there seems 
to have been^a liking for him as innocent simple-hearted fellow, who, though 
sensitive to the jokes made at his expense, and liable to fits of the sullj^n account 
of them, would be all right again on the least b^koningifof kindliness, dnd (;qpital 
company in the playground at fives or ball with. those who had been his tormentors. 
Of his jfliccess in school-work we hear Mttle. We are to suppose him gri^dually^ 
getting on in Latin and othertithings in preparation for the Univel&ity; and 
something is said as tq his fondness for Ovid and Horace, his peculiar drfight in 
Livy, his liking for Tacitus after a while, and his little care for Cicero. There ar^ 
hints also to the effect tliat he excelled in the s^yle ol his translation|j and that 
he had more credit for talent with the^^asters than among the^boys. Orf'thtf 
*^vhSie, Johnson’s often-quoted «s^ying about GcJldsnfith, “He was a plant tBkt 
' flowered late : there was nothing remarkable aboul^him whdb^oung,” seey^s ttHe 
oi^y in a very obvious and rough sense. The “flower” of Goldsmith was the 
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exquisite variety of English writing which eventually he gave to the w<>ild ; and/ 
till this came, there was nothing** “ remarkable ” about him to thbse who could 
not discern that it might come, unless*- they chose, with his schoolfeypws, to think 
his very queeniess and conf^sed-headedness remarkable. What Goldsmith was 
as a man, we repeat, he was as* a boy. The amount of difference, produced in liis 
case by growth and experience was even less than is usual. WJiat was the opinion 
of him amon^ his schoolfellows at Elphin, Athlone, 4 &iid Edgworthslovvn, but an 
anticipation, ,even to identity in the mode of its expression, of that opinion which 
Johnson, Burke, Garrick, and others avowed they would lia«i been obliged to forin 
of Goldy in all his glory, if they had judged of him persoimlly and apart from his 
writings? “lie is little better than a fool,” they ail said ; and y^^Jt they liked him. 
Nor were Vhere ' wanting, in his boyhood, any more than in his manhood, those 
occasional gleams and flashes which cliafieiiged the current verdict, drew Siidden 
attention to the absurd creature with the scari-ed face, and made peojile wonder 
whether, if he were a fool, he might not be a fool extraordinary, an inspired fool, 
one of Shal«ispeare’s fools. Without insisting on the fact that the earliest letters 
of Goldsmith extant (not written till several years aft^ir our present date) have all 
the easy humour and grace of style of his later writings, we might revert to the 
tradition of the superior finish of his boyish ^.•^’cises in translation. But there 
«is more than this. All througif his scho^^lKys, it is known, young Goldsmith 
r/^membered the trick of rhyiqing which bf^Iiad learnt from l*addy Byrne, and not 
only read such English poetry a^ame ii» his way, but wrote verses of Ids own, 
which made hist mothp and others thinly that something after all might be made of 
“Noll.” None of these verses, 0c any value for comparison with what he wrote 
afterwards, have been preserved.'*’ But there is an extempore metrical repartee of Ids, 
attributed to the lime w’hen he was at Elphin, and not more than eleven years of 
♦•age, which shows that there was wit in th^ little fellow even thus early. At Ids 
uncle’s house, it seems, as Oliver was dancing a hornpipe to the violin-playing 
of a certain Mr. Cwmming, his droll face and figure so struck tlie pliyer that he 
burst into laughter and pointed to the dancer as a fac-simile of “ ugly /Esop.” /Esop 
at once retorted by calling out this couplet 

Our herald hath proclaimed this saying ; 

“ Siee ?£sop^ancing, and his monkey playing.’* 

Now lb.it he was come to the age of seventeen, what was to be 'done^ with this 
liimpifh, ill-favoured lad, whom cverybo8)b laughed at as a fool, and who yet uas 
evidently^no fool? The understanding had been Vhat he was to go to the University 
of Dublin, where his eld^r brother, Henry, had already concluded his course with 
'credit. But there were dflficulties jn the way. The family circumstance:;, never 
very poody had been recently much straitened by a particular cause. Goldsmith’s 
eldest sister, CUtherine, having ^cn privately married to a Mr. Daniel Hobson, 
t<5 whom Henry G^dsmith was then acting as Kitor, and who was the son of a 
g^iitle^nan of good property, fier father thought himself bound to prove that her 
family [ladmot meanly brought alrout the match ftyr, their own interests. Acefd* 
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ingly, bettered into an ^ngagement, Sept. 1 744, to pay 400/. as her marriage- 
•portion. B)^this arrangement for the credit If Mrs. Hodson all the rest of the 
family were pinched at the time, and soiiSe of them permanently. If Oliver were 
to to the Ujjiversity now, it must he not as a “pensioner,” like his brother 
Henry, but in .the lower grade of a “sizar” or •‘poor scholar,” wearing a coarse 
stuff gown and a red cap, and performing menial offices about college in return 
. for his tuition jmd board, ^t this prospect Goldsmith recoiled. would rather, 

I he declared, be bound to some trade. At length, however, the rgnonstrances of 
‘ a relative, whom h^ had every reason to respect, persuaded him to yield. This 
was “Uncle Contarine” — i.e, the Rev. ^Thomas Conlarine (originally Contarini, 
for his grandfay;ier was a refugee from Venice), clergyman of Oran, near Ros- 
common. This worthy man, who had been the college-coi#panion of Bishop 
Berl<^*lcy, had married a sister of (goldsmith's father; and, during her^life, Oliver 
had been a fretjuent visitor at their house. No one had liked the boy better all 
along, or better discerned what was in him, than Uncle Contarine. Already he* 
had helped to maintain him at school ;.,and, the recent death of lys wife having 
left him a widower with qjie daughter, whatever affection would have gone to a 
son of his own w'as transferred to his nephew Oliver. He insisted that Oliver 
must go to college. What maH^^ed being a sipr? He had been a sizar himself, 
and had he fared the worse for it • 

After some kind of examination, Y>*dsmitli \^s admitted at Trinity 
Dublin, on the iith of June, 1745, th\ last i\a list of eight sizars, of whom a 
John Beatty, his school-fellow at Kdgewo»hstown, was anotli^r, Thft?e chummed 
together during the entire four years of Goldsmtth's college-course. Among fellow- 
iludents who knew him well at college were Laiffchlan Macleane, and some others 
vho afterwards rose m some distinction in politics or in the •church ; Flood and 
lidmimd Burke were both then in Ih^ college, but barely remembered, in after lifeT 
laving |cen Goklsmith there. No contrast can have been greater tha® between the 
:ollege-life of Burke and that of (Goldsmith. There w^as iwlhing, indeed, very 
listinguished, according to formal academic estimation in Burke’s college-career ; 
hit we have glimpses of him as a “^rrible fellow” in a set of his own, domineering 
n a private debating society, and storing his ample mind with alUorts o^ttiformation, 
icquired in his own way. In poor Gold/s ca^ we fi«d what might liav# ^cen 
Jxpected— “ no specimens of genius,” according to the report of one of ttis college- 
icquainttnces, but “only squalid poveg;f, and its concomitants, idleness £gid det 
spondence.” He was better kniwn as “lounging about the colIege-gAes,” and 
jetting into any row that was at hand, or as playing the flute and singing Iri^ songs 
n his rooms, than as making any figure in the, classes. Two causes probably con"? 
:ributed to make his college career more reckle^ and miserable than il^nee^ have 
l^een. One was that he had for his tutoi^a strong-bodied brute, ntftaed Wilder, of 
svbose savageness to all about Urn there are yet\adftions, and who seems to hs^eJ 
id^ail the more delight in torifienting the poor sizA* becausf had come ftomliis* 
^ part of the country and had been sneciallv recommended to hi A. Mnlf. 
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male,' he would say when Oliver was under examination, though sometimes he was - 

forced to end with **yalde benel* ^But the death of Ofiver’s father ^arly in 1747, 
in the very middle of Oliver’s colltge-dourse, was a greater cause o^ break-dcvim 
than Wilder’s rough tutorship.; The main income of the family tlyis failed, and the 
family-group was scattered — Mr. Hnd Mrs. llodsun remaining, indeed, in possession 
of the house at Lissoy; but Goldsmith’s mother settling in Ballymahon, and his 
brother Henry taking the curacy of his father’s old parish" of Pallasmore, with 40/. a 
year of salary and the chance of pupils. In these circumstances, such small supplies 
as had till now reached Oliver from home were no longer* forthcoming. Uncle 
Contarine seems to have done what he could ; but, with such la^ husbandry as Oliver's, 
it was like putting water in driblets into a sieve. The latter half qf his stay at the 
University was, cof»sequently, worse than the first. Tt was one series of mishaps and 
hardships. ^ In May I747» ^ month or two afty the death of Oliver’s father, there 
was a college riot in Dublin against the police, in retaliation for the arrest of a 
student ; and it ended in an attempt to break oj^en the prison and the deaths of 
several townsmen. Four of the ringleaders were expelled from the University; and 
among four others who were publicly rebuked for their share in the affair was Oliver 
Goldsmith — the Latin record in the Univei-sity-books bearing that he had ** favoured 
the sedition and given aid to the rioters.” The ncx^'^Vionth he tried for a scholai'ship 
land failed. He did obtain a smafi exhibition *5iforth about thirty shillings a year, 
bqt^ even this he lost by subseauent neglige lice. He had to pawn his books, and 
resort to every other haggard shift raisir^ now and then a half-crown. Nothing 
can be more dbJ eful than the account of(!the poor sizar’s life at this time. But he 
was blessed, as he himself said aftci^Wards, with “a knack at hoping.” A copy of 
Scapula’s Greek Lexicon, which was one of his college class-books, and is still 
preserved somewhere, attests this very characteristically. It is scribbled over with 
liis signature in various forms, and especially in such forms as these — Free: Olwer 
Goldsmith." ,“/ promise to pay, ; Oliver Goldsmith " — showing howj in his 
college-rooms, the poor fellow would dream of one day being a member or 
Parliament and being able to frank letters, or of being in a position to be accom- 
modated easily with any desired .sum. Meanwhile, too, at least one of his actual 
shifts for itiStant mroney-making had a relish of superior pleasure in it. This was 
the f T'.ting of ballads, to be sold, at a particular shop he knew of, for five shillings 
each, and Jience retailed, in coarse print, to the Dublin ballad -singers. Every five 
shillinp? was something in itself ; but t6 |^o out at nights, and, leaning against a 
lamp-pos^ feel one of the shillings still in your packet, and at the same time hear a 
ballad of your own sung tc a ragged crowd of men and girls, and be able to buy a 
copy of it for a penny — this was a delight worth all the pains of sizarship, and the 
tyranny of ten Wilders I So sometimes Oliver felt ; but the one Wilder had almost 
proved more thian enough. One evening in the flush of •some little success, Oliver 
was giving a supper and a daYice in his rooms to “ 9 * party of young friends of both 
sekes from the city,’^'\^en the tutor, hearing of the breach of rule, burst in, and not 
only abused' him in gross terms before his guests, but actually collared and thra^ed 
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,NAct day Oliver was off. He sold his~books*and spare clothes, hung%bout 
d^ublin till hS hackbut a Single shUUng left, And then set out to walk to Cork, 

^ meaning to get to America. He subsistdfl on the shilling for three days; aftei 
which he wandered about, living no one knows howirsave that he used afterwards 
to tell that the most delicious meal he had ever lasted was a handful of grey peas 
given him in this wild walk by a girl at a wake after twenty-four hours of fasting. 
At lengt^ he w^ sensible «iough to think of going home ; his brotl^er Henry met 
him by appointment ; and after a little time they went back to Dublin together, and 
made it up so far wMh Wilder that Oliver was re-admitted into college. Things 
then went on v^ry much as before— Oliver again and again “ cautioned,” and fines 
appearing againg him in the buttery-booTcs. Once more we hear of an encounter 
between him and Wilder, and not so unsuccessfully for GoldsmiA this*timc. The 
tiitor^ had becn^ lecturing on the subject of the Centre of Gravity, and had asked 
Goldsmith for a restatement of what had been said. Utterly in the dark, Goldsmith 
had groped in vain for some answer that would pass, when the tutor took the trouble 
to go over the explanation again, winding up, “ And now, you blockl^ad, where is 
your centre of gravity ? ” .As if not doubting that the question was intended 
literally, “ Why, Doctor, from your definition,” said Goldy in a slow voice, “ I 
should think — and he wenr^a to name^ in the frankest possible manner, the 
supposed whereabouts of the poim >»'equired. 'fliere was a roar of laughter fron:i 
the class ; and, furious as Wilder was,^ couW only call Oliver impertinent as well 
as ignorant, and turn him down to the\owetf\lace. The date of this inci 3 efft, 
which Goldsmith used afterwards to relite with glee, is a|certaii)tffl to have been 
May 9, 1748. Less than a year afterwards, i.ePm February 1749, he reached the 
end of his University-course and was admitted tef the B. A. degree. He was the 
lowest in the list of those who took the degree. The wonder Is that, having been 
so often in the black books, he obtaii^ it at all. 

And now, at the age of one-and-twenty. Goldsmith could go forth to^the world as 
A graduate of Trinity College, Dublin. Of what use had hi% four years at the 
University been to him? Apparently, in his own opinion, of very little. Not 
only did he never forget the indignities attached to sizarship in those days, but 
he seems to have formed a theory that much of the education received at (Universities 
was quite unnecessary. A boy,” he afterwards ^rote, ‘Who understands perf|ptly 
well Latin, French, arithmetic, and the principles of civil law, and can wite a fine 
hand, h^ an education that may qualify hfcn for any undertaking.” And yet, with 
all his hardships at college and afl his indolence, he had probably got a^oml deal 
there that remained useful to him. In mathematics lie did nothing, ceftsoling 
himself with the odd opinion that “this seems a science to which the meanest 
■intellects are equal ani to all forms of meta^hysicA or philosophical study — 
[‘‘the cold logic of Burgersdicius, or the ^dreary subtleties of Smiglesius* — ^h?^ro-« 
pessed a dislike. But in scholai;j^iip and general Ster^ accomplishment he canrsst . 
pave been among the worst Hi could “ turn an odft of Hortef into English better * 
any of them,” he afterwards told Malone, and there is no reason 4o doubt it. 
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In GVeek, too, he must have sometiiiies been rewarded with a Valde benet In shonE, 
at college, as previously at school, kiough the general opinion GoRlsmith always 
expressed itself in the phrase, quoted by himself more than once, “ thq|^ he was very 
good-natured and had not the least harm in him,” there must havp been occasional 
flashes from him causing people to doubt whether he was not a much cleverer fellow 
than he looked. And then there were his private scribblings in prose and verse for 
liis own amujj^cment at nights, and those precious and mow unknown ballads that 
were hawked about the Dublin streets. 

For about two yeai*s, after leaving college. Goldsmith t-led what Thackeray 
calls “the life of a buckeen,” hanging on his relatives. He lived chiefly in his 
mother’s house in llallymahon — close to which there was a conv'^nient inn, where 
he could be jovial in the evenings, and sing songs and tell stories to the choice 
rustic sj)irits that gathered round him. But sometimes he was wiCJi his sister and 
brotb^r-in-law at Lissoy, fishing, otter-hunting, or lounging about the farm ; and 
t- at other times he went over to his brother Henry’s at Pallasmorc, and tried his 
hand for a week or two at helping that good man with his piijnls. . Tliis vaga- 
bondage of Oliver seems to have been a sore trouble all the family. They had 
looked forward to his taking holy orders ; but, to his own secret satisfaction, that 
project had failed through the refusal of the B4»S^op of Elphin to ordain him. 
oomc said the refusal was because of reports his conduct that had reached the 
bishop ; others thought it wa^ because hk had stupidly gone to the bishop in 
flaming scarlet breeches. Anyhoj^-, the ^Established Church of Ireland lost the 
services of^Oli^^r Goldsmith. Uncle Cotltarine, who had been the chief hand in, 
persuading him so far to the cleri\.al project, next suggested a tutorship, and did. 
at length get him, as tutor, into the family of a Mr. Flinn in Roscommon county. 
Here he seemed to be all right for about a year ; but, sudtlenly tiring of the work, 
\:)r quarrelling with the family, he set out, on sl good horse and with thirty pounds 
in his pocket, bound a second time (so he gave out) for America vtd Cork. Nothing 
was heard of him for six weeks, when unexpectedly he turned up at his mother’s 
door, without a penny, and ^ riding on a bony animal which he called Fiddleback. 
He gave his mother a long rigmarole account ^f his adventures — how he had gone 
to Cork, taLgn his passage and sent his kit on board, and how, the captain having 
sail^'J ^without him, he had had ^io sell his good horse, buy the wretched beast 
Fiddleback, and all but beg his way through the country to Ballymahon. “ And 
^now, my dear mother,” he ended, seeing* the old lady’s face gloom, “ after having 
struggled ^50 hard to come home to you, I winder you are not more rejoiced 
to see 'me.” Little wonder that, from this moment, there was a coolness on 
\drs. Goldsmith’s part to her young prodigal, and a wish to get rid of him anyhow. 
Even his ^ood brother Hehry ceased to have anything to say to him. Only Uncle 
Con'iWine stuckeby him. He suggested that Oliver should go to London and study 
las/ at the Temple; and OliveV, having readily, .acquiesced, vras provided with 
5a*. b]^ Uncle Conkiine for his first expenses, and duly set off. But he never 
got any faxther than Dublin. Falling into bad hands there, he lost all he had 
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*hy gamblftig and what not, and had to retuA wltli real shame and contrftion. 
Pie was forgi^^n, again provided with some oumt of money, and again sent off— 

‘ not, however* this time to London to stu^y kw; but to Kdinburgh, to qualify 
liimsqjf for the nodical profession. And this time JLreland and the circle of Irish 
relatives did get rid of their troublesome Oliver — ild of him for ever. He was but 
four-and-twenty years of ago, and he lived twenty years longer ; but he never again 
saw Ireland, or the face of anyone of his family, save when, some five ycays afterwards, 
his younger brother Charles, a lad of twenty, knocked at the door of^ the wretched 
, J.ondon garret in wMch he then was, and came in ruefully to spend a day or 
‘two with him o^ his w^y to Jamaica. All through Oliver’s future life, however, 
there was a wan® corner in his heart for recollections of his native Ireland, and 
those he had left there— his mother, his ^brother Henry, Uncle donlarine, and the 
rest. .He woukT think of them oft^en till the tears came ; he never qyite ceased 
tt) correspond with them; and he had a cherished dream of revisiting the*i all 
some day, and again resting his eyes on dear Lissoy and the green landscape 
round it, “ the most pleasing horizon ki Nature.” Ere the dream coijld be accom- 
plished, the mother, Uncle* Contarine, and brother Henry were all dead, and it 
was no longer worth while. 

Goldsmith as a medical stude^S^n Edinburgh might be a good theme for a little 
semi-historical novel to any one w>o chose to write a variation of some of the* 
chapters of Mannering^ twining tl\ quaint ^raditions and queer social habits ^f 

the picturesque old Scottish capital, in trie midtS^ of the eighteenth century, round 
ihc figure of the liumorous Irish lad, of sJusequent celebrity, ,who hkft coijie into the 
inidst of them. He was there for about eighteen months, or from the autumn of 
1752 to the beginning of 1754, He was boardeef and lodged, no doubt, high up 
some stair in one of the unsavoury old courts, going off from thS High Street, that 
still amaze the stranger in Edinburg]^. His letters do not tell the exact spot— thc^ 
address Sludcjjt in Physic, in Edinburgh,” being enough to ensure, that return- 
betters would reach him at the University ; but he gives a satirical description in one 
of them of his landlady and her economical style of tookery. There were other 
Irish students ^of medicine in the to\^ besides himself; for the Edinburgh School of 
Medicine was then famous throughout the world and drewstudente from ^ countries. 
Much of this fame depended on the great reputation <ff Dr. Alexander IJ^qpro, . 
Professor of Anatomy — the first of three Alexander Monros (grandfather, father, 
and sonfwho held the same ProfessorsJ^ifi in succession from 1720 to 1846.^ The 
other medical Professors were D?. Charles Alston (Botany and Material Med ica), 
Robert Whytt (Institutes of Medicine), Dr. John Rutherford (Practice of Phy^c), Dr. 
Andrew Plummer (Chemistry), and Dr. Rober^ Smith (Midwifery). There is proot^ 
that Goldsmith, during the two sessions of his stqy in fidinbuigh, attended dl the 
mej^ical classes, or all but the last. Of^^most of the Professors h% did not tfiinltf 
highly, but he was enthusiastic m praise of Monro. *^This man,” he writes, “Iks 
brought the science he teaches to as much perfectick as it i^ capable of ; ’t h<^f I 
venture to say, that draw4 hither such a number of students from most parts of 
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the World, even from Russm.’* 'Jhat Goldsmith, wh^le thus attendili^ Monro’ 
lectures, really took some interest iii medical studies generally, k proved by the faC' 
that he was a member of the “Medlfcal Society” — an association ©f the younj^ 
hopes of the profession, for ipedical debate and dissertation, wljich still exists ir 
Edinburgh in high repute. His^admission into this society is entered in its books 
under the date Jan. 13, 1753. The future great chemist, Dr. Joseph Black, was one 
of Goldsmith^s fellow-students at Edinbuigh, and remonbered him well ; »nd other 
fellow-students with him, afterwards more or less known, were Dr. William Farr, 
Dr. Joseph Fenn vSleigh, and Lauchlan Macleane, his former A)-mate at Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, and now also thinking of medicine as a profession. But, as may be 
supposed, it was not all medical study and preparation for the profession with Goldy 
in Edinburgn. V’e hear of him, naturally^enough, as gathering the young Irishmen 
of the University about him, and leading in theij: suppers and their songs. Il^must 
have .got somehow also into what was then the more select and stately society of the 
Scottish metropolis ; for there is a letter of his to a friend in Ireland giving an 
amusing desta-iption of the fashionable Edinburgh balls and assemblies — the death- 
like solemnity of the dancers of both sexes, the leanness^nd high cheek-bones of the 
men, and the ravishing effect of the Scottish dialect ^en spoken by a Scottish belle. 
“ For instance, teach one of your young ladies to^j^nounce ‘ Whoar wull I gong ? ’ 
*:vith a becoming widening of the moutli, and^’ll lay my life she’ll wound every 
hearer.” There is something also gbout ^me brief and unsuccessful connexion of 
his, or proposal of connexion, in ^ me capeity, with the household of the I^uke of 
Hamilton ; and Jie ha(J leisure for at least one walking-tour into some part of the 
Scottish Highlands. Very probably, by some exertions of his own, in teaching or the 
like, he helped to pay his expenses in Edinburgh, though obliged to draw now and 
then on Uncle Comarine for 6/. or 4/. His last draft on the excellent man was late 
dn the winter of 1753. “ As I shall not have apother opportunity of receiving money 

from your bounty,” he writes to Uncle Contarine about that date, “^so 1 haye drawn 
for the last sum that T hope I shall ever trouble you for ; ’tis 20/. And now, dear* 
Sir, let me here acknowledge ” ; — what is acknowledged may be easily guessed — 
eternal sense of obligation to the good uncle. yhe 20/. were wanted, ^as he explains 
in the same fetter, tP carry him to the Continent, for the completion of his medical 
cduQgit^on.' “I have see»all that^,this country can exhibit in the medical way, and 
therefore irtend to visit Paris, where the great M. Farhein, Petit, and Du Hammelde 
Monceau, instruct their pupils in all the bfeijches of medicine.” That the lectures in 
Paris wer^in French, which he understood perfect^, and notin Latin, as the lectures 
at most^ other foreign Uniisersities were, would, he hinted, be of great advantage to 
'iiim ; and th^s was the reason for his^ determining on Paris, rather than on Leyden, 
which he had also been thinking^ of on account of ifs '‘great professor,” Albinus. 
^Thc'iact is*", it was restlessness, restlessnesife He had always had a desire to trx^el, 
arJ. “the great M. Farhein*"’ and “the great Aibinus” were convenient as an 
exouse.^ 

Of course^ as it was Paris that Goldsmith wanted to go to, it was at Leyden thgt 
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he arrivtfck He explains, rather confusedly, tow tUis occurred, in a letter ^o his 
.uncle from Beyde«, in April or May 1754, in thich he draws a humorous contrast 
between th^ Hollanders he was now anfbngi and the Scotch he had just left. 
“Scotland and^this country hear the highest cqjitrast. There hills and rocks 
intercept every prospect ; here 'tis all a continucKl plain. There you might see a 
well-dressed duchess issuing from a dirty close, and here a dirty Dutchman 
inhabiting a palace.” Tli|^ “great Albinus,” it would appear, hajJ dwindled in 
CioldsmSh’s view on nearer inspection; for he goes on to say, “Physic is by no 
means taught so well here as in Edinburgh ; and in Leyden there are but four 
Ih itisli students, owin^to all necessaries being so extremely dear, and the professors 
so vciy'lazy, chemical professor excepted.” With this chemical professor, 
named Gaubius, he formed some real acquaintance. But, though#he reftiained about 
ten months in Leyden, and learnt sometning there, it was only to set out from that 
town on a strange roving tour through the Continent. The notion of the possibility 
of such a tour to one without finances appears to have Ixscn put into his head byi 
accident. Just before his arrival in Leyden there had died in that to>)rn the famous 
Danish humorist and miscellaneous author, Baron Holberg (1684 — 1754)» and 
there seems to have been much talk in Leyden circles about this remarkable man, 
the reputed creator of mod^'Ss^nish literature, and especially about the hardships 
and adventures of his early life. A Norwegian by birth, he had come, after a 
boyhood of great privation, to Copenhagen, and had struggleil on there in singular 
ways. “ But his ambition,” as Goldsmith hims^ tells us, “was not to be restrained, 
or his thirst of knowledge satisfied, tillfhe had seen the world. )jWithout money, 

1 ecommemlations, or friends, he undertook to s»it out upon fts tra^s an& make the 
tour of Europe on foot. A good voice and a trifling skill in music were the only 
finances he had to support an undertaking so extensive ; so ke travelled by day, 
and at night sang at the doors of peasants* houses, to get himself a lodging.” With 
great admiration Goldsmith goes on*to tell what countries young Holberg travelled 
tlirougii, and flbw at length, returning to Copenhagen, he bqpame popular as an 
author, was honoured with a title and enriched by th^king, “so that a life begun 
in contempt and penury ended in opiilence and esteem.” What Holberg had done 
Goldsmith r<Solved to do ; and th? description he gives of Holberg’s^our and his 
means of subsistence during it is almost an exact^descriptjon of his ow^ tour its 
shifts. Leaving Leyden in February 1755, he contrived, we cannot t^ll how, to 
visit Louvain, Antwerp, Brussels, and Maestricht, and other towns- of Flanders, 
remaining some little while in etch. ^Tien, passing into France, he se^s*to have 
fluted his way through the provincial villages of that cogntry, much as Holteg had 
done, greatly charmed with the gay and simple sociability of the poor French peasants^ 
and making himself at home among them i^ith Irish* ease. Reaching Paris, he 
remained there some time, attending thg^ chemicA lectures of M. {loueAe, aifi ha^^ 
th? honour of seeing Voltaire, listening lo a'^lendid conversation in which JJieJ 

great Frenchman, then past his sixtieth year, took ^e chiefepArt. It was an angu^ 
m&it about England and the English, in which Voltaire, after being^lon^ silent 
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burst clnto a magnificent defence ofjpthem against Diderot and Fontene^le, '*hi£ 
meagre face” gathering beauty as bet spoke, “his eye beaming wjth urusual bright^ 
ness,” and “strokes of the finest i;pillery falling from him thick and fast.” Sc 
Goldsmith afterwards described^the interview, the scene of which he certainly makes 
to have been Paris, though Mr. Fprster thinks this a mistake, and &at it must have 
been in Switzerland. Through Switzerland, at all events, with a touch of Germany 
on the way, Goldsmith did go, visiting Geneva, Basle, aj^d Berne, and making foot- 
excursions among the hills and valleys. Then, crossing the Alps, lie d^cended 
into Italy by Piedmont and went to Florence, Verona, Mantu^, Milan, Venice, and 
Padua ; at which last city, on account of the reputation of its medical school, he 
remained some time. In Italy, he gives us incidentally to' undersiand, his flute- 
playing stood him jp less stead than in France, every peasant in Italy being a better 
musician than himself ; but he had anothef resource in the old cicstom of philo- 
sophic^al disputations at universities and convents, followed by dinner, a night’s 
lodging, and a small gratuity to the successful disputant. But, indeed, the mode of 
Goldsmith’s existence during his extraordinary tour is a mystery. Letters he had 
sent to Irelaife once or twice for remittances appear to have brought no reply ; 
borrowings from Irish friends, met casually in Paris or elsewhere, may have helped ; 
gambling, in which Goldsmith Qlwa3rs did a little, is^/.ientioned as probably helping 
^o ; and once or twice he seems t 6 have hooked 4 !nmself on to somebody, travelling 
like himself, who did not object to a company/n. There is a dim tradition that he 
haK committed to him in SwitzenancJ, the c^^rge of a young gentleman, the son of a 
wealthy London.^wnbroker, who nad bee i sent abroad for mental improvement, 
and that tlie young geniieman, preferring cash to the mental improvement he was 
getting, cut the connexion rathejj suddenly. Back through France, at any rate, 
Goldy seems to hav^ made his return journey quite alone, fluting gaily as he had 
ypme. On the 1st of February, 1756, he landed at Dover, after an absence of nearly 
two years in all. Having, it is believed, not a iarthing in his pockets, it took him 
about a fortnight, and some comic singing in country bams, to pull himseli on to 
London. He was twenty-seven years and three months old when he first set his 
foot in the London streets, and he was to be a Londoner and nothing else all 
the rest of his life. 

ii' f 

Ah ! London, London thou breaker of hearts from of old, thou wrecker of 
generations of lives, thou insatiable maw of the bones and brains of men^ vast 
over thy flat acres, then as now, spread thy fabric of brick and stone, of squares 
and allys^and streets, with rising steeplei/ amopg them and iron-railed church- 
yards-^^ivided, then as now, by the flowing and ebbing river, and on either 
j-ide the river the same roar of traffic and wheels, and the same rush and skurry 
of myriads, all competing . for exislence^ and some for its prizes and sweets ! 
DidsJ; thou . note, thou half-bmtal Londpn of that day, a certain few of those 
m^iads, on eitfier bank of fhe y'ver, whose occupation seemed to be the nr^st 
foolish and peculiar^ of any — a constant coming d<Swn to the river with lighted 
matches, papers, tapers, torched oil-pots, and all sorts of combustibles, in thrir 
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hands, «njd trying to set the moving tide oi fire?* Not one of tl 7 em succeeded; 
and the Tlmmes^ows )%t an unlmrnt, and tipparently unbumable, river, hissing 
at the biggest torch that can be flung •intg) it. But the attempt to set it on 
fire has been a traditional employment from tim§ immemorial, and so fascinating 
thjft Englishmen bom far away from London, and even Scotchmen and Irishmen, 
have left their own native, and probably more combustible, streams, and set 
themselves down, each ^th his new trick for inflaming water, on the banks of 
this laJ^e on^. Poor fellows ! it does the Thames no harm, and it amuses them! 
Strange, however, #that it is precisely those Londoners, native or naturalized, 
who have been engaged in this hopeless occupation, that the world cares to 
remember afterwards*! All their contemporary myriads, otherwise occupied, are 
forgotten ; ana the very history of London is a record of tli^ suettessive groups 
of men that liave laboured at setting* fire to the Thames. Well, thou big half- 
briflal London of p-ebruary 175^, here is another young fellow, ^otsor# from 
Dover, on his return from a wdld continental lour, who enters thee on thy south 
side, and is staring about him confusqtlly. He has himself no notimi in the world 
what he is to do ; but, from his looks, one may prophesy that ne will have to 
attach himself to your existing group of Thames-kindlers. He seems fit for 
nothing else. True, he lla?^ diploma of M.B. from some foreign University 
(whether I.eyden, Louvain, or Padua, no one ftnows), and may practise medicir*, 
and even call himself, by courtesy, “Dr.” Goldsmith. But who would t^ust 
such a short, mean-visaged, odd-looiung fe^5J)w, to bleed him or prescribe' for 
him? Clearly, whatever he may try, je can be nothing else e^ntually than one 
of the lucifer-match brigade. Meanwhile receive him as gently as you can ! 
He is one of the best-hearted creatures that ewer came out of Ireland, without 
a bit of harm in him, and indeed a g^at deal wiser and cleverer than he looks. 

A little information will be more welcome than farther exclamation or tlie 
overworking of a liackneyed ima^e. — Well, the population of London in 1756 
was a!)out 708,000. The reign of George H., which had ajready 'extended over 
nearly thirty years, was approaching its close. In lyme-politics what was chiefly 
interesting was the persistence in office of the Duke of Newcastle’s unpopular 
ministry — opposed, however, by At (afterwards Lord Chathiyii), and*soon to give 
way before the genius of that statesman, and to^bc succeeded by that IdUzc of^itt’s 
ascendancy which makes tjie last years of George II. so brilliant a perigd in British 
annals^ For Britain and Frederick the ^reat of Prussia were already on an undey^ 
standing with each other, and tlfs Sevfii Years’ War was beginning. N#t till 1757, 
indeed, when Pitt became Prime Minister, did the alliance begin to piimise its 
splendid results— -Clive’s conquests in India, Wolfe’s in America, &c. Just at prlP- 
sent, while Newcastle wfts in powder, things JiJd a blacKer look. Byng’s blundering 
at Minorca, the all but certain loss of ^anover, and the like — these we'Je th?^opi«r, 
fdl the 7cx),ooo Londoners ; unless they choseTo talk rather of such matters ne«re^ 
home, as the building of the new chapel for Whitfield in i'dttenham Court Raad, 
of the opening of the Foundling Hospital, or the proposed taking do^ of the old 
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houses *fen Loudon Bridge. To assij^ them to proper oginions on these lind all 
other subjects, there were the London newspapers of that date — daily, Veekly, and 
bi-weekly, Whig, Tory, and what not-, aM, in addition to the newspapq»*s, quite an 
abundance of critical journals, reviews, and magazines. For it w'as Jpeginning to be 
a very busy time in British literature. That organization of literature into a 
commerce which the Tonsons may be said to have commenced had now been 
pretty well improved and regularizal. It wms no longer#'>n the Court, or on Wliig 
and Tory Ministers, or on the casual patronage of noblemen of taste, that men of 
letters depended, but on the demand of the general public of readcre and book- 
purchasers, as it could be ascertained and catered for by booksellers making 
publishing their business. The centre of this book-trade was naty rally London ; 
and here, accordingly, hanging on the booksellers, and writing for the newspapers 
and magazines, but with side-glances also to the theatres and their nfanagers, ^ve^e 
now congregated such a host of authors and critics by profession as had never 
Iwen known in London before. To borrow from Mr. Forster a convenient list of 
those whom have now dismissed into oblivion as the smaller fry of this Grub 
Street world of London in the latter days of George II., there were the “Furdons, 
Hills, W’illingtons, Kcnricks, Kellys, Shiels, Smart^^ Bakers, Guthries, Wotys, 
Ryders, Collyers, Joneses, FraiicWins, I’ilkingtj^.), Huddleston Wynnes, and 
Illflernans.” They did not consider themselves small fry, but were busy and 
boisterous enough — the Irish among thj^m fighting with the Scotch, and both with the 
Imglish ; and perliaps tlie la.st-name^ Irishnj in, Hiffernan, ought to have a place in 
literary history stil^, as thy^inventor of the grand word ‘‘impecuniosily.” But in the 
midst of these less-known or forgotleli one would seek out now the figures of tliose 
who were undoubtedly the Thames-kindlers in chief. And first among tliese comes 
Johnson, now forty-seven years of age, and a Londoner already for nearly twenty 
years — not yet “Dr.,” and not in possession gf his literary dictatorship, though 
advancing towards it. The poet Young was alive in old age, and at least 
occasionally in Londt^n ; and Londoners confirmed were Rieliardson, approaching 
his seventieth year, and with ^ all his novels published, and Smollett, not past his 
thirty-seventh year, but with some of his best ly'vels published, and now'^ working 
hard at histOij^es, reviews, and all sorts of things. Fielding had been dead two 
years, v.ai?d Sterne, though seJme yearr over forty, had not yet been lieard of. The 
poet Collins* was dying, in madness, at Chichester. Slump together the veteran 
not^ much -liked Mallet, and Armstrong, Glover, Akenside, Garrick, ‘Foote, 
Murphy, anVl the Wartons, without being too particular in inquiring whether they 
were all m London habitually at the exact time under consideration; remember 
also that Chesterfield, Warbjprton, Dyer, Shenstone, Gray, Horace Walpole, and 
Mason ,yere g,live here or there in Fngland, and could be in Loudon if they liked, 
^'ni tfeat away in Scotland, only d^^ming’uf London in the distance, were a few 
nprCiiem lights, wdth Allan Ramsay still surviving among them ; finally imagine 
Burkle, y^ho was Gol&smith’s jul.ior, already an adventurer in London, and such 
other men of about Goldsmith’s own age as Percy^ of the Ballads, the satirist 
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ChurchMt, and the elder George ColmanAeitlier come to London or “ending 

thither; — and ycJU will nave an idea of the’ state of the world of British lettei*s 
at the en 4 of the Second George’s reign, •and also some rough notion of the 
extent to which that world and its interests interpenetrated London when Goldsmith 
first gazed about in the crowded streets. And who was the nominal chief or^ 
laureate? Who but Colley Cibber, of whom Johnson had written — 

George’s acts let tuneful Cibber sing, 

For Nature formed the poet for the king. 

l)ut Cibber, who wfls now eighty-four years of age, did not live beyond 1 757. He 
was succeeded by a^Villiam WhiteheajJ, whose laureateship extended from 1757 to 
1788. The whole of Goldsmith’s literary career, as it happened, and large portions 
also of the lives of Johnson, Smollct^ Burke, Garrick, ReynoMs, an (5 others whom 
w% now associate with Goldsmit]i, fell within the laureateship of tlys memorable 
Whitehead. • 

We have been attaching Goldsmith to the London world of letters somewhat ki 
anticipation of his own efforts at any such connexion. Not to sej the Thames on 
fire, but to get anything \Khatever to do by which he could earn sheer bread for his 
own teeth and mouth, wit\^ a daily gulp of beer, w^as the poor fellow’s one object 
during a whole year after his arrival in London. It was desperate work, and the 
details were locked up, for the most part, in his own memory, and never t^d 
connectedly to anybody. “ When I lived ^mot^g the beggans in Axe Lane,i’ he 
would sometimes afterwards say with €|laiigh ;>iand there are traces of him in various 
capacities just above Axe Lane and Its beggars. lie w^s, for atime ^me, an u.sher 
somewhere under a false name; lie was then tfnployed in the shop of a druggist in 
b'ish-street Hill ; next he is heard of as having set^ip for himself as a physician among 
the poor of Bankside, and as wearing a miserable second -lufnd suit of green and 
gold ; and again he is found as reader for the press to Richardson, the novelist sAd 
jwinttfr, in hj^ printing-office in Salisbury Court, Fleet Street, O/ this last con- 
nexion, in which one iniglit have fancied some likelihood, nojiing more came than 
.some acquaintance with Richardson himself and a»sight of the poct.Yoimg; and 
Cioldsmith Jiad some glorious pr^ect of getting appointed to go out to the East, on 
a salary of 300/. a year, to decipher the inscriptions on “th« Writtj* Mountains” 
(the necessary Arabic to be learnt in the procij^s), when an iishership irt a ^ojrding- 
school of the better sort turned up at Peck ham. Here he lived for some time with 
Hr. iJilner, a Dissenting minister, th^jfroprietor of the .school, and ’was apparentj^ 
not worse off than other ushe?s. One day, however, Griffiths, the HooKseller of 
Paternoster Row, dined with the Milners, and, from something he saw or^ad heard 
of the Irish usher, fancied he might be useful for hackwork on the Monthly Rev^v 
— a periodical which had been started by Grifj^ths in 1749 on Whig principles, but 
gainst which a Tory rival had recentl;f been set up in the Critical Remew ^ edfted#-^ 
Smollett. After getting specimens of what \Joldsmith could do in the^cina 
yf work wanted, Griffiths was discerning enough# to engage*him. Acco|jjiingiy,*in 
April 1757, he took up his^ quarters in tlie house of Griffiths, ovor the shop in 
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Paternoster Row, on the understanding that, for board, lodging, and^some small 
salary besides, he was to write such articles and reviews of books as might be 
required from him. Griffiths, and (wliat was worse for Goldy) Mrs. Giflffiths, were 
to be judges of the articles, and ^ere to clip and doctor them to suit* 

Behold Goldsmith at last with the pen put into his hand — his one predestined 
instrument in the world ! In the circumstances, however, he does not seem to have 
taken to it kKidly. For five months, indeed, he sat^daily in his roonw in Ifhe 
bookseller’s home from nine o’clock till two, and sometimes later, writing, or sup- 
posed to be writing, notices of books and such-like for the ifonthly Review, His 
contributions, longer and shorter, in the sfrccessive numbers* of Review from 
April to September 1757, have been picked out from among the artiGes supplied by 
other members of 5 ie Griffiths staff — Griffiths himself, Ruffliead, Gr|ingcr, Ralph, 
Kippis, Langhome, &c. They include a paper# on Mallet’s “Mythology of 'the 
Celts,””and reviews of Home’s “ Douglas,” Burke’s “ Essay on the Sublime and 
fieautifiil,” Smollett’s “History of England,” Voltaire’s “Universal History,” 
Wilkie’s “ Epi^miad,” and the “ Odes” of Gray. They were fair magazine-articles 
of the kind then going, and something of Goldsmith’s lightness and ease of style is 
discernible in all or most ol them. But, whether because Goldsmith’s rate of 
industry did not satisfy the methodjrcal bookseller, or because Mrs. Griffiths did not 
liUe his ways, or because the tampering of both with what he wrote and their 
general treatment of him hurt his'sen^Itivcness, the engagement, which had been for 
a year, was broken short at the end of tl^j five months. A new hand, named 
Kenrick, tocrli Goldsmith’s place as Griffiths’s resident hack; and Goldsmith was 
again adrift— not absolutely cashiereA by Griffiths, and indeed still writing for him, 
though they were not on the best of terms, bul^at liberty to take other work. 

Why dwell over the particulars of the next year or two of Goldsmith’s anonymous 
drudgeiy? Let the merest sketch suffice: — In or ribout September 1757, after leaving 
Griffiths, he went into a garret somewhere near Salisbury Square ; ard here It was 
that his youngest brdther, Charles, came in upon him, and lived for a day or two 
with him ruefully, on his way fo Jamaica. He was then living on translations from 
the French and other things, still chiefly for G^Tiths, with the Temp?:* Exchange 
Coffee HousS^ near Temple Bar, as his daily house of call, where letters could 
be adfurCiseA to him, and wliere he could meet and talk with a few fellow-craftsmen 
like himself,’ or somewhat more flourishing Then he is traced going baclj; for a 
^!:tle wh'le,^in his despair, to his ushership a< Pecl^ham — only, however, to emerge 
again and resume literary hackwork. In 1758 he is found living in No. 12, Green 
^rbourCourt, Old Bailey— a dingy little old square, approached from Farringdon 
Street by a passage called Qreak-Neok Steps, now all demolished, and surviving 
(Only i^» Washington Irving’s description of it when he visited it for Goldsmith’s 
and found it a colony of wash jrwomen, and slovenly with wash-tubs on tb'^ 
pavement and clothes hung to dry on lines from l 5 :e windows. Here, when it 
was “much in the same 'state, Cfcldsmith lived from some time in 1758 till la^-e 
in 176P- till George II. was king no longer, but young George III, reigned 
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in his steady Here, through part of 1758 il^d part of 1759, he was at h?s very 
'worst. Never ha^ng quite ceased to hope something from his medical studies 
and his degfce of M.B., he had set his heart? on going out to India as a medical 
offioer in the Gompanj’s service, and had actuall)^ through Dr. Milner, obtained 
the promise of some such appointment on the Coromandel coast. This prospect 
failing in some unexplained way, he resolved to try for an appointment as surgeon’s 
mate ii% the 4^7 N!^. The result appears from an entry i» the books of 

the College of Surgeons. At a Court of the Examiners for the Cpllege, held on 
the 2 1st of December, 1758, in the Old Bailey, not far from Goldsmith’s lodging, 
various candidates wer^ found qualified fc^r appointments. Among them was a James 
Barnard, who passed as “mate to an hospital;” after the record of which fact 
there is this brief entry, “Oliver Gojflsmith, found not qualified for ditto.” It 
was«a dreadful blow, not only op account of the shame should the^fact become 
known (it was pretty well kept secret during Goldy’s lifetime), but also on Acount 
of some immediate consequences. To appear becomingly before the examinertf 
he had wanted a new suit of clothes ; and, though by this time hffhad begun to 
have dealings with other 4)ublishers than Griffiths — with Newbery, the proprietor 
of the Literary Magazine^ %pd with Archibald Hamilton, the proprietor of the 
Critical Review, which Smollett edited — yet i^was to Griffiths that he had ap- 
plied in his difficulty. For four articles contributed in advance for the Monthly 
Review Griffiths had become his security to the tailor for the new suit, on condilion 
that the suit should be returned or pail for wi-ihin a certain time. But, four days 
after Goldsmith’s rejection at Surgeons’ Hall, his landlci^d, to ^honj was in 
arrears, was hauled off to prison for debt, and,* to help somewhat in the landlady’s 
distress, not only the new suit went into pawn,* but the books of Griffiths which 
Goldsmith had for review. Griffiths, learning the fact, and probably all the angrier 
with Goldsmith because he had written for Hamilton and the rival Revicvf, 
demanded his ]^ooks, called 6oldsmith a “ sharper” and a “ villain,” pnd threatened 
all sorts of horrors. “Sir,” wrote Goldsmith in reply, “I* know of no misery 
“ but a jail to which my own imprudences and your better seem to point. I have 
“seen it inevitable these three o|^ four weeks, and, by heavens! request it as a 
“favour — as a favour that may prevent somewhat more fatal* I h^fc been some 
“ years struggling with a wretched being, witk all that contempt which ipdj^nce 
“ bringjs with it, with all those strong passions 'which make contempt instpportable.” 
But Griffiths’s bark was worse than hi^lAte, and Goldsmith was let live on m Gree'^ 
Arbour Court. ^ * 

An extract or two from letters written by him to hft Irish relatives ancf friends, 
either shortly before or shortly after his rejection by ^e College of Surgeons, wift 
picture him better in this time of his deepest distress than any mere descpption. 
‘^Whether I eat or starve,” he writes t 9 his b^her-in-law Hodson at tissoy,*“ 

“ in a first floor or four pair of^airs high, I still remember them [his Irish friends] #itir 
‘ipleasure ; nay, my very country comes in for a shaJfe of my alTettion. U nacgounfhbie 
• ' fondness for country, this intgladie du pays, as the French call it ! Unaccountable 
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should still have an affectjj|jn for a place who ^ever, when in ic,' received 
“ above common civility ; who never brought anything out of it but his brogue and 
“ his blunders ! Surely my affection 'is e*qually ridiculous with the Scotchman’s, who 
“ refused to be cured of the itch, because it made him unco’ thouglitful of his ,wife 
“and bonny Inverary.” He goes on to say that, if he went to the opera, where 
Signora Columba was pouring forth all the mazes of melody, it only made him sigh 
for Lissoy firegide and “Johnny Armstrong’s Last Goonl Night” from the, lips of 
Peggy Golden, ^and that, if he climbed Hampstead Hill, the magnificent prospect 
thence only made him think of the dearer landscape from thl* little mount before 
Lissoy Gate. Again in a letter to an old college friend, Bryanton, whpm he jocosely 
takes to task for having forgotten him : “ God’s curse, Sir ! who ainj I ? Eh ! what 
“am I? D 6 youCcnow whom you have offended? A man whose character may 
“one of thqpe days be mentioned with profound respect in a German commeijtt or 
“Dutflh Dictionary ; whose name you will probably hear ushered in by a ‘doctis- 
t“ simusdoctissimorum,* or heel-pieced with a long Latin termination. . . . There will 
“ come a day, ^o doubt it will — I beg you may live a couple of hundred years longer 
“ only to see the day — when the Scaligers and Daciers v^ll vindicate my character, 
“ give learned editions of my labours, and bless the tinjes with copious comments on 
“the text. You shall see how thejr will fish up the heavy scoundrels who disregard 
me now, or will then offer to cavil at my productions, Ilow will they bewail the 
“ times that suffered so much gepius^to lie neglected ! If ever my works find their 
“ way to Tartary or China, I know Jhe consequence. Suppose one of your Chinese 
“ Owanowi^zers histructjng one of your Tartarian Chianobacchi — ^you see 1 use 
“ Chinese names to show my erudition, as I shall soon make our Chinese talk like 
“an Englishman to show his. Vhis may be the subject of the lecture, ‘Oliver 
“ Goldsmith flourisht'd in the i 8 th and 19 th centuries. He lived to be an hundred 
** and three years old, and in that age may be justly styled the Sun of Literature and 
“ the ConfuciqB of Europe,’ ” &c. Again, in a letter to his Qpusin, Ui^cjle Cont/jrinc’s 
daughter, now Mrs. l.auder: “Alas ! I have many a fatigue to encounter before that 
“ happy time arrives when yoi:r poor old simple friend may again give a loose to the 
“ luxuriance of his nature, sitting by Kilmore fire^de, recount the varioii§ adventures 
“ of a hard-fiuught life, laugh over the follies of the day, join his flute to your harjj- 
“ sioliir^, -afiid forget that ever he starved in those streets where Butler and Otway 
“ starved bafore him.” And, best of all, in a long letter to his brother Henry : “It 
j“^gives me some pain to think I am almost ^^ginning the world at the age of 'thirty- 
“ one. ^'rifcugh 1 never had a day’s illness since I sa'^ you, I am not that strofig active 
“ man once knew me.« You scarcely can conceive how much eight years of 
‘^'disappointment, anguish, and study, have worn me down. If I remember right, 
“you are seven or eight years oldejf than me ; yet I dare venture to say that, if a 
;vr“a>tra'hger saw us both, he would pay me th^honours of seniority. Imagine to your- 
V stlf a pale melancholy visage,* with two great wrinkles between the eyebrows, with 
* ^ an eye^disgustingly Severe, andia big wig; and you have a perfect picture of my 
“ present appearance. ... I can neither laugh nor drink ; have contracted a hesi- 
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“ tating* disagreeable manner of speaking, ailjf a visage that looks ill-nature itselt ; 

• “ in short, l\ave thought myself into a settled melancholy, and an utter disgust of 
“ all that life brings with it. . . . Your last IdVter, I repeat it, was too short ; you 
sl^uld have gwen me your opinion of the design df the hcroi-comical poem which 
“ I sent you. You remember I intended to introduce the hero of the poem as lying 
*Mn a paltry alehouse. You may take the following specimen of the manner, which 
“ I flat^r mysglf is quite Original. The room in which he lies mey be described 
“ somewhat in this way — 

“ ‘\he window, patched with paper, lent a ray 
“ Thi^t feebly showed the sgUe in which he lay ; 

** The sanded floor that grits beneath the tread, 

“ '.I'he humid wall with paltry pictures spread ; 

*' 'J 'he game of goose was there exposed to view, 

“ And the twelve n\Jes the royal martyr drew; 

“ The Seasons, framed with listing, found a place, 

“ And Prussia’s monarch showed his lamp-black face. 

“ The morn was cold ; he views with keen desire 
A rusty grate unconscious of a fire ; 

* ‘ An unp^^ reckoning on the frieze was scored, 

** And five cmcked teacups dressed the chimney-board.’ ” 

This last letter was written in February 175^, and within a month or two after 
that date things took a turn for the better with Cloldsmith. His writings, hitherto* 
had been but anonymous hackwork in the Afonthfy Rcvmv, the Literary Magaz^te^ 
and the Critical Reinew^ with two translations fiom the French, both for Griffiths — 
one a novel; the other entitled ‘‘Memoirs of a Protestant condemned to the 
Galleys of PTance for his Religion,” publishec^ in two volumes in February 1758, 
under the* borrowed name of James Wdlington. 5 iit one consequence of his quarrel 
with Griffiths liatl been an engagement to pay off his unsettled score with that 
bookseller for the suit of clothes, apd earn something besides, by writing A Lije 
of Vo/lgirct to Jdc published along with a new translation of the Heiiriade. The 
•life and the translation were advertised by Griffiths in Febtuary 1759, as then 
about to appear ; and, though this intention was not*carriecl into effect, and both 
remained to published in anothe^fonn, the Life was probably ready by March, if 
not earlier. But, better still, Goldsmith had for some time*been ^flgaged on a 
little treatise of his own designing, which he^intendeTl to be his first a\'€^ed 
publication, and on which, accordingly, he was bestowing pains. TIte batch of 
letters to his Irish friends and ^elativ^^rom which we have quoted had j^een ir.<i 
great part occasioned by his desire to announce to them this forthcoming jjerfonn- 
ance, and to obtain through them Irish subscribers for English copies in advance, sc^ 
as to prevent the Dublin booksellers from yeprinting^ it and thus depriving him 
of the benefits of an Irish sale. Little or nothinj^ seems to have been ^one jp. the 
d^ired way by his Irish friends when, Apijl i7Sg, the book was published 
London by the Dodsleys, ii^ respectable duodecimo, and with the title 
Inquiry into the Present State of Polite Learnifl^ in ESrobeJ" It is tiie first 
HJiblication of Goldsmith’s which one need now look for anything of real 
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mind, and is still well worth teadilg. Though his naAc did not a^ppear on the 
tkle-page, he had no wish to conceal^the,authorship, but quite the contrary ; and, as 
the notices of it that immediately or soon appeared were on the^whole very 
favourable (with the exception* of one in Griffiths’s Monthly RSiew, writteif by 
Kenrick, his successor as the hack for that periodical, and full of personal 
scurrility), the publication attracted attention to Goldsmith and won him some 
reputation evdli in the crowded London market of leSers. From that ^Jate his 
connexion with* Hamilton, the publisher of the Critical Revietf^^ and with Smollett, 
its editor, became closer, and his services as a contributor more in demand with 
them ; and towards the end of the year 1.759 there appears cJ/en to have been some 
competition Jiy knowing ones in “the trade” for the use of the li^lit and easy pen 
which Griffiths had not sufficiently valued. Thus, when in Oct^^ber 1759, the 
bookseller V/ilkie started The Bee, a weekly periodical of essays, dramatic criticfems, 
&c., price 3^., and also a new magazine called The Lady's Magazine^ nominally 
intended chiefly for lady-readers, who but Goldsmith was the chief essayist and 
critic in the Aie, and the principal writer in the other? Not tlie less for this 
association with Wilkie in these two periodicals was Ife a contributor to a third 
periodical. The Busy Body^ started at the same tfme by another bookseller, 
Pottinger, and published thrice a Week. To be sure, both The Bee and The Busy 
Body were short-lived — the one reaching but its eighth number, and the other its 
twelfth. But Goldsmith’s papd?s in them were noted at the time, and those in 
The Bee were ip such demand afterwards that they had to be reprinted; and, 
after both* periodicals ^lad ceased^ there were still the Critical Review and the 
Lady's Magazine to write for. ,, 

Acquaintances, too, were multipl3dng ro^md Goldsmith, Even in his worst 
distress the sociable creature had made himself at home with his landlord’s family ; 
his flute, and sweetmeats, when he had them, were at the service of the children of 
Green Arboui Court, some of whom grew up to remember him an^. tell arfccdotcs 
of him ; and we heat of one person, an ingenious watchmaker of the neighbourhood, ' 
who used to spend evenings ^ith him. Then, according to Thackeray’s observation 
that there never was an Irishman so low in circ^lmstances but there waj some other 
Irishman id^er stilf* and looking up to him and going errands for him, there were 
sevSkbfelfow-countrymen of GoldShiith clinging to him, to be helped by him when 
he could l&rdly help himself— especially a certain Ned Purdon, who had Ijeen his 
'schoolJpll(jw. At the Temple Coffee pfoijse, alfo, there were opportunities for 
something like general society. But in the course of 1759 we have more distinct 
^traces of Goldsmith’s contact with known men in London. It was in March in 
that year, just before the publication* of Goldsmith’s Inquiry into the State of Polite 
Learfmg^ Jhat the Rev. Mr. Percy, afterwards Bishop Percy of the Ballads, paid 
^iiat first memorable visit to^im/>.i Green Arbour Court, the queer incidents«of 
jvfech he used afteij^ards to describe. From tha^Vay Percy and Goldsmith were 
ds^Tor life. Garric^t’s first Acounter with Goldsmith was several months later, 
H less pleasant The secretaryship^ of thei,Bociety of Arts being vacant. 
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^ 

Goldsmith waf anxious to Jbtain the post, and Waited on the great actor to solicit 

his vote and interest. Garrick, it is said} reminded him of a passage in his 

Polite Learnikg, and asked how he could expect his support after that It was a 

passage in whicR, while discussing the prospects of the drama, Goldsmith had 

expressed rather sharply the common complaint then made against theatre-managers, 

that they neglected conteiMorary talent and lived on old stock-plays which cost 

them noAing. Indeed,” said Goldy bluntly, “I spoke my mind, ^nd believe I 

said what was very jight.” And so they parted civilly, and it was long before 

Garrick and Goldsmith came really together. Quite otherwise it was between 

Goldsmith and»Smollelt. It is pleasant ^to think of these two, perhaps the most 

strongly contrastftl humorists and men of genius of their day — ^the siniple, gentle- 

hearted, sweet-j^yled Irishman, and theiibold, splenetically-independent, irascible, 

riclily^inventive, rough-writing, but sombre and melancholic Scotchman— *to think of 

these two as knit together by some mutual regard, when Smollett was already in 

the full bustle of his fame and industry, and Goldy was struggling and needed 

employment. During the whole of 1759 * as we have seen, they had fteen, to some 

extent, fellow-workmen. Ahd in the end of that year there was a visit of Smollett, 

along with the bookseller Newbery of St. Paul’s Churchyard, to Goldsmith’s 

lodgings in Green Arbour Court, which led to important results. ^ 

Though London already swanned with periodicals, the indefatigable Smollett, 

then recently released from his three months’ impriscJhment for libel, had projected*a 

new sixpenny monthly, to be called The\BritisH Magazine; and Newbery, besides 

having an interest in this magazine, had resolved on the Idt’ger attempi^of a daily 

newspaper, price to be called The Public Ledggr, It was to secure Goldsmith’s 

services in both these undertakings thjj^ they had called uponjiim. Accordingly, 

from the first appearance of the British Magazine^ on the 1st of January, 1760, with,^ 

a fervid dedication to Pitt, and the «nusual distinction of a royal licence to Dr. 

Smollett as its •ditor, Goldsmith was a regular contributor to its pagefe— his essays 

*and criticisms forming perhaps the chief attraction of the magazine after Smollett’s 

novel of “ Sir Lancelot Greaves,” which appeared there*in successive instalments till 

its conclusioui in December 1761.% Goldsmith’s contributions to this magazine 

extended even into 1762, and included at least twenty separate eSays, o#%hich some 

were in his most charming style. But it was in the Public Ledger that he mfftienis 

great hi^ He had been engaged by New^ry to furnish for this newspaper an article 

of some amusing kind tvidee a wetjc, to l 9 e paid for at the rate of a guinea jjpr «*ticle. 

lie had already written one or two articles to suit, when the idea struck ^lim of 

bringing on the scene an imaginaiy philosophic Chinaman, resident in London after* 

long wanderings from home, and of making the adventures of this Chinaman, and 

his observations of men and things in the Western w(»rld, as recorded in lettevs sup^se^ 

toj^e written by him to friends in China, togethiP witlj the replies of these friend^ 

the material for a series of pap#f; which should consist of cl^r^ter-sketches, social* 

satire, and whimsical reflection*on all sorts of subje<fs, connected by a slight ^thread 

of»story. He had always had tijancy for China and the Chinese, and ananticiWiition 
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of this idea will be found in one of his letters from whi(;h we have ^ready quoted. 
The first of Goldsmith’s “ Chinese Letters,” as they came *soon to be called, 
appeared in the Ledger on the 24th' of Jan. 1760, with no intimation fhat there was 
to be a series of them ; the second appeared on the 29th ; the thiri^on the 3istf; and 
from that date so eagerly were they expected, and so much did they contribute to the 
sale of the Ledger^ that Newbery gave them the most conspicuous place in the paper. 
Ninety-eight setters in all appeared in the course of I7flb ; and lhe*L*, comf)Ieted by 
subsequent str/igglers in the Ledger^ and by the incorporation of other papers in the 
same vein published elsewhere, formed eventually that dcliglitful, if somewhat too 
lengthy, Citizen of the Worlds whose pla/;c among our English classics is now sure 
after more than a hundred years. It was while all London was reacting the “ Chinese 
letters” and bedoming fond of the philpsophic Chinaman, and^his friends, the 
Gcntlemanjn Black, Beau Tibbs, and the rest, ^hat George II. died, and his gran<l- 
son, •George III., began his reign. The gloiious ministry of Pitt was brought to an 
abrupt end soon after, and the favourite Bute came into power, drawing Scotchmen 
in his train, v^d rousing the unanimous execration of all England against eveiything 
that was or could be called Scottish. c 

A change probably as important to Goldsmith perconally as the change of king 
and of ministry was his removal, towards the end of 1760, from Green Arbour Court 
* to superior lodgings in Wine Office Court, Fleet Street. Here, through the rest of 
1*760 and through 1761 and 17.62, his work for the Public Ledger and the British 
Magazine continued to be a considerable^ part of his occupation. Not the whole, 
however. He had noUquitted his hold of the lady's Magazine; of which periodical, 
indeed, he appears to have bccon!e virtual editor some time in 1760. Among his 
contributions to it in 1761 were successivcly-|jiibli.shcd portions of that Life of Voltaire 
which he had written for Griffiths two years l>efore, but which had, for some reason 
' or other, remained in manuscript. But, naliirally, it was for Newbery that Gold- 
smith’s literpiy services were now chiefly reserved. This worthy ^ubli.shei, whose 
red face, bustling Ixjnevolence, and zeal in getting up nice children’s books, Goldsmith 
has celebrated in a well-kndwn passage, did not confine himself merely to children’s 
books and periodicals, but had a flourish ing», general business besifles. lie had 
been for #i|^any a *year paymaster and advancer of loans to needy men of the 
lif^iny tfibe, including h'ls own jwn-in-law Christopher Smart, and also Johnson. 
He was ntt the man to let Goldsmith, who had done such a stroke of worlj^for him 
.. in tlij Ij:dger^ rust for want of emplo)ftn®nt. ][Ie seems, indeed, to have taken 
Goldy uilder a kind of charge, partly for Goldy’s benefit, and partly with a view 
^ to his own profit. The -Ircry lodging in Wine Office Court to which (ioldy had 
‘ removed was in a house tljp tenant„of which was a relative of Newbery’s. Here 
NcA^^iery jould have him at conunand, not only for the Ledger^ but for all kinds of 
■ iniscellaneous work — compilation^! pamphlets on this and that, revisions of other 
jJcople’s books, prefaces to such, abridgments of stjch books as Plutarch’s Lives, 
cdnclugions of historical manuals left unfinished, translations from the French, and 
even orcasional moral articles for the Christian's Afatrazine. then edited for Newberv. 
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•.for circulation among the r^igious, by poor, unl^nged Dr. Dodd. The amount o 
iTuch work done forfNewbery by Goldsmith between 1760 and 1763, and traceabh 
still in cash-sfccounts between them, is verytar^; and much remains untraccable 
(^n tjje whole, tl^ough it was dreadful task-work, (jlf)ldy found it worth while, ir 
respect of the money it brought him. His receipts at this time, and chiefly fron 
Newbery, may be calculated at what would be equivalent now to about 250/. or 300/, 
a year; ^d, though he wjfl generally on the debtor side in Newbery’s books, foi 
work paid for in part beforehand, there is yet evidence that the Goldjynith of Wiiu 
Gffice Court was, sdfcially, in a different plight from the Goldsmith of Greer 
Arbour Square^ Not ^ only docs he frequent the theatres and taverns, at tone 
meetings of the Society of Arts, and drop in on Monday evenings at the famou: 
Robin Hood Debating Society in ButeJ^er Row, where, under ^he presidency o 
“the eloquent linker” Caleb Jeacoqke, young lawyers and fledgling wi^i discusset 
religion and politics ; he even “receives” in his own lodging, is sponged upon 'Sien 
for guineas and half-guineas by rascals that know his good nature, and sometime' 
gives literary suppers. One such supper, given by him in Wine ^^ce Court, 
is memorable. It was on ^the 31st of M.ay, 1761. Whether Johnson had me 
Goldsmith before is uncertaiji ; most probably he had, for the author of the 
Inquiry into Polite Learning and the Chinese Reiters can hardly have remains 
a stranger to. him ; but this, at all events, was their first meeting not merely 
casual. Johnson had accepted Goldsmith^s invitaWon to meet a largish party o 
friends, and Percy was to accompany h»^. As the two were walking to Wint 
Office Court, Percy observed, to his surjprise, that Johnson^ had on “a^^new suit 
of clothes,” with “a new wig nicely powdered, ’•and everything in style to match. 
Struck with such a variation from Johnson’s * usual habits, he ventured a 
remark on the subject. “Why, sir,” said Johnson in reply, '•I hear that Gold- 
smith, who is a very great sloven, justifies his disregard of cleanliness and decency 
by (juotipg my practice, and I am desirous this night to show him a better example.’ 
And so the two went to Goldy’s rooms, and the door was shut behind them and the 
Olliers ; and there was, no doubt, much noise and splendid talk far into the night : 
but it has nq( been reported, for ^here was no Boswell there. But from that 
day began the immortal intimacy of the gentle Goldsmith with the grew Johnson, 
and all that peculiar radiance over the London »of the eighteenth centiiiy 
we still trace to the conjunction of their figures in its antique streets. Of only 
three ofTiis contemporaries in the Englj^If world of letters had Goldsmith written 
with admiration approaching to enthusiasm — Smollett, the poet Gray, and 5 oImson. 
A recluse at Cambridge, Gray was inaccessible. With •Smollett an acquai 1 (tance 
had already been established ; but the resident I^ndon life of the overworked and 
melancholic novelist was nearly over, and he was aljout to be a wanderer thenceforth 
in ^arch of health. But at last Goldsraitii had |jgppened on that most massive&id 
central of the three, towards wlpm in any case all intellectual London consciously^ 
h* \^nconsciously gravitated. Jpflnson was then in#iis fifty SeAnd year, living in 
sh^mbers in Inner Temple L^ne — not yet “Dr.,” and not yet pensioned, t^ugh 
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on tfie point of being so ; but alr^dy with much of his greatest work ‘done, and 
firm in his literary dictatorship. Goldsmith was nineteen years yoitfiger, and with 
the best of his work before him. c ' ^ 

The convenient bondage ot Goldsmith to the bookseller Newbery continued till 
the end of 1764, or even beyond that. In May 1762 Newbery publishecl the 
Citizen of the World in its completed form, giving Goldsmith five guineas for the 
new copyright Somewhat later in the same year Q§»ldsmith, whose health had 
suffered from his recent laboriousness, went to Tunbridge and Ilatfi for recreation ; 
and from Bath he brought back to London materials for a memoir of Beau Nash, 
the famous master of the ceremonies or King of the Fashion at Bath, then just dead. 
This curious and rather .amusing little book, for which Ne^^ery (give him fourteen 
guineas, wJiS published in October 1762, under the title of The Life of Richard 
Nas'hy Esq,^ It was immediately popular;^ Johnson, who was by n# means a book- 
buyer, is found purchasing a copy ; and there was a second edition in December. 
By this time Goldsmith had made a new arrangement in the matter of domicile, or 
Newbery ha^ made a new arrangement for him. The lodging.in Wine Office Court 
was either given up or retained for occasional use only^ and apartments were taken 
in the suburban neighbourhood of Canonbury, Tslinjp^ton, in the house of a Mrs. 
Elizabeth Fleming, close to Canonbury House, where Newbery himself resided. 
■'The terms with Mrs. Fleming were to be 50/. a year for Goldsmith’s board and 
Ipdging— equivalent to about ipo/. a year now ; and Newbery undertook to make 
the regular quarterly payments, deducting them from whatever might be Goldsmith’s 
earnings. ^ Thus saved^ all trouble on the‘ main point, and with only his incidental 
expenses to care for — ^which, however, were considerable enough, for a guinea could 
never remain a day whole in his brocket, and he had begun to have a gaudy taste in 
dress, and to have' extensive dealings with ‘Mr. Filby, the tailor, at the Harrow in 
Water Lane — Goldsmith went on compiling for Newbery, touching up books for 
him, writing prefaces where they were wanted, and furnishing papers for his 
magazines. For ^ach bit of work so done Goldsmith was credited for so much in 
Newbery’s books — one guii\pa, two guineas, three guineas, or higher sums, according 
to the extent of the work ; and Goldsmith drew, or overdrew, for what he wanted as 
he went alpng, lea^fing the bookseller to loolf^ at the state of affairs every quarter 
wj^'-n^he ^fne to pay Mrs, Fleming her 12/. lOir., together with any little extras for 
wine, sas^^ras, cakes, &c., incurred with her by Goldsmith. That lady, to do her 
justice, kept most punctual accounts, and does not seem to have been at all exacting 
in tlfe txtras ; for, when Goldsmith brought d friend home to dinner and tea, 
especLlly if it was the Irish physician Dr. Redmond, her practice was to charge 
nothing on that account, but only to make such an entry as this in the bill — “ Dr. 
Reman’s dinner and tea, of. cxr.oaf.”*“ There is some reason to believe that amhng 
, ♦he'^iends who sometimes visite<i Golds^^ith in his Islington lodgings, but are not 
l^orded to have had gratis dinnirs from Mrs. Fleming, was the painter Hogdrth, 
then in the last yeljsrof his li&. Altogether, in tlS^e lodgings Goldsmith seems to 
have lieen tolerably comfortame and tolerably industrious through 1763 and 
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Among the fruits of his industry, in addition tc^a grSit deal of miscellancou^work 
.which need hot b« inquired after particularly (though, if Goo^y Two Shoes were 
really his, oi^ would like to know it), was Ullktory of England in a series of Letters 
from a Nobleman to his Son, This work, which must not be confounded with a 
subsequent History of England from his pen, was published by Newbery in two 
pocket volumes in June 1764. The title was a ruse to attract attention to the book, 
and it sijcceeded. It was §^tributed to Lord Chesterfield or Lord Or|cry, and then 
very generally to Lord Lyttelton, and became very popular. Goldsmith, having 
received 21/., which *mained as the balance due to him for the work, did not wish 
to undeceive the public. He had, indeed^ by him, finished or nearly finished, certain 
things of his o\jp, notVritten to Newbery’s order, but for private pleasure, and for 
which he cared more than for any compilation. But of these presently. * 

Islington, though more out of the bustle of central London then thay it is now, 
was not so far off but that a walk every other day would bring Goldsmith into 
rieet Street and its purlieus. And more and more now there were attractions for w 
Goldsmith tn that cosy heart of London. His acquaintance with Jolyison had led 
to his introduction to Mr. Jnot yet Sir Joshua) Reynolds, then forty years of age, 
living in his mansion in Leicester Square, and hospitable, with his kind serenity of 
disposition and his 6,000/. a year of income, to the largest circle of attached friends 
that any man ever drew around him. At those nodes caneeque DeHm at Reynolds^ 
in Leicester Square, long afterwards rememberet^ with such relish by Boswell, 
Goldsmith was certainly welcome even thus early. Here he would meet Burke, 
w'ho barely remembered him at Trinity *’College, Dublin ; ^and sometimes he and 
Johnson, leaving Reynolds’s, and parting with Burke at the door, would go down 
the Strand to Johnson’s chambers in Inner Temple Lane, or perhaps (for 
Johnson hated early hours) drop in, fdr more talk, at the Mitre Tavern in Fleet 
Street. Just at this time, too, Boswell’s visage does begin to be seen on the skirts- 
of the group of which he was to be* so singularly intimate a member, and whose 
Jiistory he was ft write for the whole world. He had been up^to London for the 
first time in 1760, a mere lad of twenty years, but alrqjidy a devoted worshipper of 
Johnson, and possessed with a passion for being introduced to him. He had failed 
in that ol)ject*then ; but in the end^f 1762 he was again in Lopdon oi^ his way to 
Utrecht to study law. Two chapters in his “ Life of Jolyison” — two t& intejef-:i^g 
chapters of anecdote as ever man wrote— preserve the particulars of Jthat visit, 
which esitended over more than six montlis» or to August 1 763. Early in the visit, 
it appears, he met Goldsmith at dinner it the house of Thomas Daviesj th« eH-actor 
and bookseller, in Russell Street, Covent Garden — whose shop was perha]^ then 
the most noted afternoon rendezvous in X.ondon for poets, wits, dramatists, and* 
literary gossips. Improviftg this meeting, he Had even, 1 he tells us, become “ pretty 
well acquainted” with Goldsmith beforg he made that greater acquaihtanc&hiiL. 
Foj^which his soul panted. What mattered it% kn«w Goldsmith, with Wilke^ 
Churchill, Lloyd, Robert Dodsj^, and others — ^to aiy>fwhoir«the eager youn^fellow" 
bad somehow Dushed his wav — so lonc^ as Tohnson was unknown ? At. last the 
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momentous day came — Monday th^ i6th May, 1763. ^Boswell was sitfing with 
Mr. and Mrs. Davies in the back-parlour behind their shopf whete indeed he* 
seems to have been for some timtf on the watch for the apparilifu that now 
presented itself. It was Johnson at last, rolling into the shop, ,as large as life, 
to have a talk with Davies. “Mr. Davies,” says Boswell, “mentioned my name 
“ and respectfully introduced me to him. I was much agitated ; and, recollecting 
his prejudice against the Scotch, of which I had hcavd much, I said tc^ Davies, 
“ * Don’t tell Ijim where I come from.’ * From Scotland,’ cried Davies, roguishly. 
“ * Mr. Johnson,’ said I, *1 do indeed come from Scotland, But I cannot help it.* 
“ ‘That, Sir, I find, is what a very great^many of your countrymen cannot help.’ 
“ This stroke stunned me a good deal ; and, when we sat doi^, I felt myself 
“ not a little embSrrassed, and apprehensive of what might come next. lie then 
“ addressecUhimself to Davies, ‘What do you^think of Garrick ? •lie has refused 
“ me*an order for the play for Miss Williams, because he knows that the house 
•“ will be full, and that an order will be worth three shillings.’ Eager to take 
“ any openinf to get into conversation with him, I ventured to say, ‘ O Sir, I 
“cannot think Mr. Garrick would grudge such a trije to you.’ ‘Sir,’ said he 
with a stern look, ‘ I have known David Garricl;^ longer than you have done, 

“ and I know no right you havg to talk to me on the subject.’ ” Here was 
^a knock-down for the young enthusiast— only two-and -twenty years of age, it is 
to be remembered in his favou*. But one of the best things ever said of Boswell 
was what Goldsmith said of him not lon^ afterwards. Some one had called him 
a “ Scotch, cur.” “Nq no,” replied Goldsmith, “you are too severe; he is only 
a Scotch bur. Tom Davies threMf’him at Johnson in sport, and he has the faculty 
of stickinff,'* He showed this faculty by the way in which he took Johnson’s 
first rebuff. Much'^as it discomposed him^ it did not prevent him from calling 
^on Johnson a week afterwards; he called again on the 13th of June, and was 
delighted to, hear Johnson ask why he had not returned sooner; and, in fact, 
within a week or <wo from that time the queer Scotch lad had wound himself 
into Johnson’s affections in a way that surprised everybody. Sixteen different 
meetings and conversations with Johnson, besides those already inentioned, are 
duly chronfcled b)% Boswell as having made nim happy during the six or seven 
w^sjonger he remained <n town-r-some in Johnson’s chambers, some in Bo.swcirs, 
some at siLpper at the Mitre or another tavern, and one, which lasted a whole day, 
.at Greenwich dowm the river. At most®^ these meetings Boswell kept ’Johnson 
all to^iiffself ; but on the 1st of July Goldsmith Svas with them at the Mitre; and 
on the^6th, when BoswelDgave Johnson a formal supper at the Mitre, Goldsmith 
"■was again there, with two other gu^ts. Something like a jealousy of Goldsmith, 
ind(^, on account of his established intimacy with Johnson, and Johnson’s 
•professed regard for him, seems ^to have mingled with the pleasure of Bozzy’s 
• ffcst revel of six weeks in Johnson’s society. It is exactly at this point of 'his 
“‘t,ife<.of Johnson,** a^’all even^, that he introduce*k\is general sketch of Goldsmith 
with 3 view to his frequent Appearances. thereafter in the narrative; and in'‘lhe 
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depreciating tone of this|ketch, with its ofterAquoted statements as to Goldsmith’s 
vanity and Tiis ridfculous ways of showing it, we have the anticipation of all that 
Boswell w#uld let himself feel or think aboutf Goldsmith to the very end. With 
Boswell, Goldsmith was but the foil to Johnson. • And yet— for, though jealous, 
Bozzy could not but be honest— there are passages, even in this first sketch he 
gives of Goldsmith, which make amends. He tells us what Johnson said to him 
of Goldsmith yhen his n*nc w'as first mentioned between them. “ Dr. Goldsmith,” 
said Johnson, “is one of the first men we now have as an author, qnd he is a very 
worthy man too ’’—praise which, as Goldsmith was then known only or chiefly by 
his Inquiry i^io the S(ate of Polite Learning and his Citizen of the Worlds seemed 
rather over th# mark to the hearer. Again he informs us how “Goldsmith’s 
respectful attachment to Johnson” equally struck him, and* how Goldsn.ith’s 
inc^lenlal rcm*!irks about Johnson Jincreased his admiration of Johnsoii’s goodness 
of licart. For example, when some reference was made to Mr. Levett, ^hom 
Johnson maintained as a pensioner under his own roof. Goldsmith said to Boswell,* 
“ He is poor and honest, which is recommendation enough to J fhnson ; ” and 
again, when Boswell referred to some man of known bad character wdth surprise 
that Johnson should be kinti to such a person, “He is now become miserable,” 
said Cjoldsmith, “ and that ensures the prot^tion of Johnson.” On the whole, 
the relations between Johnson and Goldsmith were so cordial that Boswell musP 
have thought with a pang how much they would be together, and what talk tof 
Johnson’s Goldsmith would hear, when he should be in London no longer to 
partake of such happiness, but away in Utrecht, studying ^w. If anything could 
have reconciled him to the coming absence, it %as the extraordinary proof given, 
before he went, how thoroughly he, an unknown Scotch lad, whom Johnson had 
never seen till he met him in Davis^ shop, had won the Ing man’s heart. To 
have heard Johnson say to him, ” 'I’here are few people whom I take so mucli* 
to as*you,” nas much ; but to hear him farther say, as the day for.his departure 
approached, “I must see thee out jDf England ; I will accomprmy you to Harwich,” 
was sheer ecstasy. And actually to Harwich Johnsoi^ while all London wondered, 
did accompany the young cub, giigng him good advices all the way, and at last 
seeing him off. “ My revered friend,” says Boswell, “ walketl dowy with me to 
“ the beach, where we embraced and parted with tenderness, and tfng^c^l^to 
” correspond by letters, I said ‘ I \iope, Sir, you will not forget*me in my 
“ absence.* * Nay, Sir, it is more lil^lj’ you should forget me than that I should 
“forget you.* As the vessel put out to sea, I kept my eyes uponlfiin? for a 
“considerable time, while he remained rolling his Inajestic frame in h6 usual 
“ manner ; and at lasj I perceived him ^walk ba^k into the town, and he 
“disappeared.” " , • V* 

^ An event of real importance in the Jjbhnsoqj^n world, which happened slmrtlj^’ 
after Johnson’s return from seeing Boswell off at Harwich, and the rumour of whidh,^*, 
^ it reached Utrecht, must h^e greatly interested foswell, ifaAhe foundatiqp of flie 
/amous club, unnamed at fiif^ but afterwards called “ The Literary Club,*^hich 
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met. if,, the Turk’s Head, in Gerrard ^treet, Solio. pie oiyginal members this club 
were Johnson, Reynolds, Rurke, Goldsmith, Topham Reauclerk, Beifnet Langton, 
Sir John Hawkins, and Dr. Nugent-^tcf whom were soon added Mr. lihamier, Mr. 
Dyer, and others. They met one evening a week — Monday evening at first, but it 
was changed t<i Friday evening — ^for supper and talk. The club may have been 
founded in 1763, but it was certainly in full operation in 1764. From that date, 
accordingly, (^loldsmith’s attendances at its meetings, aad his enjoyment, of what 
passed there, have to be remembered in our imaginations of the routine of his life. 
It appears even that, for the convenience of these altendancelj or for other reasons. 
Goldsmith, early in 1764, had a share of some rough chambers in the Temple, “on 
the library staircase,” in addition to his Islington lodging. Pos 4 Jdy» 
way of rem6val fivm the rooms in Wine Office Court, hitherto retained for sleei)ing 
purposes when he was in town. ' 

It jyas either at some now unknown lodging in town, occupied for some little time, 
p(»r, more probably, at the Islington apartments in Mrs. Fleming’s house, that there 
occurred, late^in 1764, an incident in Goldsmith’s life, of which very varying versions 
have been given, Init of which the true account is indi^ntably Dr. Johnson’s. “I 
“ received oUe morning,” Johnson long afterwards to) d Bosw'cll, “a message from 
“ poor Goldsmith that he was in ^rcat distress, and, as it was not in his power to 
come to me, begging that I would come to him as soon as possible. I sent him a 
guinea, and promised to coraq to him directly. I accordingly went as soon as 1 
“ was dressed, and found that his landlady had arrested him for his rent, at which he 
“ was in a violent passion. I perceived that he had already changed my guinea, and 
“had got a bottle of Madeira and a glass before him. I put the cork into the 
“bottle, de.sired he would be cMm, and began to talk to him of the means by 
“which he might to extricated. Ilcthenluld me that he had a novel ready for 
, 1 :*' the press, which he produced to me. I looked into it, and saw its merit ; told the 
“ landlady I should soon return ; and, having gone to a bookseller, sold it for 60/. 
“ I brought Goldsn\ith the money, and he discharged his rent, not without rating his 
“ landlady in a high tone for, having used him so ill.” If, as appears all but certain, 
it was to Islington that Johnson had trudged, and the harsh landlady was Mrs. 
Fleming, Ihp expL^iation probably is that, owing to some break-down between 
G<^],smith„aiid Newbery, Mrs. Fleming saw no chance of getting her last quarter’s 
rent and hjyard paid her in the usual manner. What renders this likelier is that 
Newbery’s advances to Goldsmith are fousd about this date dwindling to vefy small 
sums, l.ndUhat, a.s if Newl^ery were proving a broken reed, Goldsmith had recently 
been negotiating, or proposing to negotiate, with other booksellers, such as Dodslcy, 

• Tonson, and Griffin. It was, possibly, for this last booLselLer, wliose shop was the 
Ganick’s Head in Gathering Street, felrand, and who .speculated in music, that the 
JjJnfiAo for an intended Oratorio^ on the subject of the Captivity in Babylon, was 
or^inally written by Goldsmitii carfy in 1764, although afterwards it was sold by him 
to Podsley and NewGery conjoii^ly. But what mosi confirms the conjecture of some 
coolness between Goldsmith and Newbery at the time in question is that tlie book- 
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seller to who^i Johnson cfrried the manuscript was not Newbeiy himself — wtio, if 
all had been right l^ctween him and Golcl^mith, would naturally have been first 
applied to — Iflit his nephew, Francis Newbery, of T’alemoster Row. In giving 6o/. 
for it; this youn^^r bookseller must have been influenced as much by Johnson’s 
recommendations as by any notion he could have had for himself of the worth of 
what he had bought. For, though it was the mamiscrij)t of the J iair of Wakefield^ 
it was tlitowna^de as sooiAs purchased, to wait young Mr. Newbery’# convenience. 
For the present, therefore, all the satisfaction Goldsmitli derived from the cxcpiisite 
little tale which for a*year or two be had been quietly and carefully writing at in- 
tervals, by way^of relief from his compilations and task-work, was the immediate 
6o/. brought hir# by Johnson. Fortunately, however, he had another thing by 
him, similarly written for his own pleasiye, and accoriling to his^own best ideas of 
lileraiy art. Tins was his poem of 4hc Jraviiler, the idea of which had occurred to 
him nine years before during his own continental wanderings, and some fragri?cnts 
of which he had -then written and sent home from Switzerland to his brother llenr)'. ‘ 
On this poem, as well as on the Vicar of Wakefield^ he had been for sometime engaged 
in his Islington lodgings, writing it slowly, and bringing it to the last degree of finish, 
but so diffident of its succesSlas to say nothing about it to his friends. Reynolds, 
indeed, once visiting him, found him bending over something at his desk, and at the 
same lime holding up his finger in rebuke every now and then to a little dog he was 
teaching to sit on its haunches in a corner of the fbom ; and, on looking over hft» 
shoulder at the manuscript, he could see that it was a poem and was able to read and 
remember one couplet. At length, probably at the very time of Johnsc*i’s visit of 
rescue. Goldsmith took Johnson into his confidence in the matter of the poem too. 

It was highly aiiproved by that judge, who even added a line^or two of his own ; 
the elder Newbery, who may already have lieen spoken to about it, did not mind 
promising twenty guineas for it; and on the 19th of December, 1764, it was * 
publishatl, pric^one shilling and sixpence, with this title, “ The Traveller; or a 
^^rospcct of Society : A Poem. Py OHi/cr Goldsmith, ItVas the first publi- 

cation of (Goldsmith’s that bore his name, and it was dedicated, in terms of beautiful 
affection, to brother, the Rev. IT^nry Goldsmith. 

The publication of the Traveller was an epoch in Goldsmith’s lift. Nqjv, at last, at 
the age of six-and- thirty, he stood forth, not as an essayist, compiler, and miscellaneous 
prose-humorist, half-hidden by a habit of the anonymous, but avowedly •as a can- 
didate for those higher and finer l^^mouni Siat belong to the name of Enj^isl^Poet. 
The time was unusually favourable. Poor as Britain had been, during the w|^lc of 
the preceding portion of the eighteenth century, in poetry, at it had once been 
understood and as it capje to be understood* again — ^ith I’ojie as its all-ruling 
tradition in the world of verse, and only Thomson# and one or two more |j2coll^^(^ 
as j^owers of variation — there was perhap^no point in ^he century when the British 
^luse, such as she had come t^,be, was doing less, or had so yearly ceased to do . 
anjjjhing, or to have any good Ipinion of herself, aJ precisely about the yeai^iydj. 

\ «ung was dying ; Gray was rtgluse and indolent ; Johnson had long given oti^rhis 
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metrical experimentations on any elhcept the most incoi^iderable sca|e ; Akenside, 
Armstrong, Smollett, and others less kpown, had pretty well revealed the amount 
of their worth in poetry ; and Churchill, after his ferocious blaze of wlfet was really 
rage and declamation in metre, though conventionally it was called ptetry, was prema- 
turely dead and defunct. Into this lull came Goldsmith’s short, but carefully-finished, 
poem. It was no innovation in apparent form, for the verse was that heroic rhymed 
couplet which the eighteenth century had adopted as tffe one and,only twe form, 
save for such lesser themes as would run into stanzas or gurgle into the mechanical 
paroxysms that were called Pindarics. But Goldsmith, as* the dedication to his 
brother shows, really meant the poem ast sonietliiiig new ip si)irit fi.nd in style — a 
return to simplicity and truth of feeling, and, above all, a protest npifainst Churchill, 
and the wretched <eduction of poetry, as in Jiis case, to the one principle, “ indignatio 
facit versus^' And the public was wonderfully , ready for such an a4)peal to itg finer 
•literAy instincts, and welcomed Goldsmith’s poem beyond his utmost expectations. 
‘It was widely and highly praised in the Reviews, the general verdict being that there 
had been nothing so fine in verse since the time of Pope ; even poems were published 
in commendation of it ; and the author’s high-mindeduess in dedicating it to his 
brother, a poor Irish parson, rather than to any nolj^e or wealthy patron, did not 
escape notice. A second edition v'as called for in March 1765, and a third in the 
‘following August; and, before Goldsmith died, he was to revise it again and again, 
with slight corrections througho%.t, till it reached its ninth edition. Of course, by all 
this Goldsmith benefited socially. The author of the Trai/dkr was not a man to be 
thought <4 or looked with indifference. People who had known him before, but 
to whom he had been little more tlfan a laughing-stock, began to see what it was in 
him that deeper observers, like Johnson and BurUe, had all along recognised. “I 
shall never more tliink Mr. Goldsmith ugly,” sail! Miss Reynolds, Joshua’s sister, 
after Johnson had read the poem aloud in her hearing from beginning to end. P»ut 
even the deq?er observers themselves were roused to a higher opmion of «Goldy’s 
genius. When Roynolds afterwards hinted to Johnson that perhaps the warm 
reception of the poem was c)Ue to the partiality of Goldsmith’s friends, “Nay, Sir,” 
said Johnson ca^plidly, in a reply which reflect'd even on himself, “the partiality of 
his friends <^»vas always against him: it was with difficulty we could give him a 
h8iM"ing.” Johnson’s own ’'opinion .of Goldy from this time forward was that he was 
distinctly «»ne of the chiefs of British Literature. 

While the Traveller was passing thro^igji the .press, Goldsmith had written his 
pretty’ blilad of “Edwin and Angelina,” afterwards introduced into the Vicar 
of fVaX’efeldf under its present title of “The Hermit.” This little composition 
was occasioned by his interest in t^e collection of ballads and other old English 
poems which his friend, the Rey. Thomas Percy, was then busy with, and which 
• 4 lraa published in 1765 under its ev?»’ famo^:s name of The Reliques, Goldsmith }iad 
sfeown his ballad to Percy, who was then chaplain to the Earl, afterwards Duke, of 
North^imberlond ; the Coiy*itess of Northumbeqfand had taken such a fancy to 
it as^o have copies privately printed for herself andf her friends. It was expected 
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' that sometliiij^ advantage's to Goldy might ^rise from this introduction to the 
^forthumberland fafeiily— especially as the Earl was Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
had all sorts^f offices on the Irish establishmeht at his disposal, and might easily, 
with4)ublic approval, have given some sinecure to one who was not only a popular 
author, but an Irishman to boot. Goldsmith did have an interview with the Earl 
at Northumberland House, received compliments from him on his Traveller^ ami 
was infdimed tl^t the EarPhad heard he was a native of Ireland, audavould be glad 
to do him any kindness. Instead of improving the occasion for him^lf, “ this idiot 
ill the affairs of the world,” as Sir John Hawkins calls him, only told the Earl he 
had a brother, in Ireland, a poor clergyman, who stood in much need of help. 
“As for myselllp^’ he said afterwards in telling the story to Sir John, “I have no 
dependence on the promises of great m^i : I look to the booksifllers for support.” 
Tliisivas no m^-e affectation on Gijldy’s part ; it was really true. With tlie excep- 
tion of Mr. Robert Nugent, afterwards I^rd Nugent, Viscount Clare and* Earl 
Nugent— a jovial, elderly Irishman, of great wealth, and free-and-easy politics, who 
admired Goldsmith, and was always glad to see him at his scat at 'iiosficld Hall, 
jLssex — Goldsmith never cared to trouble any of the “great people” with his 
intimacy. And the utmost tfcat came to him from this friendship, besides a week 
of country air now and then, was the appearance, once or twice, of a haunch of 
venison in his chambers in town. For, of course, Goldsmith was now done with* 
Islington and Mrs. Fleming. The Temple, now aiM thenceforth, was his established 
place of residence. He had had rough temporary accommodation here, as we 
have seen, “on the library staircase,” in 1764; and this he is found ejtchanging, 
in or about 1765, for superior chambers in tht^same court — r.<r., Garden Court, 
These he retained till 1 768. ^ 

In June 1765 Goldsmith, to take advantage of his new popularity, published, 
with hisname, and under the title of Essays^ and with the motto “Collecta 
Uevirescunt,” s^selection froip his anonymous papers in the Bee, thp Busy-B^dy^ 
•the Lady's Magazine^ the British Magazine ^ &c. Other people, he says in the 
preface, had been reprinting these trifles of his, and lit ing on the pillage, and now 
he reclaimed ^he best of them. The republication was in one duodecimo volume, 
for which Newbery and Griffin, who were the joint-publishers, g^e him ten 
guineas each. Then, again, tlirough the rest of. that yehr and the whole of . fbO 
and 17^, — his Traz'e//er having brought him more applause than cash— life relapses, 
for cash-purposes, into hackwo^, .co|;i|!ilation, and translation. He thought of 
translating the Lusiad, but, his ignorance of Portuguese being a slight obstacle, 
left that undertaking for Mickle. Among the compilations which he did execute 
>'6 hear of such things^ as .^jSurzfty of Ejt^erinientqf Philosophy and a Short 
English Grammar for Newbery, a translation qf a French History of Phi la ^hv 
(IJJiysical Speculations) for Francis Ne%bery,^a collection of Poems for 
Ladies for Payne of Paternoster Row, and another poetical collection in tvfo^ 
vojpmes for Griffin called Beauties of English Poelgy. Fo^ tflis last, to which Tie 
B%ve his name, he received a fmsiderable sum ; but the sale of the collection»,jvhich 
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was ?)therwise a tasteful one, is said to have suffered frf^n the admi|sioii into it of ’ 
two pieces of Prior not deemed fit for family reading. And ^rhat, all this while,' 
had become of the Vkar of Wakfhld^ It emerged from the younger Newbery’s 
shop in the very midst of the compilations just named — viz. on th«: 27th of March, 
1766, or fifteen months after the Travdler\i2iA been out. The Vicar of Wakefield : A 
y'ah: ; supposed to hewrit/en by himself — such was the title under which the little 
j^rose niasteri.vece announct'd itself. With less of acclafnation thaji had hailed the 
Travcllevy but ^gently, (piietly, and surely, as it was read in households, and its 
charming sweetness felt wherever it was read, the Tale made its way. There was a 
second edition in May, a third in August, and before GcjJdsmith ^ied the sixth 
edition was in circulation. • 

As, by hi^ Trafellci-y Goldsmith had tak^n his place among English poets, so by 
the Vicar qf Wakefield he took a place, if nol^s one of the remm'kable grtwp of 
EngKoh “novelists” that distinguished the middle of the eighteenth century (for 
they had all been voluminous in this department), at least, with peculiar con- 
spicuousness,/ near that group. Richardson had been five years dead; Fielding 
twelve years ; only Smollett of the old three rcraainedf with his Humphry Clinker 
still to be written. But Sterne, the fourth of the gr«up, had recently Hashed into 
notice — eight volumes of his 7 'risimm Shandy, published between 1759 and 1765, 
^having taken the literary world by storm, and made their strange author, then a 
middle-aged clergyman of loos® notions, the lion of London society for the time 
being, wdth dinner engagements always fourteen deep. Not the radiance of 
Trutram Shandy itself however, diamond -darting in all colours athwart the literary 
heaven, could hide the pure soft kar of Goldsmith’s new creation. How simple 
this Vicar of Wakefield was, how humorop, how pathetic, how graceful in its 
manner, how humane in every pulse of its meaning, how truly and deeply good ! 
'So said everybody ; and gradually into that world of imaginary scenes and beings 
made familia;: to British readers by former works of fiction, and the# latest additions 
to which had been'^SmolIett’s and Sterne’s inventions, a place of especial regard 
was found for the ideal WaV:efield, the Primrose family, and all their belongings. 
Moses, with the gross of green spectacles and shagreen cases for which he sold 
the horse ; <^e philosophical wanderer George ; the two daughters, Olivia and 
S<^ia>; the bouncing Ffamborough girls ; Miss Carolina Wilhelmina Amelia 
.Skeggs, a! 4 d the other fine lady from London ; the rogue Jenkinson and his 
repentance ; the rascally Squire; and the’gQod uiy^le. Sir William, alias Burchell — 
who couli forget any of them ? Above all the good clergyman himself, with his 
puuctil?ous honour, his bouhdless benevolence, and his one or two foibles 1 Who 
could help laughing over.t^at passage in which he tells how the rogue Jenkinson, 
in ^oceeding to swindle him, assails his w^eak point by asking if he is the great 
l^f. rrimrose who had written so .^eamedSy in favour of monogamy and agaipst 
siftiond marriages ? Never fiid my heart feel sincerer rapture than at this moment. 
“•^Sir/ cried I, ‘ftie' applaus#»of so good a man p I am sure you are adds, to 
** tha^, happiness in my heart which your benevolencle has already excited. You 
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“ behold be^re you, Sir, |hat Dr. Primrose, the monogamist, whom you have been 
“ pleased to call great. You here see thjt unfortunate divine, who has so long, 
“ and, it wcJlild ill become me to say successfully, fought against the deuterogamy 
“ of*the age.’ ” •And the description of the family picture, executed by the travelling 
j^ainter who look likenesses at fifteen shillings a head ! Their neighbours, the 
Flamboroughs, had been painted, seven of them in all, each holding an orange ; 
but th# Frimfoses woulU not be painted that way. “We dAiired to have 
“ something in a brighter style ; and, after many debates, at leiiglh came to a 
“ unanimous resolutfon of being drawn together, in one large historical family 
“ piece. This would cheaper, as oi^ frame would serve for all, and it would 
“ be infinitely lilbre genteel ; for all the families of any taste were now drawn in the 
“same manner. As we did not immejjiately recollect an histcfrical subject to hit 
“ usifcwe were Contented each witli being drawn as independent histOMcal figures. 
“,,i\lyw^ desireil to be represented as Venus, and the painter was desired not^to be 
“ too frugal of diamonds in her stomacher and hair. The two little ones were to' 
“be as Cupids by her side; while I, in my gown and band, was fo present her 
“ with my books on the Whistonian controversy. Olivia would be drawn as an 
“ Amazon sitting upon a balik of flowers, dressed in a green Joseph richly laced 
“ with gold, and a whip in her hand. Sophia was to be a shepherdess, with as 
“ many sheep as the painter could put in for nothing ; and Moses was to be dresseef 
“ out with a white hat and feather. Our taste so^uch pleased the Squire that he 
“ insisted on being put in as one of the family, in the character of Alexander the 
“ (ireat, at Olivia’s feet.” But there was no end to tlte passages lihat people 
f I noted and continued to quote. Nay, not to ifrijain alone was the renown of the 
story confined. There had been French translations of one ^r two of Goldsmith’s 
anonymous writings before ; but the Fi'car of Wakefield ran, almost at once, over 
the Continent. It was four years after its first publication when young Herder 
in Strasburg i;pad a German translation of it to young Goethe. Every reader of 
Goethe’s Autobiography knows what an impression the beautiful prose-idyll, as he 
called it, made on the heart and imagination of the*gloriou5 youth, and how he 
used its nam^s and fancies to invest with a poetic haze the realities of his own 
early German loves. To the end of his days, and after he liad l<fig been the 
monarch of German literature, Goethe retained his affection for the book,* and spoke 
of it a|^having been an influence of subtle spiritual blessing to him at an important 
moment of his mental history. ^Hcreswas praise, indeed, could Gold^piiy^ have 
heard of it ! But Goethe was but twenty years of age when he first read tl^ Vicar 
of Waktfeldf and it is doubtful whether, when Goldsmith died, he knew that there, 
was such a person as Goejthe in the world ! • • 

On the strength of his increasing literary reputation, Goldsmith, even^ befo<^y 4 ^e 
publication of his Vicar^ had made oife moA: attejppt to get into practice as a 
London physician. He had Bgen advised to this by Re5mold^ who thought thfte' 
W(»re a good many families that might rather like tefhave the* author of the Th^avetler 
their medical man, and wa^|pxious to see his friend in the receipt of a less pps«Kirious 
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inconfe than he received from the booksellers. It went so^ that Gold^iith actually 
donned a splendid professional suit ma^e for him by Filby — purple silk small- 
clothes, a handsome scarlet roquelau/e (i,e, short mantle) buttoned to hit chin/’ with 
a full-dress wig, a sword, and a gold-headed cane. The top of thJSi last he was to 
put to his mouth when meditative in the approved fashion at the bedsides of his 
patients. One hears, however, but of one patient of any consequence that he ever 
had. It was aiMrs. Sidebothain ; and he did not keep Jiulong. He had pi^scribed 
some dose for ^er, the terrific nature of which so stunned the apotliecary that he 
refused to make it up ; and, as the lady chose to trust the apothecary rather than 
the physician, Goldsmitli went off in a huff; and vowed he wpuld pr»£tise physic no 
more. Accordingly, though from this time the name of “Dr. Goldsmith” was 
more firmly attached to him than it had bf en, he fell back for the rest of his life 
on literature exclusively. distinction betwe^ two kinds of his literary bJsours 
will Khve already amply presented itself in the course of our memoir so'lar; and 
<ihis distinction has to be carried on in the reader’s mind as applying even more 
conspicuously **o what of his life remains. We have brought him to the year 1767, 
when he was thirty-eight years of age, spoken of with r dmiration as the author of 
the Inquiry into the State of Polite Learnings the Citizeti^f the Worlds the Traveller, a 
volume of Essays, and the Vicar of Wok field, but known also to have written no end 
5 f compilations and done an immense amount of obscure hackwork for publishei*s. 
Well, he was to live seven years iitore ; and during these seven years his life w^as still 
to distribute itself as before, and to exhibit a few finer occasional performances at 
the bidding of his owi?* genius gleaming over a vast basis of sheer drudgery in 
compilation. ‘‘It is surely to be ^regretted,” wrote one of his critics, “that the 
“ author of the Traveller, one of the best po^ms that have appeared since those of 
“ Mr. Pope, should not apply wholly to works of imagination.” It was easy to say 
^his, but how could it be helped ? He found it impossible to live by poems and 
novels done as he would like to do them. By hackwork alone could he live'; and, 
if he died of hackwolk, you must blame the system ? ) 

One chance of escape theife was, and Goldsmith had it shrewdly in view. The 
Drama was still a form of English literature in which one might follo»/ the bent of 
one’s genius, ‘^d yef'hope for sufficient remuneration. If one could write a really 
suctS^issfuP^lay, and so establish a permanent connexion With the theatres ! So had 
Goldsmith been thinking ever since the publication of the Vicar; and not , merely 
thinking, for in the spring of 1767 he had finiFhed tVe manuscript of his comedy. The 
Good-N^red Man, and, through Reynolds’s introduction, had submitted it to Garrick, 
^with a view to its production at Drury I.mie. He had spent pains on the comedy, 
and had taken the liberty, in it also, of differing from the prevalent taste. ' The 
kin^^f comedy then in fashion was^ “Genteel Comedy” or “ Sentimental Comedy,” 
was called ; and there was a rpecial%orror, on the part of theatre managers 
an^ critics, of what Height be considered “low” or tqo broadly farcical. Goldsmith, 
pre^ssfssed in favour of the oldar dramatists of the wntury, and especially of h^a 
countiprnuin Farquhar, whom he justly reckoned the ^st of them all, had ventured 
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'* on a return toithe st^le of #ree and natural humour. > Whether on this account, or 
for other reasons, Garrick did not like the iplajr $ and, after much hesitation on his 
part, and suspense on Goldsmith’s, it was put into the hands of Colman, the Covent 
Garden manageif Neither was Colman in any hurry ; and poor Goldsmith, while 
waiting for the result, had to betake himself for immediate supplies to his alternative 
of compiling. Not with his old employer, Newbery of St. Paul’s Churchyard 
(who, indeed, died in 1767^ but with Thomas Davies of Russell StreA, he made an 
agreement to write a compendium of “Roman History,” to be ready in two years, 
and for which he was to receive 250 guineas. And so, with a portion of this money 
advanced him,«he lived# through 1767, and at length, on the 29th of January, 1768, 
had the satisfacflbn of seeing his Good-Natured Man produced at Cov^nt Garden. 
Satisfaction is too strong a word. Colman had had no great hopes of the piece ; 
the aitpjrs, withl^nc or two exceptions, were cool about it ; through a gfeat part of 
the perfohijance the audience were little moved ; at the famous scene of the bailiffs 
hisses were heard, and cries of “low,” “low,” from the partisans of Genteel Comedy 
in the pit ; and not till the fourth act was the house fairly conquered "into laughter 
and approbation. Goldsmitl^ who had been accompanied to the house by Johnson, 
Burke, and others of the Gemrd Street Club, had suffered dreadfully. It was th'^ 
club night ; and though, when all was over, he tetok the congratulations offered him, 
and went back to the club with his friends, and seemed in riotously high spirits, and 
sang his comic song of the “Old Woman tossed ih a Blanket,” it was only mak&- 
helieve. “ All the while,” he said, telling the story afterwards at a dinner-table, “ I 
“was suffering horrid tortures ; and verily believe that, if I •had put a b*t into my 
“ mouth, it would have strangled me on the spot, f )yas so excessively ill ; but I made 
“ more noise than usual to cover all that^ and so they never perqpived my not eating, 
“ nor, I believe, at all imagined to themselves the anguish of my heart. But, when 

“ all were gone except Johnson here, I burst out a-crying and even swore by that 

“ I wodid neve» write again.” “ All which, Doctor,” said Johnson, who had been 
listening with amazement to this frank public confession of Golciy, “ I thought had 
“ l)een a secret between you and me ; and I am sure I ^ould not have said anything 
“ about it for Ae world. ” After all, however, the comedy might be called a success. 
With the offending scene of the bailiffs cut out, it ran a due nflmber nights ; it 
brought Goldsmith between 300/. and 400/. ; on its ]>ublication by Griffirf, w!th tlie 
offenditig scene restored “ in deference to the judgment of a few friends ^ho think 
in a particular way,” it had a con^derabie sale ; and Johnson, who had s^ood by it 
manfully all through, and written the Prologue, pronounced it the best come^ that 
had appeared since the Provoked Husband. 

All this time, of the writing of the Good-Natured Mam, and the trouble in getting 
it brought out, Gold.smith had continued a tenant uf his chambers in Garden 
Temple, where latterly he had kept 9 man*«ervanj. The success of his play, 
however, such as it was, indu^e;^ him to a still farther promotion of himself in tllfe, 
master of domicile and housekeeping. He purcha|ed, for Jbo/., the lease nAv 
; chambers in “No. 2, Brick \Jpurt, Middle Temple, up two pair of staii8('«and 
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famished them in what was thought a decidedly luxurious' style— “ WjiJton carpets,” 
“mahogany sofas,” canl-tables,” “looking-glasses,” &c. These chambers, 
consisting of three apartments, were to be his fixed I^ondon residence for the 
rest of his life. For neighbour, and occasional money-lender, ou the same .floor, 
he had a jolly barrister named Bott, also from the Green Island ; and in the 
rooms underneath was the great lawyer Blackstonc, dreadfully distiirlied in the 
composition dlf his Commentaries, every other nightj* when Goldy hati friends 
with him, by I:he singing and stamping and general hulla-baloo overhead. 'JVo 
nights every week, however, were club-nights with Goldy, when he met 
company out of his own chambers. Monday evening fiir somQ time, as has 
been already mentioned, and then Friday evening, was the fixed evening of 
meeting with his “more celebrated friendSf.of the Gerrard Street Club. But for 
homelier j<Xlity, and especially lor the pleasures of song along viith comjyjali ty, 
he belonged, it ap])ears, to another club, called the Wednesday’s Club, ^rtJiich met 
at the Globe Tavern in Fleet Street. In addition to persons now unknown, this 
club numbertJd among its members Kelly the dramatist, King the comedian, 
Thompson the song- writer and editor of Andrew Marvel, an Irish medical man 
and ex-actor named Glover, and a certain William liallantyne. Some manuscript 
memoranda by this last of the proeeedings of the club, and of the songs sung in it, 
came into Mr. Forster’s hands, and enabled him, in Life of Goldsmith^ to recover 
nihire of the history of the cluti and of Goldsmith’s connexion with it than had 
been previously known. 

From such a trial of* the nerves as the comedy had been it was almost a relief to 
toil on at compilation. And here it will be as well to give an account at once of 
all of this sort that Goldsmith was occupied with during the last years of his life, 
including the undertaking that was largest of all and that hung like a millstone 
about his neck almost to the day of his death. Contributions to the Gentleman's 
Journal, started l)y Griffin in November 1768, and to a Westminster Mugasine, 
b^n in 1772, aref hardly worth mentioning; a Life of Famdl, prefixed to an' 
edition of t’amell’s Works, published by Davies in 1770, was but by-play; and a 
Life of BoUngbroke, prefixed to a reprint by Davies, in the same ye?r, of some of 
BoUngbrok^,s pamphlets, is perhaps the poorest compilation that came from Gold- 
sirhih’v p(jn, if not the most featureless thing that ever called itself a biography. 
It was on his more extensive compilations of an historical kind that G9l(lsmith 
depended. His Roman History, which he had premised Davies in two years, and 
shares ^in Which had been assigned to other publishers, duly appeared in two volumes 
8vo. in May 1769, leaving him free for a greater compilation which he had just 
agreed for with Griffin. It was toobe a huge Natural J-Iistory, or History of the 
I^}^- and of Animated Nature, ip eight volumes, the payment to be 800 guineas for 
tne uffiole, or at the rate of 100 guineas si volume. It was the most magnificept- 
]6oking engagement that Goldsmith had ever made ; but it proved, as has been said, 
a millstone hung round his ne<^. For, five hundred guineas of the price hav^ig 
been«paid ere the work had been well begun, and ^*e whole before June 1772— 
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• by which tin|e Griffin, totraise the money, had transferred his rij^ht to otliers— 
‘Goldsmith, while employed on the uiider^king, was in the condition rather of 
one workiag*oif a heavy del)t than one working for expected wages. Hence the 
necessity of otht% labours to be carried on collatemlly. These M'cre —a Histoiy of 
Emfind in 4 vols., promised to Davies in June 1769, for 500/., and finished and 
published in August 1771 ; a school -abridgment for Davies, in 1772, of the K&man 
///rAj/7%lready#publishedf and a History of Greece^ begun for Griffifl in 1773, 
not published till after the author’s death. Add a translation of Scarron’s “ C!omic 
Romance,” and perhaps other things of the same kind of wliich no account has been 
kept, and Goldsmith’s ^liscelUineous literary industry from 1769 onwanls will not 
ap]K*ar inconsidtfable. Deserving particular mention is a jirojcct of his^ in 1773. (jf 
a “Dictionary of Arts and Sciences,” eg*, as we should now^ say,* an KncycIopa*di.a, 
to bjii^litetl bjl himself, and for ^'hich he had promises of contribfttions frtim 
Johnson^urke, Reynolds, Garrick, Biiniey, and others. He had drawn up a 
prospectus of this really promising scheme, and made other preparations, when the' 
impossibility of finding capital obliged him to desist. • 

Amid all this toil for the Muse of hackwork (what a hag she must be !) Goldsmith 
did not quite neglect the fineXind dearer Muse of his own affections. On the 26th 
of May, 1770, there appeared, published by Grifiin, at his shop in Catherine Street,^ 
])rice two .shillings. The Deserted Villa^: A Poem: By Dr. Goldsmith. This poem, 
dedicated to Sir Joshua Reynolds, and for the copyright of which Goldsmith htfd 
received one hundred guineas from Griifin, was instantaneously popular. Two new 
editions of it were called for in the following month, and atfourth in August ; and 
through the rest of that year the lovely village of ^uburn was in all men’s fancies, 
passages from the poem were in every jnouth, and the topiesj^ which it suggested, 
of depopulation, luxury, and landlordism, were discussed in connexion with it. 
Whatever reputation Goldsmith had won as an English poet by his Traveller was 
now mare than sonfirmed, and people were only anxious to have moreitn the verse* 
form from one who managed that form with so perfect a mast&y. As a writer of 
verse, however. Goldsmith was too fastidious, too careffil of every line and phrase, 
to be very productive. The Haunch of Venison : A Poetical Epistle to Lord Clarc^ 
written in 1771, but not published till after his death, and Tli^enoditf Auj^ustalUf 
“rather a compilation than a poem,” as he himself says, written to be sel: tef music 
on the^eath of the Princess Dowager of Wales, and actually recited and*sung at a 
public commemoration of that ^ventoin February 1772 in the room?^ of^ Mrs. 
Cornelys, in Soho — these, with one remarkable exception, to be mentioned jfi due 
time, arc the only pieces of verse of any length that came from Goldsmithls pen 
after The Deserted Villa^e.^ . But, to make amends for Ws sparingness in the article 
of veree, he gave the world a second comedy, richer and better every thaj^^^jj; 
first* and indeed about the best thing d!* its Wnd in^the Engli.sh literature of the 
wghteenth century. He was bu^y with this comedy in 1771, anj seems to have 
Jpy him finished before th^end of that year; i|it there Vas the usual, <# even 
than the usual, delay and difficulty in getting it accepted and brought ei the 
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stage. Not till the 15th of March, 1773, was it broughtiout at Covert Garden by 
Colman, under the name She Stoops to fonquer;»or the Mistakes of a Nighty which 
Goldsmith had happily adopted for it at the last moment. Colman* himself was 
dead against it, and had spread about dismal forebodings of its tailure. Bud the 
triumph was immediate and complete. It was performed every possible night for 
the rest of the season, and once by royal command ; all the town rang with it ; and 
the humours dF the immortal Tony Lumpkin raised such?oars of la¥ghter tfiat good 
hearty laught^ came again into fashion on the stage, the deathblow was given to 
prim “Sentimental Comedy,” and the practitioners and partisans of that style of 
drama were beaten off the field. Goldsmith’s receipts froiji the theatre may have 
been between 400/. and 5CX)/. ; and as when the play was publisHfed, 6,000 copies 
were sold within a^ear, he must have received something additional on that account. 
It was dedicated to Dr. Johnson, in words adnyrably chosen. “l|r inscribj^g this 
“sli^t performance to you,” said Goldsmith, “1 do not mean so much to c^iCipliment 
•“you as myself. It may do me some honour to inform the public that I have livetl 
“many years dn intimacy with you. It may serve the interests of mankind also to 
“ inform them that the greatest wit may be found in a chjyacter without impairing the 
“most unaffected piety.” What could be better expifcssed? Pen in hand, as one 
here sees, Goldy could do aiiythiig of this kind more beautifully and delicately 
'than any one else. 

(And now, having, with one exception, completed our inventory of Goldsmith’s 
writings, whether of the compilation kind or of the finer and more perma- 
nent kind*, during the, last years of his life, we are free for a look at the dear 
fellow himself, and his habits and circumstances socially, during all this exercise 
of his pen. ^ 

His head-quarters were his chambers in No. 2, Brick Court, Middle Temple. 
'Not only had he furnished them expensively; but the breakfasts, dinners, and 
suppers which he frequently gave in them, whether to his friends, „of the Johnson 
and Reynolds set, or to the needier Hiffemans, Glovers, Kellys, and other 
literary Irishmen, of whorfi he had always a retinue attached to him, were 
extravagantly lavish. This, with his perpetual giving away of gi]ineas to poor 
blackguards^ or hotter fellows, who wanted them, and his general carelessness 
o^hioneyr kept him always poorer than, with his receipts, he need have been. 
Ilis receipts during the last six years of his life may be calculated at betw'een 
3,000/. and 4,000/. in all, which was Worth iq. those days about double what 
such a Slim would be worth now ; and yet he w^as always in debt. Something 
may have gone to his reldtions in Ireland — to his much-loved brother Henry, 
before his death in May |768; to^his mother, who survived till 1770, and was 
b^d in her old age ; and then to his younger brother Maurice, to whom at any 
rate ve find him resigning a smigl] legacy that had been left him by Uncle 
• Gontarine. Some expense to Goldsmith was also caused by the arrival in London 
ofi* his .nephew Hodsoh, and hift residence there for) some time without means ^pf 
his qwn. Goldsmith’s famous accounts with his Wilor, Filby, which ran high 
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• — one year %s hi^ as JK)/. — were swelled by orders of clothes for this incon- 
venient young gentleman. But, on the^whole, his general recklessness in his 
Brick Court* Chambers, where he never kept* a drawer locked, and let his man 
Denais manage Everything — this and his open-hand edn ess to all about him in the 
London streets account sufficiently for his expenditure. Often, however, he was 
out of London, taking his open -handedness with him to the fielils, or along 
country^oads, and into rofdside inns or country houses. He was piR ticularly fond 
of starting with one or two Irish friends, after breakfast in Brick Court, on a 
ramble to Islington, tilburn, Hampstead, or some other suburb, returning late or 
not till next day. IJe and his friend Bott rented together for some time in 
1768, and agair^in 1769, a convenient cottage eight miles from Loijjdon on the 
Edgevvare Road; and in this ‘‘Shoemaker’s Paradise,” as Golismith called it in 
bnnopr nf the ftadc of its builder,® he worked ^ay for weeks logethfjr, in those 
years, al^^js Roman History and other things, running up to London whcti he 
liked. The neighbourhood was a favourite one with him, for he returned to 
it during portions of 1771 and 1772, for greater leisure to write ftis Animated 
Hainre— not this lime to ^e “Shoemaker’s Paradise,” or with Bott, but to a 
farm-house, in Hyde Lane, nbar the six-mile stone on the same Edgeware Road. 
Here, occupying a single room, and boarding wilh the farmer’s family, who became 
exceedingly fond of him, he wrote not only a good portion of his Animated Nature^ 
but also, it is said, She Stoops to Conquer, Of course, in addition to IheSe 
occasional retirements to the quiet of the Edgeware Road, there were longer 
journeys at intervals into various parts of England. He isd:racc(l into Hampshire, 
Sussex, Suffolk, Derbyshire, Leicestershire, Lincolnshire, and Yorkshire; and in 
1771 he was, for a good while together, with his friend Lord Clare at Bath. 
Some of these country excursions appear to have been undertaken in the interests 
of his Animated Nature ; at all events, in the course of the excursions, he now and 
then j( 7 tted down an observation for use in that compilation. Mote purely for 
pleasure was a visit of six weeks to France in the autumn of ijfo — his only visit to 
the Continent since his long and strange vagabond ranAle in it fifteen years before. 
On this occasion he went as one of a family-party, with Mrs. Horneck, a widow 
lady, whose acquaintance he had recently made through Sir Jo^ua I^nolds, and 
her two daughters, beautiful girls of twenty and eighteen respectively. Tb(f elder, iRr 
whom goldsmith had invented the playful name of “Little Comedy,” wEb engaged 
to be married to a Mr. Bunbury ; th^3/&unger, Mary Horneck, or “ The Jessamy 

Bride,” as Goldsmith called her, was unengaged, and ! Well, who l^ows? 

Of no feminine creature, at all events, save this “Jessamy Bride,” do we hear, 
in all Goldsmith’s life, so near to him, and i^ such cii^umstances, that the world 
can fancy he was in love with her and can wisl^ that they had wedded. 

Je§samy Bride!” what a suggestion of^the jasmine-flower, of gracefulness a^ 
white muslin, in the very sound, of her name ! Poor, plain, mean-looking Goldy*!^* 
— iwo-and-forty years of age, ioo ! — did he only lorjc and sij[h, and know i^ to Be 
^«peless? Everything was agjapst him even in this journey. For example, ^here 
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was Slat wretched Hickey, the attorney, who joined the party in Pays, and would 
make a butt of Goldy even in the pres€^ce of the ladies, and came back with the 
story how, maintaining a certain distance from one of the fountains *at Versailles 
to be within reach of a leap, he made a jump to prove his desertion ami his 
muscular power to the Jessamy, and tumbled into the water. Who could marry a 
man like that? One comfort is that she did not marry Mr. Hickey. When she was 
engaged, whiffli was not till a year after Goldsmith’s fleath, it w&s to a^Colonel 
Gwyn, whose wife she became about three years after that. She was alive as late 
.as 1840, having survived Goldsmith sixty-six years. She talked of him fondly 
to the last. « • • 

The reader may remember a certain Kenrick, who succeedi^ Goldsmith as 
Griffiths’s hack oif the Monthly Ke 7 ntrtV in, 175 7, and who had ever since Lccn, fur 
some reasoif, his deadly enemy. In March 1773, when Goldsmith fcad readied the 
verylieight of his living reputation, and She Stoops to Conquer was ^ming the 
' plaudits of the town, this envious brute, who w^as editing the London Packet news- 
paper, insertdl in its columns an anonymous letter of abuse against Goldsmith and 
all that he had done. Not content with condemning #11 Goldsmith’s writings and 
especially his last comedy, as worthless, flimsy, and >^)at not, he ventured on such 
^elegancies as this : “ Your poetic vanity is as unpardonable as your personal : would 
** man believe it, and will woman bear it, to be told that for hours the great 
‘••Goldsmith will stand surveying his grotesque orang-outang figure in a pier-glass? 

“Was but the lovely H k as much enamoured, you would not sigh, my gentle 

•“ swain, iii»vain !” When Goldsmith read this, his blood was properly vn ; raid, 
.accompanied by Captain Homeqk of the Guards, the brother of the lady whose 
name had been dragged in, he was off to the^bookseller Evans’s in Paternoster Row, 
where the newspaper was published. What passed was described to Mr. Prior, 
‘when he was writing his Life cf Goldsmith, by Mr. Harris, tae publisher of St. 
Paul’s Churchyard, who had been in Evans’s emnloyment at the time in qflestion, 
and was a witness to the scene. “I have called,” said Goldsmitn to Evans, “in* 
“consequence of a scurrilous*attack in your paper upon me (my name is Goldsmith), 

“ and an unwarrantable liberty taken with the name of a young lady. ^As for myself 
“ j^care litttr , but Her naine must not be sported with.” Evans, professing that he 
knew fiotliing of the matter, stooped down as if to look for the offensive article in a 
file of the*newspaper, when Goldsmith, unable to resist the sight of the big, Welsh 
back §0 t|mptingly exposed, came down upon it with a whack of his cane. Instantly 
it waSf big Welshman agaipst little Irishman ; a lamp which hung overhead was 
broken in the scuffle, and they were both drenched with the oil ; one of the shopmen 
ran for a constable, and the scaeak Kevrick himself, coming.out from his editor’s room, 
l^pjffjd .Captain Horneck to separate the combatants, and send Goldsmith home in a 
coach. For a week the towi\w^as raerry oVer the affray, chiefly at Goldy’s expens# ; 
1^0 had, moreover^ to pay 50/. to a Welsh charity, to avoid an action by Evans. 
One’s f»dsh now is that time cotfd 1 }e rolled back to^the moment of the scaffle,rSo 
that the lamp-oil that was spilt might have been pot^'d down Kenrick’s throat. «• 
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There is an abundance stories of Goldsmith in his last years, his ways in 

society, and Tiis tajle-talk. They are all^lo the same effect— what a sensitive, 
guileless, tender-hearted, and really high-minded, creature he was, so that every- 
body that kncw#him liked him ; and yet how absurd, blundering, alternately 
consequential and bashful, so that everybody took liberties with him, and it was 
only when people remembered what a writer he was, or now and then when his 
wits didvlear in^the course ^f talk, and he flashed out a brilliancy as Xeen as any in 
his books, that he was looked at with adequate respect. “Dr. Gc^dsmith,” said 
some one, “ is this sort of man ; when he comes into a room, if you have not seen 
“ him before, xpu look ^t him with reverence because of his writings; but, before 
“ he leaves the «oom, you may lie riding on his back.” Again, wh^ the poet 
Rogers asked Conversation Cooke, as lyi was called, who had Inown Goldsmith 
well and been n^ich with him, wha| he really was in talk, this was the^ answer he 
receivedjHj^ir, he was a fool. The right word never came to him. If you gave 
“ him back a bad shilling, he’d say, * Why, it is as good a shilling as ever was borni 
“ You know he ought to have said coined. Coined^ Sir, never enterfed his head. 
“ He was a fool. Sir.” Or^ke BoswelPs report of one of his conversations with 
Johnson. “Of our friend Goldsmith he said, ‘Sir, he is so much afraid of being 
“ unnoticed that he often talks merely lest yotf siiould forget that he is in the 
“company.’ Boswell — ‘Yes, he stands forward.’ Johnson — ‘True, Sir; but, 
“if a man is to stand forward, he should wish' to do it not in an awkwurS 
“ posture, not in rags, not so that he shall only be exposed to ridicule.’ Boswell 
“ — ‘ For my part, I like very well to hear honest Goldsmitlf talk away tirelessly.* 
“Johnson — ‘ Why, yes. Sir ; but he should not lik» to hear himself.’ ” To the same 
purpose is another conversation of Gqldsmith’s friends about him, recorded by 
Boswell “Goldsmith being mentioned, Johnson — ‘It is amazing how little 
“ (xoldsmith knows. He seldom comes where he is not more ignorant than any 
“one efee.’ Joshua Reynolds — ‘Yet there is no man whose ’company is 
V more liked.’ Johnson — ‘To be sure, Sir. When people find a man of the 
“ most distinguished abilities as a writer their inferior* while he is with them, it 
“ must be higjily gratifying to them. What Goldsmith comically says of himself 
“ is very true — he always gets the better when he argues^ alone f meanmg that bj 
“ is master of a subject in his study, but, when he comes into’ compai^, grows 
“ confused, and unable to talk.’ ” 

Among the best stories of Goldsmith tare certainly those preserved by ^osjirel]. 
The young Scotchman, it is to be understood, whom Johnson had seen 'rff at 
Harwich on his way to Uttecht, had returned from abroad in February 1766, 
with his head full of a pew enthusiasm for* Corsica* and Paoli. He at once 
renewed his intimacy with Dr. Johnson, whom he 4 bund now residing in JohnsC^.t^ 
Court, Fleet Street ; and, as during hi? absence Goldsmith had published his 
Traveller Tiwii other things, he no Ipnger wondered at finding John|on and Goldsmith 
so i^uch together. The three jmain supped at the Mjtre, and met once or twfte at 
Joltpson’s, before Boswell’s rett!r|j to Edinburgh to begin the practice of law. fiut 
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in 1^68 Boswell was again in London for a considei^ble time; attain in 1769; 
again in 1772, having in the meantime ^married ; and again iii 1773, when he had 
the honour of being elected a meihber of the Gerrard Street Club, already rein- 
forced since its cointnencement by some other new members, among whonv were 
Percy, Chambers, CoimaU) and Garrick. In Boswell’s pages, accordingly, and 
chiefly in the form of his own recollections of those visits to London, we have 
a pretty contkuous history, from 1768 to 1774, of that •Johnsoniatj, world ^hich so 
fascinated him. It was the time, in general politics, of the continued fame of Wilkes 
and Liberty — the time of Chathani*s obscuration, of the Grafton and other unpopular 
ministries, of the Letters of Junius, and of those disc<yitents ig the American 
colonies which led to the War of x\merican Independence. Nor,^mid these public 
events, were matters stationary in private vjjith the members of the Johnsonian group. 
Burke’s pelitical career as a Rockingham Whig begun in i j) 66 , and voice 
wa^ow powerful in the House of Commons. Johnson had added hj?»^dition of 
Shakespeare to his many previous publications, had had his famous interview with 
young George III. in the royal library, had begun his intimacy with the Thrales, 
and had entered on his sixties. The Royal Academy having been founded in 1768, 
Re)molds had become its first President, and received his knighthood. What 
Goldsmith had been doing has been already told— save that we have yet to advert 
to an honour that came to him, in association with Johnson, in consequence of this 
last-mentioned fact of the fouildalion of the Royal Academy. “ Dr. Johnson,” 
says the Public Advertiser of December 22, 1769, “ is appointed Professor of Ancient 
Literatunfib and Dr. 6 ^oldsmith Professor of History, to the Royal Academy. 
These titles are merely honoraiyi no salary being annexed to them.” It was 
Reynolds who had arranged these distinctions for his friends in connexion with the 
new institution. About the same time he painted his well-known portrait of 
Goldsmith, engravings from which were to be seen in 1770 windows of all 

the print-shops. Its only fault is that it represents Goldsmitlj, without a wig, 
whereas he invariaoly wore one. Reynolds, doubtless, foresaw that posterity would 
like to know the real shape of the head. 

And now, with these preliminaries, let Boswell tell some of^ his stories of 

Goldsmith' f ridiculous ways. Goldys Eniy of Johnson on account of his 

Jntervieiv ivith the King: — “ During all the time iti which Dr. Johnson was 
“ emplo]fed in relating to the circle at Sir Joshua Reynolds’s the particulars of 
” what passed between the King and ^im, IJr. Goldsmith remained unmoved 
“ upipn ^a sofa at some distance, affecting not to join in the least in the eager 
“ curiosity of the company. He assigned as a reason for his gloom and seeming 
“ inattention that he apprehehdpd Johnson had relinquished his purpose of 
*^^nishing him with a Prologue to his play, with the hopes of which he had 
“ been flattered ; but it was strongly suspected that he was fretting with chagrin 
. '-■* and envy at the singular honour Dr. Johnson^ had lately enjoyed. At length, 

‘ therfrankness and ^mplicitynpf his natural character prevailed. He sprung from 
” ttie sofa, advanced to Johnson, and, in a kind oi* flutter, from imagining himself 
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in the situaiion which hfc had just been hearing described, exclaimed, * Well, 
** you acquitted yourself in this converaatiofi better than I should have done ; for 

“I should have bowed and stammered through the whole of it.”* Goldyh 

Bloom- Coloured Coat : — “He (Dr. Johnson) honoured me with his company at 
“dinner on the i6th of October (1769) at my lodgings in Old Bond Street, with 
“ Sir Joshua Reynolds, Mr. Garrick, Dr. Goldsmith, Mr. Murphy, Mr. Rickerstaff, 
“ and Mr. Thewnas DaviS. . . . One of the company not being*come at the 
“appointed hour, I jiroposed, . as usual on such occasions, to order dinner to 
“be served; adding, ‘Ought six people to be kept waiting for one?’ ‘Why, 
“yes,’ answeretfl Johnsqn, with a dclicafte humanity, ‘if the one will sufier more 
“ by your sitting down than the six wall do by waiting.’ Goldsmitl}, to divert 
“ the tedious minutes, strutted about, of his dn*.ss, and I believe was 

“ senyujv vain tf it, for his mind was w’onderfully prone to such iftij)ressions. 
“ ‘ ComeJ^ome,’ said Garrick, ‘talk no more of that. You are perliap^i* the 
“ woret — eh, eh !’ Goldsmith w'as eagerly attempting to interrupt him, wdicn 
“ Garrick went on, laughing ironically, ‘ Nay, you will alw'ays *lool: like a 
“gentleman; but T am ta^nng of being well or ill dres/,*. ‘Well, let me tell 
“ you,’ said Goldsmith, ‘ whAi my tailor brought home my bloom-coloured coat, 
“ he said, “ Sir, I have a favour to beg of ycai. W’hen anybody asks you who 
“ made your clothes, be pleased to mention John Filby, at the Harrow, in Water 
“ Lane.” ’ Johnson — ‘ Why, Sir, that was because he knew the strange coloiftr 
“ w’ould attract crowds to gaze at it, and thus they might hear of him, and .see 
“ how well he could make a coat even of so absurd a colour.’ ’’ — — Cold/s 
Fads in Natural History : — “ On Thursday, Apfil 29 (1773), T dined with him 
“ (Johnson) at General Oglethorpe's, whq^e were Sir Joshua Rejpiolds, Mr. Langton, 
“ Dr. Goldsmith, and Mr. Thrale. . . . Goldsmith — ‘ There is a general abhor- 
“ rcnce in animals at the signs of massacre. If you put a tub full of blood into a 
“ stable^the hories are like to go mad.’ Johnson—* 1 doubt that.’ Goldsmith— 
** ‘ Nay, it is a fact well authenticated.’ Thrale — * You had better prove it before 
“ you put it into your book on Natural History. You may do it in my stable 
“if you will.’# Johnson— ‘ Nay, Sir, J would not have him prove it. If he is 
“ content to take his information from others, he may ^et thrdhgh hi/ book with 
“ little trouble, and without much endangering his reputation. ‘But, if He makes 
“ experjjpents for so comprehensive a book as his, there would be no end' to them ; 

“ his erroneous assertions would ^hen ii)! upon himself,’ ’’ Goldy frying to 

shine^ and resenting familiarity : — “ Goldsmith’s incessant^desire of being consp^uous 
“ in company was the occasion of his sometimes appearing to such disadvantage 
“ as one should hardly hayp supposed possible in a man^of his genius . . . (Once) 
“ when (he was) talking in a company with fluent vivacity, and, as he flatt .**3^ 
** himself, to the admiration of all whd*were apresei^t, a German who sat next 
“ him, and perceived Johnson rolling himself, as if about to sp.ea||, suddenly stoppeeP 
“ saying, ‘ Stay, stay — Tpetor Shonson is gjing to say something.’ This 
“ was, no doubt, very provokift^ especially to one so irritable as Goldsmith, yho 
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** frequently mentioned it with strong expressions of iftdigna(ioii. j^t may also be 
observed that Goldsmi{h was sometimes content to be treated with an easy 
** familiarity, but upon occasions would be consequential and important An 
** instance of this occurred in a small particular. Johnson had a Vay of contracting 
“ the names of his friends ; as Beauclerk, Beau ; Boswell, Bozzy ; Langton, l.anky ; 
“ Murphy, Mur ; Sheridan, Sherry. I remember, one day when Tom Davies was 
telling that^ Dr. Johnson said, * We are all in labour%>r a nam« to GelHys play,’ 
“ Goldsmith .seemed much displeased that such' a liberty ^should be taken with 
** his name. * I have often desired him not to call me Goldy. ' ’* 

The foregoing are from Boswell’s “Life of Johnson,” where thenc is more of the 
same sort j but other stories, as good, have come down by other chShnels of tradition. 
One or two of the^e may be added to the strifig. — — Gibbon making game of Goldy : — 
While Goldsmith was busy with his * Grecian History,’ Gibbon is ^id to called 
upon him at his chambers in Brick Court. “ You are the very persoiyS^wanted to 
see,” said Goldsmith, “for I can’t remember the name of that Indian king who gave 
Alexander ttte Great so much trouble.” “ Montezuma,” said Gibbon mischievously ; 
till, perceiving that Goldsmith took the information iq#good faith, and was making a 
note of it, he thought the jest might go too far, and st^ded, “No, I mistake : it was 

not Montezuma; it was Porus.”* Burke making game of Goldy: — Burke, and 

his friend Mr. (afterwards Colonel) O’Moore, were walking together to Sir Joshua 
'Reynolds’s to dine, when they ’saw Goldsmith, w'ho was also going there, standing 
near a crowd that had gathered to stare and shout at some foreign women who were 
looking ffv t from the windows of a house in Leicester Square. “ Observe Goldsmith, ” 
said Burke to his companion, “^and mark what passes between him and me at Sir 
Joshua’s.” They aprived at Sir Joshua’s before Goldsmith ; and, when he appeared, 
Burke received him with a grave face, as if seriously offended. When Goldsmith had 
pressed some time for an explanation, Burke, with seeming reluctance, said it was 
really too n»uch to expect that one could continue to be intimate with hhn^after the 
indiscreet way in W'hich he had been behaving in the square. With great earnestness 
Goldsmith professed his igAorance of having done anything wrong, and asked what 
it was. “ Why,” said Burke, “did you not exclaim, as you were looking up at 
those wom^n, whA stupid beasts the people must be for staring with such admiration 
at thos^ painted Jezebels while a man of your talents passed by unnoticed ! ” 
” Surely did not say that,” said the astonished Goldsmith. “Nay, if ya\i.had not 
said so,^” replied Burke, “how should ^I«have jenown it?” “That’s true,” said 
Gol(j[S(mith humbly ; “1 am very sorry — ^it was very foolish ; I do recollect that 
something of the kind passed through my mind, but 1 did not think 1 had uttered 

it.” Goldy and the JPig-Buteker : — ^At the humbly W^nesday’s Club at the 

^nbe in Fleet Street, according to Mr. Forster, no less than at the Gerrard Street 
Club and the parties at Sir Joshuals, Goldsmith was the subject of practical jokes. 
^Mr. Forster tells ^me of these and adds this stpry : A frequent attendant at the 
Club»waB “a certain^'Mr. B., ^escribed as a good sort of man and an eminent ^ig- 
* * h 9 >tcher, who piqued himself very much on his goodaeDowship with the author c^.the 
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’• " Traveiltr^ Vid whose corfctant manner of drinking to him was, * Come, Noll, here’s 
’“my service to you, old boy I * Repeating ^is one night after the comedy {t/u Good- 
“ Matured Man) was played, and when there was a very full club, Glover went over 
“to jaoldsmith, ^d said in a whisper that he ought not to allow such liberties. 
‘“Let him alone,’ answered Goldsmith, ‘and you’ll see how civilly I’ll let him 
“ down.’ He waited a little ; and, on the next pause in the conversation, called out 
“aloud^with a^arked esfression of politeness and courtesy, ‘Mr. 9 ., I have the 
“honour of drinking your good health.’ ‘Thankee, thankee, Noll,’ returned 
“ Mr. B., pulling the pipe out of his mouth, and answering with great briskness.” 

Enough in ^this veii|^! Quite as numerous are the anecdotes of Goldsmith’s 
extreme tenderness of nerve, his generosity, his quick sympathy with all kinds of 
distress. Once, at a whist-table, we are^told, hearing a w'oman Ang in*the streets, 
and jyu ck by sc|nething peculiarly Qioumful in the tones of her voice, ha could not 
rest till had run out, given her some silver, and sent her away. In his ^wn 
poverty he was ready with help and kind words not only for the Purdons, Hiffernans^ 
and other poor Grub Street hacks, personally known to him, but jalso for any 
unknown young fellow he^ight casually encounter walking about the Temple 
Gardens and looking aimlessVnd woe-begone. Remembering this, one cannot help 
wondering sometimes what might have happeiv»l or been prevented, if the boy 
Chatterton, during his fatal three months in London (May — August 1770) had chanced ^ 
upon Goldsmith in his weary ramblings. One cannot but imagine, at all events, 
a certain sad significance in the fact that the hour of the last agony of that 
marvellous young life, the hunger>and-arsenic agony in Jhe dreadful^^garret in 
Brooke Street, Ilolbom, coincided with the tifi^e of Goldsmith’s absence from 
I .ondon on his Paris journey. As it was, he was one of the first, on his return, to 
hear of Chatterton’s fate, and to talk of him and the Rowley Poems. But what 
more is needed to attest the essential goodness of Goldsmith’s heart, his singular 
unseliishness ai^d placability than the story which Boswell tells of his momentary 
xjuarrel with Johnson? “1 dined with him (Johnson) this day (May 7, 1773),” .says 
Boswell, “ at the house of my friends, Messrs. Edwasd and Charles Dilly, book- 
“ sellers, in Poultry : there were present*— their elder brother, Mr. Dilly of 
“ Bedfordshire; Dr. Goldsmith; Mr. Langton; the Rev. Dr. ^fayo, % Dissenting 
“ minister ; the Rev. Mr. Toplady; and my friend, the Rev. Mr. Temple.” Th*.#e 
was much talk ; they came at last on the subject of toleration ; and John!v>n, whom 
the pj^ence of a Dissenting minister^niade unusually loud and pugnacious, was 
hammering away on this subject* without much success against Dr. Maiyo’iji calm 
stolidity in the common opinion. “During this argiftnent,” continues Bd^well, 


” Goldsmith sat in restless agitation, from a wish to cet in and sAtne. Finding 
“ himself excluded, he had taken his hat to go away, out remained for some time 
** with it in his hand, like a gamester, wl^, at the close of a long night, lingers 
little while, to see if he can have a favourable 0]2)ening to finish with success 
“ Once when he was beginning lo speak, he found himself o^terpowered by the loud 
voice of Johnson, who waa’at the opposite end if the table and did not perceive 


f 
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** Goldsmith's attempt. Thus disappointed of his wish to obtain tl^e attention of 
** the company, Goldsmith in a passif^n threw down his hat, looking angrily at 
“ Johnson, and*exclaimed in a bitter tone, “ 7'a^e it* When Toplady was going to 
“ speak, Johnson uttered some sound, which led Goldsmith to fiiink that lie was 
“ beginning again, and taking the words from Toplady. Upon which he seized 
“this opportunity of venting his own envy and spleen, under the pretext of 
** supporting^anolher person : * Sir,’ said he to Johnson,* ‘ this gentjeman Iftis heard 
“you patienlJy for an hour; pray allow us now to hear him.' Johnson 
“ (sternly) — ‘ Sir, I was not interrupting the gentleman ; I was only giving him a 
“ signal of my attention. Sir, you are impertinent.’ Gqjdsmith jnade no reply, 
“ but continued in the company for some time.” ' After he had gof^e, the rest talked 
a while longer ; Ifut at last, it being the clj^b night, the company broke up. “ He 
“ (JohnsoA), and Mr. Langton, and I,” says ^^oswell, “went together to tlg^club, 
“ ^here we found Mr. Burke, Mr. Garrick, and some other members, apd^amongst 
“ them our friend Goldsmith, who sat silently brooding over Johnson’s reprimand 
“ to him aflfcr dinner. Johnson perceived this, and said aside to some of us, * I’ll 
“make Goldsmith forgive me;* and then called t^him in a loud voice, ‘Dr. 
“ Goldsmith, something passed to-day where you andfl dined; I ask your pardon.’ 
“ Goldsmith answered placidly, ‘tTt must be much from you. Sir, that I lake ill.' 
“ And so at once the difference was over, and they were on as easy terms as ever, 

and Goldsmith rattled away as usual.” 

Goldsmith, as Boswell had to admit, did not always drivel in conversation. Forked 
lightningsi«»jow and thecu came out of the fog, and he said excellent and memorable 
things. We have already quoted^’is definition of Boswell’s main faculty, and Boswell 
has himself honestly recorded two or thr^ sallies of Goldsmith at his expense. 

“ One evening, in a circle of wits, he found fault with me for talking of Johnson as 
“ entitled to the honour of unquestionable superiority. ‘ Sir,’ said he, ‘you are for 
“making a„monarchy of what should be a republic.”’ Again^ in I775> when 
Boswell had booked Johnson for his three months’ tour that autumn in Scotland and 
the Hebrides, and it was mdre than flesh and bleod could stand to hear him exult- 
ing in the prospect and talking of the matchlessness of his grea^ man, “Is he 
like Burke,Ywho winds into a subject like a serpent ? ” said Goldsmith angrily, 
^en Johnson himself wUs occasionally outwitted by G^oldy, and took it good- 
humourecKy. “Johnson— I remember once being with Goldsmith in West- 
“ minster Abbey. While we surveyed thb foets’ Comer, I said to hin>, — 

* Forsitan et nostrum nomen miscebitur istis.* 

% 


“ W’hen we got to Temple Bar, he stopped me, pointed to the heads upon it, and 
“ slyly whispered me, ^ 


‘ Forsitan et nostrum i^inen miscebitur istis* 

Again, when Goldsmith, in talk with Johnson and Jleynolds, spoke of the difficulty 
oV fable-writing, and gkve as an^nstance “ the fable qf the little hshes who saw b^^s 
fly pver their heads, and, envying them, petitionefl Jupiter to be changed into 
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birds.” While he was dialing on this and pointing out very earnestly tha^ the 
skill consisted in “making them talk like yttle fishes,” Johnson’s laughter roused 
him. “ Why, Dr. Johnson,” he proceeded smartly, ” this is not so eksy as you seem 
to think ; for, if were to make little fishes talk, they would talk like whales^ 
Again, these two often-quoted sayings about Johnson are Goldsmith’s : “There is 
no arguing with Johnson; for, when his pistol misses fire, he knocks you down 
with th? butt-e»d of it ;**and, “Johnson, to be sure, has a roughneis of manner, 
but no man has a better heart : he has nothing of the bear but his sljin.” Finally, 
take the story of the fhe-a-t^/e supper of Johnson and Goldy off rumps and kidneys 
at Jack’s Coff%e Ilouse^in Dean Street Sir,” said Johnson, “these rumps are 
pretty little thirigs, but then a man must eat a great many of them bjL*fore he is 
satisfied.” “Ay, but how many of ^ese would reach to the moon?” said 
Gol^iith. “'if) the moon !” echped Johnson; “that, sir, I fear, ex\:eeds your 
calculation-^” “Not at all,” said Goldy firmly; “I think 1 could tell.” “iVay 
then let us hear?” “Why,” said Goldy slowly — and Mr. Forster must be right 
in supposing that here he edged off as far as possible from Johnson-^ “one, if it 
were long enough.” “ Sir, I have deserved it,” gasped Johnson at last. 

Poor Goldsmith’s successe^ in this way, however, bore no proportion to his 
failures. “I have been but once at the club* since you left Kngland,” wrote 
Beauclerk to I.ord Charlcmont, another member of the club, on the 5 th of July, 
*773 ; **and we were entertained as usual by Dr. 'Goldsmith’s absurdities.” Thft 
fiad become the common way of talking of him. More especially since Garrick, 
with his love of mimicry and mischief, had become a incmW of the o\i>b, it had 
become the fashion there to laugh at Goldy and al? Jie said and did. But the fashion 
sxtended beyond the club ; and, whenever Goldy’s friends met together, and Garrick 
:hanced to be among them, Goldy’s “ absurdities ” were sure to be the theme. One 
such place was Si^^Jajpes’s Coffee House in St. James’s Street, where for some time 
i company of p^’sons, partly belonging to the club and partly not, had been in the 
»abit of dining together periodically. Here, one day in February 1774 , when 
.ioldy was absent, it was proposed to write jocular ei^taphs upon him. Several 
luch were written, and among them this by Garrick : — 

“ Here lies Poet Goldsmith, for shortness called Noll, 

Who wrote like an angel, but talked like po^r Poll." * 

But it mgs not very safe to challenge Goldsmith at this kind of sport, as Ganick and 
>thers found to their cost when, lin th# course of the next month, .fraggier|{s of 
Goldsmith’s little poem called Retaliation began to be wl^spered about. W^does 
lot know this exquisite majiterpiece of satire, or rather of humorous ch^cter- 
tainting ? For there is nqt a touch of malice w mere caricature in it, but only the 
keenest and kindliest observation, and the quintessence of happy expre.ssion ? K?:i^ 
ill the friends that had been laughing at hfhn are ^aid oij*, one by one, with what is at 
ince most gracious compliment ^d most delicate banter, so tl^t they must have** 
^ liked it and not liked it, and must have known that tJie tables were UmeJ 
the whole pack of them,' by this one retort of Goldy, for all time to cofic ! 
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Es^cially what three portraits in miniature are tho|.e of Burkeip Garrick, and ’ 
Reynolds ! Burke lived five>and-twen|;y years longer, and was to be and do during 
those five-and-twenty years a great (teal more than he had yet been or done ; but it 
is Goldsmith’s character of him that we always quote when we^ant epigi;i^ or 
epitome. In vain Garrick tried, by subsequent verses, not in the best taste, to out- 
epitaph Goldy after he was dead; his clever ** Poor Poll” couplet does last, but 
Goldy’s thirtf-two lines on Garrick in his Retaliation lasf also, and a sbltlement 
for ever of ihft account between them. And what portrait of any one has come to 
us from the pencil of Reynolds more graphic than the unfinished pen-and-ink sketch 
of Reynolds himself with which Retaliatim ends ? 

IJj coxcombs averse, yet most civilly steering, 

When they judged without skill, he was still hard of hearing ; 

When they talked of their Raphaels,, Correggios, and stuff, f 

He shifted his trumpet, and only took snuff. 

By flattery unspoilt .... 

So, with thiS loving tribute to Sir Joshua, the poem breaks off. He had more to 
say in honour of the great painter who had been truly his friend. Did he 
contemplate the addition of a portrait of Johnson ? Most probably not. “ It must 
be much from you, Sir, that I takd ill,” the gentle creature had said to the terrible 
Samuel on receiving his apology for a gross insult; and, notwithstanding his tetchy 
observation about Johnson to Boswell, “Is he like Burke, who winds into a subject 
like a serpent ? ” it is clear that there was no human being for whom Goldsmith felt 
so profodRd and absolute a regard. 

They were not to be troubled?* any of them, with poor Goldy much longer. His 
Animatetl Nature &nd his Grecian Histc^, though not published, were off his 
hands ; and except that Retaliation may have been lying on his desk to have a few 
lines added to it now and then when he was in the humour, we hear of nothing 
particular that was occupying him in the months of February and March 1774. 
He had come to t)ie end of Some years of labour in compiling ; and now, if evev; 
vras the time for carrying into effect the resolution, to which he had been persuading 
himself, of retiring permanently into some quiet part of the country and coming to 
{^ndon oi*y for fwo months every year. But, in fact, either to go or stay would 
have behn difficult for him. All his resources were gone; his feet, as he 
walked m the streets, were in a meshwork of debt, to the extent of about 2,000/. : 
and ^11 f^at he could look forward to, wfthi any promise of relief in it, was the chance 
of a,^w stretch of some^ ten thousand acres of aciditional ditch- work and compi- 
lation^or some bookseller who would not mind prepaying for the labour in part 
He did talk of something; of the kind to the publisher Nourse, into whose hands 
^ property of the Animated Nature had passed, and who bad it now at press. , 
What would Mr. Nourse sfy to trking Hiares with Griffin in a large sequel to the 
Animated Nature , the form of a work on the ** vegetable fossil kingdoms?” 
ktr. Nourse does nof* appear jto have had time to consider this proposal when, as 
far# as Goldsmith was concerned^ it became unnecessary for him to think skore 
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about it. Gt 4 cly ha^ goneiin March, for a week or two, to his retreat at Hyde on 
the Edgeware Road, when an attack of a lotal complaint to which he had for some 
time been subject brought him back to his chambers in the Temple. I'lie imme- 
diate illness passed off, but a kind of nervous fever followed ; and at eleven o’clock 
at night on the 25th of March, Mr. Hawes, an apothecary and a friend of Gold- 
imith’s, was sent for. He found Goldsmith very ill, and bent on doctoring himself 
with “Jaihes’s# fever-powSlers,” a patent medicine the ]>ro]ierty m which had • 
belonged to Ncvvbery the publisher, and in which Goldsmith h%d great faith. 
In spite of all that Mr. Hawes could say, he would take one of these powders; 
after which he •became *worse and worse. * Dr. Fcrdyce, who had been just elected 
a member of flie Gerrard Street Club, and Dr. Turton, another physician of 
celebrity, were called in to assist jilr. Xlawes, but without avail. “Your pulse,” 
saidpr. Turton tl) his patient, “is in> greater disorder than it should befrdm the stale 
of your fever ; is your mind at ease?” “It is «<?/,” said Goldsmith. And so, with 
varying symptoms, he lay on in his chambers in Brick Court till Monday, the 4th of 
April, 1774, on which day it was known through town that Goldsmah was death 
He died at half-past four tha^^moming in strong convulsions. When Burke was told 
the news, he burst into tears. When Reynolds was told it, he left his painting-room, 
where he then was, and did no more work that day. How Johnson was aftiected at^ 
the moment we can only guess ; but three months afterwards he wrote as follows 
to Bennet Langton, in Lincolnshire : “ Chambers,' you hnd, is gone far, and podr 
“ Goldsmith is gone much farther. He died of a fever, exasperated, as I believe, by 
“ the fear of distress. He raised money and squandered > it by every, artifice of 
“ acquisition and folly of expense. But let nol^his frailties be remembered ; he 
“ was a very great man.” When Golcjismith died he was for^-fivc years and five 
months old. His body was buried, on the 9th of April, in the burying-ground 
of the Temple Church. The monument to him in Westminster Abbey, with the 
r.atin ihscriptiot by Johnson, was erected in 1776. 

• • 

About Goldsmith personally we can add but few particulars to those already 
given. As istimplied by the very name “ Goldy,” so persistently attached to him in 
spite of his remonstrances, he was a little man, — not above frve feec five inches 
high, it is said, though stout and thick about the chest and limbs. To liave son 
him waking down Fleet Street, with the gigantic Johnson by his side, Vhust have 
been a sight indeed. His pale apd piUeit face taken along with his. figure, people 
thought him one of the plainest little bodies that ever jsntered a room ; mev even 
called his appearance “mean.” loioking at his portrait now, and knowing what 
he was, we do not ftnd tl^is, but only a certaip oddness, caused by the outbulging 
forehead, the lax mouth and chin, and in general the pouting, sulky, “You 
don’t sufficiently respect me,” expression, though ^sociable and convivial, 
lavishly expensive in his style of entertaining others, he seems himself to have hsAf 
’ilipple enough tastes in eating and drinking ; he never had a haSit of excess winb, 
he was fond of a bowl of milk to the last One of his peculiarities— he higiself 
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notes it as a peculiarity in one who professed to write ion Natural V istory — was a 
strong antipathy to mice, cels, and mo^ little animals of the crawling kind, such as 
worms ami caterpillars. Of all tlie rest of that strange mixture, or jumble, of 
qualities tliat went to make Goldy, a sufficient account has alreadyHjeen given ; and, 
if one weie bent on summing it all up in some one general idea or impression, to 
be easily remembered, it must be that impression or idea in which his contemporaries 
concurred uifUnimously through every period of his life,* and whiclv has bd^n trans- 
mitted to us in so many forms, viz. that he was one of the best-hearted creatures 
ever bom, but a jiositivc idiot except when he had the pen in his hand. 

Except when he had the pen in his* hand! Ay! thqre has been his power 
with the yorld! And what shall one say now of Goldsmith’s^ writings?' Take 
four brief rcmarlfs :— ( i ) Not to be forgotten is that division of them, already 
dwelt on, ‘into two distinct orders — compilations and original pv'ccs, ^ the 
division was a vital one to Goldsmith himself— for his literary life consisted, as 
we have said, of a succession of glittcrings of spontaneous genius amid dull 
habitual drAlgery at hackwork— so it is of consequence in our retrospect of 
him. Probably much that Goldsmith did in the w^ of anonymous compilation 
lies buried irrccoveralily in the old periodicals for which he wrote, and whicli 
are now little better than lumbtr on the shelves of our great libraries. But 
his compilations of English, Roman, and Grecian History, and his Animated 
Wature^ once so popular, are still known, and are to be distinguished from that 
:lass of his writings of wliich the present volume is a collection. Even in the 
present -swilume there «ire some small things that must be regarded as mere com- 
pilations, and may serve as minof specimens of Goldsmith in that line— the wretched 
ihred called a Life of Bolingbroke^ for exanyjle, and the better, but still poor, Life of 
Parnell^ if not indeed also the Memoir of Voltaire^ and the Life of Bean Nash. 
Deduct these, and in the Inquiry into the State of Polite Learnings the Essays^ the 
Hce^ the Citizen of the IForld, the Vicar of Wakefield^ and the P^tems aneh Plays^ 
iron have, in varioits forms, the pure and real Goldsmith. (2) In all that he wrote, 
lis compilations included, t^ere was the charm of his easy, perspicuous style. I'his 
was one of Goldsmith^s natural gifts; with his humour, his tendqrness, and his 
^aceful de\icacy 6 f thought, he had it from the first. No writer in the language 
lias ever* surpassed him, or even equalled liim, in that witching simplicity, that 
gentle ci&c of movement, sometimes careless and slip-shod, but always in^ perfect 
^ood taste, and often delighting with th^ tubtles^ turns and felicities, which critics 
lave^lmired for a hundred years in the diction of Goldsmith. It is this merit 
.hat still gives to his compilations what interest they have, though it was but in a 
noderate degree that he cciuld exhi^il it there. Nullum feri scribendi genus non 
■ejjgit; nullum quod teiigit non oytaviP' (“There was no kind of writing almost that 
ledid not touch ; none that lie touched thilt he did not adorn,”) said Johnson of him 
111 his epitaph in Westminster Abbey ; and the rpmark includes his compilations. 
Fh rmiter^ his Hislor^ of England, for example, has become quite worthless ; jind 
,f y/>u want a good laugh over Goldy’s notion of what sort of thing a battle 
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might be, open the^ booklat his descriptions of the battles of Cressy and Agmcourt. 
What ** letting fly” at the enemy! and^how it is the Black Prince in the one 
case, and ifenry V. in the other, that settles everything with his own hand, and 
tuniJjles them dver in droves I But read on, and you will see how the style could 
reconcile people to the meagreness of the matter, and keep tlie compilation so long 
popular. And so with his Animated Nature. Johnson prophesied that he would 
make tlie work as pleasant as a Persian tale ; and the prophecy wa^ fulfilled. The 
“style” of Goldsmith — which includes^ of course, the habitual rule of sequence in his 
ideas, his sense of fitness and harmony, the liveliness of his fancy from moment to 
moment, and.his genc^-al mental tact— fliis is a study in itself. (3) In his original 
writings, whertf the charm of his style is most felt, there is* with all tjjeir variety of 
form, a certain sameness of general effqpt. The field of incideifts, characters, senti- 
ments, and inmgincd situations, within which the author moves, is i limited one, 
though there is great deftness of recombination within that horizon. We do not 
mean merely that Goldsmith, as an eighteenth-century writer, did not go beyond the 
intellectual and poetic range to which his century had restricted itsdff This is true ; 
and though we discern in . Goldsmith’s writings a fine vein of peculiarity, or even 
uniqueness, for the generation to which they belonged, there is yet abundant p: oof 
that his critical tenets did not essentially trani^end those of his generation. Kvq^i 
more for him than for some of his contemporaries. Pope was the limit of classic Englisli 
literature, and the older grandeurs of Shakespeare and Milton were rugged, barbaric 
mountain-masses, well. at a distance. But, over and above this limitation of Gold- 
smith’s range by essential sympathy with the tastes of his tifte, there waf ft sometliing 
in his own method and choice of subjects causingla farther and inner circumscription 
of his bounds. All Goldsmith’s phai^asies, whether in verso or prose — his Vicar of 
Wakefield f his Traveller ^ his Deserted Village, his Good-Natured Man and She St(X>/>s 
to Contjuer, and even the humorous sketches that occur in his Essays and 
Citiztn of thm World — are phantasies of what may be called remmiscence. Less 
than even Smollett, did Goldsmith invent, if by invention we mean a projection of 
the imagination into vacant space, and a filling of portion after portion of that space, 
as by sheer bold dreaming, with scenery, events, and beings, never known before. He 
drew on the recollections of his own life, on the histojy of h.is own family, on^he 
characters of his relatives, on whimsical incidents that had happened to him in his 
Irisl^youth or during his continental panderings, on his experience as a literary 
drudge in London. It is easy do picll out passages in his Vkar, his Qjti^^n, and 
elsewhere, which are, with hardly a disguise, autob^graphical. Dr. Priisrose is 
his own father, and the good clergyman of the Deserted Village is his brothed 
1 ferny ; the simple Mosqs» the Gentleman in Black, yifting Honey wood in the Good- 
Natured Aldn, and even Tony Lumpkin in She Stoops to Conquer, are so n',9ny 
reproductions of phases of himself ; thf incident on«which this last play turns, 
mistake of a gentleman’s hous^ for an inn,^as a remembered blunder of his owli^ 
early life ; and more than once his device for ending all happily is a bcSievolent 
uncle in the background. That of these sim^e elements he made so\many 
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chanmng combinations, really differing from each other, tEmd aU, though suggested 
by fact, yet hung so sweetly in an ide%l air, proved what an artist he was, and 
was better than much that is commonly called invention. In short, if there is 
a sameness of effect in Goldsmith’s writings, it is because they cons&t of poetry and 
truth, humour and pathos, from his own life, and the supply from such a life as 
his was not inexhaustible. (4) Though so much of Goldsmith’s best writing was 
generalized an# idealized reminiscence, he discharged all special Irish colour out of 
the reminiscencip. There are, of course, Irish references and allusions, and we 
know what a warm heart he had to the last for the island of his birth. But in 
most of his writings, even when it may liavo been Irish recollections Uiat suggested 
the theme, he is careful to drop its origin, and transplant the tal& into England. 
The ideal air in vffiich his phantasies are hung is an English air. The of 

Wak^ild is* an English prose-idyll ; Ske Stoops^ Cofiqtfcr is a comedy of English 
humdhr, and Tony Lumpkin is an English countiy-lout ; and, notwithstanding all 
the accuracy with which Lissoy and its neighbourhood have been identified with the 
Auburn of th& Deserttd Villag^t we are in England and not in Ireland while we 
read that poem. Goldsmith’s heart and genius were Irish ; his wandering about 
in the world had given him a touch of cosmopolitan ease in his judgment of 
things and opinions, and especiallj, what was rare among Englishmen then, a 
great liking for the French ; but in the form and matter of his writings he wai 
pifrposely English, 

DAVID MASSON. 
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There are ah Jf umimf faults in this things and an hundred things might be said 
to prove them beauties. But it is needless. A book may he amusitog wiM numerous 
errors, or it may be very dull ivithout a single absurdity. The kero of this fiece unites 
in himself the three greatest eharaeter^upon earth ; he is a priest, an husbandman, and 
the father of a family. Ife is draum as ready to teach, and ready to obey ; as simple 
in affluence, and majestic in adversity, dn^iis age of opiileuee and nfinement, whom 
can such a character please? Bneh as are fond of high life ivilt turn gvith disdain 
from the simplicity of his country fireside ; such as mistake ribaldry for humour will 
find no wit in his harmless conversation ; and such as have been taught to deride 
religion will laugh at one tohose chitf stores of comfort are drawn from futurity^ 

Olivkr Goldsmith. 


CHAPTER T. 

The Desert of the I 'amity of U'ah'efiehi. in 
nv/liih ft kindred /likeness frevaits, tt.\ ;.*<•// of 
Minds a.'t o/ J\ ri'ons. 


siliial(Hl ill a fine country, and a gooQ 
I nciglilurnrhoocl. The year was spent in 


w/uWi 1} kindred Likeness y'tv7'tiits, Its :,utt of \'i moral oi* niral amuscment, in visiting 
j]iinds ns' of Persons. ! neighbours, and reliHving such 

1 WAS ever of opinion, that the honest | as werc^x>or. We had no revolutions to 


man wlio married and brought up a largy i fear, nor fatigues !/.) undergo ; all our 
fiMuily did more service tlian he who con* J adventures were by the fireside, and all 
limied single, and only talked of pojmla- our migj-afions from the bUie bed to the 
tioii. From this motive, 1 had scarce bro^)”!!. v-- 

lakcii fnders a^year before 1 began to As we lived, near the road, we often 
rtfink seriously of matrimony, and chose had the traveller or stranger visit us to 
my wife, as she did her wedding-gown, taste our go^eberry wine, for which we 
not for a line ijlossy surface, but for sucli had great reputation ; and I prafess, with 
ftualities as wmild wear wolU To do her the veracity of an liistorian,^hat I never 
justice, she was a good-natured notable knew one of them fincTfault with it, 0|y 
woman ; and, as for lirceding, there were cousins, too, even to the fortieth remove^ 
Tew country ladies who could show more, all remembered tlieir affinity, without any 
^he cdhld read any English book without ehclp from the heralds^^olfice, and came 
much spelling ; but fpr pickling, very frequently to see t<8. Som^of^hem 

ing, and cookery, none could excel her. did us no gre 4 |t honour by these cla^s of 
She prided herself also upon being an , kindred ; os we had tlie blmd, maimed^, 
excellent contriver in housekeeping ; j and the halt jgnongst the number,t How< 
though I could never find* that we grew | ever,*my wife always insisted that, as thiqf 
richer with all her contrivances. ) were th€ same fesh an/i blood, they should 

However, we loved each other tenderly,^ sit with us ^ the same table. So that, 11 
and our fondness increased as ;pre grew ' wefiad not veiy ricK we generally hal 
old. There was, in fact, nothing that vemr happy friends about us ; for tl^is r»* 
could make us anm with the world or mOTk wilhhold good through life, th|t die 
ca^h other. We had an elegant hou^e poorer ife gjhestj the better please he 
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ever is with hieing treated : and as some | after her aunf Griss^l ; butemy wifi^ who 
men gaze with admiration at the colours i during her pregnancy had been reading 
of a tujip, or the wing of a butterfly;- so 1 j romances, insisted upon her being called 
was, by nature, an admirer of happy human I Olivia. In less than ^another year we 
faces. However, when any one of our had another daughter, and now «I was 
relations was found to be a person of very determined that Grissel should be her 
bad character, a troublesome guest, or one , name ; but a rich relation taking a fancy 
we desired to^get rid of, upon his leaving i to stand godir-othcr, the girl wry--, by her 
my house I ever took care to lend him a j directions, called Sophia'; so that we had 
riding-coat, ora pair of boots, or some- ; two romantic nances in the family; but 
times an horse of small value, and I always I solemnly protest I had no hand in it. 
had the satisfaction of finding he never , Moses W'as our next, and, after an interval 
came back to return them, lly this the of twelve years, we hacl^two sons more. / 
house was deareckof such as we did not It would lie fruitless to deny exultation 
like ; but never was the family of Wake- 'when I saw my little ones about me ; but 
field known to turn the traveller or the the vanity and the satisfaction of my wife 
pooi dependant out of doors. j were even greater than mine. When 

Thus we lived several years in a state | our visitors would say, “ Well, upon my 
of much happiness, not but that we some- i word, Mrs. Primrose, you have the finest 
times had those little rubs wliich Provi- | children in the whole country;” — “Ay, 
dence sends to enhance the value of its 1 neighbour,” she would answer, “they are 
favours. My orchanl was often robbed | as 1 leaven made them, handsome enough, 
by schoolboys, and my wife’s custards j if they be good enough ; for handsome is 
plundered by the cats or the children. , that handsome does.” And then she 
The Squire would sometimes faP asleep | would bid the girls hold up their heads ; 
hi the most pathetic parts of my sermon, who, to conceal nothing, were certainly 
or his lady return my wife’s civilities at I very handsome. Mere outside is so very 
church whh a mutilated curtsey. But we i trifling a circumstance with me, that 1 
soon got ' over the uneasiness earned by i should scarce have remembered to men- 
such accidents, and usually in vhree or ' tion it, had it not been a general topic of 
four days began to wonder how they . conversation in the country. Olivia, now 
vexed us. about eighteen, had that luxuriancy of 

My children, the offspring of tern- , beauty with which painters generally 
perance, as they were educated without 1 draw Ilebe; open, sprightly, and corn- 
softness, so they were at onCe well-formed | manding. Sophia’s features were not so 
and healthy ; my sons hardy and active, I striking at first, but often did more certain 
my daughters beautiful alid blooming, j execution ; for they were soft, modest, and 
When I stood in the midst of the little alluring. The one vanquished by a single 
circle, which promised to be the supports j blow, the other by efforts''successfully re- 
t'f my deebning age, I could not avoid ^ pcated. 

repeating the famous slory of Count ' The temper of a woman is generally 
Abensbeig, who, in Henry the Second’s : formed from the turn of her features ; at 
progress through Germany, while olhei least it was so with my daughters.' Olivia 
coiir^'ersf. came with their treasures, | wished for many lovers ; Sophia to secure 
brought his thirty-two children, and one. Olivia w^as often affected, from too 
presented them to his sovereign as the great a desire to please ; Sophia even 
most valuable offering he had to bestovr. repressed excellence, from her fears to 
In this manner, though I had but sbe, offend. The one entertained me with 
I considered them as a very valuable her vivacity when I was gay, the other 
^ present made to my country, and con-S with her sense when I was serious. But 
' jcquently looked upon it as my del tor. ' these qualities were never carried to excess 
Our ^'Idest son wris named George, Ijller in cither, and I have often seen tliem 
his uncle, who left us ten thousa! d pounds. , exchange characters for a whole day to- 
OvLi second child, a girl, I iuteiv ed to call gether, A suit of mourning has tr&ns^ 
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formed my OMiuett^ into .1 prijde, and a . which, os they never sold, I haA the 
'iiew set of ribands Kas given her younger j consolation of thinking were read only 
*sister more than natural vivacity. My J ny rtic happy / 2 w. Some of my friends 
eldest son Georgp was bred at Oxford, as called this my weak side ; but, alas ! 
I intanded him for one of the learned pro- they had not, like me, made it the sub- 
fessions. My second boy Moses, whom I ject of long contemplation. The more 
designed for business, received a s{>rt of 1 reflected upon it, the more important 
misccll^icous education atiiome. Jhit it i it appeared. I even wenl^ step beyond 
is needless to aftempt describing the par- ! ^Yluston in displaying my piinciples ; as 
ticular characters of^oung people tliat he Iiad ^graven upon lus wife\s tomb 
hatl seen but very little of the world. In • tliat sh^ was the tf/z/r wife of William 
short, a family likeness prevailed through Whisfon, so 1 wrote a similar epitrph for 
all, and, properly speaking, they had but my wife, though still living, in which I 
one character, — tliat of being all equally j extolled her priidcngu,^conc)Wiy, and obe- 
geiieroiis, credulous, simple, and inoffcii# | dience till tlealjiilfffnd having got it copied 
sivi*. } fair, el^fant frame, if was placed 

I over the dfiimney-picce, where it ans#cred 
CITAPTKR TT. ! several very useful purposes: it admon-» 

I'aiitii’y M ufoytuucs. The /. 'sso/ I'ortunc only . ished my wife of hcr duty to me, and my 
sonws to increase the Pride of the Worthy. fidelity to her ; it inspirdft her with a 


'I’he temporal concerns of our family were passion for fame, and constantly put her 
chiefly eonimil ted to my wife’s manage- ’ in mind of her end. 
ment; as to the spiritual, I took them; It ^was thus, >|)erhaps, from hearing 
entirely under my own direction. The i marriage so often recommended, thatjmy* 
profits of my living, which amounted to ! eldest^n, just ujjon leaving college, fixed 
but thirty-five pounds a year, I made over his aflcctions upon the daughter of a neigh- 
to the orphans an<l widows of tlie clergy j bouring clergyman, who was a dignitary 
of our diocese j for, having a fortune of | in tlie Church, and in circumstances to 
my own, I was careless of temporalities, give ber a larg? fortune, Ifut fortune 
and felt a secret pleasure in doing my was IiA’ smallest accomplishment. Miss 
duty without reward. I also set a r^- ^ Arabella Wilmot ,was allowed by all 
solution of keeping no curate, and of j (except my two daughters) to be corn- 
being acquainted with every man in the | pletely pretty. Her youth, health, and 
parish, exhorting the married men to | innocence, were still heightened by a 
lempcftiiice, anft the bachelors to malri- complexion so transparent, •and such an 
fftony : so that in a few years it was a happy sensibility or look, as 
common saying, that there were three could not g^,e on with indifference. As 
strange wants at Wakefield, a parson | Mr. Wilmot knew that I could make a 
wanting priddj young men wanting wives, very handsome settlement on my son, he 
and ale-houses wanting customers. was not averse to life maSHi ; so b<j|h 

Matrimony was always one of my families lived together in all that harmony 
jiwourite topics, and I wrote several whichgenerallyprecedesanex^ectedalli- 
sermdhs to prove its happiness : but thcrei ance. Being convinced, by experience, 
was a peculiar tenet which I made a poiHt that the days of courtship ar%thf|| most 
of supporting ; for I maintained with happy of lives, I was willing f^iough 
Whiston, that it >vas unlawful for a priest to lengthen the period ; and the vari- 
of the Church of England, after the death ous amusemijpts which the young couple 
of his first wife, to take a*lsecond ; or, to evei^ day shared in each other’s company 
express it in one word, I valued myself seemed* to increase their passion. We 
upon being a strict monogamist. • wer# gener^lly'awaked in the morning by 

I was early initiated into this important m^^ic, and on fine days rode a-huntinlN 
on which so many laborious Tie hours between ^eakfast and^dinner 
volumes have been written. I published tnl ladies devoted to dress and ^udy 5 
sotoe tnicts upon the subject myself, thev usiftlly read a page, and then^azed 
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at themselves in the glass, which, even the controversy was hottestp I was called • 
philosophers might own, often presented <mt by one of my relations, who, with a 
the page of greatest beauty. At dinner, lace of concern, advised me to give up 
my wife took the lead ; for, as she always the dispute, at least till piy son’s wedding 
insisted upon carving everything herself, was over. “ How,” cried I, “ relinquish 
it being her mother’s way, she gave us, the cause of truth, and let him be a 
upon these occasions, the history of every husband, already driven to the very verge 
dish. When /we had dined, to prevent of absurdity ? You might as wc,U advise 
the ladies leaving us, I generally ordered me to give up my fortune as my argu- 
the table to be .removed ; and sometimes, incnt.” — “Your fortune,” returned my 
with the music-maslcr’s assistance, the friend, “ I am now sorry to inform you, 
girls would give us a very agreeable ; is almost nothing. The merchant in 
concert. Walking out, drinking tea, | town, in whose nands your money was 
country dai^ces, qj;icl forfeits, shortened | lodged, has gone off, to avoid a statute 
the rest of the day, without the assistance j gf bankruptcy, and is thouglit not to have 
of cards, as*i hated all manner of gaming, [ left a, sliilling in the pound. I was un- 
except backgammon, at wliieh iiiy old j willing to shock you or the hnnily with 
4'riend and I sometimes took a twopenny ' the account till after the wedding: but 
hit. Nor can I litre pass over an oini- j now it may serve to moderate your 
nous circumsftlnce that happened, the last warmth in t!ie argument ; for, I siip]iosc, 
time wc played together. 1 only wanted | your own prudence will enforce the ne- 

to fling a quatre, and yet I threw deuce ; cessity of dissembling, at least till your 

ace live times running. ^ | son has the young lady’s fortune secure. ” 

• Some months were elapsed iii this | —“ Well,” returned 1, “ if what you tell 

manner, till at last it was thoiijd . con- ' mo be true, and if I am to be a l>eggar, 
vilnient to fix a day for the miptiiils of the | it shall never make me a rascal, or induce 
young coujilc, who seemed earnestly to me to disavow my ])rinciplcs. I’ll go this 
desire it. ^ During the^ preparations for j moment and inform the comjiany of my 
the wcddiiig, I need not describe the j circumstances ; and, as for the argument, 
busy importance of my wife, nor the j 1 even here retract my former concessions 
sly looks of my daughters : in fact, my j in the old gentleman’s favour, nor will 
attention was fixed on another object, — j allow him now to be a hiisljaiid'in any 
the completing a tracif which I intended ; sense of the expression.” 
shortly to publisli, in defemee of my fa- j It would be eiidloss to describe the dif- 
vourite priiicijile. As T looked upon this ! ferent sensations of bothvaniilics \Vhen I 
as a masterpiece, bdth for argument and ' divulged the news of our misfortune : bwe 
style, I could not, in the firide of my ! what others felt was slight to w'hat the 
heart, avoid showing it to my old friend lovers appeared to endure. Mr. Wilmot, 
Mr. WilmoJ^ as I made no doubt of who seemed before siiflieieiMy inclined to 
ri^-jelving hw. a\)probatioii but not till break off the match, was, liy this blow, 
too late i discovered that he was most soon determined: one virtue he had in per- 
violently Attached to the contrary opinion, : fection, which was piiulence, too often the 
and with g^i^od reason; for he was at Kouly one that is leftusat scventy-t\to. " 
that actually courting a fourth wife. ^ 


This, os may be expected,^, produced a 
vdisputc, attended with some acdimu^, 
which threatened to inteiy'iijit oui\ in- 
tended alliance ; but, on the day before 
that appointed for the ceremony, w'^e 
agreed to discuss the subject large,*. 

It w'as managed g^•ith proper spirition 
both si;les ; he assehed that I was heft r- 


O^oy * 1 retorted the charge : liu repITlt'l, 
and / rejoined. In the meantiifce, while 


; CHAPTER III. 

A Jfnrr.'if/w. The fortunate Circmnsiances of 
our Lives are f^enerally Jonnd at last to be oj 
I our own procuring. 

|Thk only hope of our family now was, 
that the Report of our misfortune might be 
; malicious or premat ure ; but a letter from 
: my agent in town soon came, with a c<fti- 
; lii^nation of every particular. The loss'<»f 
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uld have been | mother and the rest, wlio niiuj;le(I Ihcit 
trifling; the only uneasiness I felt was for j^cars with their kisses, came to askabless- 
my family, who were to be humbled with- | injf from me. This I gave him from my 
(»ut an cifucatioi^ to render them callous to j heart, and which, acMed to five guineas, 
contempt. ! was all the j^atrimony I had now to bestow. 

Near a fortnight had passed before T j “ You are going, my l>oy,” cried I, “to 
attempted to restrain their allliction ; for j London on foot, in the manner Hooker, 
prematoire consolation is l^it the remem- ' your great anccstf)r, Iravelied there before 
brancer of sorrow. During this interval, ■ you. 'fake from me the same horse that 
my thoughts were ^miployed on some ; was given him l)y tlie go<.nl bishop Jewel, 
future means of supporting them ; ami at ' this staff, and take this hook, too, it will 
last a small ci^re of fifteen pounds a year ' be ytmr comfort on the w’ay : these two 
was offered m% in a (listant neighbour- ; linos in it are worth a million, — ‘I liave' 
hood, where 1 could still enjoy my prin- j been young, and no\%am oW ; yet never 
cii^les without mtilestation. With this j saw I the righteous man forsaken, or his 
proposal I joyfully closed, having «deter- ; seed begging their bread.’ *Let this be 
mined to increase my salary by managing ; your consolation as you travel on. • Go, 
a little farm. : my boy ; whatever be thy fortune, let 


Having taken tins resolution, my next i 
care was to get together the wrecks of my j 
fortune; and, all debts collected and paid, 
out of fourteen thousand pounds we had 
but four hundred remaining. My chief 
attention, therefore, w'as now to bring 
down the pride of my family to their cir- 
cumstances ; for [ well knew that asp iring 
heg^i^ is \yretchedne^_ itsej^ 
c7tfrm)toe Ignorant, iny children,” cried I, 
“tliat no prudence of ours could have , 
]u'evenlcd our late misfortune ; but pru- I 
dence may do much in disappointing 
effects. We arc now poor, my fondlings, 
and wisdom bids us conform to our huml»!c 
situation. Let us then, without repining, 
give up lliose i^lendoiirs with wliicli mini- 
•bers are w'relched, and seek in humbler 
circumstances tliat peace with which all 
may he hapjjy. The poor live pleasantly 
without our Help ; why, then, should not 
we learn to live without theirs ? No, my 
children, let us from this moment give up 
pretensions to gentility : we have still I 
enough left for happiness if we are wi^,^ 
and let us draw upon content for the dA- 
ciencies of fortune. ” 

As my eldest son was bred a scholar, I , 
dctenniiied to send him to town, w’here 
his al>ili ties might contribute to our sup- 
port and his own. The separation ^ 
friends and families is, perhaps, one of the 
most distressful circumstances attendant 
The day soon arrived on | 
''^ich we were to disperse for the first 
time. My son, after taking leave of chis 


sec thee once a year ; stiU keep a good 
heart, and farewell. ” As he was possessed 
of integrity and honour, I was iiiuler no 
apprehensions from throwing him naked 
into 4 he amphitheatre of life; for I knew 
he would act a good part whether van* 
quislfl%l or victorious. 

His dc])arture only prepared tlie way for 
our own, whicli arrived a few days afler- 
w'ards. 'J'he leaj^ing- a neighbourhood in 
" liicli we had enjoyed so many hours of 
Iranqiflllity was not without a tear, which 
scarce fortitude itself could ^ suppress. 
Besides, a journey of seventy miles, to a 
family that had h^herto never been above . 
ten from home, filled us w’ith apprehen- 
sion ; and the cries j^f the poor, who fol- 
lowed us for some miles, contributed to 
increase it? The first day's journey 
brought us in safely w'ilhin thirty miles of 
our future retreat, ai^^l we m it n p for the 
night at an obscure inn in aimtfage by|b& 
way. When we were shown* a ropm^ I 
desired the landlord, in my u^al way, to 
let us have his company, with which he 
complied, as what he drank wo<l!d increase 
the bill next wiorning. He knew, li#wever, 
the whole neighbourhood to which I waS' 
renjoving, particularly Squire Thornhill, 
who was to be my landlord, and who lived 
within* a few miles of the place. This 
g^leman»he described as one who de-i 
siKd to know little igore of the world thfi^ 
im pleasures, being particularly aemafle- 
able fo| his al^aqhment, for the {0u sisx* 
He ob^rved that no' virtue was nole to 




resist^ his arts and assiduity, and that 
scarce a fimner’s daughter within tei|| 
miles round but what had found him 
successful and faithless. Though this ac- 
count gave me some pain, it had a very 
different effect iijjon my daughters, whose 
features seemed to brighten with the 
cA."pectation ole>an approacliing triumph : 
nor was my wife less pleased and confident , 
of their allurements and virtue. While ■ 
our thoughts were thus employe<l, the 
hostess entered the room to inform lier 
husband that the strange gentleman, who 
had been two dayi[^ in the house, wanted 
money, and could not satisfy them for his 
reckoning. • * Want money !’* replied the 
host,®** that must be impossible ; for it was 
i?io later than yesterday he paid three ' 
uincas to our beadle to spare an old bro- 
cn soldier thaV was to be whipped through 
the town for dog-stealing.” The hostess, 
however, still persisting in her first asser- 
tion, he was preparing to leave the ijoom, 
ewearing that he would be satisfied one 
way or miother, when I begged land- 
lofrd would introduce me to a stranger of 
so much charity as he described. With 
this he complied, showing in a gentlcmjin 
who seemeff to be about thirty, drewed in 
clothes that once were laced. His*^person 
was well formed, and h^s face marked with 
the lines of thinking. He had something 
short and dry in his atWress, and seemed 
not to understand ceremony, or to despise 
it. Upon tho»landlord’s leaving the room, 

1 could not avoid ex\iressing my concern 
to the stranger at seeing a ^nllemaii in 
such circumstances, and offered him my 
])ursc to satisfy the present demand. “ I 
taj^.e it with a'l my Heart, sir,” replied he, 
**and am glad that a late oversight in 
giving wluSc money I had about me has 
shown me there are still some men like 
you. J mwst, however, previously entreat 
lieing jafonned of the name and residence 
- of my benefactor, in order to repay him as 
soon as possible.” In this 1. satisfied him 
fully, not only mentioning my name and 
late misfortunes, but the place to ifvhich I 
(„was going to remove, ‘‘This,/* cried* h 
'^iap])ens still more luckily than I hoiPd 
fotf, as J am going tne same way niyseV, 
having been detained here two da^ by tNe 
floodi* which I hope by to-morrot will be 


I found passable” I testified the pleasure j 
1 should have in his company, and my 
wife and daughters joining in entreaty, he 
was prevailed upon to stjay supper. The 
stranger’s conversation, which was a^once 
pleasing and instructive, induced me to 
j wish for a continuance of it ; but it was 
' now high time*to retire and take /.efresh- 
' ment against the fatigues of the following 
day. , 

'Die next morning we all set forward 
k)gether : my family on h<jrseback, while 
Mr. Burchcll, our new cofipanion, walked 
along the footpath by the road-side, ob- 
asrving with a smile that, as we were ill 
mounted, he would be too generous to 
attempt leaving us behind. As the floods 
were not yet subsided, we were obliged to 
hire a guide, who trotted on before, Mr. 
Burchcll and I bringing up the rear. We 
lightened the fatigues of the road with 
philosophical disputes, which he seemed 
to understand perfectly. But what sur- 
prised me most was, that though he was a 
money borrower, he defended his opinions 
with as much obstinacy as, if he had been 
my patron. He now and then also in- 
formed me to whom the different seals 
belonged that lay in our view as we 
travelled the road, “That,** cried he, 
j pointing to a very magnificent house which 
I stood at some distance, “ belongs to Mr. 

I Thornhill, a young gentleman who enjoys 
a large fortune, though entirely depcmlcnt 
on the will of his uncl^i Sir William 
Thornhill, a gentleman who, content with' 
little himself, permits his nephew to 
enjoy the rest, and chiefly resides in 
town.” — “ What I ” cried I,‘^‘is my young 
landlord then the nephew of a man, whose 
virtues, generosity, and singularities are 
.so universally known ? I have heard Sij;^ 
'^William Thornhill represented as one of 
tfie inosi generous yet whimsical men in 
the kingdom ; a man of consummate bene- 
volence,” — “Something, perhaps, too 
much so,” replied Mr. Burclicll ; “ at least 
he carried benevolence to an excess when 
^oung; for his passions were then strong, 
and as they were all upon the side of virtue 
I tlicy led h uj) to a romantic extreme. lie 
j early l^gan to aim at the qualifications of 
the soldier and tlie scholar : was soon 
! disringuished in the army, and had some 
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• rc^jutation aixipng men of lefniing. ‘ Adu- 
"lation ever follows thi ambitious ; for such 
alone receive most pleasure from flattery, 
lie was surrounded with crowds, who 
sho^^'id him onljr one side of their clia- 
racter ; so that he began to lose a regard 
for private interest in universal sympathy, 
lie lo^d all mankind; iiir fortune pre- 
vented nim froilf knowing that there were 
rascals, riiysicians tell us of a disorder, 
ill which tlic wliole b^dy is so cxipiisitely 
sensible that the slightest touch givc^i 
]iain : wliat slime havft thus suffered in 
their persons, tnis* gentleman felt in his ! 
mind : the sliglitest distress, whether real j 
or fictitious, touched him to the quic^ ana 
his soul laboured under a sickly sensimUty 
oLtUe misenes oT others*. Tims disposed ' 
to relieve, it will be easily conjectured he 
found numbers disposed to solicit ; his pro- ' 
fusions began to impair his fortune, but not 
his good-nature— that, indeed, was seen to i 
increase as the other seemed to decay : he ' 
-grew improviden t as he grew poor ; and, ; 
though he talked like a man of sense, his ! 
actions were those of a fool. Still, how- ; 
ever, being surrounded with i mportuni ty, i 
and no longer able to sa'.isfy eveiyrcquest ! 
that was made him, instead of money he 
gave promises. They were all he had to 
liestow, and he had not resolution cnoimli 
to give any man j^ain by a denial. By Ims 
he drew round him crowds of depciulants, , 
wliom he was sure to disappoint, yet wished 
to relJbve. Tliese hung ujKm him for a 
<ime, and left him with mei ited repro.'ichcs ' 
and contempt. But, in proportion as he 
became contemptible to others, he became ' 
despicable i9 himself. His mind had • 
leanccnipon their adulation, an<l, that sup* ' 
port taken away, he could find no pleasure = 
in the applause of his hearj:, which he liad ' 
m^Cflearnt to reverence. The world iiovv^! 
began to wear a diflerent aspect : the fliil- j 
tcry of his friends began t o dwind le into ; 
sim p le approbation ; appfoHanbn ' sobii \ 
touk^^e more '"flriendly form of advice ; \ 
and advice, when rejected* ])roduccd their | 
reproaches, . He now therefore found that • 
such friends as benefits had gathered rounrtl ; 
him, were little estimable : he imw found I 
that 'a man’s own heart must be ever given I 
tfl gain that of another. 1 now found that ! 


— that— -I forget what I was going Hi ob- 
^rve : in shortj sir, he resolved to respeci 
nim^elf, and laid down a plan of restoring 
his falling fortune. For this purpose, in 
his own whimsical manner, he travelled 
; through Europe on foot ; and now, thougli 
! he has scarce attained the age of thirty, 
I his circumstances arc more affluent than 
ever. At present, liis bounties ftre more 
I rational and moderate than before ; but 
still he preserves the character of an iiu- 
: morist, and finds most pleasure in cecen- 
tyc vi4u.es.” 

My attention was so muchiakeii up by 
Mr. Burcheirs accoilfit, tliat I scarce 
looked forward as lie went along, till we 
were alarmed by the cries of my fai^ily; 
when, turning, I perceived my youngest 
daughter in the midst of a rapid stream,' 
thrown from her horse, and struggling willi 
the* torrent. She had sunk twice, nor was 
it in my power to disengage myself in time 
to bring her relief. My sensations weie 
even too violent to jiermit my attempt-, 
ing h«;j rescue : she must have certainly 
perished had not my companion, perceir- 
ing her danger, instantly ])lungcd in to her 
relief, and, with some clifliculty, brourfit 
her i^ safety to tie opposite #t)ore. By 
lakiiTg«Lhe current a little fai tlicr up, the 
rest of the family got safely over, where 
we had an oiiportiuiity of joining our ac- 
knowledgments to hers. Her gratilurle 
may be more readily imagined Ilian de- 
scribed ; she tlianked lier ([diverer more 
with looks tlian with wonls, and continued 
to lean iipo» his arm, ns if si ill willing to 
receive assistance. My wife also liojied 
one day to liave llic pleasure <jf returning 
his kindness at lier ou-fi housil Thus, after 
wc wcrercfreifliedat die next inp, and Iltd 
dined together, as Mr. Burelieli was going 
to a difTercnt part of the country, lie look 
leave, and wc jiursucd our joiuncy ; my 
wife observiug, as lie went, thal shf liked 
him extremely, and protesting, tliiu if he 
had birth and fortune to entitle him to 
ma(th into s8ch afnniily as ours, she knew 
no mail she would sooner fix upon. I 
coidd not but smile to liear her talk in this 
loJty strain* ; but I was never much dW 
pjfcased with those li A-mloss delusions tl,^ 
tAid to jnakc us more liaonv. 
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CHAPTER IV. I There were tfree ojher apartments ; one; 

Pr«if that eaiu tht humblest Fortune m^ I for my wife and me, another for our two 
Irani Hap/iuess, 7v/tic/t dt-^ends, not ot^Cu- daughters within our own, and the third, 
cumttances, but Constitution. Yvith two beds, for the r^t of the children. 


The place of our retreat was in a little 
neighbourhood, consisting of farmers, who 
tilled their own grounds, and were equal 
strangers to 

tSeynad almost air the conveniences of 
life within themselves, they seldom visited 
towns or cities in search of superfluity. 
Remote from the polite, they still retained 
the primeval simplicity of manners ; and, 
frugal by habit, tjiey scarce knew that 
temperance was a virtue. They wrought 
with cheeiftlness on days of labour ; but 
obse^'ved festivals as intervals of idleness 
,and pleasure. They kept up the Christ- 
mas carol, sent true love knots on Valen- 
tine morning, *ate pancakes on Shrovetide, 
showed their wit on the first of April, and 
religiously cracked nuts on Michaelmas 
eve. lleing apprised of our approacji, the 
^hole neighbourhood came out to meet 
their minister, dressed in theiiv- 'finest 
clothes, and preceded by a pipe and 
tabor. A feast also was providefl for our 
reception, at which we sat cheerfully 
down ; aifd' what the conversation wanted 
in wit was made up in laughter. 

Our little habitaiioit was situated at the 
foot of a sloping hill, sheltered with a 
beautiful unclci’wood behind, and a prat- 
tling river before ; on one side a meadow, 
on the other a green. My farm consistcil 
of about twenty acrfcs of excellent land, 
having given an hundred pefunds for my 
predecessor’s good-will. Nothing could 
exceed the neatness of my little enclosures, 
tl^e elms an4 hedg^s-rows appearing with 
inexpressible beauty. M y house consisted 
of but oner story, and was covered with 
thatch, which g^ve it an air of great sinig- 
ness ; ^the^walls, on the inside, were nicely 
whitey»»shed, and my daughters under- 
took to adorn tliem with pictures of their 
own designing. Though th^ same room 
served us for parlour and kitchen, Uiat 
only mkde it the warmer. BesideSi, as it 
,was kept with the utmost neatness, ahe 
’''*iohcs, plates, and coppers being wll 
soourei}. ftnd all disused in bright rov,s 
on the jhelveSf^the eye was agreeably rc- 
lievecC tmd did'not want richer fijuiiture. 


Tlie little republic to which I gavft laws, 
was regulated in the following manner : 
By sunrise we all assembled in our com- 
' moil apartmeA, the fire^being previously 
, kindled by the servant. After we had 
I saluted each other, with proper ceremony 
I — for 1 always thought fit to keep up some 
^mechanical forms of good, breeding, with- 
I out which freedom ev^ destroys friend- 
ship — we all bent in gratitude to that Being 
(fcvho gave us another day. This duty being 
jierformed, my son and I went to pursue 
our usual industry abroad, while my wife 
ami daughters employed themselves in 
providing breakfast, which was * always 
ready at a certain time. 1 allowed half an 
hour for this meal, and an hour for dinner ; 
which time was taken up in innocent mirth 
between my wife and daughters, and in 
])hilosc)phical arguments between my son 
and me. 

As we rose with the sun, so we never 
1 ])iirsued our labours after it jgone 
I d^;n, but returned home to the ejecting 
I fiimily, where smiling looks, a neat hearth, 

1 and pleasant fire, were prei-'ared for oiir 
i viceplion. Nor were we witliont guests : 
I sometimes farmer P'lamborongh, our talk- 
ative neighbour, and often the blind piper, 

I would pay us a visit, and taste our^oose- 
: berry wine, for the makifig of which we 
j hatl lost neither the receipt nor the repiilii- 
I tion. q iiese harmless people had several 
ways of being good company ; while one 
! played, the other would sing some soothing 
ball.ad, — ^Johnny Armstrong’s Last (iood- 
* Night, or the Cruelty of Barbara Allen. 
, The night was concluded in the manpeii; 
.'»we began the morning, my youngest boys 
bbiiig a/ipointcd to read the lessons of the 
. day; and he that read loudest, distinctest, 

I and best,' was to have a halfpenny on 
: Sunday to put into the poor’s box. 

When Sunday came, it W'as indeed a 
day of finery, which all my sumptuary 
i Aiicts could not restrain. II ow well so- 
j ever I fancied my lectures against pride 
j had conquered the vanity of my daughters, 

I yet I still found tliem secretly attadied to 
: all^their former finery : they still loved 
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laces, ribanciS, bugles, aira catgut ; my next day 1 had the satisfaction of finding 
wife herself retained a passion for her criin- ■ iiy daughters, at their own request, em- 
son paduasoy, because I formerly hap- plojfcd in cutting up their trains into Sun- 
pened to say it b tcani e her. . day waistcoats for Dick and Hill, the two 

Tlifi first Sunday^ in particular, their little ones ; and, what was still more satis- 
behaviour served to mortify me. I had factory, llie gowns seemed improved by 
desired my girls the precechng night to l)e ^ this curtailing, 
dressed^arly tli^ next day* for 1 always • 

loved to be at church a good while before CHAPTER V. 

the rest of the congreaation. I'liey punc- a netv and great Aojuavtlanee intradneed. 
tually obeyed my directions ; but when we U'/taf tve flace most Ilo/es u/>on, generally 
were to asscinWc in tlicinorning at breaks proves mosijatal. 

fast, down camcimy wife and daughters, At a small distance from the house, my 
'dressed out in all their former splendour ; j'lretleccssor had madle a Seat, over- 
tlieir hair plastered up with pomatum,* shadowed by a hedge of liawlliorn and 
their faces patched to taste, their frains honeysuckle. Here, wJien the weather 
bundled up in a he.ap behind, and rustling ! was fine and our labour soon finished, 
at cveiy motion. I could not help smiling ! w'e usually sat together, to enjoy an ex-* 
at their vanity, particularly that of my wife, tensive landscape in the calgfi of the even- 
from whom I expected more discretion. . ing. Here, loo, we drank tea, which now 
In this exigence, therefore, my only re- ■ was become an occasional banquet ; and, 
source was to order my son, with an im- i as we had it but seldom, it diffused a new 
portant air, to call our coach. The girls ; joy, iko preparations for it being made 
were amazed at the command ; but 1 re- with no small share of bustle and cere-* 
pcated it with more solemnity than before, niony. ’^-On these occasions, our two littjp 
“ Surely, my dear, you jest,” cried my ones always read for us, and they were re- 
wife ; “we can walk it perfoctly well: gularly served after we bad done. Some- 
we want no coa':h to carry us now.” — times, togivea vaiiety to our at^isements, 

“ V''ou mistake, child,” returned I, “we the gi^ sang to the guitar; and while 
do want a coach ; for if we walk to church they thus formed a Utile concert, my wife 
in this trim, the very children in theparisk and 1 would stroll clown the sloping field, 
will hoot after us.” — “Indeed,” replied that was embellished with bltie-bells and 
my wife, “I always imagined that my centaury, talk of our chiUlren with rapture, 
CMiarleg was fond of seeing his children : and enjoy the breeze that wafted both 
neat and handsome about him.” — “ Vou ! health and harmony. ^ 
m*iy be as neat as you please,” inlerrupied • In this manner we began to find that 
T, “and 1 shall love you the betler for it ; ' every situation in life may bring its own 
but all this is neatness, but frippery. | peculiar plea urcs : every morning waked 
These rufilings, and pinkings, and patch- ; us to a repetition of toil ; but^the ev<uiing 
ings willonly make us hated by all the wives | repaid it with vacant hilari t y.^ 
of our neighbours, my children,” j It was about the begmmlig or autumn, 

I, more gravely, “those gowns I on a holiday — for I kept such at intervals 
may be altered into something of a olainejf of relaxation from labour — that I had 
cut ; for finery is very unbecoming in us, i drawn out my family to our urfllal ylace 
who want the means of decency. I do { of amusement, and our young muiteians 
not know whether such flouncing and ] began their usual concert. As we were 
shredding is becoming evc^ in the rich, if, thus (;ngaged,«M'e saw a slag bound nimbly 
we consider, upon a moderate calculation, I by, within about twenty paces of where 
that the nakedness of the indigent worlcL< we were sitting, and by its panting it 
might be clothed from the trimmings of j scent’d pressed by the hunters. We had 
the vain.” • nowmuch time to regect upon tfee poo^ 

remonstrance had the proper effect : anfnal’s distress, when we perceivfd tht 
th^y went with gi-eat composure, that very | do^ antltfiorsemen come sweeping ^ong 
mstant, to change their dresjs ; and the ' at some j’istance behind, and making the 
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vc-ry'path it had taken. I was instantly trary, gave hifci a question (Jt two from the 
for returning in with my family ; bit ancients, for which he had the satisfaction 
either curiosity, or surprise, or some fhore of being laughed at. My little ones were 
hidden motive, held my wife and daugh- no less busy, and fondly stuck close to 
ters to their seats. The huntsman who the stranger. All my endeavours could 
rode foremost passed us with great swift- scarce keep their dirty fingers from hand- 
iiess, followed by four or five persons ling and tarnishing the lace on his clothes, 
more, who afeemed in equal haste. At and lifting up fhe flaps of, .his poclftt -holes, 
last, a young gentleman of more genteel to see what was there. At the approach 
appearance tlian the rest came forward, of evening he tool« leave ; but not till he 
and for a while regarding us, instead of had requested permission to renew his 
pursuing the chase, stopped short, and >visLt, which, as he was qjur landlord, w'e 
giving his horse to a servant wdio attended, most readily agreed to. % 
approached? us wili'i a careless superior air. As soon as lie was gone, my wife called 
lie seemeej, to want no introduction, but |*h, council on the conduct of the day. She 
was going to salute my daughters as one wasof opinion, that it w^as a most fortu- 
certHin of a kind reception; but they had natchit; for she had known even stranger 
early learnt the lesson of looking lu'csump- things than that brought to bear. She 
tion out of countenance. Upon which he hoped again to see the day in which we 
let us know tliat his name was Thornhill, might hold up our heads with the best of 
and that he was owner of the estate that them ; and concluded, she jirolcstcd she 
lay for some extent round us. lie again could see no reason why the two Miss 
therefore offered to salute the femaje part Wrinklers should many great fortunes, 
of the family, and such W'as the power of and her children get none. As this last 
(ortune and fine clothes, that he fiiJtmd no argument was directed to me, I protested 
second repulse. As his address, though I could see no reason for it neither, nor 
confident, was easy, we soon became more why Mr. Simpkins got Ibc ten thousand 
familiar ;„gLnd, perceivjng musical instru- pound prize in the lottery, and w’e sat 
ments lying near, he begged to be fiwvoured down with a blank. “ I protest, Charles,'^ 
with a song. As 1 cVul not .approv^ of such cried my wife, “ this is the W'ay you always 
disproportioned acquliintanccs, I winked 4amp my girls and me when we are in 
upon my daughters in order to prevent spirits. Tell me, Sojfliy, my dear, what 
their compliance; hut my hint was coun- do you think of our new visitor? Don’t 
teracled by one from their mother; so you think he seemed to be good-natured?” 
that, with .a‘cheeiTul air, they gave us a — “Immensely so, indedd, mamnia,” re- 
favourite song of Dry den’s. Mr. Thorn- plied she: “1 think he has a great d^iil 
hiirsccmed highly delightcdtV’iththeirpcr- to say ii]>on everything, .and is never at a 
formance and choice, and then took up the loss; and the more trifling the subject, 
guitar him.si<j*lf. IJc played but very indif- the more be Has lo say.”— “ Yes,” cried 
Itrenlly; lu^.vcvcr, my eld^^st daughter re- Olivia, “ he is well enough for a man ; but, 
paidhisfbrmerapplause with interest, and j for my own part, I don’t much like him, 
assured Itlm that his tones were louder ! he is so extremely impudent nnd 
than even those of her master. At this**! but on the guitar be is shocking. These " 
coinj^imftnt he bowed, which she returned two l.'iikt speeches I interjircted by con- 
witli% curtsey. lie praised •lier taste, and traries. I found by this, that Sophia in- 
she commended his iindcrst.anding ; an temally despised, as much as Olivia sc- 
age could not have made llwm better ac- cretly admired him. “ Whatever may be 
quainted: while the fond mother too, your opinions of him, my children,” cried 
equally happy, insisted upon her landlord’s vl, “to confess the truth, he has not pre- 
stepping in, and tasting a glass o4 her possessed me in his favour. Dispro- 
^ooseberry. The ^vhole family seAed portioned friendships ever terminate in 
&rn(Hit to please him : my girls attemAed disgust; and I thought, notwithstanding 
to eaKertaiii him witii topics theft tliou|ht all his ea.so, that he seemed i)crfectly sen- 
mosi modern: w'hile Moses. onISthe con- sible of the distance between us. l.et us 




keep to comianions# of oA: own rank. ! 
There is no character more contemptible 
than a man that is a fortune-hunter ; and . 
1 can see no reason why fortune-hunting 
women should not be contemptible too. 
Thus, at best, we shall be contemptible if 
his views are honourable ; but if they be 
otherwi* ! — I sl^uld shuddfi* but to think 
of that. It is true, 1 have no apprehen- 
sions from the conduct of iny ehildivn ; 
but I think there are some from his cha- 
meter.’* I w<;yfild have^ proceeded, but* 
for the interrupti^ of a servant from the : 
Squire, who, with his ct)nipliinents, sent 
us a side of venison, and a promise to dine# 
with us some days afler. This well-tkned , 
]ircsent pleaded more povvciTully in his ' 
favour than anything 1 had to say could ! 
obviate. I therefore continued silent, i 
satisfied with just having pointed out I 
danger, and leaving it to their own discrc- j 
tion to avoid it. Tliat virtue whicli re- | 


was known in our neighbouruoou oy ihe 
ciaracter of the poor gentleman, that 
wouW do no good when he was young, 
though he was not yet thirty, lie W’ould 
at intervals talk with great good sense; 
but, in general, he was fondest of the 
company of children, whom he used to 
call harmless lillle men. 1 1% was famous, 
1 found, for singing them ballads, and 
Idling them stories, and scWoin went out 
Avithout something in his pockets for them 
— a piece of gingcrbreatl, or an lialfpcuny 
whistle. He generally came for a few 
days into our neighbouu^iood oTicc a year, 
and lived upon the neighbours’ Jjospitality. 
lie sat down to supper among us, and my 
wife was not sparing of her goosebc*ry- 
wine. Tile tale went round ; he sung us 
old songs, and gave the chihkeii the story 
of the Buck of Beverland, with the history 
of Patient Grissel, the adventures of Cal- 
.skin, and then Fair Rosamond’s Bower. 


quires to be ever guarded, is scarce woii 
tlie sentinel ^ 

CHAPTER VI. 

The Happiness of a Couniry Firesitie, 


f Our c<#;k, wliicli always crew at eleven, 

' now told us it was time for repose ; but 
an unfori'scen difficulty started about lodgj 
I ing the stranger — all our beds were al- 
, ready taken uji, and it was too late to 


As we carried on the former dispute send him to the i^xt alehous^^ In this 
with some degree of warmth, in order to • dilemnm. little Dick offered him his part 
accommodate matters, it was universally • of the bed, if bis brother Moses would let 
agreed that we should have a part of the, him lie with him : ‘I And I,” cried Bill, 


venison for siqiper ; and the girls under- , “ will give Mr. Burchell my part, if my 
took the task with alacrity. “I am sisters will take me to theirs.”— “ Well 
sorry,” cried 1, “that we have no neigh- ; done, my good children,” cried I, “ hos- 
bour or "stranger fo take part in this got)d , }>ilality is one of the fn;^t Christian duties, 
clfcer: feasts of this kind acquire a double i The beast retires to its shelter, and the 
relish from hospitality.” — “Bless me,” bird flies to Tts nest; but helpless man 
cried my wife, “here comes our good can only find refuge from his fellow-crea- 
friend Mr. Burcnell, that saved our Sophia, ; lure. ’Plie greatest strjyigcr i^i^this workl 
and that run you down fairly in the argu- ' was He that c.'une to save it.«^ He ncveil 
menl.” — “Confute me in argument, had a house, as if willing to sle what 
cried I. “You mistake there, h.ospilalily was left remaining aftiong us. 
Tn^relff ; I believe there are l)ul few that Oeborali, my dear,” cried I to my wife, 
can do that : I never dispute your abilities* “give those boys a lumj) of sng^‘ t»ch ; 
at making a goose-pie, and I beg you’ll and let Dick’i^bc the largest, because he 
leave argument to me.” As T .spoke, poor ; spoke first.” 

^r. Burchell entered the house, and was j In Jhc morning early I called out my 
welcomed by the family, wfio shr)ok him whole family to help at saving an after- 
^eartily by the hand, while little Dick growth oT hay, and our guest offering his 
■fficiously reached him a chair. assisj,^ce, 1 k‘ was accejUed among the 

I was pleased with the pooii man’s nurojber. Our labour^ went on lightly 
^iendship for two reasons: because I knew we mmed the swath to the wind. Invenf 
lhaf he wanted mine, and I knew him to foranost, Aiinl the rest followed in^lue 
^ iriendfy as far as he was able. lit successioif 1 could not avoid, however. 
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ubserving the ussiiluity of Mr. Lurchell ia < 
assisting ray daughter So)dna iii lier plirt ! 
of the task. When he liad finished his ! 
own, he would join in hers, and enter into | 
a close conversation ; but I had too gooil , 
an opinion of Sophia’s understanding, and | 
was too well convinced of her ambition, ' 
to be under fcny uneasiness from a man of 
broken fortune. When we were finished | 
for the day, Mr. liurchell was invited as 
on the night before, liut he refused, as lie 
was to lie that night at a neighbour’s, to«j 
whose child he was carrying a whistle, j 
When gohe, ou?- conversation at supper ! 
turned upon our late unfortunate guest. « 
“What a’ strong instance,” said I, “is| 
ihrft poor man of the miseries attending 
a youth of levity and extravagance. He 
by no mca^s wants sense, which only | 
serves to aggravate his former folly. Poor | 
forlorn creature ! where are now the re- 
vellers, the flatterers, that he could once | 
inspire and command ! Gone, jK^rhaps, 
to attend the bagnio pander, grown rich 
by his extravagance. They once praised 
liim, and now they applaud the pander : 
their former raptures at his wit are now 
convertecl into sarcasms at his folly : he is 

} )oor, and perhaps deserves povirt ty ; for 
le has neither the ambition to be inde- 
pendent, nor the ^ikill to be useful.” 
Prompted perhaps by some secret reasons, 

I delivered this observation with too much 


eyes, yet tlic^ animal itselflixiids the apart- 
ment sufficiently lightsome. And, to con- 
fess a truth, this man’s mind seems fitted 
to his station ; for I n%ver heard any one 
more sprightly tlian he was to-da^, when 
he conversed with you.” — This was said 
without the least design ; however, it ex- 
cited a blusl^ which slje strovciHo cover 
by an aflected laugh, assuring him that 
she scarce took jny notice of what lie 
said to her, but that she believed he might 
once have beei} a very, fine gentleman. 
The readiness with which she undertook 
to vindicate herself, and her blushing, 
were symptoms I did not internally ap- 
prove ; but I repressed ray suspicions. 

As we expected our landlord the next 
day, my wife went to make the venison 
pasty. Moses sat reading, while I taught 
the little ones. My daughters seemed 
ccpially busy with the rest ; and I observed 
them for a good while cooking something 
over the fire. I at first supposed they 
were assisting their mother, but little Dick 
infonned me, in a whisper, that they were 
making a wash for the face. Washes of 
all kinds I had a natural antipathy to,; 
for 1 knew that, instead of mending the 
c<)mj)lexion, they spoil it. I therefore 
I njiproached my chair by sly degrees to 
^ihe fire, and grasi)ing the poker, as if it 
j wanted mending, seemingly by accident 
overturned the whole, composition, and it 


acrimony, which my Sophia gently re- , 
proved. “ Whatsoever his foi mer ct>nduct . 
may have been, papa, his circumstances ! 
should exempt him from ‘’^censure now. ' 
His present indigence is a sufficient punish- ! 
ment for farmer folly ; and I have heard , 
^ny papa hvr.iself say, Ihat^we should never 
strike ohe unnecessary blow at a victim, : 
over whCm Providence holds the scourge ; 
of its resentment.” — “You are right,*! 
Sophy, cried my son Moses ; “and one j' 
of f, e ancients finely reprd^sents so mali- ’ 
cious a conduct, by the attempts of a nistic | 
to flay Marsyas, whose ckin, the, fable i 
tells us, had been wholly stripped off by • 
another. ‘ Besides, I don’t know if thisJ 
poor man’s situation be so bad my] 
Tather would represent it. We are Hht to ; 
‘^judge of the feelings of others by ^hat j 
we -night feel in their place. LHoufeverj 
dark the habitation of the mVMe to our 


was too late to begin another. 

CHAPTER VII. 

A Tmvn IFif descrihed. The dullest Felloivs 
v:ay Icarti to be comical for a Night or Two. 

WiiKN the morning arrived on which we 
were to entertain our young landlord, it 
may be easily supposed what provisions 
were exhausted to make an appea|;2i,llffii 
It may also be conjectured that ^y wile 
and daughters expanded their gayest plu- 
mage on this occasion. Mr. Thornhill 
came with a couple of friends, his chap- 
lain and feeder. The servants, who were 
numerous, he* politely ordered to the next 
alehouse : but my wife, in the triumph of 
her heart, insisted on entertaining them 
all ; for which, by the by, our family was 
pinched for three weeks after. As Mr. 
Burchell had hinted to us the day before, 
♦hat he was making some proposals of 
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marriage to Miiip Wilnmt, m)lion Geoige’s 
former mistress, this a^good deal damped 
the heartiness of his reception : but acci- 
dent in some measure relieved our em- 
Ixirrassjnent ; for *one of the company 
happeiiing to mention her name, Mr. 
.Thornhill observed with an oath, that he 
never anything more|*absurd than 

calling such a flight a beauty ; “ For, 
strike me ugly,” continued lie, ‘Mf I 
sliould not find as iRuch pleasure in ; 
clioosing my mistress by the information i 
of a lamp under tHe clock St. Dunstan’s. ” j 
At this lie lauglnft, and so did we : the ; 
jests of the rich are ever successful. Olivia, : 
too, coulvl not avoid whispering, loud ! 
enough to he heard, that he had an iiirmite 
fund of humour. 

After dinner, I began with my usual 
toast, the Church : for this 1 was thanked ^ 
by the cha|ilain, as he said the Church j 
was the only mistress of his ancctions. i 
“Come, tell us honestly, Frank,” said the • 
Sijuire, with his usual archness, “suppose ' 
the Church, your jircsent mistress, dressed , 
in lawn sleeves, on one hand, and Miss • 
Sophia, with no lawn about her, on the 
other, which would you be for ? ” — “ For 
both, to be sure,” cried the chaplain. 
“Right, Frank,” cried the Scpiire ; “for 
may this glass suflbcate me, but a fine girl 
is worth all the yiriestcraft in the cre.ation ! *' 
For what are tithes and tricks but an im- 
position, all a confounded imposture, and 
T can^fove it.”-»-“l wish you would,” : 
crittd my son Moses ; “ and I think,” con- 
tinued he, “ that I should be able to answer ! 
you.” — “ Very well, sir,” cried the Squire, i 
who immcdiateljr smoked him, and winked • 
on the rest of the company to prepare us ’ 
for the sport; “ if you are for a cool argu- | 
ment u pon that subject, I am ready to j 
'SSJJipWlie challenge. And, first, whether ; 
are you for managing it imalogically or*| 
dialogically ? ” — “ I am for managing it i 
rationally,” cried Moses, quitff happy at = 
being permitted to dispute. “ Good 
again,” cried the Squire ; ^ and, firstly, 
of the first, I hope you’ll not deny, that 
whatever is, is. If you don’t grant me 
that, I can go no further.” — “ Why,” re- 
^turned Moses, “ I think I may grant that ; 
and*make the best of it.” — “ I hope, too,” i 
returned the other, “you’ll grant that a 


I part is less than the whole.” — “I giant 
j tli|t too,” cried Moses ; “ it is but just and 
! reasonable.” — “I hope,” cried the Squire, 
j “ you will not deny, that the two angles 
, of a triangle are equal to two right ones.” 

I -—“Nothing can be plainer,” returned 
t'other, and looked round with his usual 
importance. — “ Very wellJ’ cried the 
i Squire, speaking very quick, “the pre- 
I misses being thus settled, J[ proceed to 
observe, that the cojicatenation of self- 
existences, proceeding in a reciprocal 
duplicate ratio, naturally produce a pro- 
blematical dialogism, wliich,.. in some 
measure, proves that tin? essence of spiri- 
tuality may be referred to the sacoiul pre- 
dicable.” — “Hold, hold!” cried j,he 
other, “ I deny that : do you think that T can 
tiuis tamely submit to such heterodox doc- 
trines ? ” — “ What ! ” replieiRfthe Squire, 
as if in a passion, “ not submit ! Answer 
me one plain question : Do you think 
Aristotle right when he says that relatives 
are relitcd?” — “Undoubtedly,” replied 
the other. — “ Tf so, then,” cried the 
S(juire, “ answer me directly do what I* 
])ropose : Whether do you judge the ana- 
lytical investigation of the first part of my 
euthym^n deficient' secundum «f2ioad, or 
quoad nAius ; and give me your reasons 
— give me your rcasiriis, I say, directly.” 
— “1 protest,” cried Moses, “I don’t 
rightly comprehend the force of your 
rf xsoning ; Imt if it l)e reduced to one 
simple proposition, I fancy 4 l^^en 
have an answer.” — “ @h, sir,” cried the 
Squire, “ I ain^ your most hunilde servant ; 
T find you want me to furnish you with 
argument and intellects too. No, sir, 
there 1 protest you are too liaKl for me.” 
This effectually ‘raised the laugh, agaiiisf 
poor Moses, who sat the only disiral figure 
ill a group of merry faces ; nor did he offer 
a single syllable more during thg whole 
entertainment^, 

But thougli all this gave me no pleasure, 
it had a very different effect upon Olivia, 
who mistook if for humour, thoirgh but a 
mere act of the memory. She thought him, 
therefore, a very fine gentleman ; and 
such;^s consider what powerful ingredients 
a g9*)d figure,, fine clotHes, and fortunp are, 
in \jiat ctoacter, will easily forgive^her. 
Mr. Thoflihill, notwithstanding lus\)eal 
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ignorance, talked with case, and could ex- | rupt, or verf negligent iniforming theini 


patiate upon the common topics of c^i- 
versation with fluency. It is nut surprising 
then, that such talents should win the affec- 
tions of a girl who by education was taught 
to value an appearance in herself, and con- 
sequently to set a value upon it in another. ^ 

Upon his fleparturc, we again entered very good hi#bands; and she kgew sc 
into a debate upon the merits of our young sensible girls that had* skill enough 


we deserve punishment for our vice, oi 
contempt for our folly.” 

My wife now kept u^ the conversation, 
though not the argument ; she observccl 
that several very prudent men of our ac- 
quaintance were freethinkers, and made 

some 
to 


landlord. Ai he directed his looks and make converts oj their spouses, 
conversation to Olivia, it was no longer who knows, my dear,” f’onHmn 


‘And 
continued she 

doubted but that she was the object that 4 “ what Olivia may be able to do: the girl 
induced him to be our visitor. Nor did ; has a great deaf to say gpon every subject, 
she seem li:> be nuich displeased at the in- I and, to my knowledge, is very well skilled 
nocent raillery of her brother and sister g in controversy. ” 

upon this Occasion. Even Deborah her- • ‘iWhy, my dear, what controversy 
self seemed to share the glory of the day, : can she have read?” cried I. “It does 
and exulted in her daughter’s victory as if not occur to me that I ever put such books 
it were her own. “ And now, my dear,” j into her hands: you certainly overrate her 
cried she tomie, “I’ll fairly own, that it , merit.” — “Indeed, pa])a,” replied Olivia, 
was I that instructed my girls to encourage ' “she docs not; I have read a great deal 
our landlord’s addresses. I had always I of controversy. I have read the disputes 
some ambition, and you now see;, that I ■ between Thwackum and Square ; the con- 
was right ; for who knows how this may troversy between l<.obinson Crusoe and 
end?” — “Ay, who knows that indeed!” 1 Friday, the savage; and I am now em- 
answered I, with a groan : “for my part, 1 ployed in reading the controversy in Kc- 
I don’t much like it; and I could have i ligious Courtship.” — “Very well,” cried 
been better pleased with one that was ' 1, “that’s a good girl; I find you are 
poor ancTVionest, thai? this fine geiatlcman iJcrfectly qualified for making converts, 
........ ^ j-y make the 

^goosebeiTy pie.” 


with his fortune and infidelity ; fcil* depend 
on’t, if he be what Ikuspect him, no free- , 
thinker shall ever have a child of mine,” | 
^ “ Sure, father, ” cried Moses, “ you are 
too severe in this ; for Heaven will never 
arraign hin» for what he thinks, but for 
what he does. Every man has a thousand 
vicious thoughts, which arfte without his 
power to suppress. Thinking freely of re- 


CH AFTER yill. 

An AviOHr,%vhich promises little good Fortune, 
yet may be prodnetwe oS mur/R * - ' 

The next morning we were again visHfcd 
by Mr. Rurcliell, though I began, for cer- 
tain reasons, to be displeased with the 
^ ^ o . frequency of his return; %it I could not 

allowing l^s sentiments to refuse him my company and fireside. It 
be wrong, yet, as he is purely passive in is true, his labour more than requited 
' 1, he is 


iigion may be involuntary with this gentle 
man ; so t& t. 


his assert, he is no more to be blamed for his entertainment; for he wrought amomj 
his errors than the governor of a city with« us with vigour, and, either in the fheibow 
out for the shelter he is obliged to ^or at fnc hay-rick, put himself foremost. 
afftHil an invading enemy. ”r Resides, lie had ahvays something amusing 

“True, my son,” cried I; “but if the '■ to say that lessened our toil, and was at 
governor invites the eneniy there, ^ he is | onc6 so out of the way, and yet so sensible, 
justJly culpabje. And such is always the | that I loved, 'laughed at, and pitied him. 
case wifh tliose who embrace eribr. The • My only dislike arose from an attachment 
vice does not lie in assenting. to the fjroofs* he discovered to my daughter. He W'ould, 
they see ; but bein|t'1tdind to ^any oil the ; in a jewing manner, call her his little mis- 
Vroofi} that offer. So that, though lour [ tress, and when he bought each of the 
Nrojgicous opinions be involurrfary v^ion j girls a set of ribands, hers was the fii^est. 
yet as we have been w|tfully cor- ^ knew not how, hut he every day seefiied 



lo become mcA-e amiqilile, 
prove, and his simplicity 
superior airs of wisdom. 

Our family din(^l in the field, and we j 
sat, oi^rather reclined, round a temperate i 
repast, our cloth spread upon the hay, j 
while Mr. Burchell gave cheerfulness to j 
the feask To Ijeighten oi# satisfaction, I 
two blackbirds answered each other from 
opposite hedges, the Jfamiliar redbreast : 
came and pecked the cnirnbs from our ; 

1 lands, and ev(n*y sound seemed but the* 
echo of tranf|uiilj4y. “f never sit thus,” j 
says Sophia, “ but I think of the two lovei*s j 
so sweetly described by Mr. ( Jay, whowerci 
struck dead in each other’s arms. TJicre 1 
is something so pathetic in the description, j 
that I have read it an hundred times with | 
new rapture.” — “In my opinion,” cried j 
my son, “the finest strokes in that do- j 
scription are much below those in the Acis , 
and Galatea of Ovid. The Roman poet 
understands the use of contrast better ; j 
and upon that figure, artfully managed, all | 
strength in the pathetic depends,” — “It; 
is remarkable,” cried Mr. Burchell, “that ; 
both the poets you mention have equjilly 
contributed to introduce a false taste into : 
their respective countries, by loading all 
their lines with epithet. Men of little ! 
genius found them most easily imitatecL; 
in their defects; and English poetry, like j 
that in the latter empire of Rome, is no- ! 
thingjit i^resent but a combination of lux- i 
urianTTmages, without plot or connexion j 
string of epithets that improve the , 
sound without carrying on the sense. But i 
perhaps, madam, while I thus reprehend j 
others, you’ll think it just that I should | 
^ve them an opportunity to retaliate ; and, ! 
indeed, I have made this remark only to : 
Jjjy^n opportunity of introducing to the • 
coSnpffhy a ballad, which, whatever be its m 
other defects, is, I think, at least fr^e froniV 
those I have mentioned.” i 

A BAIXAD. 

“ 'I’liRN, gentle Hermit of th^ dulc. 

And guide my lonely way 
To where yon taper cheers the wale 
With hospitable ray. 

” For here forlorn and lost I tread, 

* fainting steps and slow, 


Forbear, my son,” the Hermit cries, 

I ** 'I’o tempt the dangerous gloom ; 

* For yonder faithless phantom flies 
*To lure thee lo thy doom. 

** Here to the houseless child of want 
My door is open still ; 

And, though my portion is but scant, 

I give it with good will. 

“ Then turn to-night, aiui freejy sh;ire 
Whate’er iiiy cell bestows ; 

My rushy couch and frugal fare, 

My blessing and repose. • 

** No flocks that range the valley free 
'lo slaughter I condemn ; 

Taught by that Power that pities me, 

1 learn to pity them : ^ 

But from the moiintain's gra.ssy side 
A guiltless feast I bring; j 
A -scrip with herbs and fruits supplied. 
And water from the spring. 

“ 'riicn, pilgrim, turn ; thy cares forego 
All earth-born cares are wrmig: 

Man wants but little here belww, 

Nor wants that little long.” 

.Soft as the dew from heaven descend.. 

His gentle accents fell ; 

Th« nuKlest stranger lowly bends. 

And follows' to the cell. 

Far in ;i wilderness obscure 
'fhe loneb' mansion lay, 

A refuge to the neighbouring poor, 

And strangers led astray. 

No Stores Ixrne.'itllftts humble tlit^l 
I'Hf piired a master’s care ; . 

The wicket, oixfning with a latch. 
Received the Iiari'ilcss pair. 

Ami now, when busy crowds retire 
To take their evening rest, 

The hermit trimm'd his little fire. 

And cheer’d his pensive guest : 

And spread His vegetable store, 

And pjailv press’d, and smiled ; 

And, .skill’u in legendary lore, 

The lingering hours beguiled. 

Around, in sympathetic mirth,^ 

Its tricks the kitten fries, * ^ 

The cricket cViirnips on the hearth, 

'rhe crackling fagot flics. ^ 

But nothing could a charm impart 
'I'o soothe the stranger's woe ; 

For grief was heavy at his heart, w 
And tcarw began to flow. 

His rising cares the Hermit spied. 

With ansYfering care opfiress’d : 

And “ Whence, unhappy youth,” he cried, 
** The sorrows of thy breast ? 

** E^om better habitations spum'd, 
/Reluctant dost thou rove? 

Or grieve for friendsh^ unretum'd, 

C C)r ttnregarded love ? 

^'Alas ! yihe joys that fortune brings 
Arej^rifling, and decay: 
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wit to im- 
to assume the 
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Lid those who prize the paltry things, 
More trifling still than they. 

And what is friendship but a name, 

A charm that lulls to sleep ; 

A shade that follows wealth or fame, 
But leaves the wretch to weep 't 

** And love is still an emptier sound, 

The modern fair oneV jest ; 

On earth uiueen, or only found 
To warm the turtle’s, nest. 


Till, quite dejecte 


‘ I'ill, quite dsjectedj^with myssconi. 
He left me to mj^pride ; 

And sought a solitude forlorn, 

In secret, where he died. 

But mine the sorrow, m^o the fault. 
And well my life shall pay ; 

1 'll seek the solitude he sought. 

And stretch me where he lay. 

‘ And there, f'rlorn, despairing, hid, 
ril lay me down and cl« ; 


For shame, fj^nd youth, thy sorrows liusJi, 
And spurn the sex,” he said : 

But while he .spoke, a rising blush 
His lovedorn guest betray’d. 

Surprised he sees new beauties rise. 

Swift i‘i.antling. to the view ; 


'Twas so for me that Edwin did, 

And so for him yill I.” 

“ I'firbid it Heaven !” the Iferinit cried, 
And clasp’d her to his breast : 

The wondering^air one ttifb’d to chide — 
"I'was Edwin's self thftt press’d ! 


Like colours o’er 'the morning .skies, 

As briy^lit, as transient too. 

<Thc bashful look, the rising breast. 
Alternate spread alarms ; 

Tlie lovely stranger stands confess’d 
A maid ip all her charms. 

And, “Ah ! forgive a stranger rude - 
A wretch forlorn,” she cried ; 

“ Whose feet uuhallow’d thus intrude 
Where HeavcJi and you reside. 

“ But let a maid thy pity share, 

Whotti love has taught to stray; 

Who seeks for rest, but finds despair 
Companion of her way. 

“ My father lived beside the 'J ync, 

A wealthy lord was he ; 

Ami ah rds wealth wa-ir’inark’d as mine. 
He had but only me. if* 

“ 'I’o win me from his arms 

Unnumber’d suitors came. 

Who praised me for iiignited chaims. 
Ami felt, or feign’d, a flame. 

“ Eadi hour a mercenary crowd 
With richest proflers sir«»ve ; 

Amongst the rest, jmung h'.dwin howM, 
But never talk’d of love. 

'Mn huinlde, simple habit clad. 

No wealth nor power had he : 

Wisdom y’nl wortji were all he had, 
vjji But these were all to me. 


“ And v’ncn, beside me in the dale, 
lie Caroll’d lays of love, 

His breath lent fragrance to the gale. 
And music to the grove. 

“ "^e blo.s.som opening to the <’ iy, 
^Vhe dews of heaven refined, 

Could nought of purity display 
'i’o emulate his mind. , 


^ “ 'I'urn, Angelina, ever dear, 

* My charmer, turn to see 

'J*hy own, thy long-lost Edwin here, 

Restored to love and tlicc. 

I “ 'rims let me hold thee to my heart, 

! And every care resign : 

i And shall we never, never part, 

My life— -my all that’s mmeV 
j “ No, never from this hour to part, 
j Wc’ll live and love so true, 

7’he sigh that rends thy constant heart 
! Shall break tby Edwin’s too.” 

I While this ballatl was reading, Sophia 
' seei^ed to mix an air of tendeiHess with 
I her #kp]irobalion. But our tranquillity 
! was soon disturbed by the report of a gun 
just by us, and, immediately after, a man 
j was seen bursting through the hedge, to 
lake up the game he had killed. This 
sportsman was tlie Squire’s chaplain, who 
! had shot one of the blaekhirds that so 
agreeably entertained us.- So loiur .i re- 
])orl, and so near, startled my daughlei;‘: ; 

; and I could perceive that Sophia in the 
; fright had thrown lierself into Mr. Bur- 
chell’s arms for jnotectionF The gentle- 
! man came up, and asked pardon for 
I having disturbed us, afTirming that he 
I was ignorant of our being so near. He 
,! therefore sat down by my youngest 
I ?'er, arffl, s])ortsman-like, offered her what 
I he had killed that morning. She was 
, going to refuse, but a private look from 
! her mother soon induced her to correct 


“ The dew, the blos.som on the tree. 

With ch^U'ins inconstant shine : ® 
Their charms were his, but, woe to me. 
Their constancy was mine. 

For still I tried eaciJ fickle art, 
fmporttinate and vain ; 

And, while his passion touch’d mv litwr 
^ 1 triumph’d in his pain : I* 


' the mistake, and accept his present, thougli 
with some reluctance. My wife, as usual, 
.discovered her pride in a whisper, observ- 
! ing, that Sophy had made a conquest of 
I the chaj^lain, as well as her sister had of 
the Scjuire. I suspected, however, with 
lyore probability, that her alTections were 
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placed Upon a iifferent^object. The chap- ! a couple of chairs; and a!> wcic in 
Jain’s errand was to inform us, that Mr. i wlnt of ladies to make up a set at country 
Thornhill had provided music and refresh- dancfis, the two gentlemen went with him 
ments; and intcndfd that night giving the ■ in quest of a couple of partners. Chairs 


17 


young ladies a ball by moonlight, on tlie 
grass plat before our door. “ Nor can 
deny,” continued he, “Imt I have an 
interest lii being ^rst to deliver this mes- 


and partners were soon provided. The 
gentlemen returned with my neighbour 
Flamborough’s rosy daughters, flaunting 
with red top-knots ; but ai# unlucky cir- 


sage, as I exj)cct for my reward to be j cumstance was not adverted to,— though 
honoured with Miss Sophia’s hand as a ! the Miss Plamboroughs were reckoned 


partner.” To this my girl replied, that 
she should liavtvio objecdon, if she could 
do it with honour# “But nerc,” continued 
she, “is a gentleman,” looking at Mr. 
Burchell, “ who has been my companion 
in the task for the day, and it is fit he should 
share in its amusements.” Mr. Burchell 
returned her a compliment for her inten- 


the very best dancers in the parish, and 
understood the jigiind roundabout to per- 
fection, yet they were totally unacquainted 
with country dances, i^his at first dis- 
composed us : however, after a little 
shoving and dragging, they af last went 
merrily on. Our music consisted of two 
fiddles, with a pipe and tabor. The moon 


lions, but resigned her up to the chaplain ; ! shone bright. Mr. Thornhill ^d my eldest 
adding, that he was to go that night five ] daughter^led up the^ ball, the great 


delight of the spectators ; for the neigh- 
bours, hearing what was going forward, 
came flocking about us. My, girl moved 
with so much grace and vivacity, that my 
wife could not avoid discovering the pride 
of her heart by assuring me that, though* 
the little chit did it so cleverly, all the 
steps were stolen fr<jm herself, "^e ladies 
of therfown strove hard to iJe equally 
easy, bA without success. They swam, 
sprawled, languished*) and frisked; but all 
would not do : the gazers indeed owned 
that it was fine ; but neighbour Flam- 
borough observed that Miss Livy’s feet 
ITaiUes of Distinction iniroduccti. : seemed as pat to the music fiS its echo. 

\ After the dance had Continued about an 
hour, the two^adies, who were apprehen- 


iniles, being invited to a harvest supper. 
His refusal appeared to me a little extra- 
ordinary; nor could I conceive how so 
sensible a girl as my youngest could thus 
prefer a man of broken fortunes to one 
whose expectations were much greater. 
But as men are most capable of distin- 
guishing merit in women, so the ladies 
often form the truest judgments of us. 
The two sexes seem placed as spies upon 
each other, and are furnished with differenuj 
abilities, adapted for mutual inspection. 

CHAPTER TX. 


Breeding. 

Mr. Burchell had scarce taken leave, 
and Sopliia consented to rlance with the 
chaplain, when my little ones came run- 
ning out to tell us, that the Squire was 
cofflg with a crowd of company. Upon 
‘oiir''ft*parn, we found our landlord, with 
a couple of under gentlemen and two*| 

B ladies richly dressed, whom he 
uced as women of very great dis- 
tinction and fashion from town. We 
dmppened not to have chaifs enough for 
the whole company; but Mr. Thornhill 
■ immediately proposed, that every gentle- 
man should sit in a lady’s lap. , This I 


sive of catching cold, moved to break up 
the ball. One of them, I thought, ex- 
pressed her sentiments Tipod vfls occasioil# 
in a very coarse manner, when •she ob- 
served, that, “by the living jingdf she was 
•lU of a muck of sweat.” Upon our 
return to the house, we found^a ^ery 
elegant cold swpper, which Mr. Thoi#hiU 
had ordered to oe brought with him. The 
conversation this time was more re- 
served than before. The two ladies threw 
ill my girls *into the shade; for they would 
-ytalk of nothing but high life, and high- 
lived company ; with other fashionaolc^i 


\ therefore dispatched to b;>rro\y luey onc^J 
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b^iipping out an oath ; but that appeared my suspicions. % As to* your present 
to me as the surest symptom of their ds- hint,” continued he, “ I protest nothing 
tinclion (though I am since informed was farther from my heart than such a 
that swearing is perfectly unfashionable), thought. No, by all that’s tempting ! the 
Their finery, however, threw a veil over virtue that will stand a regular sitjjgc was 
any grossness in their conversation. My never to my taste ; for all my amours arc 
daughters seemed to regard their superior i carried by a coup-de-main.” 
accomplishments with envy ; and what The two ladies, wlip affecKd to be 
appeared amiss, was ascribed to tip-top ignorant of the rest, seemed highly dis- 
quality breeding. But the condescension pleased with thisr last stroke of freedom, 
of the ladies was still superior to their and began a very discreet and serious 
accomplishments. One of them observed, dialogue upon virtue : ip this, my wife, 
that had Miss Olivia seen a little more of j the chaplain, and I, so^n joined ; and the 
the worlds it woqld greatly improve her ; > Squire himself was at last brought to 
to which the other added, that a single ' confess a sense of sorrow for his former 
winter in' town would make her little i excesses. We talked of the pleasures of 
Soi/hia quite another thing. My wife j temperance, and of the sunshine in the 
warmly assented to both ; adding, that . mind unpolluted with guilt. I was so 
there was pothing she more ardently | well pleased, that my little ones were 
wished than' to give her girls a single ! kept up beyond the usual time to be 
winter’s polishing. To this I could not | edified by so much good conversation, 
help replying, that their ' breeding was j Mr, Thornhill even went beyond me, and 
already superior to their fortune ; and that | demanded if I had any objection to giving 
greater refinement would only serve to ‘ prayers. 1 joyfully embmeed the pro- 
make their poverty ridiculous, and give posal ; and in this manner the night was 
them a taste for ]deasures they hail no passed in the most comfortable W'ay, till 
right to possess. “ And what pleasures,” at last the company began to think of 
cried Mr. Thornhill, ‘‘do they not deserve , returning. The ladies seemed very un- 
to possess, who have ‘ so much -n their : willing to part with my daughters, for 
penver to bestow? As for my part,” whom they had conceived a particular 
continued he, “m/ fortune is pretty „ affection, and joined in a request to have 
large; love, liberty, and pleasure are my ; the pleasure of their company home. The 
maxims ; but curse me, if a settlement of j Squire seconded the proposals, and my 
half my estate could give my charming j wife added her entreaties ; the girls, too, 
Olivia pleasure, it should be hers ; ami : looked upon mo as if they wishecl^'to go. 
the only favour I would ask in return j In this perplexity, I made two or tlffee 
woiikl be to add myself td the benefit.” I excuses, which my daughters as readily 
I was not such a stranger to the w'orld as | removed ; so that at last" I was obliged to 
to be ignorant that this w^as the fashion- give a peremptory refusal, for which we 
able cant ff/disgifise the insolence of the , had nothing but sullen looks and ^sliort 
basest proposal ; but I made an effort to I answers the whole day ensuing, 
suppress' my resentment. “ Sir,” cried I, | 

“ the family which you now condescend i CHAPTER X. 

to f^VO^r with your company has been Family e):dcavoHr to cope-ttnih their Betters. 

])rc'i'..with as nice a sensei of honour as The Miseries of the Poor ^ when they attempt 

you. Any attempts to injure that may to appear above their Circtimstances. 

i)c attended wdth very dangerous conse- ■ I now began to find tliat all my long 
f^uences. Honour, sir, is our only posses- and painful ‘lectures upon temperance, 
Sion at present, and of that last treasure • simplicity, and contentment were entirely 
we must be particularly careful.” T w^as'f' disregarded. The distinctions lately paid 
isoon sorry for the warmth with W’h'ich 1 us by our betters awakened that pride 
had spoken this, When the young gentle- ! w'hich I had laid asleep, but not removed, 
man, grasping my hand, swore he c<'m- Our windows, again, as formerly, v^ere 
metded my spirit, though he di approved . filed with washes for the neck and face. 



7‘he sun was (ft-eadedlis an enemy to the * This curiosity of theirs, however, *was 
skin without doors, and the fire as a amended with very serious effects: we 
spoiler of the complexion within. My now l^egan to think ourselves designed by 
wife observed thats rising too early would the stars to something exalted, and already 
hurt Ifer daughter s eyes, that working anticipated our future grandeur, 
after dinner would redden their noses ; It has been a thousand limes observed, 
• and she convinced me that the hands and I must observe it once more, that the 
never Id^ked so white as ^en they did hours we pass with happy# prospects in 
nothing. Instead therefore of finishing view, are more pleasing than those crowned 
George’s shirts, we ncijv had them new- with fruition. In the first case, we cook 
modelling their old gauzes, or flourishing the dish to our own appetite ; in the 
upon catgut. Jhe poor Miss Flambo-* latter, Nature cooks it for us. It is 
roughs, their fc#mer gay companions, impossible to repeat the train of agreca])lc 
were cast off as mean acquaintance, and j reveries we called up for #urent»ft:taininent. 
the whole conversation ran upon high* We looked upon our fortunes as once 
life, and high-lived company, with«pic- more rising ; and, as the wHole parish 
tures, taste, Shakespeare, and the musical asserted that the Squire was in love ^ith 
glasses. my daughter, she was actually so with 

Hut we could have borne all this, had him ; for they persuaded her into the 
not a fortune-telling gipsy come to raise passion. In this agreeable interval my wife 
us into perfect sublimity. The tawny sibyl had the most lucky dreams in the world, 
no sooner appeared, than my girls came which she took care to tell us every morning 
running to me for a shilling a-piece to witli gi‘eat solemnity and exactness. It 
cross her hand with silver. To say the was one night a coffin and cross-bones, the 
truth, I was tired of being always wise, and sign of an approaching wedding; at 
could not help gratifying their request, another time she imagined her daughters^ 
because I loved to sec them happy. I pockets filled with farthings, a certain sign 
gave each of them a shilling; though for , of their being shoirjly stuffed \wlh gold, 
the honour of the family it must be ob- ' The giris themselves had their omens, 
served, that they never went without money They feJt strange kisses on their lips ; they 
themselves, as my wife always gcnerousljfc' saw rings in the candle ; purses bounced 
letthemhaveaguineaeach, to keep in their from the fire, and true love-knots lurked 
pockets, but with strict injunctions never in t^'e bottom of every teacup, 
tocli^ngeit. After they had been doseted ; Towards the end of the week we re- 
up with the fortune-teller for some time, ceived a card from the ^wo ladies, in which, 
I Tnew by their looks, upon their rctuni- : with their compliments, they hoped to 
ing, that they had been promised some- j sec all our fiflnily at church the Sunday 
thing great. “Well, my girls, how have , following. All Saturday morning I could 
you sped ? Tell me, Livy, has the fortune- j perceive, in consequeiiqp of tj^s, my wife 
teller given thee a pennyworth?” — “ I | and daughters ip close conferejee togctheii^ 
protest, papa,” says the girl, “ I believe ! and now and then glancing at toc with 
styijjgals with somebody that’s not right jlooks that betrayed a latent ploff To be 
for she positively declared, that I am t<^ l^incere, I had strong suspicions that some 
be married to a Squire in less than a ! absurd proposal was preparing fo#apj|ear- 
twelvemonth !” — “Well, now, Sophy, ^ ing with splefldour the next day. Iirthe 
my child,” said I, **and what sort of a ' evening they began their ojierations in a 
husband are you to have?” — “ Sir,” ! very j^egular manner, and my wife under- 
replied she, “ I am to have a Lord soon • took to conduct the siege. After tea, 
after my sister has married the Squire. ” J when I seemed in spirits, she began thus \ 
— “ How,” cried I, “ is that all you are* — J( fancy, Charles, iny dear, we shall 
to have for your two shillings? •Only a j have a great deal of, good company at^ 
I^ord and a Squire for two shillings ? You j our church to-morrow.” — ^“Perhaps wtf 
fo^, I could have promised you a Prince ! m*y, my dear,” returned I, “Ihougl^ou 
and a Nabob for half the money.” o j need be !inder no uneasiness about tnat ; 
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you shall have a sermon whether there be j finding them comdas I eIpccLed, 1 was 
or not.” — ‘*That is what I expect” | obliged to begin, and went through the 
returned she ; “ but I think, my deift*, we serv’ice, not without some uneasiness at 
ought to appear there as decently as pos- finding them absent, tfhis was increased 
sible, for who knows what may happen?” when all was finished, and no appearance 
— “Your precautions,” replied I, “are of the family. I therefore walked back by 
highly commendable. A decent behaviour ! the horse-way^ which was five miles round, 
and appearance in church is what charms ; though the fodlway was but two, a:.d, when 
me. We should be d(;vout and humble, ! got about half-way home, perceived the 
cheerful and serene.” — cried she, ■ procession march yjig slowly forward to- 
“ I know that ; but I mean Ave should go , wards the church ; my son, my wife, and 
there in as proper a manner as possible ; ••the two little ones exaltejJ on one horse, 
not altogether like the scrubs about us.” — j and my two daughters ^on the other. I 
“You are \piitc right, my dear,” returned ; demanded the cause of their delay; but 
I, “ and I was going to make the very pi soon found by their looks they had met 
same proposal. The projier manner of : will* a thousand misfortunes on the road, 
goilig is to go there as early as possible, | The horses had at first refused to move 
to have lime for meditation before the \ from the door, till Mr. Burchell was kind 
service begii\s. ” — “ Phoo, Charles,” inter- ; enough to beat them forward for about 
rupted she, “‘all that is very true; but j two hundred yards with his cudgel. Next, 
not wliat 1 would be at ; I mean, we i the straps of my wife’s pillion broke down, 


should go there genteelly. You know the 
church is two miles off, and J protest I 
don’t like to see my daughters trudging 
up to their pew all blowzed and red with 
walking, and looking for all the world as 
if they had been winners at a smock race. 
Now, my. dear, my proposal is this: there 
are our two plough horsc.s, the a >lt that 
has been in our family these nine years, 
and his companion ‘Blackberry, that has 
scarcely done an earthly thing for this 
month past. They are both grown fat and 
lazy. Why should not they do something | 
! well as ntj ? An^l let me tell you, when 
Moses lias trimmed them a little, they 
will cut a very tolerable figtfre.” 

To this proposal I objected that walking 
would be twenty times more genteel than 
ouch a pattyy conveyance^ as Blackberry 
was walbeyed, and the colt wanted a tail ; 
that they had never been broke to the 
rein, but had a hundred vicious tricks ; and 
that*we<iad but one saddle and pillion in 
the ^dlole house. All llielllc objections, 
however, were overruled; so that I was 
obliged to comply. The nisxt morr^ing I 
perceived them not a little busy in col- 
lecting such materials as might be necessary 
for the expedition; but, as I found itvi^uld 
K'be a business of time, I walked on to the 
ehurcAi before, and they promised speedily 
to follow. T waited near an hour in Vihe 
reading desk for their arrival but not 


‘ and they were obliged to stop to rejiair 
i them before they could proceed. After 
' that, one of the horses took it into his 
head to stand still, and neither blows nor 
' entreaties could prevail with him to pro- 
; cecd. lie was just recovering from this 
dismal situation when I found them ; Init 
perceiving everything safe, I own tlicir 
present mortification did not much dis- 
Lpleasc me, as it would give me many op- 
portunities of future triumph, and leach 
niy daughters more humility. 

CHAPTER XT. 

TJte Family still resolve to hold up iht'ir Heads. 

Michaelmas-eve happening on the 
next day, we were invited to bum nuts 
and play tricks at neighbour Flambo- 
rough’s. Our late mortifications had 
humbled us a little, or it is probtJjJgji'e 
might have rejected such an invitation with 
contempt : however, we suffered ourselves 
to be happy. Our honest neighbour s 
goose and dumplings were fine, and the 
lamb’s-wool, even in the opinion of my 
wife, who was a connoisseur, was excellent, 
is true, his manner of telling stories was 
: not quite so well. They were veiy long, 

I and very dull, and all about himself, and 
we had laughed at them ten times before : 
I however, we were kind enough to laugh 
them once more. 
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. Mr. Biirchell, who^was if the party, 
was always fond of seeing some innocent 
amusement going forward, and set the 
boys and girls to Jilind man’s buff. My 
wife, 1 ^ 0 , was i)ersuacU!(l to join in the 
diversion, and it gave me ensure to think 
,slie was not yet too old. In the meantime, 
my neijjhbour and I looke§ or., laughed 
at cveryfeat, and^iraised our own dexterity 
when we were young. ^ I lot cockles suc- 
ceeded next, questions and commands fol- 
lowed that, and, last of all, they sat down 
to hunt the slipper. As etcry ixM Son may 
not be acquainted%ith this primeval pas- 
time, it may be necessary to observe, that 
the company in this play ydant thcmscjves 
in a ring upon the ground, all except one, 
who stands in the middle, whose business 
it is to catch a shoe, which the company 
shove about under their hams from one to 
another, something like a weaver’s shuttle. 
As it is im]X)ssible, in this case, for the 
lady w’ho is up to face all the company at 
once, the great beauty of the play lies in 
hitting her a thump with the heel of the 
shoe on that side least capable of making 
a defence. It was in this manner that 
my eldest daughter was hemmed in, and 
thumped about, all blowzed, in spirit^ and 
bawling for “ fair play ” with a voice that 
might deafen a ballad-singer ; when, con- 
fusion on confusion! who should enter' 
the room but our two great acipiaint- 
anccs from town, Lady Blarney and Miss 
(.\arolff(ir Wilhelmina Amelia Skeggs ! 
Diaicrijition would but beggar, therefore 
it is unnecessary to descrilic, this new 
moni ficalion. Death ! To be seen by ladies 
of such liigli brArding in such vulgar atti- 
tudes ! Nothing better could ensue from 
such a vulgar play of Mr. Flamborough’s 
proposing. We seemed .stuck to the 
for some time, as if actually 
t)etrified with amazement. ^ ‘ 

The two ladies had been at our house 
to see us, and finding us from home, came 
after us hither, as they were uneasy to 
know what accident could have kept us 
from church the day before. Olivia 
inidertook to be our prolocutor, and de- 
livered the whole in a summary w^, only 
saying, “ We were thrown from our 
horses.* At which account the ladies 
wer® greatly concerned but being told 


! the family received no hurt, they ^rere 
, e.^remely glad ; but being infonned that 
we were almost killed by the fright, they 
j were vastly sorry ; but hearing that 
i we had a very good night, they were 
: extremely glad again. Nothing could 
j exceed their complaisance to ray daiigh- 
j ters ; their professions the#last evening 
! were warm, but now they were ardent 
! They protested a desire of Ijaving a more 
I lasting acquaintance, l ^ady Blarney was 
^ jjarticularly attached to Olivia; MissCaro- 
j lina Wilhelmina Amelia Skeggs (I love to 
! give the whole name) toqjc a giauler fancy 
j^to her sister. They supported the con- 
I versation between themselves, •while my 
I daughters sat silent, admiring their exalted 
‘ breeding. But as every reader, however 
beggarly himself, is fond of liigh-liveil 
dialogues, with anecdotes of Ards, ladies, 
and knights of the Garter, 1 must beg 
j leave to give him the concluding part of 
: the present conversation. 

I “ All that 1 know of the matter,” cried 
Miss Skeggs, “is this, that it may be true 
or may not be true ; Imt this I can assure* 
your l^adyship, that the whole rout was 
ill amaze: his I.ordsliip turned all 
manner ^f colours, •my Lady f^tl into a 
sound, but Sir Tomkyii drawing his sword, 

[ swore he was hers to the last drop of his 
; blood.” 

I “Well,” replied our Peeress, “this I 
I can say, that the Duchess never told me 
j a syllable of the matter, and Ubclievc her 
' Grace would keep nothing a secret from 
; mo. 'Phis yoif may dejiend upon as fact, 

; that the next morning my Lord Duke 
I cried out three times to his valet-dc- 
! cliambre, Jernigmi ! jerhigan f^ernigan !j 
i bring me iny g.arters.” • 

I But previously I should have mfntioned 
! rile very impolite behaviour of Mr. Biir- 
f chell, who, during this discourse, nfiX ^ith 
; his face lurnecfclo the fire, and, at thejfim- 
ciusion of every sentence, would cry out 
, “Fudge!” an qjcpression which displeased 
us all, "and, in some measure, damped the 
rising spirt t of the conversation. 

• “Besides, my dear Skeggs,” continued 
our l^eeress, “ there is nothing of this in 
the copy of verses that Dr. Burdock ^jiade « 
upop the occasion.” — “Fud^e !” 

“ I am surprised at that.” cried hflsT 
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iskeggs ; “ for he seldom leaves anything ■ own a truth/ 1 w£^ of opliiion, tliat two 
out, as he writes only for his own amuCe- such places would fit our two daughters 
ment. Ilut can your Ladyship favour me exactly. Besides, if the Squire had any 
with a sight of them?” — “Fudge !” I real affection for my e^^iest daughter, this 
“My dear creature,” replied our Peeress, I would be tlie way to make her every way 
“ do you think I carry such things about ' qualified for her fortune. My wife, there- 
me ? Though they are very fine, to be ■ fore, was resolved that we should not be . 
sure, and I Crhink myself something of a ■ deprived of ^ach advantages foj^^.want of 
judge — at least I know what pleases my- | assurance, and undertooK to harangue for 
self. Indeed; I was ever an admirer of; the family. “I Ippe,” cried she, “your 
all Dr. Burdock’s little pieces; for, except | ladyships will pardon my presen t presump- 
what he does, and our dear Countess at !»tion. It is true, we have no right to pre- 
l lanover Square, there’s nothing comes ■ lend to such fa’^ours ; Jj)ucyet it is natural 
out but the mos#, lowest stuff in nature; i for me to wish putting my children forward 
not a bit of high life among them.” — Jin the world. And, I will be bold to say, 
“ Fudge I my two girls have had a pretty good educa- 

''Your Ladyship should except,” says tion and capacity; at least the country 
the other, “your owm things in the Lady’s can’t show better. They can read, write, 
Magazine. ^ I hope you’ll say there’s and cast accompts ; they understand 
nothing low-lived there? But I suppose I their needle, broadstitch, cross and change, 
W'c are to have no more from that quar- | and all manner oT plain work ; they can 
ter ? ” — “ Fudge ! ” ; pink, point, and frill, and know something 

“ Why, my dear,” says the lady, “you ' of music ; they can do up small clothes, 
know my reader and companion has left | and work upon catgut ; my eldest can cut 
^me, to be married to Captain Roach, and paper, and my youngest has a very pretty 
my poor eyes won’t suffer me to write j manner oftelling fortunes upon the cards.” 
myself, 1 have been for some time looking — “ Fudge ! ” 

out for (mother. A proper person is no When she had delivered this pretty piece 

easy maVfcr to find ; ilnd, to be sure, [thirty of eloquence, the two ladies looked at each 
pounds a year is a small stipend ibr a well | other a few minutes in silence, with an air 
bred girl of character, that can read, write, , I of doubt and importance. At last Miss 
and behave in company : as for the chits Carolina Wilhelmina Amelia Skeggs cor 
about town, there is no bearing them about descended to observe, that the young ladies, 
one.”— “ Fudge ! ” from the opinion she could form of them 

“That I know,” cried Miss Skeggs, j from so slight an acquaintance; ocemed 
“by experience. For of tlie three com- ‘ very fit for such employments. “ Bvt a 
]ranions 1 had this last lijfif year, one of i thing of this kind, madam,” cried she, 
them refused to do plain work an hour in addressing my spouse, “ requires a tho- 
Ihe day ; another thought twenty-five | rough examination into characters, and a 
^ guineas a'y’car too small a salary ; and I more perfect knowledge of each other, 
was ol:)iiged to send away the third, be- Not, madam,” continued she, “ that I in 
cause I ' suspected an intrigue with tire the least suspect the young ladi es* vir tue, 
chaplain. Virtue, my dear Lady Bla - . prudence, and discretion; but a 

nev, vi^'tue is worth any price ; but where ‘ fonri in these things, madam— there is a 
is '^at to be found ? ” — ** Fudge ! ” ' form. ” 

My rfife had been, fora long time, all My wife approved her suspicions very 
attention to this discourse?, but was par- much, observing that she was very apt to 
licularly struck with the latter paft of it. Ire .suspicious herself, but referred her to 
Thirty pounds and twenty -five* guinea a all the neighbours for a character ; but 
year,^ made* fifty-six pounds five shillingst this our Peeress declined as unnecessary, 
Lt^li^ mone)r, all wnich was in a manner alleging that our cousin Thornhill’s recom- 
‘ going a beg^ng, and might easily be mendation would be sufficient ; and upon 
secured in the family. She for a moment this we rested our petition, 
stfldied my looks for approbation ; and, to 
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lliat would carry a single or double ’jjion 
i ai| occasion, and make a pretty a]ipcar* 

This at 


cflAiTflU xn. 

Fortune seems resolved to humble^ t/ie Family of \ ance^t church, or upon a visit. 

"“’’'‘•j first I opposed stoutly; but it was stoutly 
^ * defended. However, as 1 weakened, my 

When we were returned home, the ! antagonist gained strength, till at last it 
night was dedicated to schemes of future j was resolved to part with him. 


conqu^. Deborah cxerted|piuch sagacity 
in conjecturing vPiiich of the two girls was 
likely to have the best place, and most 
opportunities of seeii^ good company. 
The only obstacle to our preferment was 
ill obtaining th» Squire’s iccoinmendationf 
but he had already shown us too many 
instances of his friendship to doubt of it 
now. Even in bed, my wife kept up the«| 
usual theme ; “ Well, faith, my ^lear 
Charles, between ourselves, I think we 
have made an excellent day’s work of it.” 
— “ Pretty well ! ” cried I, not knowing 
what to say. “What, only pretty well ! ” 
returned she : “ I think it is very well. 
Suppose the girls should come to make 
acquaintances of taste in town .1 This 1 
am assured of, that London is the only 
place in the world for all manner of hus- 
bands. Besides, my dear, stranger things 
happen every day : and as ladies of quality 
are so taken with my daughters, what will 
not men of quality be? Entre nous^ I 
protest I like my T.ady Blarney vastly— so 
very obliging. However, Miss Carolina 
Wilhclniina Amelia Skeggs has my warm 
heart. But yet, when they came to talk 
of in town, you saw at once how 

Ijiailed them. Tell me, my dearj don't 
you think I did for my children there?” 
— ^“Ay,” returned T, not knowing well 
what to thinl# of the matter ; “ Heaven 
grant tliey may be both the better for it 
this day three months ! ” This was one of 
those observations I usually made to im- 
T>«».my wife with an opinion of my sa- J 
gacity : for if the girls succeeded,, .then 
\y^ a pious wish fulfilled; but if any 
thing unfortunate ensued, then it might be 
looked upon as a prophecy. All this con- 
versation, however, was only preparatory 
to another scheme ; and indeed I dreaded 
as much. This was nothing less than tha% 
as we were now to hold up our heads a 
little higher in the world, it woulti be pro- 
J>ir to sell the colt, which was grown old, 
ai a neighbouring fair, and buy us a hor.se 


As the fair happened on the following 
day, I had intentions of ^oing myself; 
but my wife persuaded me that I had got 
a cold, and notliing couk? prevail upon 
her to permit me from home. “ No, my 
dear,” said she, “ our son Moses is a dis- 
creet boy, and can buy and sell to a very 
good advantage : you l^now ail our great 
bargains are of his purchasing. ,rie always 
stands out and higgles, and actually Jires 
them till he gets a bargain. ” 

As I had some opinion of my son*.s pru- 
dence, I w'as willing enough entrust him 
with this commission : and the next morn- 
ing I perceived his sisters mighty busy in 
fitting out Moses for the fair; trimming 
his hrftr, brushing his buckles, and cock- 
ing his liat w'ith pins. The business of 
the toilet being over, we had at last th^ 
satisfaction of seeing him mounted upon 
the colt, with a deal box before him to 
bring home grocewes in. lle^ad on a 
coat mldc of that cloth tlicy call thunder- 
and-lightning, which, though grown too 
short, was much tt>o good to be thrown 
away. His waistcoat was of gosling green, 
and his sisters had tied his hair with a 
broad black riband. We all followed him 
several paces from th® door, bawling after 
him, “Gooc^luck! good luck!” till we 
could see him no longer. 

He was scarce gone, when Mr. Thorn- 
hill’s butler came to cvigraui];ite us upon 
our good fortune, saying thatrtie overheaiR 
his young master mention our i^mes with 
gi'cat commendation. 

Good fortune seemed resolved not to 
come alone.^ Another footmar^re^i the 
same family followed, with a card ftft my 
daughters, importing that the two ladies 
hadi-cceived^uch pleasing accounts from 
Mr. Tljprnhill of us all, that after a few 
previous inquiries they hoped to be per- 
fectly satisfied. “Ay,” cried my wife, “I , 
now see it is no easy matter to get into the- 
families of the great j but when o!»e on^e 
^ts in^ then, as Moses says, one ii^^y go 
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to nifeep.” To this piece of humour, for 
intended it for wit, my daughters 
assented with a loud laugh of plesi^ure. 
In short, such was her satisfaction at this 
message, that she actually put her hand in 
her pocket, and gave the messenger seven- 
pence halfpenny. 

This was to be our visiting day. The 
next that came was Mr. Burchell, who 
had been at the fair. He brought my little 
ones a pennyworth of gingerbread each, 
which my wife undertook to keep for 
them, and give them by letters at a lime. 
He brought my daughters also a couple 
of boxes, in whicli^they might keep wafers, 
snuff, patches, or even money, when they 
got ^ it. My wife was usually fond of a 
weasel-skin purse, as beingthe most lucky; 

■ but this by the by. We had still a regard 
for Mr. Burd^ell, though his late rude be- 
haviour “was in some measure displeasing; 
nor could Ave now avoid communicating 
our happiness to him, and asking his ad- 
vice : although we seldom followed ddvice, 
we were all ready enough to ask it. 
When he read the note from the two ladies, 
he shook his head, and observed, that an 
affair of this sort demanded tlie utmost cir- 
cumspectv^m. I'his airof diffidence highly 
di.spleased my wife. “ I never doubted, 
sir,’* cried she, ‘*your readiness to be 
against my daughters and me. You have 
more circumspection than is wanted. 
However, 1 fancy when we come to ask 
advice, we will apply to persons wdio seem 
to have made use pf it themselves.” — 
“Whatever my owm conduy:it may have 
been, madjim,” replied he, “is not the 
present question: though, as 1 liaveraade 
no use of a^J.vicc myself, 1 should in coii- 
^^ence give to those tkat Avill.” As I 
was apprd^ieiisive this answer might draw i 
on a repartee, making up by abuse what 
it wanted in wit, I changed the subject, ^ 
by sf irafhg to Avonder what^, could keep 
our .Ch so long at the fair, as it was now" , 
almost nightfall. “ Never mind our son,” j 
cried my Avife ; “ depend upoa it he knows 
what he is about. I’ll warrant w'c’Jl never 
see him sell his hen of a rainy day. I 
^ have seen him buy such bargains as would 
amaze one. I’ll tell you a good story 
about t!iat, that will make you split your 
sidcs^with laughing. — But, as I live, 


— ^ 

yonder comes Mi^cs, witiiout a hoi*se,* 
and the box at his back.” 

As she spoke, Moses came slowly on 
foot, and sweating un^er the deal box, 
which he had strapt round his shoulders 
like a pedlar. “Welcome, Avelcome, 
Moses ! well, my boy, what have you « 
brought us Itom the fair?” — have 
brought you myself,” cribd Moses, with a 
I sly look, and resting the box on the 
i dresser. “ Ay, ^foses,” cried my wdfe, 

1 that Ave know; but wliere is the horse ? ” 
i — “ I have sold«^him,” cried Moses, “for 
three pounds five shillings and two- 
I pence.” — ^“Well done, my good boy,” 
preturned she; “ I knew you w'ould touch 
thern off. Between ourselves, three 
pounds five shillings and twopence is no 
i bad day's work. Come, let us have it 
then. ” — “ I have brought back no money, ” 
cried Moses again. “ I have laid it all 
out in a bargain, and here it is,” pulling 
out a bundle from his breast : “ here they 
are ; a gross of green spectacles, with 
silver rims and shagreen cases.” — “A gross 
of green spectacles ! ” repeated my wife, 
in a faint voice. “ And you have ]>arted 
Avith the colt, and brought us back 
, nothing but a gross of green paltry spec- 
tacles ! ” — “ Dear mother,” cried the boy, 

“ wdiy won’t you listen to reason ? 1 had 
them a dead l>argain, or 1 should not 
I have brought them. The silver rims 
! alone Avill sell for double the money.” — 

; “A fig for the silver rims,” ciif^my 
, Avife, in a i)assion : “ T dare sw’i:ar they 
i Avon’t sell for above half the money at the 
rate of broken silver, five shillings an 
ounce.” — “ You need be um-lerno uneasi- 
ness,” cried I, “ about selling the rims, 
for llicy are not Avorth sixpence ; for I 
perceive they are only copper varnished 
over.” — “ What ! ” cried my wifej^^^TTbt 
s’lverlH'the rims not silv'cr?” — “No/‘ 
cried I, “no more silver than your sauce- 
pan.” — “And so,” returned she, “ w’c 
have parted with the colt, and have only 
got a gross of green spectacles, with 
copper rims and shagreen cases ? A mur- 
riiin take such tnimpery ! The blockhead 
has been imposed upon, and should have 
knoAvn Ifis company belter.” — “There, 
my dear,” cried J, “you are w'long ; he 
should not have known them at all. - 
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."Marry, han^the idj/t !" returned she, I "a Giant and a Dwarf were friends,* and 
“ to bring me such stuff ; if I had them I k%pt together. They made a bargain, 
would throw them in the fire.” — " There that^hey would never forsake each other, 
again you are wrtmg, my dear,” cried I ; ! but go seek adventures. The first battle 
" forttiough they be copper, we will keep they fought was with two Saracens, and 
them by us, as copper spectacles, you the Dwarf, who was veiy courageous, dealt 
^know, are better than nothing.” one of the champions a most angry blow. 

By t^s time the unfortuAte Moses was It did the Saracen very litlli injury, who, 
undeceived. He flow saw that he had been j lifting up his sword, fairly struck off the 
imposed upon by a prowling sharper, who, ! poor Dwarf’s arm. He yas now in a 
observing his figure, had marked him for woful plight ; but the Giant, coming to his 
an easy prey. I therefore asked the cir-% assistance, in a short time left the two 
cumstances of Ifis decepticn. lie sold the Saracens dead on the jdain, and the Dwarf 
horse, it seems, find walked the fair in cut off the dead man’s Ijpad 01* of spite, 
search of another. A reverend-looking They then travelled on another adventure, 
man brought him to a tent, under pretence* This was against three bloolHy-minded 
of having one to sell. “Here,” con- | Satyrs, who were carrying away a daiftsel 
tinned Moses, "we met another man, very ; in distress. The Dwarf was not quite so 
well dressed, who desired to borrow j fierce now as before ; but for j^l that struck 
twenty pounds upon these, saying that he j the first blow, which was ‘returned by 
wanted money, and would dispose of them | another that knocked out his eye ; but the 
for a third of the value. The first gentle- 1 Giant was soon up with them, and, had 
man, who pretended to be my friend, * they ngt fled, would certainly have killed 
whispered me to buy them, and cautioned i them every one. They were all very joy- 
me not to let so good an offer pass. I j ful for this victory, and the damsel who 
sent for Mr. Flaraborough, and they talked ;• was relieved fell in love with the Giant,* 
him up as finely as they did me; and so and married him. They now travelled far, 
at last we were persuaded to buy the two ' and farther than I can tell, till th(^ met 
gross between us.” j with a company of fobbers. Tl?e Giant, 

for the first time, was foremost now ; but 
C H AFTER XTII. j the Dwarf was not far behind. The battle 

Mr. Bttrchell is found io be an Enemy ^ for he has Stout and long. Wherever tilC Giant 

the confidence to give disagreeable AdHcc. _ all fell before him ; but the Dwarf 

Our family had now made several attempts had like to have been killed more than 
to be fine ; but some unforeseen. disaster . once. At last the victory declared for the 
dqgiolished each as soon as projected. I . two adventurers; buttld; Dwarf lost his leg. 
endeavoured to take the advantage of , The Dwarf h«d now lost an arm, a leg, 
every disappointment to improve their and an eye, while the Giant was without 
good, senstf, in^ proportion as they were : a single wound. Upon which he cried out 
frustrated in ambition. “You see, my to his little companion, ^y li(Jfe hero, thiq 
children,” cried I, “how little is to be got is glorious sport! let us get ones victory 
by attempts to impose upon the world in more, and then we shall have hAour for 
• c( 7 ph jgL with our betters. Such as are #ver.* — ‘No,’ cries the Dwarf, who was by 
l)oor, and will associate with none but the* this time grown wiser, ‘no, I dec^e^ff; 
rich, are hated by those they avoid, and I’ll fight no m«re; for 1 find in every l:a^tle 
despised by those they follow. Unequal that you get all the honours and rewards, 
combinations are always disadvantageous but all the blo^s fall upon me.’ ” 
to the weaker side : the rich having the I w?ls going to moralize this fable, when 
pleasure, and the poor the inconveniences our atteiftion was called off to a warm 
that result from them. But come,. Dick, , disputebetween my wife and Mr. Burchell, 
my boy, and repeat the fable that yqu were ! upon my daughters’ intended expedition to 
reading to-day, for the good of the com- town. My wife very strenuously in^sted 

upqp the advantages that would re.sult 
"«f>nce upon a time,” cried the child, from it: Mr. Burchell, on the contr^. 
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diss&ded her with great ardour; and 1 versation with me^r,” repfiedmy daugh- 
stood neuter. His present dissuasioA ter, “ has ever been sensible, modest, and 
seemed but the second part of those vrtiich pleasing. As to aught else — no, never, 
were received with so ill a grace in the Once, indeed, I remember to have heard 
morning. The dispute grew high ; while him say, he never knew a woma^jt who 
poor Deborah, instead of reasoning could find merit in a man that seemed 
stronger, talked louder, and at last was poor.** — “ Such, my dear,*’ cried I, “is the ^ 
obliged to take shelter from a defeat in common cant <tf all the unfortunatfvpr idle, 
clamour. The conclusion of her harangue, But I hope you have betin taught to judge 
however, was highly displeasing to us all : properly of such m^en, and that it would be 
•she knew, she said, of some who had their even madness to expect happiness from one 
own secret reasons for what they advised ; #vho has been so very bad an economist of 
but, for her part, she wished sucli to his own. Your^other and I have now 
slay away from Ilf r house for the future, better prospects for you.** The next winter, 
"Madam,** cried Burchell, with looks of which you will probably spend in town, 
great comflosure, which tended to inflame will give you opportunities of making a 
hei*the more, “as for secret reasons you more prudent choice.” 
are right: I have secret reasons, which I Wnat Sophia’s reflections ^were upon 
fprbear to n\pntion, because you are not this occasion I cannot pretend to detcr- 
able to answer those of which I make no mine ; but 1 was not displeased at the 
secret: (but I find my visits here are become bottom that we were rid of a guest from 
troublesome; I’ll take my leave tliereforc whom I had much to fear. Our breach 
now, and perhaps come once inore^jto take of hospitality went to my conscience a 
a final farewell when I am quitting the little ; but I quickly silenced that monitor 
country.” Thus saying, he took up his by two or three specious reasons, which 
hat, nor could the attempts of Sophia, serv ed to satisfy and reconcile me to my- 
whose looks seemed to upbraid his pre- self. The pain which conscience gives 
cipitanc)^.. prevent his, going. the man who has already done wrong is 

When gone, we alf regarded esj "bother soon got over. Conscience is a coward ; 
for some minutes with confusion. My and those faults it has not strength enough 
wife, who knew herself to be the cause, ^to prevent, it seldom has justice enough 
strove to hide her concern with a forced to accuse, 
smile, and an air of assurance, which I was p vivr 

willing to reprove: “How, woman, ’’cried CHAPTER XI\ . 

1 to her, “ is it thus we treat strangers ? Fresh Mart ificat ions ^ or a DcmoustraJje'n that 
Ts it thus we return their kindness? Be seeming Calamities may he real Blessings. 
assured, my dear, that these were the Tjie journey of my daughters to town 
harshest words, and to me the most un- vv.as now resolved upon, Mr. Thornhill 
pleasing, tl]yat ev^r escaped your lips ! ” — having kindly promised *to inspect their 
*>‘Why wo*u'd he provoke me then?” re- conduct himself, and infonn us by letter 
plied she; “.but I know the motives of his _ of their behaviour. But it was thought 
advice jierfectly well. He would prevent j indispensably necessary that their appear- 
my girls from going to town, that hema» ance should equal the greatness «^thcir 
hay/; tl^/pleasure of my youngest daughter s j expectations, which could not be done 
cos-spany here at home. But, whatever | without expense. We debated therefore 
happens, she shall choose better company in full council what were the easiest 
than such low-lived fell(iws as he.” — methods of raising money, or, more 
“Low-live^ my dear, do you call^im?” properly speaking, what we could most 
cried I; “jt is very possible w^-maymis- conveniently sell. The deliberation was 
take this man’s character, for he seems/*! soon finished : it was found that our re- 
upon some occasions, the most finished , mainipg horse was utterly useless for the 
gentieman I ever knew. Tell me, Sophia, plough without his companion, and 
niy girl, has he ever given you any secret equally unfit for the road, as w.intia^ an 
instances of his attachment?” — “His con- • eye : it was therefore determined that we 
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should disposi of hii^~for the purpose possessed me more favourably. HisiAcks 
above mentioned, at the neighbouring or silvergreyvenerablyshaded his temples, 
fair ; aiul, to prevent imposition, that I and his green old age seemed to be the 
should go with him myself. Though this result of health and benevolence. How- 
was one of the first mercantile transactions | ever, his presence did not interrupt our 
of my life, yet I had no doubt about ac- | conversation : my friend and I discoursed 
splitting myself with rcpi^ation. The on the various turns of fortune we had 
opinioima man fc^s of his* vvn prudence met ; the Whistonian controversy, my last 
is measured by mat of the company he pamphlet, the archdeacon’s reply, and the 
keeps ; and as mine % was most in the hard measure that was dealt me. But 
family way, I had conceived no unfavour- our attention was in a short time taken 
able sentiments of my worldly wisdom.* off, by the appearance of a youth, who, 
My wife, however, neJlt morning, at entering the room, respectfully said some- 
parting, after I had got some paces from thing softly to the old s^anger.* “ Make 
the door, called me back to advise me, in no apologies, my child,” said the old 
a whisi)er, to have all my eyes about me. man ; “ to do good is a duty ^e owe to 
I had, in the usual forms, when I came all our fellow-creatures : take this, I vfish 
to the fair, put my horse tlirough all liU it were more ; but five pounds will relieve 
paces, but ior some time had no bidders, your distress, and you arC^ welcome.” 
At last a chapman approached, and after The modest youth shed tearrf of gratitude, 
he had for a good while examined the and yet his gratitude was scarce equal 

horse round, finding him blind of one to mine. I could have hugged the good 

eye, he would have nothing to say to old mgn in my arms, his benevolence 
him ; a second came up, but observing he pleased me so. He continued to read, 
had a spavin, declared he would not take and we resumed our conversation, until 
him for the driving home ; a third per- my companion, after some time, recollect-* 
ccived he had a windgall, and would ing that he had business to transact in the 
bid no money ; a fourth knew by his eye fair, promised to be soon back ; adding, 
that he had the botts ; a fifth wondered that hc|always desfred to havtras much 
what a plague I could do at the fair with of Dr. Primrose’s company as possible, 
a blind, spavined, galled hack, that wasj The old gentleman, hearing ray name 
only fit to be cut up for a dog kennel, mentioned, seemed to look at me with 

By this time, I began to have a most attention for some time ; and when my 

hearty contempt for the poor animal my- friend was gone, most respectfully de- 
self, dTid was almost ashamed at the manded if I was any way related to the 
approach of every customer : for though great Primrose, that eburageous monoga- 
I did not entirely believe all the fellows mist, who InVi been the bulwark of the 
told me, yet I reflected that the number Church, Never did my heart feel sinccrer 
of witnesses i^as a strong presumption rapture than at that moment. “Sir,” 
they were right ; and St. Gregory, upon ■ cried I, “ the applause Sf so Jbod a mai’# 
Good Works, professes himself to be of I as I am sure you are, adds to that happi- 
t^e same opinion. I ness in my breast which your beiflfevolence 

I ^iis in this mortifying situation, when jilias already excited. You behold before 
a brother clergyman, an old acquaintance,* you, sir, that Dr. Primrose, the iftoimga- 
who had also business at the fair, came mist, whom j%)u have been pleased t< 5 pall 
up, and, shaking me by the hand, pro- great. You here see that unfortunate 
posed adjourning to a public-house, and divine, who hgs so long, and it would ill 
taking a glass of whatever \ve could get. becoitie me to say, successfully, fought 
I readily closed with the offer, and enter- against <he deuterogamy of the age. 
ing an alehouse, we were shown into a* “ Sir,” cried the stranger, struck with 
little back room, where there wa#'Only a awe, “I fear I have been too familiar, ' 
venerable old man, who sat wholly intent but youUl forgive my curiosity, sir : J. beg^ 
ovA: a large book, which he was reading, pa^fdon.” — “Sir,” cried I, grasping his 
I rifever in my life saw a figure that pre,- hand, ** you are so far from displeiAing 
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'roe your familiarity, that I must beg 
yoH*lI accept my friendship, as you alreaoy 
nave my esteem.”— “ Then with gratitude 
I accept the offer,” cried he, squeezing 
me by the hand, “thou glorious pillar 
of unshaken orthodoxy ! and do I behold 

” I here interrupted what he was 

going to say f for though, as an author, I 
could digest no small share of flattery, 
yet now my piodcsty would permit no 
more. However, no lovers in romance 
ever cemented a more instantaneous 
friendship. We talked upon several sub- 
jects : at flrst 1 tijpught he seemed rather 
devout than learned, and began to think 
he despisefl all human doctrines as dross. 
Yef this no way lessened him in my 
, esteem, for I had for some time begun 
privately to harbour such an opinion my- 
self. I ther^re took occasion to observe, 
that the world in general began to be 
blameably indifferent as to doctrinal 
matters, and followed human speculations 
too much. “Ay, sir,” replied lie, as if 
he had reserved all his learning to that 
hioment, “Ay, sir, the world is in its 
dotage ; and yet the cosmogony, or crea- 
tion of the world, has puzzled philo- 
sophers all ages, '’What a mf^iley of 
opinions have they not broached upon the 
creation of the world ! Sanchoniathon, 
Manetho, Ilerosus, and Ocellus I.ucanus, 
have all attempted it in vain. The latter 
has these words, Anarchon ara kai atelu- 
taion to pan^ which imply that all things | 
have neither beginning nor end. Manetho 
also, who lived about the tflnc of Nebu- 
chadon- Asser — Asser being a Syriac 
word, usually applied as a surname to the 
d'ings of fivTLt country, as Teglat Phael- 
Asser, Nabon-Asser — he, I say, formed a 
conjectuib equally absurd; for, as we 
usually say, ck to hihlion kuhernetes^ which •! 
implies ji'.hat books will never teach the 

wo?Fd ; so he attempted to irfirestigate 

But, sir, I ask pardon, I am straying from 
the question.” — That he actually was ; 
nor could I, for my life, see ho^^ the 
creation of the world had anythlhg to do 
with the business I was Ulking of ; but 
it was suflicient to show me that he w.as a 
^an of letters, and I now reverenced him 
the more. I was resolved, therefore, to 
briiig him to the touchstone ; but he v^s 


loo mild and too gentle fo contend for. 
victory, "C Whenever I made an observa- 
tion that looked like a challenge to con- 
, troversy, he would smi^, shake his head, 

I and say nothing ; by which 1 understood 
; he could say much, if he thought proper. 

I The subject, '.therefore, insensibly changed- 
; from the buflness of antiquity, Ko that 
which brought us both to the fair ; mine, 
T told him, was tq sell a horse, and veiy 
luckily, indeed, his was to buy one for 
rjne of his tenants. My horse was soon 
produced ; and,^ in fmq we struck a bar- 
gain. Nothing now remained but to pay 
me, and he accordingly pulled out a 
thirly pound note, and bid me change it. 
Not being in a capacity of complying with 
this demand, he ordered his footman to 
j be called up, who made his appearance i 
I a very genteel livery. “ Here, Abraliam, ” 
cried he, “ go and get gold for this ; you'll 
do it at neighbour Jackson’s, or any- 
where.” While the fellow w'as gone, he 
entertained me with a pathetic harangue 
on the great scarcity of silver, wOiicli I 
undertook to improve, by deploring als( 
the great scarcity of gold ; so that, by the 
time Abraham returned, we had both 
agreed that money was never so hard to 
be come at as now. Abraliam returned 
^to inform us, that he had been over the 
whole fair, and could not get change, 
though he had offered half-a-crowm for 
doing it. This was a very great disaj)- 
pointment to us all; but the old'^entlc- 
man, having paused a little, asked me if 
I knew one Solomon Flamborough in my 
part of the countiy. Upon replying that 
he w^as my next door neighbour: “If 
that be the case, then,” returned he, “ 1 
believe we shall deal. You shall have a 
draft upon him, payable at sight; anj:l, 
let me tell you, he is as warm a iffan as 
“any wfthin five miles round him. Honest 
Solomon and I have been acquainted for 
many years together. I remember I 
always beat him at three jumps ; but he 
could hop on one leg farther than 1.” A 
draft upon my neighbour was to me the 
wime as money ; for I w^as sufficiently 
I convinced of his ability. The draft was 
signed, and put into niy hands, and Mr. 
Jeiikinson, the old gentleman, his man 
I Abraham, .and my horse, old Blackbeny. 
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liotted off vei^ well pleased with each 
other. 

After a short interval, being left to 
reflection, I began#to recollect that I had 
done wrong in taking a draft from a 
stranger, and so prudently resolved upon 
■following the purchaser, and having back 
my lion*. But this was no^ too late ; I 
therefore made directly homewards, re- 
. solving to get the dr^ft changed into 
money at my friend’s as fast as possible. 

I found my honest neighbour smoking his< 
pipe at his own*c^or, and informing him 
lliat T had a small uill upon him, he read 
it twice over. “You can read the name, 

1 suppose,” cried 1, — “ Kphraim Jenljin- 
son.” — “Yes,” returned he, “the name 
is written plain enough, and I know the 
^.cntleman too, — the greatest rascal under 
the canopy of heaven. This is the very 
same rogue who sold us the spectacles. 
^Vas he not a venerable-looking man, 
with grey hair, and no flaps to his pocket- 
holes V And did he not talk a long string 
of learning about Greek, and cosmogony, 
and the world ? ” To this I replied with 
a groan, “Ay,” continued he, “he has 
but that one piece of learning in the 
world, and he always talks it away when- 
ever he finds a scholar in company ; but I 
know the rogue, and will catch him yet.” 

I Though I was already sufficiently mor- 
1 tified, my greatest struggle was to come, 

} ill facing my wife and daughters. No 
f truant was ever more afraid of returning 
5 to school, there to behold the mister’s 
i visage, than I was of going home. I was 
' determined, however, to anticipate their 
fury, by first fallftig into a passion myself. 

But, alas! upon entering, I found the 
I family no way disposed for battle. My 
wife and girls were all in tears, Mr, Thorn- 
hill hav ing been there that day to inform 
‘them that their journey to town was en- 
|tirely over. The two ladies, having heard 
Reports of us from some malicious person 
jbout us, were that day set out for London. 
Jle could neither discover fhe tendency 
or the author of these; but whatever they 
light be, or whoever might have broached 
lem, he continued to assure our faijiily of 
is friendship and protection. I found, 
lertffore, that they bore my disappoint- , 
lent? with great resignation, as it was,^ 


edipsed in the greatness of their tfwn. 
But what perplexed us most, was to think 
ho could be so base as to asperse the cha- 
racter of a family so harmless as ours; too 
humble to excite envy, and too inoffensive 
to create disgust. 

CHAPTER 

All Mr.BurchelVs Villany at once detected. The 
Folly of being ovcn^visc. 

That evening, and a part of the follow- 
ing day, was eniploycil in fruitless attempts 
to discover our enemies : scarcely a family 
in the neighbourhood l^ut inctirred our 
^suspicions, and each of us had reasons for 
our opinions best known to oursAves. As 
we were in this perplexity, one of our liftle 
boys, who had been playing abroad, 
brought in a letter-case, wnicjfi he found 
on the green. It was quickly known to 
belong to Mr.Burchell, with whom it had 
been seen, and, upon examination, con- 
tained s^me hints upon different subjects; 
but what particularly engaged our atten- 
tion was a sealed note, superscribed, “The 
copy of a letter to be sent to the ladies 
at Thomliill Castle, ” It instantly occurred 
that he was the base informer, and we 
deliberat|cl whether *the note shfiuld not 
be broken open. I was against it; but 
^Sophia, who said she was sure that of all 
men he would be the last to be guilty of so 
much baseness, insisted upon its being 
read. In this she was seconded by tlic 
rest of the family, and at their joint solici- 
tation I read as follows*: — 

“ Ladies, — The bearer will sufficiently 
satisfy you as to the person from whom 
this comes : one at least the friend of inno- 
cence, and ready to prevent ift^eing se- 
duced. I am informed for a truth, that 
you have some intention of brinjfliig two 
^ung ladies to-.town, whom I have some 
^knowledge of, under the chan^ter^of 
companions. ¥ls 1 would neither h^e 
simplicity imposed upon, nor virtue con- 
taminated, I m^^st offer it as my opinion, 
that thfe impropriety of such a step will be 
attended Vitli dangerous consequences. 
•It has never been my way to treat the 
infamous or the lewd with severity; nor 
should I now have taken this meth^ of 
explaining myself, or reproving folly, did 
it not aim at guilt. Take, therefore, fhe 
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admonition of a friend, and seriously Re- 
flect on the consequences of introducing 
infamy and vice into retreats where*peace 
and innocence have hitherto resided. 

Our doubts were now at an end. There 
seemed, indeed, something applicable to 
both sides in this letter, and its censures 
might as wefi be referred to those to whom 
it was written, as to us ; but the malicious 
meaning wa? obvious, and we went no 
farther. My wife had scarcely patience to 
hear me to the end, but railed at the writer ‘ 
with unrestrained resentment. Olivia was 
equally severe, ».nd Sopliia seemed per- 
fectly am;^zed at his baseness. As for 
pyt, it appeared to me one of the vilest 
instances of unprovoked ingratitude I had 
ever met with \ nor could 1 account for it 
in any other manner, than by imputing it 
to his desife of detaining my youngest 
daughter in the country, to have the more 
frequent opportunities of an interview. 
In this manner we all sat ruminating upon 
schemes of vengeance, when our other j 
^ little boy came running in to tell us that j 
Mr. Burchell was approaching at the other 
end of the field. It is easier to conceive 
than d<i|cribe the complicated sensations | 
which are felt from the pain of' a recent 
injury, and the pleasure of approaching 
vengeance. Though our intentions were^ 
only to upbraid him with his ingratitude, 
yet it was resolved to do it in a manner 
that would be iierfectly cutting. For this 
purpose wL* agreefi to meet him with our 
usual smiles ; to chat in the beginning 
with more than ordinal^ kindness, to 
amuse him a little ; and then, in the midst 
of the fl^jj^cring, calm, to burst upon him 
■ like an earthquake, and overwhelm him 
with a'^ense of his own baseness. This . 
being resolved upon, my wife undertook | 
to manage the business herself, as she, 
riyjlyfiad some talents for such an under- 
tifting. We saw him approach ; he en- 
tered, drew a chair, and sat down. “ A 
fine day, Mr. Burchell.’V'— “ A vpy fine 
day, Doctor ; though I fancy we shall have 
some rain by the shooting of my coins.” 
— “ The shooting of your horns ! ” crie& 
my wife, in a loud fit of laughter, and then 
ask'wd pardon for being fond of a joke. 

“ J)car madam,” replied he, “ I pardon 
you with all my heart, for I protest i J 


should not have taught it a joke had you • 
not told me.” — “Perhaps not, sir,” cried 
my wife, winking at us; “ and yet I dare 
say you can tell us hoisr many jokes go to 
an ounce.” — “ I fancy, madam,” leturned 
Burchell, “you have been reading a jest 
book this mining, that ounce of jokes # 
so very goocra conceit ^ and yet^adam, 

I had rather sec half an ounce of under- 
standing.” — “ I h^dieve you might,” cried 
my wife, still smiling at us, though the 
laugh was against her ; “ and yet I have 
seen some merf preteq^ ^o understanding 
that have very little.” — “And no doubt,” 
returned her antagonist, “you have known 
ladies set up for wit that had none.” I 
quickly began to find that my wife was 
likely to gain but little at this business ; 
so 1 resolved to treat him in a style of 
more severity myself. “Both wit .and 
understanding,” cried I, “are trifles, with- 
out integrity ; it is that which gives value 
to every character. The ignorant peasant 
without fault, is greater than the philoso- 
pher with many.; for what is genius or 
courage without an heart ? 

* An honest man's the noblest work of God.' " 

“ I always held that hackneyed maxim 
of Pope,” returned Mr. Burchell, “as very 
unworthy a man of genius, and a base 
desertion of his own superiority. As the 
reputation of books is raised, not by their 
freedom from defect, but the greatness of 
their beauties ; so .should that df men be 
prized, not for their exception from feult, ^ 
but the size of those virtues they arc pos- 
sessed of. I'lie scholar may want prudence, 
the statesman may havb pride, and the 
champion ferocity ; but shall we prefer to 
these the low mechanic, who laboriously 
plods through life without censure or 
applause ? We might as well prefer' the 
tame correct paintings of the Flemish 
school to the erroneous but sublime ani- 
mations of the Roman pencil.” 

“ Sir,” replied I, “ your present obser- 
vation is just, when there are shining vir- 
tues and minute defects ; but when it 
appears that great vices arc opposed in 
the same mind to as extraordinary virtues, 
such a character deserves contempt” 

“Perhaps,” cried he, “there mUy be 
some such monsters as you describe, of 
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' vices joined to 1 ... tifig the clasps with the utmost comp< 4 ure, 

my progress through life, I never yet found left us, quite astonished at the serenity of 
one instance of their existence : on the his a’ssurance. My wife was particularly 
contrary, I have e^^^ perceived, that where enraged that nothing could make him 
the mind was capacious, the affections angry, or make him seem ashamed of his 
were good. And indeed Providence seems villanies. “My dear,” cried I, willing 

•itincUy our friend in this mrticular, thus to calm those passions that had been raised 
to dehmtate the janderstancTing where the too high among us, “we ire not to be 
heart is corrupt, and diminish the power surprised that bad men want shame : they 
where there is the wiil to do mischief, only blush at being detectednu doing good, 
This rule seems to extend even to other but glory in their vices, 
animals : the IJttle vermin race are evef “ Guilt and Shame, says the allegory, 
treacherous, cruc^ and Cowardly, whilst were at first companions, and, in the be- 
those endowed with strength and power ginning of their journeys inseparably kept 
arc generous, brave, and gentle.” < together. But their union was goon found 

“These observations sound well , ’4 re- to be disagreeable and inconvenient to 
turned I, “ and yet it would be easy this both. Guilt gave Shame frequent un- 
moment to point out a man,** and I fixed easiness, and Shame often betrayed the 
my eye stedfastly upon him, “whose secret conspiracies of Guilt.* After long 
head and heart form a most detestable disagreement, tliercfore, they at length 
contrast. Ay, sir,” continued I, raising consented to part for ever. Guilt boldly 
my voice, “and I am glad to have this walked forward alone, to overtake Fate, 
opportunity of detecting him in the midst that \vtnt before in the shape of an exe- 
of his fancied security. Do you know cutioner ; but Shame, being naturally 
this, sir, this pocket-book?” — “Yes, sir,” timorous, returned back to keep company^ 
returned he, with a face of impenetrable with Virtue, which in the beginning of 
assurance, “ that pocket-book is mine, their journey they had left behind. Thus, 
and T am glad you have found it.” — “And my children, after, men have travelled 
do yon know,” cried I, “ this letter? Nay, throiighta few stages in vice, Sname for- 
never falter, man ; but look me full in the sakes them, and returns back to wait upon 
face : 1 say, do you know this letter?** — « the few virtues they have still remaining.*’ 
“That letter?” returned he; “yes, it /-.tt a vttt 

was I that wrote that letter .” — ** And how CliA FTEK XVI. 

could you,” said I, “so basely, so ungrate- The Family me Art, which is op/>osedwitk still 
fully presume to write this letter.?” — greater. • 

“And how came you,” replied he,' with Wwaticver might have been Sophia’s 
looks of unparalleled effronfery, *‘ so basely sensations, the rest of the family was easily 
to presume to^ break open this letter? consoled for Mr. Burch ell’s absence by the 
Don’t you know, now, I could hang you company of our landlord, Tfc'Jjose visits 
all for this ? All that I have to do is to now became more frequent, tfcnd longer.^ 
swear at the next Justice’s that you have Though he had been disappointed in pro- 
^becn guilty of breaking open the lock of curing my daughters the amusements of 
ray pocket-book, and so hang you all up, ^he town, as he designed, he took every 
at his door. ” This piece of unexj>ected opportunity of supplying them wifh tlw>se 
insolence raised me to such a pitch, that little recreations which our retireiifCnt 
I could scarcely govern my passion, “Un- would admit of. He usually came in the 
grateful wretch I begone, and no longer , mornqig ; andf while my son apd I fol- 
pollute my dwelling with lliy baseness ! lowed ouj^ occupations abroad, he sat witli 
begone, and never let me see thee again ! the family at home, and amused them by 
Go from my door, and the only punishment describing the tcfwn, with every part of 
1 wish thee is an "alarmed conscience, wdiich he was particularly acquainted. He 
which will be a sufficient tormentor!” could repeat all the observations thatAverc^ 
So saying, I threw him his pocket-book, retailed in the atmosphere of the pj^y- 
whrch he took un with a smile, and shut > houses, and had all the good things ofme 
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iMgfr wits by rote, long before they mcde 
their way into the jest books. The inter- 
vals between conversation were employed 
in teaching my daughters piquet, or some- 
times in setting my two little ones to box, 
to make them sharps as he called it ; but 
the hopes of having him for a son-in-law 
ill some meatoe blinded us to all his im- 
perfections. It must be owned, that my 
wife laid a thousand schemes to entrap 
him ; or, to speak more tenderly, used 
every art to magnify the merit of her 
daughter. If the cakes at tea cat short 
and crisp,'' they were made by Olivia ; if 
the gooseberry wine was well knit, thej 
gooseberries were of her gathering : it was j 
her fingers which gave the pickles their 
peculiar green ; and, in the composition 
of a puddipg, it was her judgment that 
mixed the ingredients. Then the poor 
woman would sometimes tell the Squire, 
that she thought him and Olivia ex- 
tremely of a size, and would bid both 
stand up to see which was tallest. These 
instances of cunning, which she thought 
'impenetrable, yet which everybody saw 
through, were very pleasing to our bene- 
factor, >rho gave every clay some new 

C roofs ot his passion," which, the ugh they 
ad not arisen to proposals of marriage, 
yet we thought fell but little short of it 
and his slowness was attributed sometimes 
to native bashfulness, and sometimes to 
his fear of offending his uncle. An oc- 
currence, liowever, w'liich happened soon 
after, put it beyond a doubt that he de- 
signed to become one of family ; my 
wife even regarded it as an absolute 
promise. 

■u My wiYqv and daughters happening to 
return a. visit at neighbour Flamborough’s, 
found that family had lately got their pic- I 
lures drawn by a limner, who travelled j 

copntrp, and took likenesses for fifteen shil- * 
liiq^s a head. As this famiiy and ours had 
long a sort of rivalry in point of taste, our 
spirit took the alarm at tljis stolen march 
upon us; and, notwithstanding all It could 
say, and I said much, it was resolved that 
we should have our pictures done too. ^ 
Having, therefore, engaged the limner, 
— fc'- what could I do?— our next delibe- 1 
ration was to show the superiority of, our ■ 
tasrte in the attitudes. As for our neigh- ' 


j hour’s family, theye were seven of thenr, 
and they were drawn with seven oranges, 
—a thing quite out of taste, no variety in life, 
no composition in the iiorld. We desired 
. to have something in a brighter style ; and, 
j after many debates, at length came to a 
; unanimous resolution of being drawn V* 
j gether, in on^ large historical family piece. 

I This would be cheaper, since one frame 
■ would serve for qjil, and it would be infi- 
nitely more genteel ; for all families of any 
htaste were now drawn in the same manner. 
As we did not iAmeclia^ly recollect an his- 
torical subject to hit us, we were contented 
each with being drawn as independent 
historical figures. My wife desired to be 
represented as Venus, and the painter 
was desired not to be too frugal of his 
diamonds in her stomacher and hair. Her 
two little ones were to be as Cupids by 
her side; while I, in my gown and band, 
was to present her with my books on the 
Whistonian controversy. Olivi a would be 
drawn as an Amazon, sitting upon a bank 
of flowers, dressed in a green joseph, richly 
laced with. gold, and a whip in her hand. 
Sophia was to be a shepherdess, with as 
many sheep as the painter could put in for 
nothing; and Moses was to be dressed out 
j with a hat and while feather. Our taste 
1 so much pleased the Squire, that he in- 
' sisted on being put in as one of the family, 

, ill the character of Alexander the Great, 

I at Olivia’s feet. This was considered by 
! us all as an indication of his desire to be 
introduced into the family, nor coukbwe 
refuse his request. The painter was there- 
fore set to w'ork, and, as he wrought with 
assiduity and expedition, “in less than four 
I days the whole was completed. The piece 
I was large, and, it must be owned, he did 
not spare his colours ; for which my wife 
gave him great encomiums. We were all 
perfectly satisfied with his performance ; 
but an unfortunate circumstance which had 
not occurred till the picture was finished, 
now struck us with dismay. It was so 
very large, that we had no place in the 
hous^ to fix it. How we all came to 
disregard so material a point i.s incon- 
ceivable; but certain it is, we had been all 
greatly remiss. The i>icture, therefore, 
instead of gratifying our van iiy, as we ho'ped, 
jeaned, in a most mortifying manner 
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• against the kitchen wall, where the can- 
vas was stretched and painted, much too 
large to be got through any of the doors, 
and the jest of alliiour neighboius. One 
compared it to Robinson Crusoe’s long- 
])oat, too large to be removed ; another 
4lipught it more resembled a reel in a bot- 
tle : SUNK' wondered how it^could be got 
out, but still more Vere amazed how it ever 
got in. t 

But though it excited the ridicule of 
some, it elTectually raised more malicious^ 
suggestions in iha^y. Ttte Squire’s ))j)r- 
trait being found uniteil with ours was an 
honour too great to escape envy. Scan- 
dalous whisjjcrs began to circulate at pur 
expense, and our tranquil lily was con- | 
timially disturbed by ])crsons, who came ' 
as friends, to tell us what was said of us ' 
by enemies. These reports we always 
resented with becoming spirit ; but scandal 
ever improves by opposition. 

Wo once again, therefore, entered into 
a consultation upon obviating the malice 
of our emmiies, and at last came to a reso- 
lution which luid too much cunning to give 
me entire satisfaction. Tt was this : as our 
princii)al object was to discover the honour 
of Mr. Thornhill’s addresses, my wife un- 
dertook to sound him, by pretending to ask 
his advice in the choice of a husband for 
her eldest daughter. If this was not found 
sufficient to induce him to a declaration, it 
was then resolved to terrify him with a rival. 
To this last step, however, I would by no i 
mcaas give my consent, till Olivia gaV^e me , 
the most solemn assurances that she would | 
marry the person provided to rival him 
upon this occasi^, if he did not prevent : 
it by taking her himself. Such was the | 
scheme laid, which, though 1 did not 
strenuously oppose, I did not entirely ; 


■ ing, she proceeded to remark, that ^cy 
I who had warm fortunes were always sure 
of getting good husbands ; “But Heaven 
I help,” continued she, “ the girls that have 
i none! What signifies beauty, Mr. I'horn- 
j hill ? or what signifies all the virtue, and 
! all the qualifications in the world, in this 
! age of self-interest ? It is i^ot, What is 
I she? but, What has she? is all the cry,” 

“Madam,” returned he, “I highly ap- 
; prove the justice, as well as the novelty, 

{ of your remarks; and if I were a king, it 
I should be otherwise. It should then, in- 
‘ deed, be fine times with rfhe gills witlioiit 
l^fortiiiies : our two young ladies should be 
the first for whom I would provide.” 

“Ah, sir,” returned my wife, “you ifrc 
pleased to be facetious: but I wish T were 
a queen, and then I know whe^e my eldest 
daughter should look for a luis'liarKl. Bui, 
now that you have put it into my head, 
seriously, Mr. Thombill, can’t you rccom- 
j mend ny: a proper Imsband for lier ? She 
j is now nineteen years old, well grown and 
1 well educated, and, in my humble opinion, 

; does not want for parts.” 
i “Mad<am,” replied he, “if I were to 
I choose, I would find out a person ^yssessed 
! of every r|ccompUshmcnt that can make an 
I angel liappy. One with prudence, fortune, 
l^taslc, and sincerity ; such, madam, would 
I be, in my opinion, the i)ro]>cr husband.” 

I — Ay, sir,’' said she, “Init do you know 
of any such person ?” — “ Xo, madam,” re- 
turned he, “ it is impossible lew know any 
person that deserves to* be her husband ; 
she’s loo great if treasure for one man’s pos- 
session; she’s a goddess l Upon my soul, 

I speak what 1 think — she’s an angel ! ” — 
“Ah, Mr. Thornhill, you onlj flatter my . 
poor girl : but we have been thinking of 
marrying her to one ofyourtenantij whose 


Jfpprove. 

The next time, therefore, that 'Mr. 
Thornhill came to see us, my girls took 
care to be out of the way, in order to give 
their mamma an opportunity of putting her 
scheme in execution ; but the/ only retired 
to the next room, from whence they could 
overhear the whole conversation. My 
wife ariiully introduced it, by obsorving, 
that one of the Miss Flamboroughs was 
like to have a very good match of it in 
Mr. Spanker. To this the Squire assent- 


I mother is lately dead, and who wants a 
j^manager; you know whom I nmari^^ 
I Fanner Williafts; a warm man, Mr.'I'hcim- 
I hill, able to give her good bread, and who 
i has several tinys made her iiroposals” 

! (whichVas actually the case) ; “but, sir,” 
j concluded^he, “1 sbould be glad to have 
i ^our approbation of our choice. ” — “ How, 
j madam,” replied he, “my approbation! 

I — ray approbation of such a choice ! Never, 
j Wliat ! scacrifice so much 1:)eauty, and sense, 
1 and goodness, to a creature insensible *of 
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thetblessing ! Excuse me, I can ne^T for some time supporting aVictitious gaiety. • 
approve of such a piece of injustice. “You now see, my child,’* said I, “that 
And I liavc my reasons. ’’—“Indeed, sir,’* your confidence in Mr. Thornhill’s passion 
cried Deborah, “if you have your reasons, was all a dream : he pfcrmits the rivalry of 
that’s another affair ; but I should be glad another, every way his inferior, though he 
to know those reasons.” — “ Excuse me, knows it lies in his power to secure you to 
madam,” returned he, “they lie too deep | himself by a candid declaration.” — “Y^:/ 
for discover^” (laying his hand upon his i papa,” returned she; “^ut he half his rea- 
bosom) ; “ they remain buried, rivetted | sons for this delay : I know he has. The 
here.” c I sincerity of his lo#ks and words convinces 

After he was gone, upon a general con- ! me ofhis real esteem. A short time, I hope, 
saltation, we could not tell what to make fwill discover tlic generosity of his senti- 


of these fine sentiments. Olivia considered j 
them as ifistanco- of the most exalted pas- j 
sion; but I was not quite so sanguine: it^; 
seemed t6' me pretty jdain, that they had , 
inl^re of love than matrimony in them ; yet, \ 
whatever they might portend, it was re- I 
solved to prosecute the scheme of Farmer | 
Williams, i'ho, from my daughter’s first : 
appearance in the country, had paid her | 
his addresses. | 

CHAPTER XVII. 

Scarcely nny Virine found to resist the Power tf 
hug andpteashig Temptation, 

As I only studied my child’s real ha]>pincss, 
the assiduity of Mr. Williams pleased me, 
as he was in easy circumstances,*pnidcnl, 
and sincere. 1 1 required but very little cn- ; 
couragement to revive his former passion 
so that in an evening or two he and Mr. 
Thornhill met at our house, and surveyeil 
each other for some time with looks of 
anger ; butrWilliams owed his landlord no 
rent, and little regarded his indignation. 
Olivia, on her side, acted flie coquette to 
perfection, if that might be called acting 
which waslier real character, pretending to 
lavish all^if'r tcnLlerness on her new lover. ' 
Mr. Thornhill ajipcared quite dejected at 
this jsre^fcrence, and with a pensive air took 
leave, though I own it puzzled me to finfij 
hi^n ill* so much pain as he appcarctl to be, | 
he had it in Ins ]ioA^er so easily to ' 
remove the cause, by declaring an honour- 
able passion . But whalcxj’r uneasiness he 
seemed to endure, it could easily be per- 
cei ved that ( )H via’s anguish u as still greater. 
After any of these interviews between hci* 
lovers, of which there were several, she 
usurlly retired to solitude, and there in- 
d^ged her grief. It was in such a situation 
I i&und her one evening, after she had been 


ments, and coiwincc y^u that my opinion 
of him has been more just than yours.” 
— “Olivia, my darling,” returned 1,“ every, 
scl^cmc that has been hitherto pursued to 
compel him to a declaration has been pro- 
posed and planned by yourself ; nor can you 
in the least say that 1 have constrained you. 
Bift you must not suppose, my dear, that 
I will ever be instrumental in suffering his 
honest rival to be the dupe of your ill- 
placed passion. Whatever time you re- 
quire to bring your fancied admirer to an 
explanation shall be granted; but at the 
exj)iration of that term, if he is still regard- 
less, 1 must absolutely insist thathonciil M r. 
Williams shall be rcM'arded for his fidelity. 
The character which 1 have hitherto sup- 
ported in life demands this from me, and 
my tenderness a.s a parent shall never in- 
fluence my integrity as a man. IS’ame, 
then, your day ; let it be as distant as you 
think jiroper; and in the meantime, take 
care to let Mr. Thoniliill know the exact 
time on which I design delivering ytjt. up 
to another. 1 f he really loves you, his own 
good sense will readily sii^gest that there 
is but<nme method alone to prevent his 
losing you for ever.” This proposal, which 
she could not avoid considering as perfectly 
just, was readily agreed to. She again re- 
newed her most positive promise of marry- 
ing IV^tr. Williams, in case of the other’.s in- 
.scnsibilily ; and at the next opportunity, in 
Mr. Thornhill’s presence, that day month 
was fixed iq^on for her nuptials with his 
rival. 

Such vigorous jiroceedings seemed to 
! redouble Mr. Thomhill’s anxiety : but what 
Olivia really felt gave me some uneasiness. 
In this struggle between prudence and pas- 
sion, her vivacity quite forsook her,*' and 
evciy opportunity of solitude was sought, 
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, and spent in Tears. One week passed 
away; but Mr. Thornhill made no efforts 
to restrain her nuptials. . The succeeding 
week he was still rftsiduous ; but not more 
open. .On the third, he discontinued his 
visits entirely, ancf instead of my daughter 
i^tifying any impatience, as I expected, 
3ie seewid to retain a pensiw tranquillity, 
which I looked ufon as resignation. For 
iny own part, I was no)y sincerely pleased 
with thinking that my child was going to 
be secured in a continuance of competence? 
and jicace, and^rjquentl^ applauded her 
resolution, in preferring happiness to osten- 
tation. 

It was within about four days of hej; in- 
tended nuptials, that my little family at | 
night were gathered round a charming fire, 
telling stories of the past, and laying 
schemes for the future : busied in forming . 
a thousand projects, an<l laugliing at what- | 
ever folly came uppermost. “Well, Moses,” I 
cried T, “we shall soon, my boy, have i 
a wedding in the family: what is your ’ 
opinion of matters and things in generarf' j 
'T-** My opinion, father, is, that ail things j 
go on very well ; and 1 was just now think- I 
ing, tiiat when sister Tavy is married to ' 
Fanner Williams, we shall then have the ! 
loan of his cider-press and brewing-tubs 
for nothing.” — “ That we sliall, Moses,” 
cried J, “and he will sing us' ‘ Death and 
the Lady,* to raise our spirits into the 
bargain.” — “lie has taught that song' to 
our Dick,*' cried Moses; “and I think lie 
go;^^ through it very prettily.” — “ Dobs he 
so?” cried I; “then let us have it: where 
is little Dick? let him up with it boldly.” 
— “ My brothef Dick,*’ cried 13iU, my 
youngest, “ is just gone out with sister Livy: 
•l)^Mr. Williams has taught me two songs, 
anS ril sing them for you, papa. Which 
5ong do you choose, ‘The Dying Swan,* or 
the* Elegy on the Death of a MadDfig?”* 
— “The elegy, child, by all means, ** said 
1 ; “ I never heard that yet : and Deborah, 
my life, grief, you know, is dry ; let us have 
a bottle of the best gooseberry wine, to 
keep up our spirits. I have wept so much 
at all sorts of elegies of late, that without 
an enlivening glass I am sure tl^js will 
overcome me; and Sophy, love, take 
you^ Ruitar, and thrum in with the boy a 


• AN ELEGY ON THE DEATH O# 

A MAD DOG. 

Good people all, of every sort, 

Give ear unto my song, 

And if yini find it wondrous short, 

It cauuot hold you long. 

In Islington tlierc was a man, 

Of whom the world migl^ say, 

That still a godly race he ran, 

Whene’er he went to pray. 

A kind .and gentle heart h9 had. 

To comfort friends and foes ; 

The naked every day he clad. 

When he put on his clothes. 

And in that town a dog was fomid. 

As many dt)gs thereijc, 

Hoth mongrel, puppy, whelp, honin’- 

And curs of low degree. ^ 

'Diis dog and man at first were friends ; 
lint \»men a pique began. 

The dog, to gain Sfune private ends, 

Went mad, and bit the luim* 

Around from all the neighbouring streets 
'fhe wond’ving neighbours ran. 

And swore the dug had lost his wits, 

•I'o bite so good a man. 

11)6, wound it seem’d both sore and sad 
I'o every Chri.stian eye ; 

And while they swore the dog w.is mad. 
They swore the man would die. 

Put soon a wonder came to light, 

That show’d the rogues they Uftd : 

Thf man recover’d of the bite 
The dog it was that died. 

“ A very good boy, Dill, upon my wonl ; 
and an elegy that may truly be called 
tragical. Come, my children, here’s Bill’s 
health, and may he one day be^i bishop 1 ” 
“ With all my hear? ” cried my wife : 
“and if he preaches as well as he 
sings, I make no doubt of him. The most 
of his family, by the mother’s side, could 
sing a good song : it wa? a cc^Rxion say- 
I ing in our country, that the family of i ' 
j Blenkinsops could never look strmght bc- 
, 4bre them, nor the llugginsons blowout a 
f candle ; that there were none of tlip C^o- 
grams but could sing a song, or of the^Sir- 
' jorams but could tell a story.” — “How- 
ever that be,”^ried I, “the most vulgar 
: balIad*of them all generally pleases me 

■ better thJn the fine modern odes, and 
•things that petrify us in a single stanza, — 

■ productions that we at once detest and 
I praise. — Put the glass to your broliier, 

I Moses. — The great fault of these elegiuts 
[ is, tliat they are in desnsdr for grie& tftit 
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givdPthe sensible part of mankind very little j untainted to posterity. Co^xe, my son, we 
pain. A lady loses her muff, her fan, or wait for a song: let us have a chorus. But 
her lap-dog, and so the silly poet runs ; where is my darling Olivia ? that little 
home to versify the disaster.” cherub’s voice is always sweetest in the 

“That may be the mode,” cried Moses, concert.” Just as I spoke Dick came 
“ in subliraer compositions : but the Rane- running in. “ O papa, papa, she is gone 
lagh songs that come down to us are per- from us, she is gone from us ; my sishc''* 
fectly familisir, and all cast in the same Livy is gone Crom us for ever !”-Ti^Gonc, 
mould; Colin meets Dolly, and they hold ' child !” — “Yes, she is |fone off with two 
a dialogue ^pgether; he gives her a gentlemen in a gost-chaise, and one of 
fairing to put in her hair, and she presents them kissed her, and said he would die for 
him with a nosegay; and then they go #her: and she cried very much, and was for 
together to church, where they give good coming back ; but he pyrsfiiaded her again, 
advice to* youngs nymphs and swains to and she v’ent into the chaise, and said, 
get married as fast as they can.” ^ ‘ Oh, what will my poor papa do when he 

“ And f cry good advice too, ” cried I; kiigiws I am undone!’” — “Now, then,” 
“Stad I am told there is not a place in the cried I, “my children, go and be miser- 
world where advice can be given with so able ; for we shall never enjoy one hour 
much proppety as there : for as it per- more. And oh, may Heaven’s everlasting 
suades us to marry, it also furnishes us with fury light upon him and his ! — thus to rob 
a wife ; and surely that must be an excel- me of my child ! And sure it will, for 
lent market, m.y l3oy, where we arc told taking back my sweet innocent that I was 
what we want, and supplied with Jit when leading up to Heaven. Such sincerity as 
wanting.” my child was possessed of ! But all our 

”Yes, sir,” returned Moses,' “and I earthly happiness is now over! Go, my 
' know but of two such markets for wives children, go and be miserable and infa- 
in Europe, — Ranelagh in England, and mous; for my heart is broken within me!” 
Fontarabia ill Spain. The Spanish mar- — “Father,” cried my son, “is this your 
ket is open once a year; but oinhEnglish fortitude?” — “Fortitude, child?— yes, ye 
wives are saleable every night.” shall see I have fortitude ! Bring me my 

“You are right, my boy,” cried his I pistols. I’ll pursue the traitor — while he 
mother ; “ Old England is the only place ] is on earth I’ll pursue him. Old as I am, 
in the world for husbands to get wives.” — | he shall find I can sthig him yet. The vil- 
“And for wives to manage their husbands,” lain— the perfidious villain!” I had by 
interrupted I. “It is a proverb abroad, this time reached down my pistols, when 
that if a bridge were built across the sea, my poor wife, whose passions were net so 
all the ladies of the Continent would come strong as mine, caught me in her arms, 
over to take pattern from ours ; for there “My dearest, dearest husband!” cried 
are no such wives in Europe as our own. she, “the Bible is the ofily weapon tiiat 
But let uS Jiave <Jne bottle more, Deborah, is fit for your old hands now. Open 


my lifer; and, Moses, give us a good song, that, my love, and read our anguish into 
What tfianks do we not owe to lleaven for patience, for she has vilely deceived us.” — 
thus bestowing tranquillity, health, ant’ “Indeed, sir,” re.sumed my son, after a 
comp(#^'uce ! 1 think myself happier now ' pausfe, “ your rage is too violent and un- 
tk^n the greatest monarch if^ion earth. He j becoming. You should be my mother’s 
has no such fireside, nor such pleasant . comforter, and you increase her pain. It 
faces about it. Yes, Debevrah, we are now ill suited you and your reverend character 
growing old ; but the evening of bur life ; thus to curse your greatest enemy ; you 
is likely to be happy. We areSlesccnded ' should not have cursed him, villain as he 
from ancestors that knew no stain, and wef^j is.” — “ I did not curse him child, did I?” 
shall leave a good and virtuous race of chil- | — “Indeed, sir, you did; you cursed him 
dren behind us. While we live, they w'ill twice.” — “ Then may Heaven forgive me 
be our support and our pleasure here;, and and him if I did ! And now, my son, I 
when we die, they will transmit our honour j^sce it was more than human benevolence 
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• (hat first taught us to bless our enemies : j muy err ; art may persuade, and no#elty 
Blessed be His holy name for all the good I spread out its charm. The first fault is the 
He hath given, ai^ for all that He hath i child of simplicity, but every other, theoff- 
taken away. But iris not — ^it is not a small i spring of guilt. Y es, the wretched creature 
distress that can wring tears from these old shall be welcome to this heart and this 
eyes, thatliave not wept for so many years, j house, though stained with ten thousand 
child ! to undo my darlii^g ! — May con- | vices. I will again hearken to the music 

fusion ^ize IJeaven forgive me 1 what . of her voice, again will I haflg fondly on 

am I about to say ! —you may remember, her bosom, if I find but repentance there, 
my love, how good Ae was, and how My son, bring hither my Bible and my 
charming: till this vile moment .all her staff; I will pursue her, wherever she 
care was to maj^e us happy. Had she Imf is ; and though I cannot save her from 
died! But she isf;one, the honour of our shame, T may prevent the continuance of 
family contaminated, and I must look iniquity.” 

out for happiness in other worlds than » r'TTAT>n''TrT virTtr 

here. But, my child, you saw them^go CHAPIER XVIII. 

off : perhaps he forced her away ? If he The Pursuit of a Father to reclaim Lost Cmld 

forced her, she may yet be innocent.” — Virtue. 

“Ah, no, sir,” cried the child ; “he only Though the child could not describe 
kissed her, and called her his angel, and the gentleman’s pci*son who* handed his 
she wept very much, and leaned upon his sister into the post-chaise, yet my suspicions 
arm, and they drove off very fast.” — “She’s fell entirely upon our young landlord, 
an ungrateful creature,” cried my wife, whose tharacter for such intrigues was but 
who could scarcely speak for weeping, “to too well known. I therefore directed my 
use us thus. She never had the least con- steps towards Thornhill Castle, resolving, 
straint put upon her affections. The vile to upbraid him, and, if possible, to bring 
strumpet has basely deserted her ^oarents back my daughter : but 1)efore I had 
without any provocation, thus to bring reached his scat, I was met by o]^e of my 
your gray hairs to the grave; and I must parishio^rs, who said he saw a young lady 
shortly follow.” resembling my daughter in a post-chaise 

In this manner that night, the first of f with a gentleman, whom by the description 
our reaj misfortunes, was spent in the bit- , I could only guess to be Mr. 13urcliel1,' 
terness of complaint, and ill-supported j and that they drove very fast. This infor- 
sallics of enthusiasm. I determined, how- mation, however, did by no means satisfy 
ever, to find out our betrayer, wherever me. I therefore went to J.he young Squire’s, 
he Vas, and reproach his baseness. The | and, though it was yet early, insisted upon 
next morning we missed our wretched child I seeing him immediately. He soon ap- 
at breakfast, wj^ere she used to give life peared with the most open familiar air, and 
and cheerfulness to us all. My wife, as seemed perfectly amazec^at mu daughter’s 
belbre, attempted to ease her heart byre- elopement , protesting, uponSiis honour,^ 
proaches. “Never,” cried she, “shall that j iTiarllff "^as quite a stranger to it.^ I now 
..vilest stain of our family again darken these j therefore condemned my former suspicions, 
harmless doors. I will never call herd/iugh-^' lind could turn them only on Mr. Burchell, 
ter more. No, let the strumpet live with ; who, I recounted, had of late sevft’al §ri- 
her vile seducer : she may bring us to I vate conferences with her ; but the app Jfcr- 
shame, but she shall never more deceive ' ance of another witness left me no room t 
ws.” to doubt his ’fillany, who aOTtfed, that 

“Wife,” saidI,“do not talk thus hardly: , he ana my daughter were actuary gone 
my detestation of her guilt is as great as 'towards the Wells, about thirty miles off, 
yours ; but ever shall this house and this T where there was a great deal of company, 
heart be open to a poor returning repentant 1 Being driven to that state of mind in which 
sinqpr. The sooner she returns from her j we all are more ready to act precipittitclv * 
transgressions, the more welcome shall she than to reason right, I never debated i||th 
be to me. For the first time the very bes^ myself whether these accounts might not 
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havt been given by j^ersons purposdy 
placed in my way to mislead me, but re- 
solved to pursue my daughter and her 
fancied deludcr thither. I walked along 
with earnestness, and inquired of several 
by the way ; but received no accounts, till, 
entering the town, I was met by a person 
on horseback, whom I remembered to have 
seen at the Squire’s, and he assured me 
that if I followed them to the races, which 
were but thirty miles farther, I might 
Llepend upon overtaking them ; for he had 
seen thenj dance there the night before, 
and the whole astembly seemed charmed 
with my ^ughter’s performance. Early 
tlm next day, I walked forward to the races, 
and about four in the afternoon I came 
upon the course. The company made a 
very brilliant, appearance, all earnestly em- 
ployed in one pursuit, — that of pleasure: 
how different from mine, — that of reclaim- 
ing a lost child to virtue ! I thought 1 per- 
ceived Mr. Eurchell at some distance from 
me ; but, as if he dreaded an interview, 
,upon my approaching him he mixed among 
a crowd, and I saw. him no more. 

I now reflected that it would be to no 
purpo.se continue my pursuit farther, and 
resolved to return home to an ^llnocent 
family, who wanted my assistance. But 
the agitations of my mind, and the fatigues 
I had undergone, threw me into a fever, 
the symptoms of which I perceived before 
I came off the course. This was another 
unexpected stroke,, as I was more than 
seventy miles distant from home : however, 
I retired to a little alehouse by the road- 
side ; and in this place, the usual retreat 
of indigety^f and frugality, I laid me down 
^ patiently to-wait the issue of my disorder. 
1 langu^'ihcd here for nearly three weeks; 
but at last my constitution prevailed, 
though I was unprovided with money td 
defray 'The expenses of my jintertainment. 
It'ia possible the anxiety from this last 
circumstance alone might have brought on 
a relapse, had I not been supplied by a 
traveller, who stopped to take cursory 
refreshment. . This person was no other 
than the philanthropic bookseller in St. 
Paul’s Churchyard, who has written so 
' many little books for children : he called 
hii^self their friend, but he was the friend 
of all mankind. He was no sooner 


alighted, but he was in haste to oe gone; 
for he was ever on business of the utmost 
importance, and was that time actually 
compiling materials fof the history of one 
Mr. Thomas Trip. 1 immediately recol- 
lected this good-natured man’s red pimpled 
face ; for he lyid published for me agaiisr.!,* 
the Dcuterogamists of t^e age ; rtffd from 
him I borrowed a few pieces, to be paid at 
my return. Leavkig the inn, therefore, as 
I was yet but weak, I resolved to return 
Ifiome by easy journeys of/en miles a day. 
My health and usualf tranquillity 
almost restored, and I now condemned 
r that pride which had made me refractory 
to 4he hand of correction. Man little 
knows what calamities are beyond his 
patience to bear, till he tries them .* as in 
ascending Aie heights of ambition, which 
look bright from below, every step we rise 
shows us some new and gloomy prospect of 
hidden disappointment ; so in our descent 
from the summits of pleasure, though the 
vale of misery below may appear at first 
dark and gloomy, yet the busy mind, still 
attentive to its own amusement, finds, as 
we descend, something to flatter and to 
please. Still as we approach, the darkest 
objects appear to brighten, and the mental 
eye becomes adapted to its gloomy situa- 
tion. 

I now proceeded forward, and had 
walked about two hours, when T perceived 
what appeared at a distance like a waggon, 
which 1 was resolved to overtake ; but 
when I came up with it, found it to iJfc a 
! strolling company’s cart, th.at was carrying 
! their scenes and other thtyitrical furniture 
I to the next village, where they were to 
I exhibit. The cart w\as attended only by 
the person W'ho drove it, and one of the 
company, as the rest of the players were to 
follo\y the ensuing day. “ Good company 
upon the road,” says the proverb, “is the 
shortest cut.” I therefore entered into con- 
versation with the poor player ; and as I 
once had some theatrical powers myself, 
I di'sserted on such topics with my usual 
, freedom : but as I was pretty much un- 
acquainted with the present state of the 
stage, I demanded who were the present 
theatrical writers in vogue— who the 
Drydens and Otways of the day?~“I 
I .^ancy, sir,” cried the player, ** few of our 
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^iioclern clramaRsts would think themselves t<^ desire nic and the player to partaliJ in 
much honoured, by being compared to the a bowl of jnmch, over which he discussed 
writers you meiUion. Dryden’s and modern politics with great earnestness and 
Rowe’s manner, ^ir, are quite out of interest. I set him down, in my own 
fashion : our taste has gone back a whole mind, for nothing less than a parliament- 
century; Fletcher, Ben Jonson, and all the man at least ; but was almost confirmed 
4|4ays of Shakespeare are t^e_ only things in my conjectures, when, upon asking 
that down.”-j-“ How,*' cried I, “is it what there was in the house f.^r supper, he 
possible the present age can be pleased insisted that the player and I should sup 
with that antiquated dWeet, that obsolete with him at his house; with jvhich request, 
liumour, those overcharged characters, after some entreaties, we were juevailed 
which abound in the works you mention ?*» on to comply. 

— “Sir,** returned my dbmpanion, “the 

public think notning about dialect or ClIAPTEl'J^XIX,* 

liumour, or character, for that is none of, The description of a person discontented with 
their business ; they only go to be ami^sed, the present Goveniment, and apft’ehensive of 

and find themselves happy when they can of our liberties. ^ 

enjoy a pantomime, under the sanction of The house where we were to be enter- , 
Jonson’s or Shakespeare’s name.” — “So tained lying at a small distance from the 
then, I suppose,” cried I, “that our modern village, our inviter observed, that as the 
dramatists are rather imitators of Shake- coach was not ready, he would conduct us 
speare than of nature.” — “To say the on foot ; and we soon arrived at one of the 
truth,” returned my companion, “1 don’t most magnificent mansions I had seen in 
know that they imitate anything at all ; that part of the country. The apartmejit ' 
nor, indeed, does the public require it of into which we were shown was perfectly 
them ; it is not the composition of the elegant and modern : he went to give* 
piece, but the number of starts and attitudes orders for supper, while the player, with 
that may be introduced into it, that elicits a wink, observed that we were perfectly in 
applause. I have known a piece, with luckT Our entertainer soon retur ned ; an 
not one jest in the whole, shrugged into elegant supper was brought in ; two or 
popularity,andanothersaved, by Ihepoet’ii^ three ladies in easy dishabille were intro- 
throwing in a fit of the gripes. No, sir, duced, and the conversation began with 
the works of Congreve and Farquhar have some sprig! itliness, I'olitics, however, was 
too much wit in them for the present taste ; the subject on which our entertainer chiefly 
our modern dialect is much more natural.” expatiated ; for he asserted .that liberty 
Hlly this time, th e equipage of the strolling was at once his boast afid his terror. After 
company was arr ived at the village, which, the cloth waFfremoved, he asked me if I 
it seems, had been apprised of our ap- had seen the last Monitor? to which, re- 
proach, and was come out to gaze at us ; plying in the negative, “What ! nor the 
for my companion observed, that strollers Auditor, I suppose ?” cr^ed h{ • “ Neither* 
always have more spectators without doors sir,” returned I. “That’s Grange, very 
than within. 1 did not consider the impro- strange I ” replied my entertainer.® “ Now, 
priety of my being in such company, till read all the politics that come out : the 
I saw a mob gather about me. I therefor? Daily, the Public, the Led^r, the 
tooTc shelter, as fast as possible, in the first Chronicle, IChe London Evening, «^he 
alehouse that olfered ; and being shown Whitehall Evening, the seventeen Maga- 
into the common room, was accosted by zines, and the^two Reviews ; and, though 
a very well-dressed gentleman, who de- they •hate each other, I love them all. 
manded whether I was the real chaplain ; Liberty, ^ir, liberty is the Briton’s boast ! 
of the company, or whether it was only tc^ and, by all my coal-mines in Cornwall, I 
be my masquerade character in the play ? reverence its guardians.” — “Then, it is to 
Upon informing him of the truth, and be hoped,” cried I, “you reveren^^ the» 
that I did not belong, in any sort, to the , king?” — “Yes,” returned my entertainer, 
coftipany, he was condescending enougji [“when he does what we would have IRm; 
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but IT he goes on as he has done of latf, j farther off, in the metropolis. Now, sir,* 
I’ll never trouble myself more with his | for my own part, as I naturally hate the 
maUers. I say nothing. 1 tliink, only, I j face of a tyrant, the farther off he is re- 
could have directed some things better. ; moved from me the b«ter pleased am I. 
1 don’t think there has been a sufficient j The generality of mankind also arfoimy 
numl)er of advisers : he sliould advise with I way of thinking, and have unanimously 
cveiy person willing to give liim advice, | created one kpg, whose election at otitfw 
and then we •should have things done in ! diminishes the number of^fyrants, affd puts 
another guess manner.” j tyranny at the greatest distance from the 

“I wish,” owed I, “that such intruding j greatest number o# people. Now, the 
advisers were fixed in the pillory. It I great, who were tyrants themselves before 
should be the duty of honest me'frto assist | rtie election of one tyran^ are naturally 
the weaker side of our constitution, that averse to a pov^r raise^Jl over them, and 
sacred poWer tliiit has for some years whose weight must ever lean heaviest on 
been every day declining, and losing its ,the subordinate orders. It is the interest 
due share 'of influence in the state. But of the great, therefore, to diminish kingly 
thSe ignorants still continue the same cry power as much as possible ; because, what- 
of liberty, and, if they have any weight, | ever they take from that is naturally re- 
basely throw* it into the subsiding scale.” stored to themselves ; and all they have 
“How!” c5ried one of the ladies, “do I to do in the state is to undermine the 
live to sec one so base, so sordid, as to be j single tyrant, by which they resume their 
an enemy to liberty, and a defender of ty- ]irimcval authority. Now, the state may 
rants? Liberty, that sacred gift of H«aven, be so circumstanced, or its laws may be 
that glorious privilege of Britons ! ” so disjmsed, or its men of opulence so 

^ “ Can it be possible,” crietl our enter- minded, as all to conspire in carrying on 
tainer, “ that there should be any found this business of undermining monarchy, 
at present advocates for slavery? Any who For, in the first place, if the circumstances 
arc for ni^anly giving up the privileges of j of our slate be such as to favour the ac- 
Britons ? C.!an any, sir, be so abjict?” | cumulation of wealth, and make the opu- 
“No, sir,” replied I, “I am for liberty ! j lent still more rich, this will increase their 
that attribute of g»)ds ! Glorious liberty ! | ambition. An accumulation of wealth, 
that theme of modern declamation ! I however, must necessarily be the consc- 
woiild have all men kings ! I would be quence, when, as at present, more riches 
a king myself. We have all naturally flow in from external commerce than arise 
an equal right to the throne : we are all from internal industry ; for external com- 
originally equal. T^his is my opinion, and merce can only be managed to advantage 
was once the opinion of aS»et of honest by the rich, and they have also at the same 
men who were called Levellers. They time all the emoluments jyising from in- 
tried to erejet themselves into a com- , ternal industry ; so that the rich, w-ith us, 
♦.nunity, wfity;c alf should be equally free, j have two sources of w’^ealth, whereas the 
But, alas ! it would never answer : for poor have but one. F or this reason, 
there u'eSe some among them stronger, j wealth, in all commercial states, is found 
and some more cunning, than others, "and V Jo accumulate ; and all such have hitherto 
thes^ bTOine masters of the rest ; for, as in time become aristocratical. Again, the 
surc:AS your groom rides yoift horses, be- very laws also of this country may contri- 
cause he is a cunninger animal than they, bute to the accumulation of wealth ; as 
so surely will the animal that is cunninger when, by their means, the natural ties that 
or stronger than he, sit upon his shoillders bind the rich and poor together are broken, 
in turn. Since, then, it is entailed upon | and it is ordained that the rich shall only 
humanity to submit, and some are born to \ *inarry with the rich ; or when the learned 
command and others to obey, the question i are heldunqualified to serve their country 
•Is, asfthere must be tyrants, whether it is 1 as counsellors, merely from a defect of 
better to have them in the same house I opulence, and wealth is thus made the 
witn us, or in the same village, or, still ^ ojjject of a wise man's ambition : by these 
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* means, I say, and such means as these, 
riches will accumulate. Now, the pos- 
sessor of accumulated wealth, when fur- 
nished with the nrcessaries and pleasure: 
of life,^ias no other method to employ the 
superfluity of his fortune but in purchasing 
^Mrcr. That is, differentli; speaking, in 
makiilj’ dependents, by purchasing the 
liberty of the needy or the venal, of men 
who are willing to bejfr the mortification 
of contiguous tyranny for bread. Thus 
each veiy opulent man {generally gathers 
round him a ciraJe of the poorest of the 
people ; and the polity abounding in ac- 
cumulated wealth may be compared to a. 
Cartesian system, each qr^ with a vptteafc 
of its own. Those, however, who are 
willing to move in a great man’s vorte?^ 
are only such as must be slaves, the^ rat- 
ble of mankind, whose souls and whose 
education are adapted to servitude, and 
who know nothing of liberty except the 
name. But there must still be a large 
number of the people without the sphere 
of the opulent man’s influence ; namely, 
that order of men which subsists between 
the very rich and the very rabble ; those 
men who are possessed of too large for- 
tunes to submit to the neighbouring man 
in power, and yet are too poor to set up 
.Spr tyranny themselves. In this middle., 
6*;dcr of mankind are generally to l)e found 
ah’tlie arts, wisdom, and virtues of society. 
'J'ln^ order alone is known to be the true 
presiyver of freedom, and may btj called 
TifE 'i>jE()PLK. Now, it may happen that 
this mMdlc order of mankind may lose all 
its infliisnce in, a state, and its voice be in 
a manner drowned in that of the rabble : 
for, if the fortune sufficient for qualifying 
a person at present to give his voice in 
state affairs be ten times less than was 
judged sufficient upon forming the consti-, 
tution, it is evident that great numbers of 
the rabble will thus be introduced into the 
political system, and they, ever moving in 
the vortex of the great, will follow where 
greatness shall direct. In such a state, 
therefore, all that the middle order has left 
is to preserve the prerogative and privileges 
of the one principal governor with the most 
sacred circumspection. For he divides the 
power of the rich, and calls off the great 
from falling with tenfold weight on th'' 


niiddle order placed beneath them, ^fhe 
middle order may be compared to a town 
of which the opulent are forming the siege, 
and of which the governor from without is 
hastening the relief. While the besiegers 
are in dread of an enemy over them, it 
is but natural to offer the townsmen the 
most specious terms ; to flafier them with 
sounds, and amuse them with privileges; 
but if they once defeat the •governor from 
behind, the walls of the town will be but 
a small defence to its inhabitants. What 
they may then expect, may |}e seen by 
turning our eyes to Holland, 'Genoa, or 
Venice, where the laws govern^ the poor, 
and the rich govern the law. I am tjjcn 
for, and would die for monarchy, sacred 
monarchy : for if there be anything sacred 
amongst men, it must be Che anointed 
Sovereign of his peojple ; and every di- 
minution of his power, in war or in peace, 
‘s an infringement upon the real liberties 
of thc^subject. The sounds of Liberty, 
Patriotism, and Britons, have already done 
much ; it is to be hoped that the true son? 
of freedom will prevent their ever doing 
Tuorc. I have known many of these pre- 
tended chamj^ions for liberty in time, 
yet do Pnot remember one that was not 
in his heart and in his family a tyrant. ” 
My warmth, I found, had lengthened 
this harangue beyond the rules of good 
breeding ; but the impatience of my en- 
tertainer, who often strove to interrupt it, 
could be restrained no, longer; “ What ! ” 
cried he, “ then I have been all this while 
entertaining a Jesuit in parson’s clothes! 
But, by all the coal-mines of Cornwall, 
out he shall pack, if my*nam(\,be Wilkin- 
son.” I now found I had gone loo far,* 
and asked pardon for the wartitth with 
»rhich I had spoken. “ Pardon I ” re- 
turned he, in a fiiry : “ I think such prin- 
ciples demand ten thousand phratns. 
What! give iip liberty, property, andr^ 
the Gazetteer says, lie down to be saddled 
with wooden shoes I Sir, I insist upon your 
marching out of this house immediately, 
to prevent worse consequences : sir, I insist 
upon it. ” I was going to repeat my remon- 
strances, but iust then we heard a foot- 
man’s rap at tne door, and the two kdies 
cried out, “ As sure as death, there is/>ur 
master and mistress come home ! ” It 
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seet'.s my entertainer was all this while • 
only the butler, who, in his master’s ab- 1 
sence, had a mind to cut a figure, and be 1 
for a while the gentleman himself ; and, to ' 
say the trutli, he talked politics as well as 1 
most country gentlemen do. But nothing i 
could now exceed my confusion upon seeing 
the gentlemafiii and his lady enter ; nor was 
their surprise, at finding such company and 
good cheer, Iqps than ours. “Gentlemen,” 
cried the real master of tlie liouse to me 
and my companion, “my wife and I arc 
your most humble servants ; but I protest 
this is so*- unexpf'cted a favour, that we 
almost sink under the obligation. ” ITow- , 
ever unexpected our company might be to 
t1h;m, theirs, I am sure, was still more so 
to us, and I was stmek dumb with the 
apprehensions of my own absurdity, when 
whom shoukl I next see enter the room 
but my dear Miss Arabella Wilmot, w'ho 
was formerly designed to be married to my 
son George, but whose match wasebroken 
off, as already related. As soon as she saw 
me, she flew to my arms with the utmost 
'joy. “ My dear sir,” cried she, “ to what 
nappy accident is it that we owe so unex- 
pected ft. visit ? lam sure my uncle and 
aunt win be in raptures when &iey find 
they have the good Dr. Primrose for their 
guest.” Upon hearing my name, the old 
gentleman and lady very politely stepped 
up, and welcomed me wdth most cordial 
hospitality. Nor could they forbear smil- 
ing, upon being informed of the nature of 
my present visit : f)ut the unfortunate but- ' 
ler, whom they at first seeiil9ed disposed to 
turn away, was at my intercession forgiven. 

Mr. Arnold and his lady, to -whom the | 
- house belQifecd, how insisted upon having | 
the pleasure of my st.'iy for some days ; and 
as tneir^icce, my charming pupil, whose 
mind in some measure had been formed?'| 
under »y own instructions, joined in their j 
cn^featies, I complied. That night I was 
shown to a magnificent chamber ; and the 
next morning early Miss Wilmot desired 
to walk with me in the garden, whi<5h was 
decorated in the modem mannefr. After 
some time spent* in pointing out the Ideali- 
ties of the place, she inquired with seeming 
unconcern, when last I had heard from my 
son George.-— “Alas! madam,” cried 1, | 
“hehas now been nearly three years absent, } 


without ever writing to his friends or me: 
Where he is I know not ; perhaps I shall 
never see him or haji^incss more. Ng, 
my dear madam, we snail never more see 
such pleasing hours as were onct spent 
by our fireside at Wakefield. My little 
1 family are n(^ dispersing very fast, 
i poverty has brought not ^nly wantf mut in- 
; famy upon us. ” The good-natured girl let 
I fall a tear at this account ; but as I saw her 
: possessed of too much sensildility, I forc- 
1 iore a more minute detail of our sufferings, 
i It was, howevet, some^onsolalion to me 
j to find that time had made no alteration in 
I, her affections, and that she had rejected 
j several matches that had been made her 
j since our leaving her part of the country. 

I She led me round all the extensive improve- 
■ ments of the place, pointing to the several 
j walks and arbours, and at the same time 
catching from every object a hint for some 
new question relative to my son. In this 
manner we spent the forenoon, till the bell 
summoned us in to dinner, where we found 
the manager of the strolling company that 
I mentioned before, who was come to dis- 
pose of tickets for the Fair Penitent, which 
was to be acted that evening : the part of 
Horatio by a young gentleman wno had 
never appeared on any stage. He seemed 
to be very warm in the praise of the new 
performer, and averred that he never saw 
any who bid so fair for excellence. Act- 
ing, he observed, was not- learned in a 
day; “but this gentleman,” continued he, 
‘ ‘ seems bom to tread the stage. His votce, 
his figure, and attitudes are all admirable. 
We caught him up accidentally in our jour- 
ney down.” This account in some measure 
excited our curiosity, and, at the entreaty 
of the ladies, I was prevailed upon to ac- 
company them to the play-house, which 
^^was.no other than a bam. As the com- 
pany with iVhich I went was incontestably 
the chief of the place, we were received 
with the greatest respect, and placed in 
the front seat of the theatre, where we sat 
for some time with no small impatience to 
see Horatio make his appearance. The 
'new performer advanced at last ; and let 
parents think of my sensations by their 
own, when I found it was my unfortunate 
son ! He was going to begin ; when, turn- 
ing his eyes upon the audience, he i>er- 
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tcivcd Miss Wilmot and me, and stood at : 
once speechless and immoveable. ; 

The actors behind the scene, who ; 
ascribed tliis pans* to his natural timidity, ; 
attempted to encourage him ; but instead : 
of going on, he burst into a flood of tears, j 
«^j|^[retircd olf the stage. don*t know 
whaF^sre my feelings on this occasion, for 
they succeeded with too much rapidity for 
description ; but I wa»soon awaked from ' 
this disagreeable reverie by Miss Wilmot, • 
who, pale and with a trembling voied-, • 
desired me to* conduct her back to her j 
uncle’s. When got home, Mr. Arnold, | 
who was as yet a stranger to our extra- 
ordinary behaviour, being informed *f.hat • 
the new performer was my son, sent his : 
coach and an invitation for him; and as ; 
he persisted in his refusal to appear again 
upon the stage, the jilayers put another in 
his place, and we soon had him with us. ! 
Mr. Arnold gave him the kindest reception, | 
and I received him with my usual trans- 
port; for I could never counterfeit false 
resentment. Miss Wilmot’s reception was 
mixed with seeming neglect, and yet I j 
could perceive she acted a studied part. ; 
The tumult in her mind seemed not yet | 
abated : she said twenty giddy things that | 
looked like joy, and then laughed loud at . 
her own want of meaning. At intervals^! 
she would take a sly peep at the glass, as ' 
if hapjiy in the consciousness of unresisted : 
beauty; and often would ask questions i 
without giving any manner of attention to 
th» answers. 

CHAPTER XX. 

The Jlisiory of a philosophic raffahond, pursu^ \ 
ing If ovelty, but losing Content. | 

After we had supped, Mrs. Arnold po- : 
litely offered to send a couple of her foot- 
’ men for my son’s baggage, which he aj, ’ 
first seemed to decline ; but upon her press- 
ing the request, he w'as obliged to inform 
her, that a stick and wallet were all the 
moveable things upon this earth that he 
could boast of. " Why, ay, my son, ” cried ' 
I, “ you left me but poor, and poor I find . 
you are come back : and yet I make no^. 
doubt you have seen a great deal of the | 
world.” — “Yes, sir,” replied my son, 

“ bftt travelling after Fortune is not the way 
to Secure her ; and, indeed, of late I havf 


desisted from the pursuit.” — “I fHicy, 
sir,” cried Mrs. Arnold, “that the account 
of your adventures would be amusing ; the 
first part of them I have often heard from 
my niece ; but could the company prevail 
for the rest, it would be an additional obli- 
gation.” — “Madam,” replied my son, “I 
promise you the ]>leasureyoif have in hear- 
ing will not be half so great as my vanity 
in repeating them ; yet in the whole narra- 
tive 1 can scarcely promise you one adven- 
ture, as my account is rather of what T saw 
than what I did. The first misfortune of 
my life, which you all know, was great ; 
but though it distressed, it could not sink 
me. No person ever had a better kn^k 
at hoping than I. The less kind I found 
Fortune at one time, the more I expected 
from her another; and beings now at the 
bottom of her wheel, every nfew revolution 
might lift, but could not depress me.- I 
proceeded, therefore, towurcls London in 
a fine Miorning, no way uneasy about to- 
morrow, but cheerful as the birds that 
carolled by the road ; and comforted my-^ 
self with rcfiecting, that liondon was the 
mart where abilities of every kind were 
sure of meeting distinction and reward. 

‘*UpAi my arrival in town, sir, my first 
care was to deliver your letter of recom- 
mendation to our cousin, who was himself 
in little better circumstances than I. My 
first scheme, you know, sir, was to be usher 
at an academy; and I asked his advice on 
the affair. Our cousin received the pro- 
posal with a true sardonic grin. ‘Ay,’ 
cried he, ‘tifts is indeed a very pretty 
career that has been cha lked out f or you. 

I have been an usher at 'aTbdiyrd ing-sch ool 
myself ; and may ? die by an ati.ddyne ncck-^* 
lace, but I had rather be an under«tnrnkcy 
in Newgate. I was up early anft late : T 
®was browbeat by the master, hated for my 
ugly feed by the mistress, worrietbbyjthc 
boys within, ^d never permitted to stinwiit 
to meet civility abroad. But are you sure 
you arc fit for a school ? Let me examine 
you a*li ttle. Have you been bred appren- 
tice to llfb business?"’ — ‘No.’ — ‘Then you 
won’t do for a school. Can you dress the 
boys’ hair?’ — ‘No.’ — ‘Then you won’t do 
for a school. Have you had the small- * 
pox?’ — ‘No.* — ‘Then you won’t do fora 
school. Can you lie three in a bedr — 
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‘NIC’ — ‘Then you will never do fortaj 
school. Have you got a good stomach?* 
— ‘Yes.’ — ‘Then you will by no means do 
for a school. No, sir : if you are for a gen- 
teel, easy profession, bind yourself seven 
years an apprentice to turn a cutler’s wheel : 
but avoid a ^chool by any means. Yet 
come,’ contimied he, ‘I see you arc a lad of 
spirit and some learning ; what do you think 
of commencing author, like me? You have 
read in books, no doubt, of men of genius 
starving at the trade. At present I’ll show 
you forty yery dull fellows about town that 
live by it in opuhnee ; all honest jog-trot 
men, wlm^o on smoothly and dully, and 
w«g.te history and politics, and ar.e praised : 
men, sir, who, had they been bred cobblers, 
would all their lives have only mended 
shoes, but rrover made them.’ 

“ Finding fliat there was no great degree 
of gentility affixed to the character of an 
usher, I resolved to accept his proposal ; 
aifd having the highest respect fon litera- 
ture, hailed the antiqua mater of Grub- 
-street with reverence. I thought it my 
glory to pursue a track which Drydcn and 
Otway trod before me. I considered the 
goddess i^f this region as the parent of ex- 
cellence ; and however an intercourse with 
the world might 'give us good sense, the 
poverty she entailed I supposed to be the 
nurse of genius ! Big with these reflections, 

T sat down, and finding that the best things 
remained to be said on the wrong side, I • 
resolved to write a book that should be 
wholly new. I therefore dressed up three | 
paradoxes with some ing&iuity. Tliey 
were fiilse, indeed, but tliey were new. 

^The jewels of tru^h have been so often im- 
ported by ot’iers, that ribthing was left for 
me to imnort but some splendid things that 
at a distance looked every bit as well. 
Witness, you powers, what fancied impor-’ j 


published youi^aradoxes ; 'well, and what 
did the learned world say to your para- 
! doxes?” I 

1 “Sir,” replied my^on, “the learned 
1 world said nothing to my paradoxes; no- 
1 thing at all, sir. Every man of them was 
! employed in Raising his friends and hj^iw 
I self, or condemning his enemies ; 4Rla un- 
I fortunately, as I had ncitner, I suffered the 
crudest mortificatinn, — neglect. 

“As I was meditating, one day, in a 
Coffee-house, on the fate of my paradoxes, 
a little man hap*J)ening ^ enter the room, 
placed himself in the box before me ; and 
after some preliminary discourse, finding 
me»*o be a scholar, drew out a bundle of 
proposals,, begging me to subscribe to a 
new edition he was going to give to the 
world of Propertius, with notes. This de- 
mand necessarily produced a reply that I 
had no money; and that concession led 
him to inquire into the nature of my ex- 
])Cctations. Finding that my expectations 
were just as great as my purse, — *I see,’ 
cried he, ‘you are unacquainted with the 
town : I’ll teacli you a part of it. Look 
at these proposals, — u]->on these very pro- 
I posals 1 have subsisted very comfortably 
for twelve years. Tlie moment a noble- 
man returns from his travels, a Creolian 
arrives fromjamaica, or a dowager from her 
country seat, I strike for a subscription. 

I first besiege their hearts with flattery, and 
then pour in my proposals at the breach. 

I If they subscribe readily the first time, I 
I renew my request to beg a dedication fee : 

I if they let me have that, I smite them once 
more for engraving their coat of arms at 
the top. Thus,’ continueld he, ‘I live by 
vanity, and laugh at it. But, between our- 
selves, I am now too well known r I should 
be glad to borrow your face a bit. A noble- 
man of distinction has just returned from 

r; but 
life for 


systems: but then I was i>.eparcd to op- ; '“Blessus, Geotfre,” criedl,“ancl istliis 
pose the whole learned world. Like the , the employment of poets now? Do men 
porcupine, I sat self-collected, with a quill , of exalted talents thus stoop to beggary? 
n every opposer.” pCan they so far disgrace their calling, as to 

Well satd, my boy,” cried I ; “and make a^vile traffic of praise for bread?” 
what subject did you treat upon? I hope j “Oh no, .sir,” returned he, “a true poet 
yoi,ydid not pass over the importance of < can never be so base; for wherever tnere 
monogamy. But I interrupt: goon. You [W genius, there is pride. The creatures 
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^ now describe are only be^rs in rhyme, j «“^What did you say, Geo»ge?” inter* 
The real poet, as he braves every hardship j rupted I, “ Thornliill, was not that his 
for fame, so lie is ^ually a coward to con- name ^ It can certainly be no other tlian 
tempt ; and none f mt those who are nn- my landlord.” — Bless me,” cried Mrs. 
worthy protection condescend to solicit it. Arnold, ** is Mr. Thornhill so near a neigh- 
“ Having a mind too proud to stoop bdbr of yours? He has long been a friend 
-t^surh indignities, and yet^ fortune too in our family, and we expect a visit from 

htumJb. to hazard a secoira attempt for him shortly.” • 

fame, I was noi^obliged to take a middle “ My friend’s first care,” continued my 
course, and write for bread. But I was son, “wastoaltcr myappenu^ince by a very 
unqualified for a profession where mere fine suit of his own clothes, and then I was 
industry alone was to ensure success. *1 | admitted to his table, upon the footing of 

could not suppfe^ my lurtving passion for ! half friend, half underling Mv business 

applause; but usually consumed that time : was to attend himatmictiCbhs, to^ut him in 
in efforts after excellence which takes up j spirits when he sat for his picture, to take 
but little room, when it should have jjeen • tlie left hand in his chariot wheff not filled 
more advantageously employed in the dif- by another, and to assist at tattchH}^a 
fusive productions of fruitful mediocrity, as the phrase was, when he had a miiul for 
My little piece would therefore come forth i a frolic. Besides this, I had twenty other 
in the midst of periodical publications, uu- ; little employments in the family. I was to 
noticed and unknown. The public were j do many small things without bidding : to 
more importantly employed than to observe carry the corkscrew; to stand godfather to 
the easy simi)]icity of my style, or the bar- j all the butler’s children ; to sing when I was 
mony of my periods. Sheet after sheet , bid; to be never out of humour; always to 
was thrown off to oblivion. My essays be humble, and, if I could, to be very happy.^ 
were buried among the essays upon liberty, j “In this honourable post, however, I 

Eastern tales, and cures for the bite of a i was not without a rival. A cJiptain of 
mad dog; while Philautos, Philalethes, ' marines, who was formed for the^'>lace by 
Philelutlicros,and Philanthropos, all wrote 1 nature, fcpposedme in my patron’s affcc- 
better, because they wrote faster than I. j tions. His mother bad been laundress, to 
“Now, therefore, I began to associate j a man of quality, and thus he early ac- 
with none but disappointed authors like (juired a taste for pimping and pedigree, 
myself, who praised, deplored, and despised As this gentleman made it the study of his 
each other. The satisfaction we found in life to be acfjuaintcd with lords, though lie 
every celebrated writer’s attempts was in- was dismissed from several for Ids stupidity, 
veijjely as their merits. I found that no yet he found many of them who were as 
genius in another could please me. My dull as himself, that permitted his assidu- 
unforLunate paradoxes had entirely dried ities. As flattery was his trade, he prac- 
up that source dT comfort. I could neither tised it with the easiest addrjess iinagin- 
read nor write with satisfaction ; for excel- ! able ; but it came awkw*drd ajid' stiff from' 
lence in another was my aversion, and me : and as every day my patronls desire 
writing was my trade. of flattery increased, so, every hoflr, being 

“In the midst of these gloomy reflections, t«t)etter acquainted with his defects, I became 
as I was one day sitting on a bench in .St.*' more unwilling to give it. Thusfi ^ 
James’s Park, a young gentleman of dis once more iSfrly going to give up the flild 
tinclion, who had been my intimate ac- to the captain, when my friend found oc- 
quaintance at the university, approached casion for my assistance. This was nothing 
me. We saluted each other with some less than to fight a duel for him with a 
hesitation ; he almost ashamed of being gentlemah, M'hosc sister it was pretended 
known to one who made so shabby an ap-^f he had used ill. I readily complied with 
pearance, and I afmid of a repulse. But his request ; and though I see you arc 
my suspicions soon vanished; for Ned displeased at my conduct, yet, as it was a 
ThffrnhiU was at the bottom a very good- debt indispensably due to friendship^, I 
iiatured fellow.” „ could not refuse. I undertook the affair, 
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disaf med my antaj^onist, and soon aft^r | tlicse awful reflections, 1 heard a step come 
had the pleasure of finding, that the lady j heavily forward. Ah, this is the great man 
was only a woman of the town, and the | himself I No; it was only a chamber- 
fellow her bully and a sharper. This piece ! maid. Another foot \wis heard soon after, 
of service was repaid with the wannest | This must be he! No; it was only the 
professions of gratitude ; but, as my friend j great man’s valet-de-chambre. At last his 
W'as to leave town in a few days, he knew lordship actually made his appcarajjc^ 
no other metPiod of serving me but by re- ‘Are you,* cned he, ‘the bearei-^f this 
)mmending me to his uncle, Sir William here letter?’ I answerecl with a bow. ‘I 
Thornhill, ant^l another n()l)leman of great i learn by this,’ continued he, ‘as how that,’ 
distinction, who enjoyed a post under the ’ — But just at that instant a servant delivered 
government. When he was gone, my first him a card, and, without taking farther 
care was to carry his recommendatory let- notice, he went^jut of Jhc^ room, and left 
ter tohisithcle, a<man whose character for me to digest my own liapj)incss at leisure, 
every virtue was univei*sal, yet just. I was I saw no more of him, till told by a foot- 
received by his servants uith tlie most hos- map that his lordship was going to his 
pfeble smiles; for the looks of the domes- coach at the door. Down I immediately 
tic ever transmit the master’s benevolen followed, and joined my voice to that of 

Beingshownjnto a grand apartment, where three or four more, who came, like me, to 
Sir William soon came to me, 1 delivered ’ petition for favours. His lordship, how- 
my message and letter, which he read, and, I ever, went too fast for us, and w'as gaining 
after pausing some minutes, — ‘I’ray, sir,’ his chariot door with large strides, when X 
cried he, ‘inform me wliat yon ha^* clone hallooed out to know if T w'as to have any 
for my kinsman to deserve this w^arm re- reply. He was, by this lime, got in, and 
commendation? But I suppose, sir, I guess muttered an answer, half of which only I 
your merits: you have fought for him; heard, the other half w'as lost in the rattling 
and so you would expect a reward from of his chariot-wheels, I stood for some 
me for lacing the instrument of his vices, time with my neck stretched out, in the 
I wisli— -sincerely wish, that my*' present posture of one that was listening to catch 
refusal may he some punishment for your the glorious sounds, till, looking round me, 
guilt; but still more, that it may be some ' 1 found myself alone at his lordship’.s gate, 
indueenient to your repentance.’ The “My patience,” continued my son, ‘‘was 

severity of tills rebuke I bore patiently, be- now (piitc exhausted: stung with the 
cause T knew’ it w'as just. INly wdiole ex- thousand indignities X had met with, Iw’as 
peclalions now, therefore, lay in my letter willing to cast myself away, and only 
to the great man. ** As the doors of the j wanted the gulf to receive me. I regarded 
nobility are almost ever bc.S(?t with beggars, | myself as one of those vile things that 
all reatly to thrust in some sly petition, I Nature designed should be thrown by into 
found it no easy matter to gain admittance, her lumber-room, there to perish in ob- 
ilow'cver,'*:{}ter iVrihing the servants with scurity. I had still, how’cver, half-a-guinea 
half mydvorltlly fortune, I w'as at last shown left, and of that I thought Nature herself 
into a sfihcious apartment, my letter being should not deprive me ; but in order to be 
previously st*ni uj) for his lordship’s in-** sure of this, 1 was resolved to go instantly 
speptio' .. During this anxious interval, j'and spend it while I had it, and then trust 
I jad full time to l<iok roiinftTme. Every to occurrences for the rest. As 1 w’as going 
thing was grand and of happy contrivance; along with this resolution, it happened 
the paintings, the fumilurr, the gildings, that Mr. Crispe’s office 'seemed invitingly 
jietnfied me with awe, and raised nfy idea open to give me a welcome reception. In 
of the owiiei*. Ah, thought 1 lb myself, this office, Mr. Crispe kindly offers all his 
how veiy great must the possessor of all ^ Majesty’s .subjects a generous ]:>romise of 
these things he, who carries in his head the | a , year, for w'hich ]-)romise all they 
business of the state, and whose house dis- give in return is their liberty for life, and 
plays half the w»calth of a kingdom! sure his permission to let him transport them to 
genius must be unfathomable! — During A. merica as slaves. I w'as happy at finding 
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a place where I could lose my fears in 
desperation, and entered this cell (for it 
had the appearanca of one) with the de- 
votion of a monastic. Here I found a 
number of poor creatures, all. in circum- 
stances like myself, expecting the arrival 
Crispe, presenting ^true epitome 
ofUf^sh impatience. Each untractable 
soul at variance with Fortune wreaked her 
injuries on their own* hearts: but Mr. 
Crispe at last came down, and all our mur- 
murs were hushed. He deigned to regard 
me with an air o1 

indeed he was the first man who, for a 
month past, had talked to me with smiles. 
After a few questions, he found I wa% fit 
for everything in tlie world. He paused 
a while uiion the propercst means of pro- 
viding for me : and slapping his forehead 
as if he had found it, assured me that there 
was at that time an embassy talked of from 
the synod of Pennsylvania to the Chickasaw 
Indians, and that he would use his interest 
to get me made secretary. I knew in my 
own heart that the fellow lied, and yet his 
promise gave me pleasure, there was some- 
thing so magnificent in the sound. I fairly 
therefore divided my half-guinea, one half 
of which went to be added to his thirty 
thousand pounds, and with the other half 
I resolved to go to the next tavern, to be 
there iiKjre happy than he. 

“As 1 was going out with that resolution, 

T was met at the door by the captain of a i 
ship with whom 1 had formerly some little | 
acquaintance, and he agreed to be my ! 
companion over a bowl of punch. As I j 
never chose to make a secret of my cir- 
cumstances, he .'Jssured me that I was upon 
the very point of ruin, in listening to the 
office-keeper’s promises; for that he only 
designed to sell me to the plantations. 
Hint,* continued he, ‘I fancy you might, I 
by a much shorter voyage, be very easily I 
put into a genteel way of bread. Take ‘ 
my advice. My ship sails to-morrow for 
Amsterdam : what if you go in her as a 
passenger? The moment you land, all 
you liave to do is to teach the Dutchmen 
English, and I’ll warrant you’ll get pupils 
and money enough. I suppose youiinder- 
Btand English,’ added he, ‘by this time, 
or th^ deuce is in it. ’ I confidently assured 
' Iiim flf that ; but expressed a doubt whether, 


thf Dutch would be willing to learn English. 
He affirmed, with an oath, that they were 
fond of it to distraction ; and upon that 
affirmation I agreed with his proposal, and 
embarked the next day to teach the Dutch 
English in Holland. The wind was fair, 
j our voyage short; and after having paid 
ray passage with half my ftiovcables, I 
found myself, fallen as from the skies, a 
stranger in one of the principal streets of 
Amsterdam. In this situation I was un- 
willing to let any time pass unemployed in 
teaching. I addressed myself, therefore, to 
two or three of those I njpt whdSe appear- 
i.ance seemed most promising; but it was 
I impossible to make ourselves miftually im- 
! derstood. It was not till this very moment 
T recollected, that in order to teach the 
Dutchmen English, it was lu^ssary that 
they should first teach me Datch. How 
I came to overlook so obvious an objection 
is to me amazing : but certain it is I over- 
looked Jt. 

“ This scheme thus blown up, I had 
some thoughts of fairly shipping back to^^ 
England again, but falling into company* 
with an Irish student, who was returning 
from Louvain, our conversation^ turning 
upon tojttcs of literature, (for, by The way, 
it may be observed that I always forgot 
,the meanness of my circumstances when I 
could converse u])on such subjects,) from 
him I learned that there were not two men 
in his whole university who understood 
Greek. This amazed me. I instantly re- 
solved to travel to Louvain, and there live 
by teaching (JVeck : and in this design 1 
was heartened by my brother student, who 
threw out some hints that a fortune might 
be got by it. ' I ' 

“ I set boldly forward the next morning. 
Everyday lessened tlie burden of iffy move- 
ables, like .^sop and his basket of bread; 
for I paid them for my lodgings«rto tjie 
Dutch, as I Travelled on. When I caWe 
to Louvain, I was resolved not to go sneak- 
ing to the loweiu|3rofessors, but openly ten- 
dered my talents to the Principal himself. 

I went, h%d admittance, and offered him 
fVny service as a master of the Greek lan- 
guage, which I had been told was a desi- 
deratum in his university. The Printiipal 
I seemed at first to doubt of my abilities ; ^jut 
I of these I offered to convince him, by turn- 
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ingm part of any Greek author he should | Paris, and infonncd meof iiis own business 
fix upon into Latin. Finding me perfectly | there, which was to collect pictures, medals, 
earnest in my proposal, he addressed me ! intaglios, and antique? of all kinds, for a 
thus; ‘ You see me, young man; I never ' gentleman in London who had just stepped 
learned Greek, and I don’t find that 1 have into taste and a large fortune. I was the 
ever missed it. I have had a Doctor’s cap j more surprised at seeing our cousin pitched 
and gown without Greek ; I have ten ! upon for this office, as he himself hadjgitipTi 
thousand florins a year without Greek ; I | assured me h^ knew nothing of tho'filalter. 
eat heartily without Greek; and, in short,* Upon asking how he liad been taught the 
continued he,, ‘as I don’t know Greek, I art of a cognoscenlo so very suddenly, he 
do not believe there is any good in it.’ assured me that nothing was more easy. 

I was now too far from home to think ^'he whole secret consisted in a strict ad- 
of returning ; so I resolved to go forward. ; herence to two“i*ules : the one, always to 
I had sortie knowledge of music, with a j observe the picture might have been better 
tolerable voice, and now turned what was^ if the painter had taken more pains; and 
my amusement into a present means of sub- thq other, to i)raise the works of Pietro 
sfelence. I passed among the harmless \ Perugino. ‘But,’ says he, ‘as I once taught 
peasants of Flanders, and among such of : you how to be an author in London, I’ll 
the J^'rench fi.s were poor enough to be very • now undertake to instruct you in the art of 
merry; for Lever found them sprightly in 1 picture-buying at Paris.’ 
proportion to their wants. Whenever lap ' "‘With this proposal I very readily 
proached a peasant’s house towards night- closed, as it was a living, and now all my 
fall, I played one of my most merry tunes, ambition was to live. 1 went therefore to 
and that procured me not only a lodging, | his lodgings, improved my dress by his 
but subsistence for the ne.vt day. 1 once ; assistance ; and, after some time, accom- 
or twice attempted to play for people of i i)anied him to auctions of pictures, where 
fashion, but they always thought my per- , the English gentry were expected to be pur- 
formaiice odious, and never rewarded me j chasers. I was not a little surprised at his 
even with a trifle. This was tn me the i intimacy with people of the best of fashion, 
more extraordinary, as, whenever I used, | who referred themselves to his judgment 
in better days, to play for company, when J upon every picture or medal, as to an un- 
playing was my amusement, ray music | erring standard of taste. He made very 
never failed to throw them into raptures, \ g:ood use of my assistance upon these occa- 
»and the ladies especially ; but as it was now | sions ; for, when asked • his opinion, lie 
my only means, it, was received with con- | would gravely take me aside and ask mine, 
tempt — a proof how ready the world is to i shrug, look wis^ return, and assure i the 
underrate those talents by ^vhich a man is ! company that he could give no opinion 
supported. upon an affair of so much importance. 

“ In this manner I proceeded to Paris, Yet* there was sometimes an occasion for a 
with no (iesign biit just to look about me, more important assurance. I remember to 
md thvn to go forward. The people of have seen him, after giving his opinion that 
Paris aic much fonder of strangers that the colouring of a picture was not mellow 
^lave money, than those that have wit. As enough, very deliberately take a brush with 
[ couk’ not boast much of either, I was no brown varnish, that was accidentally lying 
yliat favourite. After walking about the , by, and rub it over the piece with great 
town four or five days, and seeing the out- composure before all the company, and 
sides of the best houses, I was preparing then ask if he had not improved the tints, 
to leave this retreat of venal hospitality, “ When he had finished his copimission 
when passing through one of the principal in Paris, he left me strongly recommended 
streets, whom should I meet but our cousin, ''^ to several men of distinction, as a person 
to whom you first recommended me. This i very proper for a travelling tutor ; and after 
meoring was very agreeable to me, and 1 | some time, I was employed in that capacity 
believe not displeasing to him. He in- ; by a gentleman who brought his ward to 
quired into the nature of my journey to .Paris, in order to set hun forward on his 
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tour through fiurope. I was to be the ! picture. My remarks, however, are#but 
young gentleman’s governor ; but with a ^ few : 1 found that monarchy was the best 
proviso, that hcshomld ‘always be permitted ' goveiiiment for the 'poor to live in, and 

'' '' *“ ' commonwealths for the rich. I found that 

riches in general were in every country 
another name for freedom; and tliat no 
man is so fond of liberty himself, as not to 
be desirous of subjecting tlic^ill of some 
individuals in society to his own. 

** Upon my arrival in Kngluml, I resolved 
to pay my respects first to you, and then to 
enlist as a volunteer in the first expedition 
that was going forward ; but on my journey 


to govern liimselff My pupil, in fact, 
understood the art of guidmg in money 
concerns much better than I. He was heir 
tiX^fortune of about two humjred thousand 
pouBtej left him by an uncle in the West 
Indies ; and his ^Jliardians, to qualify him 
for the management oWt, had bound him 
apprentice to an attorney. Thus avarice 
was liis prevailing passion : all his qucstioiA 
on the road w(!l' 0 ^ how rftoney might be 


saved ; which was the least expensive ; down, my resolutions vjere cl&ngcd by 
course of travel ; whether anything could jimeeting an old acquaintance, who 1 found 


be bought that would turn to accojuit 
when disposed of again in London ? Such 
curiosities on the way as could be seen for 
nothing, he was ready enough to look at ; 
but if the sight of them was to be paid for, 
he usually asserted that he had been told 
they were not worth seeing. He never 
paid a bill that he would not observe how 
amazingly expensive travelling was ! and 
all this though he was not yet twenty-one. 
When arrived at Leghorn, as we took a 
walk to look at the port and shipping, he 
inquired the expense of the passage by sea 
home to England. This he was informed 
was but a trifle compared to his returning 
by land ; he was therefore unable to wilh- 


belongcd to a company of comedians that 
wcre'goiiig to make a summer campaign m 
the country. The company seemed not 
much to disapprove of me for rii associate. 
They all, however, apprised me of the im- 
portance of the task at which I aimed ; that 
the public was a many-headed monster, 
and that only such as had very good heads 
could please it ; that acting was not to be 
learned in a day ; and that without some 
traditional shrugs, which had been on the 
stage, and only on the stage, these hundred 
years, I could never pretend to ple^e. The 
next diifilulty was in fitting me with parts, 
as almost every character was in keeping. 
,I was driven for some time from one cha- 


uy jktiuiu. , woa uuauxv; tv winx- urivcii iur buiiic iimc iruiu oxic cna- 

stand the temptation ; so paying me the | racter to another, till at last Horatio was 
small part of my salary that was due, he fixed upon, which the presence of the 
took leave, and embarked with only one present company has happily hindered fhe 
attendant for London. from acting.” 

‘VI now therefore was left once more CHAPTER XXI 

upon the world at large ; but then, It was cmUnT.a„c, offrimdMtamonpt the 

a thing I was used to. However, my vidotts, which is coeval only with mutual 
skill in music cduld avail me nothing in a satisfaction. 

county where evei 7 peasant was a better My son’s account was to5 lon^ fo be de- 
musician than I: but by this time I had livered at once; the first part oLit w^as 
acquired another talent, which answered begun that night, and he was coiftluding 
hiy purpose as well, and this was a skill in rest after dinner the next day, when tlie 
d isputation. In all the foreigjt universities appearance of Mr. Thornhill’s equiiage at 
aha convents there are, upon certain days, the door sccfltbd to make a pauje in As 
philosophical theses maintained against general satisfaction. The butler, who w'as 
every adventitious disputant ; for which, if now become m^r friend in the family, iii- 
the champion opposes with any dexterity, formedme, with a whisper, tliat the Squire 
he can claim a gratuity in money, a dinner, had already made some overtures to Miss 
^d a bed for one night. In this manner, [•Wilmot, and that her aunt and unde 
therefore, I fought my way towards Eng- seemed highly to approve the match, 
land; walked along from city to city; ex- , Upon Mr. Thornhill’s entering, he seemed, 
amifted mankind more nearly ; and, if I j nt seeing my son and me, to start back ; 
may* so express it, saw both sides of tlie | but I readily imputed that to surprise, and 
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notQispleasure. However, upon our ad- 
vancing to salute him, he returned our 
greeting with the mo^t apparent candou r ; 
and after a short time his presen<SS*S(5TO<i 
only to increase the general good humour. 

After tea he called me aside to inquire 
after my daughter : but upon my informing 
him that iny inquiry was unsuccessful, he 
seemed greatly surprised ; adding that he 
had been since frequently at my house in 
order to comfort tJie rest of my family, 
whom he left perfectly well. He then 
asked if I communicated her misfortune to 
Miss Wilinot or iwiy son ; and upon my re- 
plying that I had not told tliem as yet, he 
greatly approved my prudence and precau- 
tion, desiring me by all means to keep it 
a secret: “For at best,’* cried he, “it is 
but divulgifig one’s own infamy ; and per- 
haps Miss Livy may not be so guilty as we 
all imagine." We were here interi-upted 
by a servant who came to ask the Squire in, 
to stand up at country-dances : sodliat he 
left me quite pleased with the interest he 
,seemed to take in my concerns, llis ad- 
dresses, however, to Miss Wilmot were 
too obvious to be mistaken : and yet, she 
seemed not perfectly pleased, but bore 
them rather in compliance to the v^ll of her 
aunt than from real inclination. I had even 
the satisfaction to see her lavish some kind 
looks upon my unfortunate son, which the 
other could neither extort by his fortune 
nor assiduity. Mr. Thornhill’s seeming 
composure, however, not a little surprised 
me ; we had now continued here a week 
at the pressing instances 6f Mr. Arnold ; 
but each day the more tenderness Miss 
Wilmot shewed my son, Mr. Thornhill’s 
'friendshiiV f oemed proportionably to in- 
crease for him. 

He liitd formerly made us the most kind 
assurances of using his interest to serve th(5^ 
fapiil/,' but now his generosity was not 
cC.ifmed to promises alone. The morning I 
designed for my departure, Mr. Thornhill 
came to me with looks of real pleasure, to 
inform me of a piece of service he hatl done 
for his friend George. This wJs nothing , 
less than his ha vinj^ procured him an en-*j 
sign’s commission in one of the remmenls | 
that* was going to the West Indies, for 
which he had promised but one hundred 
pounds, his interest having been sufficient i 


to get an abatement of the other two. “ As 
for this trilling piece of service," continued 
the young gentleman,^** I desire no other 
reward but the pleasure of having served 
my friend; and as for the hundreckpounds 
to be paid, if you are unable to raise it 
yourselves, will advance it, and^nu 
shall repay me at your leisure." 'l^SfTw'as 
a favour we wanted words to express our 
sense of: I readky, therefore, gave my 
bond for the money, and testified as much 
gratitude as if I never intended to pay. 

George was fb depa^ l^r town the next 
day, to secure his commission, in pur- 
1 , suance of his generous patron’s directions, 
who judged it highly expedient to use 
dispatch, lest in the meantime another 
should step in with more advantageous 
proposals. The next morning, therefore, 
our young soldier was early prepared for 
his departure, and seemed the only person 
among us that was not affected by it. 
Neither the fatigues and dangeis he was 
going to encounter, nor the friends and 
mistress — for Miss Wilmot actually loved 
him — he w'as leaving behind, any way 
damped his spirits. After he had taken 
leave of the rest of the company, I gave 
him all 1 had, my blessing. “And now, 
my boy," cried I, “thou art going to fight 
for thy country : remember how thy brave 
grandfather fought for his sacred king, 
when loyalty among Britons was a virtue. 
Go, my boy, and imitate him in all but his 
misfortunes, if it was a misfortune to die 
Math Lord F alkland. Go, my boy, lUnd 
if you fall, though distant, exposed, and 
unwept by those that love you, the most 
precious tears are those wiin which Heaven 
bedews the unburied head of a soldier." 

The next morning I took leave of the 
good family, that had been kind enough 
to entertain me so long, not without several 
expressions tf gratitude to Mr. Thomhill 
for his late bounty. I left them in the 
enjoyment of all that happiness which 
afllueuce and good breeding procure, and 
returned towards home, despairing of ever 
finding my daughter more, but sending a 
sigh to Heaven to spare and to forgive her. 

I was now come within about twenty 
miles of home, having hired an horse to 
carry me, as I M;as yet but weak, and com- 
forted myself with the hopes of soon see- 
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mg all I held dearest upon earth. But the | miney. ’* — “ I suppose, my dear,'* crieAie, 
night coining on, I put up at a little public- “ we sliall have it all in a lump.” — In a 
house by the road-Jde, and asked for the lump ! ” cried the other : “1 hope we may 
landlord’s company over a pint of wine, j get it any way ; and that I am resolved yre 
We satTbeside his kitchen fire, which was ! will tliis very night, or out she tramps^ 
the best room in the house, and chatted I bag and baggage.” — ‘‘Consider, my dear,” 
on-^^ii^tics and the news oithe country. | cried the husband, “ she is a g^ntlcw'oman, 
We happened, among other topics, to talk , and deserves more respect.” — ” As for the 
of young Squire Thornhill, who, the host , matter of that,” returned the hostess, 
assured me, was hated as much as his uncle | “gentle or simple, out she shall pack with 
.Sir William, who sometimes came dowi^ j a sussarara. Gentry may be good things 
to the country, ivas loved* lie went on where they take; but, for my part, I never 
ti> observe, that ^c made it his whole saw much good of them at the sign of the 
study to betray the daughters of such as Harrow.” Thus saying,^he ran up a nar- 
received him to their houses, and, after •row flight of stairs that went from the 
a fortnight or three weeks’ possession, kitchen to a room overhead ; and I socA 
turned them out unrewarded and abaii- perceived, by the loudness of her voice, 
doiied to the world. As vve continued our , and the bitterness of her reproaches, that 
discourse in this maimer, his wife, who no money was to be had froii^^er lodger, 
liad been out to get change, returned, and j I could hear her remonstrances very dis- 
pcrceiving that her husband was enjoying tinctly ; “Out, I say; pack out this mo- 
a pleasure in which she was not a sharer, ment I tramp, thou infamous strumpet, or 
she asked him, in an angry tone, what he I’ll giv^ thee a mark thou won’t be the 
did there? to which he only replied, in an better for this three months. What ! you 
ironical way, by drinking her health, trumpery, to come and take up au honest 
“Mr. Symonds,” cried she, “you use me house without cross or coin to bless your- 
very ill, and I’ll bear it no longer. Here self with ! Come along, I say ! ” — “ Oh, 
three parts of the business is left for me to dear mackm,” cried the stranger, “^iity me 
do, and the fourth left unfinished, while — pity a poor abandoned creature, for one 
you do nothing but soak with the guests night, and death will soon do the rest I ” 
all day long; whereas, if a spoonful of *1 instantly knew the voiefe of my poor 
lifluor were to cure me of a fever, I never ruined child Olivia. I flew to her rescue, 
touch a drop.” I now found what she while the woman was dragging her along 
would be at, and immediately poured her by her hair, and I caught the dear forlorn 
out a glass, which she received with a wretch in my arms. “WelcomTe, any way 
couftesy ; and, drinking towards my good welcome, my Nearest lost one — my trea- 
health, “Sir,” resumed she, “it is not so sure— to your poor old father’s bosom! 
much for the Mi,lue of the liquor I am Though theviciousforsakethee, there is yet 
but one cannot help it when the one in the world that will ne^* forsake 
house is going out of the windows. If the thee ; though thou hadst ten thouland crimes 
customers or guests are to be dunned, all to answer for, he will forget them all ! ”— 
Uie burden lies upon my back : he’d as lief JJOh, my own dear — ” for minutes she 
cat that glass as budge after them himself. |»couldsayno more — “my own deares^ood 
rhere, now, above stairs, we have a young papa! CouM. angels be kinder? *It^ 
woman who has come to take up her lodg- do I deserve so much ? The villain, I hate 
ing here, and I don’t believe she has gut him and myselfi to be a reproadi to so 
any money, by her over-civility. I am much goodness? You can’t forgive me, 
certain she is very slow of payment, and I I know y^u cannot.” — “Yes, my child, 
wish she were put in mind of it.” — “ What ^rom my heart I do forgive thee : only re- 
signifies minding her ? ” cried the host ; “ if pent, and wc both shall yet be happy. We 
she be slow, she is sure.” — “ I don’tTcnow shall see many pleasant days yet, my 
that,” replied the wife; “ but I know that Olivia.” — “Ah! never, sir, never. The 
I am.sure she has been here a fortnight, , rest of my wretched life must be infanl^r 
and we have not yet seen the cross of her ^ abroad, and shame at home. But, alas ! 
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papfi, you look much paler than you usCd 
to do. Could such a thing as 1 am give 
you so much uneasiness ? Surely you have 
too much wisdom to take the miseries of 
my guilt upon yourself.” — “Our wisdom, 
young woman,” replied I. — “ Ah, why so 
cold a name, papaV” cried she. “ This is . 
the first time you ever called me by so cold 
a name.” — “I ask pardon, my darling,” 
returned I ; “ but I was going to ol)serve, 
that wisdom makes but a slow defence 
against trouble, though at last a sure one.” 
The landlg.dy now returned, to know if we 
did not choose a 9nore genteel apartment ; 
to which assenting, we were shown a ' 
raom where we could converse more freely. ‘ 
After we had talked ourselves into some 
degree of tranquillity, I could not avoid 
desiring sofnc account of the gradations 
that led her ‘ to her present wretched situ- 
ation. “That villain, sir,” said she, “from 
the first day of our meeting, made me 
honourable, though private proposals.” 

“ Villain, indeed !^’ cried I : “ and yet it 
"in some measure surprises me, how a person 
of Mr. Burchell’s good sense and seeming 
honour could be guilty of such deliberate 
basenestr, and thus step into a family to 
undo it.” 

“Mydear papa,” returned my daughter, 
“you labour under a strange mistake. 
Mr. Burchell never attempted to deceive 
me : instead of that, he took every oppor- 
tunity of privately admonishing me against 
the artifice^ of Mr.'-Thomhill, who, I now 
find, was even worse than^he represented 
him.” — “ Mr. Thornhill I” interrupted I ; 

“ can it be ?” — “Yes, sir, “(returned she, “it 
, was Mr. Thornhill who seduced me ; who 
employed the two ladies, as he called them, 
but whh.in fact were abandoned women of 
the town, without breeding or pity, to decoy 
us up to London. Their artifices, you may 
rp aem ber, would have certai^'y succeeded, 
Mt for Mr, Burchell’s letter, who directed 
those reproaches at them which we all 
applied to ourselves. Hbw he c^me to 
have so much influence as to defeat their 
intentions still remains a secret to me ; but, 

I am convinced he was ever our warmest, 
sincerest friend.” 

“ Vou amaieme, mydear,” cried I ; “but 
new I find my first suspicions of Mr.Thom 
hiirs baseness were too well grounded : 


but he can triumph in security ; for he iS 
rich, and we are poor. But tell me, my 
child, sure it was no si'iall temptation that 
could thus obliterate all the impressions of 
such an education and so virtuous a dis- 
position as thine?” 

“Indeed, s/r,” replied she, “he owe^ all 
his triumph to the desire I had of making 
him, and not myself, happy. 1 knew that 
the ceremony of ofir marriage, which was 
privately performed by a popish priest, was 
no way binding, and that I had nothing to 
trust to but his lionou**.” — “What!” in- 
terrupted I, “ and were you indeed married 
by a priest in orders?” — “Indeed, sir, we 
we^fe,” replied she, “though we were both 
sworn to conceal his name.” — “ Why then, 
my child, come to my arms again ; and now 
you arc a thousand 'times more welcome 
than before; for you are now his wife to 
all intents and purposes ; nor can all the 
laws of man, though written upon tables 
of adamant, lessen the force of that sacred 
connexion.” 

“ Alas, papa ! ” replied she, “ you are but 
little acquainted with his villanies : he has 
been married already by the same priest to 
six or eight wives more, whom, like me, 
he has deceived and abandoned.” 

“ lias he so ? ” cried 1 ; “ then we must 
hang the priest, and you shall inform 
against him to-morrow.” — “But, sir,” re- 
turned slie, “ will that be right, when I am 
sworn to secresy?” — “Mydear," I replied, 
“if you have made such a promise, 1 
cannot, nor will I tempt you to break it. 
Even though it may benefit the public, you 
must not inform against hitn. In all human 
institutions a smaller evil is allowed to pro- 
cure a greater good ; as, in politics, a pro- 
I vince may be given away to secure a king- 
dom ; in medicine, a limb may be lopped 
I off to preserve the body : but in religion, 

I the law is written, and inflexible, to 
I do evil. And this law, my child, is right ; 

■ for othen^dse, if we commit a smaller evil 
' to procure a greater good, certain .guilt 
I would be thus incurred, in expectation of 
1 contingent advantage. And though the 
[ advantage should certainly follow, yet the 
intervjfl between commission and advan- 
tage, which is allowed to be guilty, may 
be that in which we are called away to 
'answer for the things we have done, 'and 
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•the volume of human actions is closed for 
ever. But I interrupt you, my dear ; go 
on. I 

“ The very nejrt morning,” continued 
she, “I found what little expectation I was 
to have from his sincerity. That very 
morning he introduced me to two unhappy 

(Jfilsw more, whom, like me, he had de- 
ceived, but who^ived in contented prosti- 
tution. I loved him t|^o tenderly to bear 
such rivals in liis aflcctions, and strove to 
forget my infamy in a tumult of pleasur^i. 
With this view I dancol, dressed, and 
talked ; but still was unhappy. The gen- 
tlemen who visited there told me every ^ 
moment of the power of my charms, and 
this only contributed to increase iiiy melan- 
choly, as I had thrown all their power 
(]uite away. Thus each day I gi'cw more 
pensive, and he more insolent, till at last 
the monster had the assurance to offer me 


• CHAPTER XXII. 

Offsneet are easily pardoned ^ where ihete is Love 
at bottom. 

The next morning I took my daughter 
behind me, and set out on my return home. 
As we travelled along, I strove, by eveiy 
persuasion, to calm her sorrtws and fears, 
and to arm her with resolution to bear the 
presence of her offended mother. I took 
every opportunity, from thS prospect of a 
fine country, through which we passed, to 
observe how much kinder Heaven was to 
. us than we to each ot^jer ; and that the 
I misfortunes of Nature’s making were very 
I few. I assured her, that she*should never 
perceive any change in my affections, aAd 
that, during my life, which yet might be 
long, she might depend upon a guardian 
and an instructor. 1 armed l^r against the 
censure of the world, showed her that books 


to a young liaronet of his acquaintance. 
Need I describe, sir, how his ingratitude 
stung me? My answer to this proposal 
was almost madness. 1 desired to part. 
As I was going, he offered me a purse; 
but I flung it at him with indignation, and 
burst from him in a rage, that for a while 
ke])l me insensible of the miseries of my ! 
situation. But I .soon looked round me, 
and saw myself a vile, abject, guilty thing, 
without one friend in the world to apply to. 
Just in that interval, a stage coach hap- 
pening to pass by, I took a jilace, it being 
my only aim to be driven at a distance from 
a \yetch I despised and detested. I \Vas set 
down here, where, since my arrival, my 
own anxiety and this woman’s unkindness 
have been mj^only companions. The 
hours of pleasure tliat T have passed with 
my mamma and sister now grow painful 
to me. Their sorrows are much ; but mine 


were sweet unrcproaching companions to 
the miserable, and that, if they could not 
bring us to enjoy life, they would at least 
teach us to endure it. 

The hired horse that we rode was to bef 
put up that night at an inn by the way, 
within about five miles from my house; 
and as Itwas willing to prepare xftp family 
for my claughter’s reception, I determined 
to leave her that night at the inn, and to re- 
turn for her, accompanied by my daughter 
Sophia, early the next morning. It was 
I night before we reached our appointed 
I stage ; however, after seeing her provided 
with a decent apartmAit, and having or- 
I dered thehost^s to prepare proper refresh- 
[ ments, I kissed her, and proceeded towards 
home. And now my heart caught new 
sensations of pleasure, ^he ifevrer 1 ap-i 
proached that peaceful maffsion. As 
a bird that had been frighted Aom its 


•are greater than theirs, for mine are mixed ^nest, my affections outwent my haste, and 
with guilt and infamy.” • hovercii round my little fireside with all 

“Have patience, my child, ’’cried I, “and the rapture^f expectation. I cailed^jp 
T hope things will yet be better. Take the many fond things I had to say, and 
some repose to-night, and to-morrow I’ll anticipated th^ welcome I was to receive, 
carry you home to your mother and the I already felt my wife’s tender embrace, 
rest of the family, from whom you will and smiltd at the joy of my little ones, 
receive a kind reception. Poor woman !il As I walked but slowly, the night waned 
this has gone to her heart ; but sljje loves ' apace. The labourers of the day were all 
you still, Olivia, and will forget it.” retired to rest; the lights were out in every 

cottage ; no sounds were heard but oT the 
shrilling cock, and the deep-moutlfed 
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wall h-dog, at hollow distance. I ap- flames ; and, after some time, began to 
proached my little abode of pleasure, and, | perceive that my arm to the shoulder was 
before I was within a furlong of the place, scorched in a terribly, manner. It was, 
our honest mastiff came running to wcl- | therefore, out of my power to give my son 
come me. ! any assistance, either in attempting to save 

It was now near midnight that I came ' our goods, or preventing the flames spread- 
to knock at my door : all was still and . ing to our co]^n. By this time the neigh- 
silent : my Hfeart dilated with unutterable ; hours were ala’rmed, and came runs! mg to 
happiness, when, to my amazement, I saw our assistance ; but all they could do was to 
tlie house bui^ting out in a blaze of fire, ! stand, like us — spf.ctators of the calamity, 
and every aperture red with conflagration. | My goods, among which were the notes 
I gave a loud convulsive outcry, and fell ! I 'had reser\'ed for my daughters’ fortunes, 
upon the pavement, insensible. This were entirely coiisumed^ except a box with 
alarmed, ifty sf)n,<,who had, till this, been some papers that stood in the kitchen, and 
asleep; and he, perceiving the flames, j two or three things more of little conse- 
instantly waked my wife and daughter; I qu^ice, which my son brought away in the 
a&*d all running out, naked, and wild with I beginning. The neighbours contributed, 
apprehension, recalled me to life with their I however, what they could to lighten 
anguish, it was only to objects of our distress. They brought us clothes, 

new terror; 'for the flames had, by this and furnished one of our outhouses with 
time, caught the roof of our dwelling, part kitchen utensils ; so that by daylight we 
after part continuing to fall in, while the had another, though a wretched dwelling 
family stood, with silent agony, looking to retire to. My honest next neighbour 
on, as if they enjoyed the blaze. I gazed and his children were not the least assi- 
upon them and upon it by turns, and then duous in providing us with everything 
"looked round me for my two little ones ; necessary, and offering whatever consola- 
but they were not to be seen. O misery ! lion untutored benevolence could suggest. 
** Where,” cried I, “where are my little When the fears of my family had siib- 
oncs?”-^“They are burnt to dea^^h in the sided, curiosity to know the cause of my 
flames,” said my wife, calmly, “ and I will long stay began to take place : having 
die with them.” That moment I heard therefore informed them of every parti- 
the cry of the babes within, who were just cular, I proceeded to prepare them for the 
awaked by the fire, and nothing could reception of our lost one ; and though we 
have stopped me. “ Where, where are had nothing but wretchedness now to im- 
my children?” cried I, rushing through part, I was willing to procure her a wcl- 
the flames, and bursting the door of the | come to what we had. This task would 
chamber in which they wet e confined ! — have been more difficult but for our recent 
“Where are my little ones?” — “Here, dear calamity, which had humbled my wife’s 
papa, here we are,” cried they together, piide, and blunted it by ^ more poignant 
whiletheiu^jnes^erc just catching the bed afflictions. Being unable to go for my 
where fhey lay. I caught them both in poor child myself, as my arm grew very 
niy armS; and snatched them through the painful, I sent my son and daughter, who 
fire as fast as possible, while, just as I was ! soon returned, .supporting the wretched 
got out, the roof sunk in. “ Now,” cried 'Vlelinquent, .who had not the courage to 
I^'lolding up my children, ‘ liow let the I look up at her mother, whom no instnic- 
flames burn on, and all my possessions : tions of mine could persuade to a perfect 
perish. Here they are ; I,have save<l my reconciliation; for women have a much 
treasure. Here, my dearest, here are our stronger sense of female error than men. 
treasures, and we shall yet be hapTpy.” Wc “ Ah, madam,” cried her mother, “ this is 
kissed our little darlings a thousand times ; hut a poor place you are come to after so 
they clasped us round the neck, and seemecl ; much finery. My daughter Sophy and I 
to share our transports, while their mother can affVml Init little entertainment to per- 
laughed and wept by turns. : sons who have kept company only v.ith 

T now stood a calm spectator of the j people of distinction. Yes, Miss I^Ivy, 
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your poor father and T have suffered very 
much of late ; but 1 hope Heaven will for- 
give you.” I)uri|g this reception, the 
unhappy victim stood pale and trembling, 
unablekto weep or to reply : but I could 
not continue a silent spectator of her dis- 
tress ; wherefore, assuming^ degree of se- 
veiriT^n my voice and manner, which was 
ever followed with instant submission, “ I 
entreat, woman, that%ny words may be 
now marked once for all : I have here 
brought you back a poor deluded wan- 
derer ; her retiffn^o duty^emands the re- 
vival of our tenderness. The real hard- 
ships of life are now coming fast upon us;J though driven out by repentance, left jea- 
ifore, increase them by^lis- j lousy and envy behind. I strove a thou- 
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f(>rmed for continuing, and she wa%the 
only person of our little society that a vveek 
did not restore to cheerfulness. She now- 
lost that unblushing innocence which once 
taught her to respect herself, and to seek 
pleasure by pleasing. Anxiety now had 
taken strong possession of her mind ; her 
beauty began to be impaired •With her con- 
stitution, and neglect still more contributed 
to diminish it. Every ten<]er epithet Ini- 
stowed on her sister brought a pang to 
her heart, and a tear to her eye ; and as 
one vice, though cured, ever plants others 
where it has been, so ^Jier foifner guilt, 


let us not, therefore, 
sension among each other. If we live 
harmoniously together, we may yet be con- 


sand ways to lessen her care, and ev^n 
forgot my own pain in a concern for hers. 


tented, as there are enough of us to shut | collecting such amusing pas.^es of his- 
out the censuring world, and keep each | tory as a strong memory and come reading 


other in countenance. The kindness of 
Heaven is promised to the penitent, and 
let ours be directed by the example. 


could .suggest. “ Our happiness, my dear,” 
I would sa)', “ is in the power of One who 
can bripg it about a thousand unforeseen 


Heaven, we are assured, is much more ! ways, that mock our foresight. Ifcxam])le 


pleased to view a repentant sinner, than 
ninety-nine persons who have .supported a 
course of undeviating rectitude. And this 
is right ; for that single effort by which 
we Stop short in the down-hill path to per- 
dition, is itself a greater exertion of virtue 
than a hundred acts of justice.” 

CHAPTER XXIIT. 

None hit the Guilty can be long ami completely 
miserable. 

.Sojric assiduity was now required to 
make onr ])rcsent abode as convenient as 
j)ossible, and we were soon again (jualifted 
t«» enjoy our feifiner serenity, being dis- 
ablcfl myself from assi.sting my .s'>n in our 
usual occiipatit)ns, 1 read to iny family 
from tbc few l)ooks that were saved, and 


be necessary to prove this, I’ll give you a^ 
story, my child, told us by a grave though 
sometimes a romancing historian. 

“ Matilda was married very young to a 
Neapolijin nobleman of the first quality, 
and found lierself a widow and a mother 
J at the age of fifteen. As she stood one 
^ clay caressing her infant son in the open 
window of an apartment which hung over 
the river Voltiirna, the child with a sud- 
den spring leaped from her agns into the 
flood below, and disappeared in a mo- 
ment. The Ufother, struck with instant 
.suriJrisc, ami making an effort to save him, 
plunged in after; but far from being able 
to assist the infant, slic flbrsej^ ftdth great 
difficulty escaped to the opposite sTiprc, just 
when .some h rench .soldiers wcrcfilunder- 


•iwticul.irly from such a.s, liy amusing the icing the country on that side, who iinme- 
imagination, contributed to ease the licart.*| diatcly made her their ju'isoner. • 

“ As the \fSr was then carried on betw^Bi 


Our good neighbour*?, too, came every day, 
v.ith tlie kindest condolence, and fixed a 
time in which they were all to assist at 
repairing my former dwelling. Honest 
Farmer Williams was not last among these 
visitors ; but heartily offered his friendship. « 
1 le would even have renewed his addresses 
to my daughter ; but she rejected him in 


the French and Italians with the utmost 
inhumanity, they were going at once to 
peri^etrate those two extremes suggested 
by appctfte and cruelty. '‘J'his base reso- 
lution, however, was opposed by a young 
officer, who, thongh their retreat rcquirecl 
the utmost expedition, placed her boliind 


such a manner, as totally repressed his I him, and brought her in .s.afety to his native 
iutwrc solicitations. Her grief seemec) ',city. Her beauty at first caught his eye ; 
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^her^fnerit, soon after, his heart. Thfty 
'were married i he rose to the highest posts ; 
they lived long together, and were happy. 
But the felicity of a soldier can never be 
called permanent : after an interval of 
several year^ the troops which he com- 
manded having met with a repulse, he was 
obliged to take shelter in the city where he 
had lived with his wife. Here they suffered 
a siege, and tl^e city at lengUi was taken. 
Few histories can produce more various 
instances of cruelty than those whicli the 
French and Italians at that time exercised 
upon each- other. ,% It was resolved by the 
victors, upon this occasion, to put all the 
French prisoners to death ; but particularly 
tlte husband of the unfortunate Matilda, as 
, he was principally instrumental in pro- 
tracting thciwsiege. Their determinations 
were, in general, executed almost as soon 
as resolved upon. The captive soldier was 
led forth, and the executioner with his 
sword stood ready, while the spectators 
in gloomy silence awaited the fatal blow, 
which was only suspended till the general 
who presided as judge should give the 
signal. It was in this interval of anguish 
and expectation that Matilda came to take 
her last farewell of her husbantVland de- 
liverer, deploring her wretched situation, 
and tlie cruelty of fate, that had saved her 
from perishing by a premature death in 
the river Voltunia, to be the spectator of 
still greater calamities. The general, who 
was a young man, was struck with surprise 
at her beauty, and pity at her distress ; but 
with still stronger emotions^hen he heard 
her mention her former dangers. He was 
her son, the infant for whom she had en- 
‘ ■•countered* mu6n danger. He acknow- 
ledged her at once as his mother, and fell 1 
at her ftet. The rest may be easily sup- | 
posed : the captive was set free, and all* 
the hflippiness that love, friendship, and | 
di^y, could confer on each, w^e united.” 

Ill this manner I would attempt to 
amuse my daughter : but she listened with 
divided attention ; for her own misfortunes 
engrossed all the pity she oned' had for 
those of another, and nothing gave her 
. ease. In compimy she dreaded contempt ; 

, and in solitude she only found anxiety. 
Su^ was the colour of her wretchedness, 
wlien we received certain information that 


Mr. Thornhill was going to be married to 
Miss Wilmot, for whom I always sus- 
pected he had a real passion, though he 
took every opportunity before me to 
express his contempt both of her'-person 
and fortune. This news only served to 
increase poorr Olivia’s affliction : suck, a 
flagrant breach of fidelity was mofe than 
her courage could support. I was re- 
solved, however, <b get more certain in- 
formation, and to defeat, if possible, the 
dfempletion of his designsj, by sending my 
son to old Mr. WilmotT, with instructions 
to know the truth of the report, and to 
deliver Miss Wilmot a letter, intimating 
Ms- Thornhill’s conduct in my family. 
My son went in pursuance of my direc- 
tions, and in three days returned, assuring 
us of the truth of the account ; but that 
he had found it impossible to deliver the 
letter, which he was therefore obliged to 
' leave, as Mr. Thornhill and Miss Wilmot 
were visiting round the country. They 
were to be married, he said, in a few days, 
having appeared together at church the 
Sunday before he was there, in great 
splendour, the bride attended by six 
young ladies, and he by as many gentle- 
men. Their ajiproaching nuptials filled 
the whole country with rejoicing, and 
they usually rode out together in the 
grandest equipage that had been seen in 
the country for many years. All the 
friends of both faniilies, he said, were 
there, particularly the Squire’s uncle, Sir 
William Thornhill, who bore so good a 
character. He added, that nothing but 
mirth and feasting were^oing forward ; 
that all the country praised the young 
bride’s beauty, and the bridegroom’s fine 
person, and that they were immensely 
fond of each other; concluding, that he 
,pould not help thinking Mr. Thornhill 
one of the most happy men in the world. 

“Why, let him, if he can,” returned 1 ; 
“ but, my son, observe this bed of straw 
and unsheltering roof ; those mouldering 
walls and humid floor; my wretched body 
thus disabled by fire, and my children 
Veeping jround me for bread ; you have 
come liome, my child, to all this; yet 
here, even here, you see a man that 
would not for a thousand worlds exchange 
fituations. Oh, my children, if you 
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could but learn to commune with your | pa|)a was so fond of ; your sister Sc^hy 
own hearts, and know what noble com- | lias already obliged, us. Do, child ; it 
pany you can mate them, you would j will please your old father.” She corn- 
little regard the elegance and splendour | plied in a manner so exquisitely pathetic 
of the worthles.s. Almost all men have as moved me : 


been taught to call life a passage, and 
themselves the travellers. Jhe similitude 
still "ihiy be improved, when we observe 
that the good are joyful and serene, like 
travellers that are goitg towards home ; 
the wicked but by intervals happy, like 
travellers that are going into exile.” ^ 
My compassiCn^or my*poor daughter, 
overpowered by this new disaster, inter- 
rupted what I had further to observe. I 
bade her mother support her, and ajter 
a short lime she recovered. She ap- 
peared from that time more calm, and I 
imagined had gained a new degree of 
resolution but appearances deceived me : 
for her tranquillity was the languor of 
over-wrought resentment. A supply of 
provisions, charitably sent us by my kind 
]Darishioners, 'seemed to diffuse new cheer- 
fulness among the rest of the family, nor 
was I displeased at seeing them once more 
sprightly and at case. It would have 
been unjust to damp their satisfactions, 
merely to condole with resolute melan- 
choly, or to burden them with a sadness 
they did not feel. Thus, once more the 
tale went round, and the song was de- 
manded, and cheerfulness condescended 
to hover round our little habitation. 

CHAWER XXIV, 

Fresh Calamities, 

The next moniing the sun arose with 
peculiar warmth for the season, so that 
we agreed to breakfast together on’ the 
honeysuckle bank ; where, while we sat, 


When lovely woman stoops to folly, 

And finds too late that men betr;^, 

Wliat charm can soothe her^elancJioly ? 

Wliat art can wash her guilt away? 

The only art her guilt to cover. 

To hide her shame from fvery eye, 

To give repentance to her lover. 

And wring his bosom, is— to die. 

As she was concluding the last stanza, 
to which an intcrniption^n her foice from 
son*ow gave peculiar softness, the appear- 
ance of Mr. Thornhill’s equipage at a 
distance alarmed us all, but particulari^r 
increased the uneasiness of my eldest 
daughter, who, desirous of shjmning her 
betrayer, returned to the house with lier 
sister. In a few minutes he was alighted 
from his chariot, and making up to the 
place where I was still sitting, inquired 
after my health with his usual air of 
familiarity. “ Sir,” replied I, “ your pre- 
sent assurance only serves to aggravate 
the baseness of your character ; and there 
was a time when I would have chastised 
your inilence for presuming thus to 
appear before me. But now you are safe ; 
,for age has cooled my passions, and my 
calling restrains them.” 

” I vow, my dear sir,” returned he, “I 
am amazed at all Uiis ; nor can I under- 
stand what it means ! I hope you don’t 
think your daughter’s late excursion with 
me had anything criminal in it ? ” 

“Go,” cried I ; “thou art a wretch, a 
poor, pitiful wretch, and every way a liar : 
but your meanness secufts y^u^rom my 
anger I Yet, sir, I am descendcd*from a 


^y youngest daughter at my request family that would not have bomefthis ! — 
joined her voice to the concert on theJ^And so, thou vile thing, to gratify a mo- 
trees about us. It was in this place my^ menlary passion, thou hast made pie poor 
poor Olivia first met her seducer, and creature wdRched for life, and polluteSn 


every object served to recall her sadness. 
But that melancholy which is excited by 
objects of pleasure, or inspired by sounds 
of harmon]^, soothes the heart instead of 
corroding it. Her mother, too, upon' 
this occasion, felt a pleasing distrees, and 
weqt, and loved her daughter as before. 
“Do, my pretty Olivia,” cried she, “let 
US Have that little melandioly air your 


family that had nothing but honour for 
their portion ! 

“Ii she or you,” returned he, “are 
resolved tft be miserable, I cannot help it. 
But you may still be happy ; and what- 
ever opinion you may have formed of me, ' 
you shall ever find me ready to contribute 
to it. . We can marry her to another in a 
short time ; and, what is more, she inay 
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,kefD her lover beside ; for I protest I I “If so,” returned he, “depend upon it 
shaft ever continue to have a true regard I you shall feel the effeots of this insolence ; 
for her.” land we shall shortly see which is the 

I found all my passions alarmed at this : fittest object of scorn, you or me.” — Upon 
new degrading proposal ; for though the \ which he departed abruptly. • 
mind may often be calm under great in- I My wife and son, who were present at 
juries, little villany can at any time get | this interviewi seemed terrified wilh^ap- 
within the sbiil, and sting it into rage. — prehension. My daughters also, Ending 
“ Avoid my sight, thou reptile ! ” cried I, that he was gone, came out to be informed 
“nor continup to insult me with thy pre- of the result of <our conference, which, 
sence. Were my brave son at home, he when known, alarmed them not less than 
would not suffer this ; but I am old and fiie rest. Hut as to myself, I disregarded 
disabled, and every way undone.” the utmost stretch of his malevolence: 

“I find,” crie<? he, “you are bent upon he had already struct the blow, and 
obliging me to talk in a harsher manner f! now I stood prepared to repel every 
than I intended. But as 1 have shown ne^ effort, like one of those instruments 
]^ou what may be hoped from my friend- used in the art of war, which, however 
ship, it may not be improper to represent thrown, still presents a point to receive 
what may* be the consequences of my : the enemy. 

resentment.* My attorney, to whom your We soor^ however, found that he had 
late bond has been transferred, threatens ! not threatened in vain ; for the very next 
hard ; nor do I know how to prevent the | morning his steward came to demand my 
course of justice, except by paying the j annual rent, which, by the train of accidents 
money myself ; which, as I have been at already related, I was unable to pfiy. 
soihe expenses lately previous to my in- The consequence of my incapacity was 
tended marriage, is not so easy to be done, his driving my cattle that evening, and 
And then my steward talks of driving fijr their being appraised and sold the next 
the rent : it is certain he knows his duty; | day for less than half their value. My 
for I never trouble myself with i*ffairs of j wife and children now therefore entreated 
that nature. Yet still I could wish to 1 me to comply upon any terms, rather than 
serve you, and even to have you and your,' incur certain destruction. They even 
daughter present at my marriage, which . begged of me to admit his visits once 
is shortly to be solemnized with Miss ; more, and used all their little eloquence 
Wilmot ; it is even the request of my i to paint the calamities -I was going to 
charming Arabella herself, whom I hope •endure, — the terrors of a prison in so 
you will not refuse.” rigorous a season as the present, witlinthe 

“Mr. Thornhill,” rcplitrd I, “hear me danger that threatened my health from 
once for all : as to your marriage with the late accident that happened by the 
any but my daughter, that I never will fire. But I continued indexible 
consent anh though your friendship “Why, my treasures,” cried I, “why 

could raise me to a throne, or your re- wdll you thus attempt to pensnade me to 
sentmeht sink me to the grave, yet wmdd the thing that is not right? My duty has 
I despise both. Thou hast once wofully/ ^taught me to forgive him; but my con- 
irrcpajnbly deceived me, T reposed my science will not permit me to ap])rove. 
ki'urt upon thine honour, antr have found Would you have me applaud to the world 
its baseness. Never more, therefore, ex- W’hat my heart must internally condemn ? 
pect friendship from me. Co, and possess Would you have me tamely sit down and 
what fortune has given thee — beauty, flatter our infamous betrayer ; and, to 
riches, health, and pleasure. * Go, and avoid a prison, continually suffer the more 
leave me to 'want, infamy, disease, and < galling bonds of mental confinement? 
sorrow. Vet, humbled as I am, shall No, never 1 If we are to be tnken from 
my Jieart still vindicate its dignity ; and this abode, only let us hold to the right; 
tl^ngli thou h.ast my forgiveness, thou and wherever we arc thrown, we can’ still 
shalt ever have my contempt” /etire to a charming apartment, when we 
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can look round our own hearts with urMermine her constitution, one of ^^he 
intrepidity and with pleasure ! ” officers who had a horse kindly took her 

In this manner vis spent that evening, behind him ; for even these men cannot 
Early the next morning, as the snow had entirely divest themselves of humanity, 
fallen in great abundance in the night, My son led one of the little ones by the 
my son was employed in clearing it away, hand, and my wife the other, while I 
and opening a passage be^re the door, leaned upon my youngest girl, whose tears 
Me fiStl not becn^hus engaged long, when fell, not for her own, but mjrdistresses. 
he came running in, with looks all pale. We were now got from my late dwelling 
to tell us that two st%angers, whom he about two miles, when we ^aw a crowd, 
knew to be officers of justice, were making running and shouting behind us, consisting 
towards the house. of about fifty of my poorest parishioners. 

Just as he spbl^ they (Ame in, and ap- | These, with dreadful imprecations, soon 
proaching the bed where I lay, after j seized upon the two oSicers df justice, 
j^reviously informing me of their employ- Land swearing they would never see their 
ment and business, made me their priscM^er, j minister go to gaol while they had a drop 
bidding me prepare to go with them to the I of blood to shed in his defence, we i? 
county gaol, which was eleven miles off. ‘ going to use them with great severity. 

“My friends,” said I, “this is severe The consequence might have»been fatal, 
weather in which you have come to take had I not immediately interposed, and 
me to a prison ; and it is particularly with some difficulty rescued the officers 
unfortunate at this time, as one of my from the hands of the enraged multitude, 
arms has lately been burnt in a terrible My children, who looked upon my delivery 
manner, and it has thrown me into a now as certain, appeared transported with 
slight fever, and I want clothes to cover joy, and were incapable of containing 
me, and I am now too weak and old to | their raptures. But they were soon un- 
walk far in such deep snow ; but, if it deceived, upon hearing me address the 

must be so ” poor deluded people, who came,^as they 

1 then turned to my wife and children, imagineej to do me service, 
and directed them to get together what “What ! my friends,” cried I, “and is 
few things were left us, and to prepare ^this the way you love me? Is this the 
immediately for leaving this place. I manner you obey the instructions I .have 
entreated them to be expeditious ; and ' given you from the pulpit ? I'lius to fly 
desired my son to assist his eldest sister, , in the face of justice, and bring down 
who, from a consciousness that she was min on yourselves and me?. Which is 
lhc<:ause of all our calamities, was fallen, j your ringleader ? Show me the man that 
and had lost anguish in insensibility. 1 j has thus seduted you. As sure as he 
encouraged my wife, who, pale and lives he shall feel my resentment. Alas ! 
trembling, clasped our affrighted little my dear deluded flock, return back to tlie 
ones in her arms, that clung to her bosom duty you owe to God, fb yqjli^country, 
in silence, dreading to look round at the and to me. I shall yet perhaps oj?e day 
strangers. In the meantime my youngest sec you in greater felicity here, aUd con- 
"(laiightcr prepared for our departure, tribute to malce your lives more happy, 
and as she received several hints to use ^ ' But, let it at least be my comfort, >||hcn I 
<lispatch, in about an hour we were ready pen my foldftbr immortality, that not o?® 
to depart. here shall be wanting.” 

They now se#mcd all repentance, and, 
CHAPTER XXV. melting into tears, came one after the 

A’iff sHuntion. howe7>er 'ivretcked it seems^ hut other to Did me farewell. I shook each 
has some sort of comfort attcfidnig It. Iptenderly by the hand, and leaving them 
We set forward from this peaceful jieigh- my blessing, proceeded forward without 
bourhood, and walked on slowly. My meeting any further interruption. S«»me 
cld^t daughter being enfeebled by a slow hours before night, we reached the town, 
fever, which had begun for some days to, or rather village, for it consisted but ora 
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fe^mean houses, having lost all its fonlier 
opulence, and retaining no marks of its 
ancient superiority but the gaol. 

Upon entering, we put up at an inn, 
where we had such refreshments as could 
most readily be procured, and I supped 
with my family with my usual cheerfulness. 
After seein^hem properly accommodated 
for that night, I next attended the sheriff’s 
officers to th§ prison, which had formerly 
been built for the purposes of war, and 
consisted of one large apartment, strongly 
grated, and paved with stone, common to 
both feldns and^ debtors at certain hours 
in the four-and-twenty. Besides this,^ 
every prisoner had a separate cell, where 
fie was locked in for the night. 

I expected, upon my entrance, to find 
nothing bjit lamentations and various 
sounds of misery ; but it was very different. 
The prisoners seemed all employed in one 
common design, that of forgetting thought 
in merriment or clamour. I was apprised 
of the usual perquisites required upon these 
occasions, and immediately complied with 
the demand, though the little money 1 
had was very near being all exhausted. 
This was immediately sent away for liquor, 
and the whole prison was soon Ailed with 
riot, laughter, and profaneness. 

“ Ilow,” cried I to myself, “shall men 
so very wicked be cheerful, and shall I be ' 
melancholy? 1 feel only the same con- 
finement with them, and I think 1 have 
more reason to be happy.” 

With such reflections I laboured to ])e- 
come cheerful ; but clicerfclncss was never 
yet produced by effort, which is itself ]>ain- 
ful. As I was sitting, therefore, in a 
corner of^ the ^doJ, in a pensive posture, 
one of,my fellow-prisoners came up, and, 
sitting 't^y me, entered into conversation. 
It was my constant rule in life never 
avoicU^he conversation of any man who ’ 
^fiemed to desire it : for if f^ood, I might 
profit by his instruction ; if bad, lie might 
be assisted by mine. I foiind this to be a 
knowing man, of strong unlettered sense, 
but a thorough knowledge of fiie world, 
as it is called, or, more properly speaking, *' 
of human nature on the wrong side, lie 
asked me if I had taken care to provitle 
mvself with a bed, which was a circum- 
stance 1 had never once attended to. 


“That’s unfortunate,” cried he, “ as ycru 
are allowed here nothing but straw, and 
your apartment is vrry large and cold. 
However, you seem to be something of a 
gentleman, and, as I have been one myself 
in my time, part of my bed-clothes are 
heartily at ymir service.” 

I thanked jiim, professing my gSrprise 
at finding such humanity in a gaol in mis- 
fortunes 5 addingf to let him see that I was 
a scholar, “ That the sage ancient seemed 
i16 understand the value of company in 
I affliction, whefl he saijj Ton hosmon aircy 
eidoston etairon ; and, in fact,” continued 
I I, “what is the world if 'it affords only 
I solitude ? ” 

"“You talk of the world, sir,” returned 
my fellow-prisoner ; “ the world is in its 
dotage ; and yet the cosmogony or crea- 
tion of the world has puzzled the philo- 
sophers of every age. What a medley of 
opinions have they not broached upon the 
creation of the world ! Sanchoniathon, 
Manetho, Berosus, and Ocellus Lucaniis, 
have all attempted it in vain. The latter 
has these words, Anarchon ara kai ate- 
lutaion to pany which implies ” — “ I ask 
pardon, sir,” cried I, “for interrupting so 
much learning ; but I think I have heard 
all this before. Have 1 not had the plea- 
sure of once seeing you at Wellbridge 
fair, and is not your name Ephraim J enkin- 
son?” At this demand he only sighed, 
“I suppose you must recollect,” resumed 
I, “ one Doctor Primrose, from whom you 
bought a horse ? " 

lie now at once recollected me ; for the 
gloominess of the place and the approach- 
ing night had prevented his distinguishing 
my features before. “ Yes, sir,” returned 
Mr. jenkinson, “I remember you per- 
fectly well ; I bought a horse, but forgot 
to pay for him. Your neighbour Flam- 
borough is the only prosecutor I am any 
way afraid of at the next assizes ; for he 
intends to swear positively against me as 
a coiner. T am heartily sorry, sir, I ever 
deceived you, or indeed any man ; for you 
see,” continued he, showing his shackles, 
“what my tricks have brought me to.” 

“Well, sir,” replied I, “your kindness 
in offering me assistance when you could 
expect no return shall be repaid witlV my 
endeavours to soften, or totally suppress 
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* Mr. Flamborough’s evidence, and 1 will | Tlfey informed me that yesterday’s jin- 
send my son to hinl for that purpose the | easiness and fatigue had increased her 
first opportunity ; lior do I in the least ; fever, and it was judged proper to leave 
doubt but he will comply with my request; j her behind. My next care was to send 
and as to my own evidence, you need be i my^son to procure a room or two to lodge 
under no uneasiness about that. '* ' the family in, as near the prison as con- 

“^ell, sir,” cried he, V#ll the return veniently could be found. lie obeyed; 
I can make shall Ijjp yours. You shall have but could only find one aparttnent, which 
more than half my bed-clothes to-night, was hired at a small expense for his mother 
and I’ll take care to stmid your friend in* and sisters, the gaoler, with lyimanity, con- 
the prison, where I think I have soigne seating to let him and his two little bro- 
influence.” thers lie in the prison with me. A bed 

I thanked himp and cfmld not avoid was therefore prepared for them in a corner 
being surprised at the present youthful of the room, which 1 thought Answered 
change in his aspect ; for at the time I had »very conveniently. I was willing, however, 
seen him before, he appeared at least six^y. previously to know whether my little chil- 
“Sir,” answered he, “you are little ac- dren chose to lie in a place which seemed 
quainted with the world ; I liad, at that to fright them upon entrance, 
time, false hair, and have learnt the art “ Well,” cried I, “my goodtboys, how 
of counterfeiting every age from seventeen do you like your bed ? I h*pe you arc 
to seventy. Ah, sir ! had 1 but bestowed | not afraid to lie in this room, dark as it 
half the pains in learning a trade that 1 | . 

have in learning to be a scoundrel, I might “ No, papa,” says Dick, “ I am not 
have been a rich man at this day. But, afraid to lie anywhere, where you are.” 
rogue as I am, still I may be your friend, “And I,” says Bill, who was yet but 
and that, perhaps, when you least expect four years old, “love every place best that 
it.” my papa is in.” 

We were now prevented from further After tjiis I allotted to each of the family 
conversation by the arrival of the gaoler’s what thej were to do. My daughter was 
servants, who came to call over the pri- particularly directed to watch her declining 
sellers’ names, and lock up for the night. A lister’s health ; my wife was to attend me ; 
fellow alscj, with a bundle of straw for my my little boys were to read to me : “ And 
bed, attended, who led me along a dark as for you, my son,” continued I, “it is 
narrow passage, into a room paved like by the labour of your hands we must all 
the common jirisoii, and in one corner of; hope to be supported. Yourjivagcs as a 
lhis*I spread my bed, and the clothes given | day-labourer will be fully sufficient, with 
me by my fellow-prisoner ; which done, proper frugality, to maintain us all, and 
my conductor, ^lo was civil enough, bade comfortably too. Thou art now sixteen 
me a goodnight. After my usual medita- yprs old, and hast strength ; and it was 
tions, and having praised my Heavenly given thee, my son, for veryAsJfeful pur- 
Corrector, I laid myself down, and slept poses ; for it must save from famiiyj your 
.with the utmost tranquillity till morning, helpless parents and family. Prepaf e then, 

r w A PTTi-R V VVT « evening, to look out for work agdiKt 

AAVi. 'I to-morrow, and bring home everj^m^t 

Reformation in tJie Gaol: to make laws com- what moncJ^OU cam for OUr support. 
pietCf they should reward as well as punish. Having thus instructed him, and settled 

1'he next morning early, I was awakened | the rest, I walked down to the common 
by my family, whom I found in tears at j prison, where I could enjoy more air and 
my bedside. The gloomy strength of every ! room, Bht I was not long there when the 
thing about us, it seems, had daunted them, f execrations,; lewdness, and brutality that 
I gently rebuked their sorrow, assuring j invaded me on every side, drove me back 
them I had never slept with greater tran- j to my apartment again. Here I sat> for 
quiliity; fmd next inquired after my eldest some time pondering upon the strange 
daughter, who was- not among themr. | infatuation of wretches, who, finding ml 
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'mavikind in open arms against them, w€re 
labouring to make themselves a future and 
a tremendous enemy. ■ 

Their insensibility excited my highest 
compassion, and blotted my own uneasi- 
ness from my mind. It even appeared a 
duty incuml^ent upon me to attempt to 
reclaim them. I resolved, therefore, once 
more to return, and, in spite of their con- 
tempt, to giv^ them my advice, and con- 
(pier them by my perseverance. Going, 
therefore, among them again, I informed 
Mr. jenkinson of my design, at which lie 
laughed lfeartily,i*but communicated it to 
the rest. The proposal was received with i 
tjje greatest good humour, as it promised j 
to afford a new fund of entertainment to | 
persons who had now no other resource ; 
for mirth bii-t what could be derived from j 
ridicule or debauchery. | 

I therefore read them a portion of the j 
service with a loud, unaffected voice, and ! 
found my audience perfectly merry u 2 )on ' 
the occasion. Lewd whisj^ers, groans^ of ' 
.contrition burlesqued, winking and cough- ; 
iug, alternately excited laughter. How- , 
ever, I continued with my natural solemnity 
to read pn, sensible {hat what 1 did might 
mend some, but could itself receive no 
contamination from any. 

After reading, 1 entered upon my ex- < 
hortation, which was rather calculated at 
fiwt't'o'hmuse them than to reprove. I 
previously observed, that no other motive 
but their welfare cqnld induce me to this ; 
that I was their fellow-prisoner, and now 
got nothing by preaching.' I Avas sorry, 

1 said, to hear them so ver y profane ; be- 
cause they got nothing by it, bht might lose 
a great deuT r(.“ For be assured, my friends, 
cried I, •—“for you are my friends, how- 
ever the^ world may disclaim your friend- 
ship, — though you swore twelve thousimd 
oaljis ilk, a day, it would not put one penny 
iiJ.your purse. Then what signifies calling 
every moment upon the devil, and court- 
ing his friendship, since *you find how 
scurvily h e uses you ? He has given you 
tfSfliiu'^iere, you find, but a mouthful of 
oaths and an empty belly; and, by the 
best accounts I have of him, he will give 
you nothing that’s good hereafter. 

^Uf used ill in our dealings with one ' 
man, we naturally go elsewhere. Were 


it not worth your while, then, just to try 
, how you may like tlip usage of another 
, master, who gives youvair promises at least 
I to come to him ? Surely, my friends, of 
j all stupidity in the world, his must be the 
greatest, who, after robbing a house, runs 
to the^ thief-V'.kcrs for protection. And 
: yet, how arc you more wise? You are 
I all seeking comfort from one that has 
already betrayed /ou, applying to a more 
! malicious being than any thief- taker of 
I them all ; for they only decoy and then hang 
you ; but he decoys and hangs, and, what 
is Avorst of all, Avill not let you loose after 
.the hangman lias done.” 

When 1 had concluded, I received the 
compliments of my audience, some of 
Avlioin came and shook me by the Land, 
SAvearing that 1 was a very honest fellow, 
and that they desired my further acquaint- 
ance. I therefore promised to repeat my 
lecture next day, and actually conceived 
some ho})cs of making a reformation here ; 
for it had ever been my opinion, that no 
man Avas jiast the hour of amendment, 
every heart lying open to the shafts of re- 
jiroof, if the archer could but tillce a proper 
aim. When I had thus satisfied my mind, 
1 went back to my apartment, m here my 
Avife prej^ared a frugal meal, A\'hile Mr. 
j enkinson begged leave to add his dinner 
to ours, and jiartake of the ]deasure, as he 
was kind enough to express it, of my con- 
versation. He had hot yet seen my 
family ; for as they came to my apartment 
l>y a door in the narroAv jjassage already 
I described, by this means they avoided the 
I common prison. Jenkinson at the first 
I interview, therefore, seemed not a little 
struck with the beauty of my youngest 
daughter, which her pensive air contrir 
j biit^ to heighten ; and my little ones did 
not pass unnoticed. 

“Alas, Doctor,” cried he, “these chil- 
' dren are too handsome and too good for 
such a idacc as this ! ” 

“ Why, Mr. Jenkinson,” replied I, 

I “thank Heaven, my children are pretty 
tolerable in morals ; and if they be good, 
'it matters little for the rest.” 
j “ I fancy, sir,” returned my fellow- 
prisoner, “that it must give you great 
comfort to have all this little family about 
y<ni. ” 
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• ** A comfort, Mr. Jenldnson ! ” replied 
I; “yes, it is ind^d a comfort, and I 
would not be witlrout them for all the 
world ; for they can make a dungeon seem 
a palace. There is but one way in this 
life of wounding my happiness, and tliat 
is by injuring them.” • 

“I'B.in afraid tl^n, sir,” cried he, “that 
I am in some measure culpable ; for I 
think I see here (losing at my son 
JMoses) one that I have injured, and 
whom I wish to be forgiven. ” 

My son imin^alely ^-ecollected his 
voice and features, though he had before 
seen him in disguise, and taking him 
by the hand, with a smile, foigave hiiji. i 
‘ Yet,” continued he, “ I can’t help won- 
dering at what you could see in my face, 
to think, me a proper mark for deception.” 

“ My dear sir,” returned the other, “ it j 
was not your face, but your white stock- j 
ings, and the black ribbon in your hair, 
that allured me. But, no disparage- 
ment to your parts, I have deceived wiser 
men than you in my time ; and yet, with j 
all my tricks, the blockheads have been 
too many for me at last.” 

“ I suppose,” cried my son, “ that the 
narrative of such a life as yoUrs must be 
extremely instructive and amusing.” 

“Not much of either,” returned Mr. 
Jenkinson. “Those relations which de- 
scribe the tricks and vices only of mankind, 
by increasing our suspicion in life, retard 
our success. The traveller that distrusts 
every person he meets, and turns back upon 
tlic appearance of every man that looks 
like^a robber, seldom arrives in time at his 
jouriiey’s end. * 

“ Indeed, I think, from my own expe- 
rience, that the knowing one is the silliest 
fellow under the sun. t was thought cun- 
ning from my very childhood; when but 
seven years old, the ladies would say that 
I was a perfect little man ; at fourteen, I 
knew the world, cocked my hat, and loved 
the ladies ; at twenty^ though I was per- 
fectly honest, yet every one thought me so 
cunning, that not one would trust me. 
Thus I was at last obliged to turn sharper 
in my own defence, and have lived ever 
since, my head throbbing with schemes to 
decehre, ^d my heart palpitating with fears 
of deftcctiou. I used often to laugh at your 


I hohest simple neighbour Flamborough, 
! and, one way or another, generally cheated 
him once a year. Yet still the honest 
man went forward without suspicion, and 
grew rich, while I still continued tricksy 
and cunning, and was poor, without the 
consolation of being honest. Mowever,” 
continued he, “let me know your case, 
and what has brought you here ; perhap.s, 
though I have not skill to^avoid a gaol 
myself, I may extricate iny friends. ” 

In compliance with his curiosity, I in- 
! formed him of the whole train of accitleiils 
I and follies that had ])lunfed > uiy 

4)re.sent troubles, and my utter inability to 
get free. 

After hearing my story, and pausing 
some minutes, he slajjped his forehead, a .3 
if he had hit upon something material, and 
took his leave, saying, he would try what 
could be done. 

CHAPTER XXVII. 

7Vte same subject coniinueJ. 

The next morning I commimicaled to 
my wife and children the scheme I had 
planned of reforming the prisoners, which 
they rccejjVed with universal disa]jproba- 
tion, alleging the im];ossibility and impro- 
priety of it ; adding that my endeavours 
4Vould no way contribute to their amend- 
ment, but might probably disgrace my 
calling. 

“Excuse me,” returned I; “these 
I people, however fallen, ^re stilbinen ; and 
; that is a very good title to my alTections. 

I Good counsel ftjected, returns to enrich 
the giver’s bosom ; and though the instruc- 
tion I communicate may not nynd them, 
yet it will assuredly mend ntyseg. •if these 
wretches, my children, were prince^ there 
would be thousands ready to offer their 
^Hiinistry ; but, in my opinion, the heart 
that is buried in a dungeon is as prJcioi^ 
as that scat^tf upon a throne. Yes, inji 
treasures, if 1 can mend them, I will : 
i:)crhaps they witt not all despise me. Per- 
ha]xs I may catch up even one from the 
gulf, and uiat will be great gain ; for is 
4 iicre upon earth a gem so precious as the 
human soul?” 

Thus saying, I left them, and descended 
to the common prison, where I found t]|p 
prisoners very merry, expecting my ar- 
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riv^^ ; and each prepared with some gitol legislative power would tlius direct the law , 
trick to play upon the Doctor. Thus, as rather to reformationfcthan severity ; that 
I was going to begin, one turned my wig it would seem convinced that the work of 
awry, as if by accident, and then asked my eradicating crimes is not by making punish- 
pardon. A second, who stood at some ments familiar, but formidable.* Then, 
distance, had a knack of spitting through instead of our present prisons, which 
his teeth, which fell in showers upon my find or mak& men guilty, which enclose 
book. A tllird would cry Amen in such wretches for the commission of one Crime, 
an affected tone, as gave the rest great de- and return them, if returned alive, fitted for 
light. A fourth had slyly picked my pocket the perpetration dl thousands ; we should 
of my spectacles. But there was one seg, as in other parts of Europe, places of 
whose trick gave more universal pleasure |?enitence and solitude, where the accused 
than all the rest ; for, observing the man- might be attended by as could give 
ner in which 1 lv.d disposed my books on I Ihem repentance, if guilty, or new motives 
the table l^efore me, he very dexterously,! to virtue, if innocent. And this, but not 
displaced one of them, and put an obscene ’ thj increasing punishments, is the way to 
Jest-book of his own in the place. IIow- mend a State. Nor can I avoid even 
ever, I took no notice of all that this mis- questioning the validity of. that right which 
chievous gijoup of little beings could do, social combinations have assumed, of capi- 
but went o», perfectly sensible that what tally punishing offences of a slight nature, 
was ridiculous in my attempt would excite In cases of murder, their right is obvious, 
mirth only the first or second time, while as it is the duty of us all, from the law of 
what was serious would be permanent, self-defence, to cut off that man who has 
My design succeeded, and in less than six shown a disregard for the life of another. 

, days some were penitejit, and all attentive. Against such, all nature rises in arms ; but 
It was now that I applauded my per- it is not so against him who steals my pro- 
severance and address, at thus giving sen- perty. Natural law gives me no right to 
sibility Jo wretches divested of every moral take away his life, as, by that, the horse 
feeling, and now began to thinklof doing he steals is as much his property as mine, 
them temporal services also, by rendering If, then, I have any right, it must be from 
their situation somewhat more comfortable.,, a compact made between us, that he who 
Their time had hitherto been divided be- deprives the other of his horse shall die. 
tween famine and excess, tumultuous riot But this is a false compact ; because no 
and bitter repining. Their only employ- man has a right to barter liis life any more 
ment was xpiarreliing among each other, than to take it away, as it is not his own. 
playing at ciibbagc, and cutting tobacco- And besides, the compact is inadequate, 
stoppers. From this lasff mode of idle and would be set aside, even in a court of 
industry I took the hint of setting such as modern equity, as there is a great penalty 
chose to w'prk at cutting pegs for tobacco- for a very trifling conven'ience, since it is 
nists and '^hoefiiakers, the proper wood far better that two men should live than 
being .bought by a general subscription, that one man should ride. But a com- 
and, vAien manufactured, sold by my ap- pact that is false between two men, is 
pointment ; so that each earned something- equally so between a hundred, or a hun- 
everytriay — a trifle indeed, but sufficient to dred thousand ; for as ten millions of 
rJaintain him. • circles can never make a square, so the 

I did not stop here, but instituted fines united voice of myriads cannot lend the 
for the punishment of imiitorality, and re- smallest foundatio% to falsehood. It is 
wards for peculiar industry. • Thus, in less thus that reason speaks, and untutored 
than a fortnight I had formed *them into nature says the same thing. Savages, that 
something social and.humane, and had the^j are directed by natural law alone, are 
pleasure of regarding myself as a legisla- very tiender of the lives of each other ; 
tor, •who had broughtmen from their native | they seldom shed blood but to retaliate 
fqrocity into fiiendship and obedience. j former cruelty. 

And it were highly to be wished, that \g. Our Saxon ancestors, fierce as they were 




in war, had but few executions in times of very little blood will serve to cement i)ur 
peace; and, in allj commencing govern- I security. 


ments that have ilk print of nature still I 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


strong upon them, scarce any crime is j,, ... . ^ . 

lltt^piuess aud Miscvy mthcr the resuU oj I'Ttt' 
iieia CZtpiiai. • deuce than of Virtue in this life; temporaleznlx 

It IS among the citizens of a rennecl com- orfelicities being regard/ /I by Heaven as things 

munity that penal laws, which are in the uterely in thfmselvcs trifling, and unworthy 
hands of the rich, are laid u^on the poor. distribution, 

(Government, whfle it grows older, seems I had now been- confined more than a 
to acquire the moroseiiss of age; and, as fortnight, but had not since my arrival 
if our property were become dearer in pro- | been visited by my dear Olivia, and I 
])ortion as it increased — as if the mdl'e ■ greatly longed to see her. Having corn- 
enormous our Wealth the «!inore extensive ’ municated my wishes to my wife, the next 
our fears — all (nfP possessions are paled , morning the poor girl entered my apart- 
up with new edicts eveiy day, and hung i ment, leaning on her sister’s arm. The 
round with gibbets to scare every invader, i* change which I saw in her countenance 
I cannot tell whether it is from the mAi- | struck me. The numberless graces thaf 
ber of our penal laws, or the licentiousness once resided there were now fled, and the 
of our people, that this country should hand of death seemed to ha^ moulded 
sliow more convicts in a year than half the _ every feature to alarm me. Jler temples 
dominions of Europe united. Perhaps it i were sunk, her forehead was tense, and a 


is owing to both ; for they mutually pro- 
duce each other. When, by indiscriminate 


fatal paleness sat upon her cheek. 

“ I am glad to see thee, my dear,” cried 


penal laws, a nation beholds the same I ; but why this dejection, Livy? I hope, 
punishment affixed to dissimilar degrees of my love, you have too great a regard for 
guilt, from perceiving no distinction in the me to permit disappointment thus to iin- ' 
penalty, the people are led to lose all sense dermine a life which I ]>rize as my own. 
of distinction in the crime, and this dis- I Be cheerful, child, and we may yet sec 


tinction is the bulwark of all morality; liappier Ays.” 

thus the multitude of laws produce new ‘You nave ever, sir,” replied she, 
vices, and new vices call for fresh re- j “been kind to me, and it adds to my pain 
straints. ^hat 1 shall never have an opi)ortunity of 

It were to be wished, then, that power, I sharing that happiness you promise. I lap- 
instead of contriving new laws to punish ' piness, I fear, is no longer reserved for me 
vice ; instead of drawing hard the cords of ; here ; and T long to be rid of a place 
society till a convulsion come to Ifurst j where I have only founetdistress. Indeed, 
tliem ; instead of cutting away wretches | sir, I wish you jvould make a proper sub- 
as useless before we have tried their utility; | mission to Mr. Thornhill; it may in some 
instead of converting correction into ven- measure induce him to pity you, m'd it 
geance, — it were to be wished that we will give me relief in dying.” 


tried the restrictive arts of government, “Never, child,” replied I; •never wfll 
and made law the protector, but not the I be brought to acknowledge my drdt^ter 
tyrant of the people. We should then find la prostitute ; for though the wqxM may 
that creatures, whose souls are held as plook upon your offence with scorn, let it 
dross, only wanted the hand of a refiner : be mine to regard it as a mark of crecRilitj^ 
W'e should then find that creatures, now not of guilt. My dear, I am no way miser- 
stuck up for long tortures, lest luxury able in this pla^, however dismal it may 
should feel a momentary pang, might, if seem ; and be assured, that while you 
properly treated, serve to sinew the state continue te bless me by living, he shall 
in times of danger ; that as their faces are l^ever have my consent to make you more 
like ours, their hearts are so too ; tl^tfew ' wretched by marrying another.” 
minds are so base as that perseverance After the departure of my daughter, my 
cannot amend ; that a man may see his fellow-prisoner, who was by at this inter- 
last crime without dying for it ; and that j view, sensibly enough expostulated on 
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obstinacy in refusing a submission wi^ch 
promised to give me freedom. He ob- 
served, that the rest of my family was not 
to be sacrificed to the peace of one child 
alone, and she the only one who had of- 
fended me. “ Besides, ” added he, “ I don’t 
know if it be just thus to obstruct the union 
of man and^’A^ifc, which you do at present, 
by refusing to consent to a match you can- 
not hinder, but may render unhappy.” 

“ Sir,” replied I, “ you arc unacquainted 
with the man that oppresses us. 1 am 
very sensible that no submission I can 
make coiAd procure me liberty even for an 
hour. I am tolfd that even in this very 
room a debtor of his, no later than last 
’J ear, died for want. But though my sub- 
mission and approbation could transfer me 
from hence to the most beautiful apartment 
he is possessed of, yet I would grant 
neither, as something whispers me that it 
would be giving a sanction to adult eiy. 
While my daughter lives, no other mar- 
riage of his shall ever be legal in my eye. 
Were she removed, indeed, 1 should be the 
basest of men, from any resentment of my 
own, to attempt putting asunder those who 
wish for a union. No, villain as he is, I 
should*\hen wish him married, ro prevent 
the consequences of his future' 'debauch- 
eries. But now, should I not be the most 
cruel of all fiithers to sign an instrument* 
which m’ast send my child to the grave, 
merely to avoid a prison myself ; and thus, 
to escape one ]iang, break my child’s heart 
with a thousand?'^ 

He acquiesced in thq^ justice of this 
answer, but could not avoid observing, that 
he feared my daughter’s life was already too 
much wgsVJd tc keep me long a prisoner. 
“ However^' continued he, “ though you 
refuse submit to the nephew, I hope you 
have no objections to laying your case be- 
fore the uncle, who has the first character 
t'th^kingdom for everything that is just 
ifnd good. I would advise you to send 
him a letter by the post, intimating all his 
nephew’s ill usage ; and nJy life for it, that 
in three days you shall have an answer.” 
I tlianked him .for the hint, and instantly^ 
set about complying ; but 1‘wanted ])aper, 
and unluclcily all our money had Ijecn laid 
out that morning in provisions : however, 
la supplied me. 


For the three ensuing days I was in, a 
state of anxiety to know what reception' 
my letter might me(,l with; but in the 
meantime was frequently solicited by my 
•wife to submit to any conditions rather than 
remain here, and every hour received 
repeated accounts of the decline of my 
daughter’s h6iilth. The third day and the 
fourth arrived, but I received no answer 
to my letter: tlie^ ^omplaints of a stranger 
against a favourite nephew were no way 
lekely to succeed ; so that these hopes soon 
vanished like rll my former. My mind, 
however, still supp(M12d itself, though 
confinement and l^ad air began to make a 
visible alteration in my health, and my arm 
that had suffered in the fire grew worse. 
My children, however, sat by me, and 
while I was stretched on my straw, read 
to me by turns, or listened and wept at my 
instructions. But my daughter’s health 
declined faster than mine : every message 
from her contributed to increase my ap- 
prehensions and pain. The fifth morning 
after I had written the letter which was 
sent to Sir William Thornhill, 1 was 
alarmed with an account that she was 
speechless. Now it was that confinement 
was truly painful to me; my soul was 
bursting from its prison to be near the pil- 
low of my child, to comfort, to strengthen 
her, to receive her last wishes, and teacli 
her soul the way to Heaven! Another 
account came : she was expiring, and yet 
I was debarred the small comfort of weep- 
ing by her. My fellow-prisoner, some 
time after, came with the last account. 

He bade me be patient : she was dead ! 

The next morning he retj-med, and found 
me with my two little ones, now my only 
companions, who were using all their inno- 
cent efforts to comfort me. They entreated 
to read to me, and bade me not to cry, for 
I was now too old to weep. “ And is not 
my sister an angel, now, papa?” cried the 
eldest ; ” and why, then, are you sorry for 
her? I wish I were an angel out of this 
frightful place, if my papa were with me.” 
— “ Yes,” added my youngest darling, 
“ Heaven, where my sister is, is a finer 
place than this, and there are none but 
good 'people there, and the people here 
are very bad.” 

Mr. Jenkinson interrupted their haipiless 
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prattle by observing, that, now my daugh- ydhng ladies, they might have beenithe 
ter was no more, lAhould seriously think most agreeable intercessors, 
of the rest of my fanSly, and attempt to save ** W ell, sir, ” said 1 to my fellow-prisoner, 

my own life, which was every day declin- " you now discover the temper ot the man 
ing for jvtrant of necessaries and wholesome that oppresses me. He can at once be 
air. He added, that it was now incum- facetious and cruel : but, let him use me 
bent on me to sacrifice anv pride or re- as he will, I shall soon be free^n spite of all 
sentment of my own to the welfare of his bolts to restrain me. I am now draw- 
those who depenSed on me for support ; ing towards an abbde that looks brighter 
and that I was now. Kith by reason and as I approach it : this expectation cheers 
justice, obliged to try to reconcile my afflictions, and though I leave an help- 
landlord. less family of orphans behind me, yet they 

“ Heaven bejjdjsed,** fteplied I, “there will not be utterly forsaken : some friend, 
is no pride left me now ; I should detest perhaps, will be found t* assist ^hem for 
jny own heart if I saw either pride or re- j^the sake of their poor father, and some 
sentment lurking there. On the contr^, may charitably relieve them for the sake of 
as my oppressor has been once my parish- their heavenly Father.” 
ioner, I hope one day to present him up Just as 1 spoke, my wife, whom I had 
an unpolluted soul at the eternal tribunal, not seen that day before, ap)«ared with 
No, sir, I have no resentment now ; and looks of terror, and making efforts, but un- 
though he has taken from me what I held able, to speak. “ Why, my love,” cried 
dearer than all his treasures, though he I, “ why will you thus increase my afflic- 
has wrung my heart, — for I am sick almost tions by your own ? What though no sub- 
to fainting, very sick, my fellow-prisoner, | missions can turn our severe master, though 
— yet that shall never inspire me with he has doomed me to die in this place of 
vengeance. I am now willing to approve wretchedness, and though we liave lost a 
his marriage : and, if this submission can darling child, yet still you will find comfort 
do him [any pleasure, let him know that in your o^ier children when I sha^ be no 
if I have done him any injury I am sorry more.” — We have indeed lost,” returned 
for it.” she, “a darling child. My Sophia, my 

Mr. Jenkinson took pen and ink, and Nearest is gone ; snatched from us, carried 
wrote down my submission nearly as I off by ruffians !” — ^“How, madam,” cried 
have expressed it, to which I signed my my fellow-prisoner, “ Miss Sophia carried 
name. My son was employed to carry off by villains ! sure it cannot be ? ” 
the letter to Mr. Thornhill, who was then She could only answer by a fixed look, 
at hip seat in the country. He went, and, and a flood of tears. But one of the pri- 
in about six hours, returned with a verbal soners* wives wfto was present, and came 
answer. He had some difficulty, he said, in with her, gave us a more distinct ac- 
lo get a sight oftiis landlord, as the ser- count : she informed us, that my wife, 
vants were insolent and suspicious : but he my daughter, and herself* weip flaking a 
accidentally saw him as he was going out walk together on the great road, a little way 
upon business, preparing for his marriage, out of the village, a post-chaise and pair 
tjrhich was to be in three days. He con- I #rove up to them, and instantly stopped ; 
tinned to inform us, that he stept up in the ^upon which a well-dressed man, but not 
humblest manner, and delivered the letter, Mr. Thomhifl, stepping out, clas]:«d ni^ 
which, when Mr. Thornhill had read, he | daughter round the waist, and forcing her 
said that all submission was now too late | in, bade the ptstilion drive on, so that 
and unnecessary ; that he had heard of our they were out of sight in a moment, 
application to his uncle, which met with “Now,” fried I, “ the sum of my miseries 
the contempt it deserved ; and, as for the ^s made up, nor is it in the power of any- 
rest, that all future applications should be thing on earth to give me another pang, 
directed to his attorney, not to him. He What ! not one left ! — not to leave me one 1 
obsefved, however, that as he had a very — The monster ! — ^The child that was ne:|^ 
good opinion of the discretion of the two ^ my heart !—shehad the beauty of an angel, 

Fi 
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an^- almost the wisdom of an angel. — Eut 
support that woman, nor let her fall. — Not 
to leave me one ! ” 

“Alas! my husband,” said my wife, 
“you seem to want comfort even more 
than I. Our distresses are great , but I could 
bear this and more, if I saw you but easy. 
They may tsClte away my children, and all 
the world, if they leave me but you.” 

My son, wl;io was present, endeavoured 
to moderate our grief ; Ite bade us take 
comfort, for he hoped that we might still 
have reason to be thankful. “ My child, ” 
cried I, * look runnel the world, and see 
if there be any happiness left me now. Is, 
not every ray of comfort shut out, while 
all our bright prospects only lie beyond the 
grave ? ” — My dear father,” returned he, 

“ I hope there is still something that will 
give you an*i-interval of satisfaction ; for 1 
have a letter from my brother George.” — 
“ What of him, child ?” interrupted I ; 
“ does he know our misery ? I hope my 
boy is exempt from any part of what his 
wretched family suffers?” — “Yes, sir,” 
returned he, “ he is perfectly gay, cheer- 
ful, and happy. His letter brings nothing 
but good news j he is the favourite of his 
colonel, who promises to procuJe him the 
very next lieutenancy that becomes va- 
cant.” 

“ And are you sure of all this ?” cried 
my wife ; “ are you sure that nothing ill 
h.as befallen my boy?” — “Nothing, in- 
deed, madam,” returned my son ; “you 
shall see the letter, w'hich will give you 
the highest pleasure ; anAif anything can 
procure you comfort, I am sure that will.” 
— ^“But are you sure,” still repeated she, 

“ that tKfe from himself, and that 

he is really so happy?” — “ Yes, madam,” 
replied! he, “ it is certainly his, and he 
will one day be the credit and support of 
our -%mily.” — “Then, I thank Provi- 
dence,” cried she, “that my'^iast letter to 
him has miscamed. Yes, my dear,” con- 
tinued she, turning to mie, “ I will now 
confess, that though the hand of Heaven 
is sore upon us in other instances, it has 
been favoural^e here. By the last lettein 
I wrote my son, which was in the bitter- 
ness of anger, I desired him, upon his 
ipother’s blessing, and if he had the heart 
of a m;jui, to see justice done his father and ^ 


sister, and avenge our cause. But, ihanke 
be to Him that direct^* all things, it has 
miscarried, and I am arrest. ” — “ W oman !” 
cried I, “ thou hast done very ill, and, at 
another time, my reproaches might have 
been more severe. Oh ! what a tremen- 
dous gulf hast thou escaped, that would 
have buried both thee and him in endless 
ruin ! Providence, ind&d, has here been 
kinder to us than .^A^e to ourselves. It has 
rejjerved that son to be the father and pro- 
tector of my children when I shall be away. 
How unjustly did 1 wji^riplain of being 
stripped of every comfon^when still I hear 
that he is happy, and insensible of our 
afflictions ; still kept in reserve to support 
his widowed mother, and to protect his 
brothers and sisters ! But what sisters has 
he left ? He has no sisters now : they arc 
all gone, robbed from me, and I am un- 
done.” — Father,” interrupted my son, 
“ I beg you will give me leave to read this 
letter — I know it will please you. ” Upon 
I which, with my permission, he read as 
j follows : 

Honoured Sir,-— I have called off my 
imagination a few moments from the plea- 
sures that surround me, to fix it upon ob- 
jects that are still more pleasing, — the dear 
little fireside at home. My fancy draws 
I that harmless group, as listening to every 
I line of this with great composure. I view 
those faces with delight, which never felt 
the deforming hand of ambition or distress ! 
But, whatever your happiness may be at 
home, I am sure it will be some addition to 
it to hear, that I am perfectly pleased with 
my situation, and evciy '^‘ay happy here. 

Our regiment is countermanded, and is 
not to leave the kingdom. The colonel, 
who professes himself my friend, lakes me 
with him to all companies where he is 
acquainted, and, after my first visit, 
I generally find myself received with 
increased respect upon repeating it. I 

danced last night with Lady G , and, 

could I forget you know whom, I might 
be perhaps successful. But it is my fate 
still to remember others, while I am myself 
forgotten by most of my absent friends ; 
and in this number, I fear, sir, that I must 
I consider you ; for I have long expected the 
I pleasure of a letter from home, to no 
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’purpose. Olivia and Sophia too promised in the midst of ruin ! May ail the cuAes 
to write, but seem f o have forgotten me. that ever sunk a soul fall heavy upon the 
Tell them they are two arrant little bag- murderer of my children ! May he live^ 

gages, and that I am, at this moment, in like me, to see ” 

a most Violent passion with them ; yet still, “ Hold, sir ! ” replied my ,son, “ or I shall 

I know not how, though I want to bluster blush for thee. 1 low, sir ! forgetful of 
a little, my heart is respo*lent only to your age, your holy calling, tJius to arro- 
softer emotions, Then, tell them, sir, that, gate the justice of Heaven, and fling those 
after all, I love them ^ectionatcly ; and curses upward that must soon descend to 
be assured of my ever remaining crash thy own grey head with destruction I 

Your dutiful SoriV No, sir, let it be your care now to fit me 
* , for that vile death I must shortly suffer ; 

“In all our IBlIftries,” cried I, “ what to arm me with hope and resolution ; to 
thanks have we not to return, that one at .give me courage to drink ^f that bitterness 
least* of our family is exempted from what |•which must shortly be my portion.” 
we suffer ? Heaven be his guard, and keep “ My child, you must not die : I am surffc 
my boy thus happy, to be the support no offence of thine can deserve so vile a 
of his widowed mother, and the father of punishment. My George could never be 
these two babes, which is all the patrimony guilty of any crime to make hft ancestors 
I can now bequeath him ! May he keep ashamed of him.” • 

their innocence from the temptations of “Mine, sir,” returned my son, “is, I 
want, and be their conductor in the paths fear, an unpardonable one. When I re- 
of lionour ! ” I had scarce said these ceived my mother’s letter from home, I 
words, when a noise like that of a tumult immediately came down, determined to 
seemed to proceed from the prison below : jmnish the betrayer of our honour, and 
it died away soon after, and a clanking of sent him an order to meet me, which he 
fetters was heard along the passage that answered, not in person, but by despatch- 
led to my apartment. The keeper of the ing four <«f his domestics to seize wie. I 
prison entered, holding a man all l)loody, wounded f)ne who first assaulted me, and 
wounded, and fettered with the heaviest I fear desperately ; but the rest made me 
irons. I looked with compassion on the 4 heir prisoner. The coward is determined 
wretch as he approached me, but with to put the law in execution against me ; 
horror, when I found it was my own son. tlie proofs are undeniable : I have sent a 
“ My George ! my George ! and do I be- challenge, and as I am the first transgressor 
hold thee thus ? Wounded — fettered ! Is upon the statute, I see n® hopes^f pardon, 
this thy happiness ? is this the manner you But you have ogen charmed me with your 
return to me ? Oh that this sight could lessons of fortitude ; let me now, sir, find 
break my heart#t once, and let me die ! ” j them in your example.” 

“Where, sir, is your fortitude?” returned ' “And, my son, you shj\ll fii^l them. I 
my son, with an intrepid voice. “ I must am now raised above this wc»ldf and all 
suffer; my life is forfeited, and let them the pleasures it can produce. Frcmi this 
lahe it.” moment 1 break from my heart all tne ties 

I tried to restrain my passions for a few j^at held it down to earth, and will pre- 
minut^is in silence, but I thought I should pare to fit both for eternity. Y«§, nw 
have died with the effort. — “ Gh, my boy, son, I will point out the way, and my sonv 
my heart weeps to behold thee thus, and I | shall guide yours in the ascent, for we will 
cannot, cannot help it. In the moment j take our flight ft)gether. I now see, and 
that I thought thee blest, and prayed for | am convinced, you can expect no pardon 
thy safety, to behold thee thus again ! ^ere ; and I can only exhort you to seek 
Chained — wounded ; and yet the death of pt at that greatest tribunal where we both 
the youthful is happy. ButIamold,%,very ! shall shortly answer. Bu^ let us not be 
old ^an, and have lived to see this day! To I niggardly in our exhortation, but let all 
see my children all untimely falling about I our fellow-prisoners have a share Good 
me, while T continue a wretched survivorii gaoler, let them be permitted to stand here 
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wbSle I attempt to improve them.” 'rfus 
saying, 1 made an effort to rise from my 
straw, but wanted strength, and was able 
only to recline against the wall. The pri- 
soners assembled themselves according to 
my directions, for they loved to hear my 
counsel: my^on and his mother supported 
me on either side ; I looked and saw that 
none were wanting, and then addressed 
them with tha following exhortation. 

CHAPTER XXIX. | 

/'Ac equoTdealingsf/ Provideme demonstrated • 
wim regard, to the Hap^v and the Miserable \ 
here below. That^ from the ttaiure of Pleasure ^ 
^and Pain, the wretched must he repaid the I 
balance ^ their sufferings in the life here- ' 
after. 

**My friends, my children, and fellow- 
sufferers, whfen I reflect on the distribution 
of good and evil here below, I find that 
much has been given man to enjoy, yet 
still more to suffer. Though we should 
examine the whole world, we shall not 
.. find one man so happy as to have nothing 
left to wish for $ but we daily see thousands 
who by suicide show us they have nothing 
left to hope. In this life, then, if; appears 
that we cannot be entirely blest, tut yet we 
mav be completely miserable. 

“Why man should thus feel pain ; why* 
our wretchedness should be requisite in the 
formation of universal felicity; why, when 
all other systems are made perfect by the 
perfection ©f theirc subordinate parts, the 
great system should require for its perfec- 
tion parts that are not onl^subordinate to 
others, but imperfect in themselves — ^these 
are questions tlvi,t neyer can be explained, 
and miglft h? usdess if known. On this 
subject^ Providence has thoughtfit to elude 
our [cunosity, satisfied with granting us 
motives to consolation. ' 

IiTfhis situation man has ^led in the 
£'iendly assistance of philosophy; and 
Heaven, seeing the incapacity of that to 
console him, has given hiifi the aid of re- 
ligion. The consolations of phil<^sophy are 
very amusing, but often fal]acio&: it tells 
us, that life is filled with comforts, if we 
wUl but enjoy them ; and, on the other 
hand, that though we unavoidably have 
nvseries here, life is short and thejy will 
soon be over. Thus do these consolations I 
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destroy each other ; for, if life is a place 
of comfort, its shortnlss must be misery, 
and if it be long, our ^efs are protracted. 
Thus philosophy is weak ; but religion 
comforts in a higher strain. Maif is here, 
it tells us, fitting up his mind, and pre- 
paring it forfinother abode. When the 
good man leaves the ly>dy, and is all a 
glorious mind, he| will find he has been 
making himself a heaven of happiness 
; while the wretch that has been 
maimed and contaminated by his vices, 
shrinks from liis bodyprrrith terror, and 
finds that he has anticipated the vengeance 
of Heaven. To religion, then, we must 
h(^d, in every circumstance of life, for our 
truest comfort: for if already we are happy, 
it is a pleasure to think that we can make 
that happiness unending ; and if we are 
miserable, it is very consoling to think 
that there is a place of rest. Thus, to the 
fortunate, religion holds out a continuance 
of bliss ; to the wretched, a change from 
pain. 

“ But though religion is very kind to all 
men, it has promts^ peculiar rewards to 
the unhappy : the sick, the naked, the 
houseless, the heavy laden, and the pri- 
soner, have ever most frequent promises in 
our sacred law. The Author of our religion 
everywhere professes himself the wretch’s 
friend, and, unlike the false ones of this 
world, bestows all his caresses upon the 
forlorn. The unthinking have censured 
this as partiality, as a preference without 
merit to deserve it. But they never refl ect, 
that it is not in the power even of Heaven 
itself to make the offer of qjaceasing felicity 
as great a mft to the happy as to the 
miserable. To the first, eternity is but a 
single blessing, since at most it but in- 
creases what they already possess. To 
-the latter, it is a double advantage}, * 
for, it diminishes their pain here, and 
rewards them with heavenly bliss here- 
after. 

“But Providence is in another respect 
kinder to the poor than to the rich ; for 
as it thus makes the life after death more 
desirable, so it smoothes the passage there. 
The wi'etdied have had a long familiarity 
with every face of terror. The man of 
sorrows lays himself quietly down, without 
possessions to regret, and but few ties to 
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’stop his departure ^he feels only nature’s 
pang in the final s«^aration, and this is no 
way greater than he has often fainted 
under before ; for, after a certain degree of 
pain, tfvery new breach that death opens 
in the constitution 'nature kindly covers 
with insensibility. 

“ Thus Providence has given the 
wretched two advantr^es over the happy 
in this life, — ^greater fSicity in dying, and 
in heaven all that superiority of pleal^jre 
which arises f|jom contrasted enjoyment. 
And this sup«iiiity, my friends, is no 
small advantage, and seems to be one qf 
the pleasures of the poor man in the para- « 
ble ; for though he was already in hea\^n, 
and felt all the raptures it could give, yet 
it was mentioned as an addition to nis 
happiness, that he had once been wretched, 
and now was comforted ; that he had 
known what it was to be miserable, and 
now felt what it was to be happy. 

“ Thus, my friends, you see religion does 
what philosophy could never do: it shows 
the equal dealings of Heaven to the happy 
and the unhappy, and levels all human 
enjoyments to nearly the same standard. 
It gives to both rich and poor the same 
happiness hereafter, and equal hopes to 
aspire after it ; but, if the rich have the 
advantage of enjoying pleasure here, the i 
])oor have the endless satisfaction of 
knowing what it was once to be miserable, 
when crowned with endless felicity here- 
after ; and even though this shoujd be ; 
called a small advantage, yet, being an \ 
eternal one, it must make up by duration ! 
what the temporal happiness of 'the great | 
may have exceeded by intenseness. 

“ These are, therefore, the consolations 
which the wretched have peculiar to them- 
^ selves, and in which they are above the 
rest of mankind in other respects, thej^* 
are below them. They who would know 
the miseries of the poor, must see life and 
endure it. To declaim on the temporal 
advantages they enjoy, is only repeating 
what none either believe or practise. The 
men who have the necessaries of living, 
are not poor ; and they who want them,® 
must be miserable. Yes, my friends, we 
must be miserable. No vain efforts of a 
reflhed imagination can soothe the wants 
of ftature, can give elastic sweetness to thg | 


d^nk vapour of a dungeon, or ease tcithe 
throbbings of a broken heart. Let the 
I philosopher from his couch of softness tell 
us that we can resist all these : alas ! the 
effort by which we resist them is still the 
greatest pain. Death is slight, and any 
man may sustain it ; but J;orments are 
dreadful, and these no man can endure. 

“ To us then, my friends, the promises 
of happiness in heaven shoujil be peculiarly 
dear ; for if our reward be in this life 
alone, we are then, indeed, of all men the 
most miserable. When I look round these 
gloomy walls, made to terrify as well as 
to confine us ; tliis light, that only serves 
to show the horrors of the place ; tho^ 
shackles, that tyranny has imposed, or 
crime made necessary ; when I survey c 
these emaciated looks, and thear those' 
groans — oh, my friends, what a glorious ex- 
change would heaven be for these! To fly 
through regions unconfined as air — to bask 
in the sunshine of eternal bliss — ^to carol 
over endless hymns of praise— to have no 
master to threaten or insult us, but the form, 
of Goodness himself for ever in our eyes I — 
when I think of these things, death be- 
comes tl|e messenger of very glad^tidings ; 
when I Slink of these things, his sliarpest 
arrow becomes the staff of my support ; 

, when I think of these things, wliat is there 
in life worth having ; when I think of tliese 
things, what is there that should not be 
stmrned away: kings in their palaces 
should groan for suc]^ advantages; but 
we, humbled as we are, should yearn for 
them. • 

“ And shall these things be ours ? Ours 
they will certainly be, if we but try for them ; 
and, what is a comfort, "Ve^rt^shut out 
from many temptations that would retard 
our pursuit. Only let us try for thim, and 
they will certainly be ours ; and, what is 
still a comfort, shortly too : for if vie look 
back on a past life, it appears but a v^ 
short span, and whatever we may think of 
the rest of life^it will yet be found of less 
duration : as we grow older, the days seem 
to grow “shorter, and our intimacy with 
Time ever lessens the perception of his stay. 
Then let us take comfort now, for we shall 
soon be at our journey’s end ; we.shall soon 
lay down the heavy burden laid by Hea^n 
upon us ; and though death, the only friend 
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of J^ic* wretciied, lor a little while mocfics 
t^ weary traveller with the view, and like 
his horizon still flies before him ; yet the 
time will certainly and shortly come, when 
we shall cease from our toil ; when the 
luxuriant great ones of the world shall no 
more tread us to the earth ; when we shall 
think with pleasure of our sufferings below ; 
when we shall be surrounded with all our 
friends, or such as deserved our friendship ; 
when our bliss shall be unutterable, and 
still, to crown all, unending.” 

•CHAIJJER XXX. 

Happier Prospects begin to appear. Let ns be 
inflexible^ and Fortune will at last change in 
* our favour. 

When. I had thus finished, and my au- 
dience was n^tired, the gaoler, who was one 
of the most humane of his profession, hoped 
I would not be displeased, as what he did 
was but his duty, observing, that he must 
be obliged to remove my son into a stronger 
cell, but that he should be permitted to 
j revisit me every morning. I thanked him 
‘ for his clemency, and grasping my boy^s 
band, bade him farewell, and be mindful 
of the great duty that was before; him. 

1 again therefore laid me down^^and one 
of my little ones sat by my bedside read- 
ing, when Mr.Jenkinson entering, informed 
me that there was news of my daughter ; 
for that she was seen by a person about 
two houi-s before in a strange gentleman’s 
cemnany, and that they had stopped at a 
neiglibouring villa^ for refreshment, and 
seemed as if returning to ttwn. He had 
scarcely delivered this news when the 
gaoler came, with looks of haste and 
pleasure, «‘o'”^inf6fm me that my daughter 
was found. ** Moses came running in a 
moment- after, crying out that his sister 
Sophia was below, and coming up with 
our o^ friend Mr. Burchell. 

ast as he delivered this news, my dearest 
girl entered, and, with looks almost wild 
with pleasure, ran to kiss ipe, in a trans- 
port of affection. Her mother’s tears and 
silence also showed her pleasure.' “ Here, 
papa,” cried the charming girl, “here is the 
orave man to whom I owe my delivery ; to 
this gentleman’s intrepidity 1 am indebted 

for my h^piness and safety ” A kiss 

fr(^ Mr.Burchelli^ whose pleasure seemed 


even greater than hers, interrupted what 
she was going to add.V 
“ Ah I Mr. Burchelf” cried I, “ this is 
but a wretched habitation you now find us 
in ; and we are now very differend from 
what you last saw us. You were ever our 
friend : we ha*e long discovered our errors 
with regard to you, ancL repented of our 
ingratitude. After the vile usage you 
then received at n&y hands, I am almost 
asj^med to behold your face ; yet I hope 
you’ll forgive me, as I was deceived by a 
ba.se ungenerous wretqj^nvdio, under the 
mask of friendship, has undone me.” 

“It is impossible,” cried Mr. Burchell, 
“ t^at I should forgive you, as you never 
deserved my resentment. I partly saw 
your delusion then, and as it was out of my 
power to restrain, I could only pity it.” 

“ It w’as ever my conjecture,*^ cried I, 
“ that your mind was noble ; but now I 
find it so. — But tell me, my dear child, 
how thou hast been relieved, or who the 
ruffians were who carried thee away ? ” 
“Indeed, sir,” replied she, “as to the 
villain who carried me off, I am yet igno- 
rant. For, as my mamma and I were walk- 
ing out, he came behind us, and, almost 
before I could call for help, forced me into 
the post-chaise, and in an instant the horses 
drove away. I met several on the road, to 
whom I cried out for assistance, but they 
disregarded my entreaties. In the mean- 
time, the ruffian himself used every art to 
hinder me from crying out : he flattered 
and threatened by turns, and swore thai, if 
1 continued but silent, he intended no harm. 
In the meantime I had broken the canvas 
that he had drawn up, an(f whom should 
I perceive at some distance but your old 
friend Mr. Burchell, walking along with 
his usual swiftness, with the great stick for 
which we used so much to ridicule him. 
jVs soon as we came within hearing, I called 
out to him by name, and entreated his help. 
I repeated my exclamations several times, 
upon which, with a very loud voice, he bid 
the postilion stop ; but the boy took no 
notice, but drove on with still greater speed. 

now thought he could never overtake us, 
when, is less than a minute, 1 saw Mr. Bur- 
chell come running up by the side of the 
horses, and, with one blow, knock the 
postilion to the ground. The horses, when 
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■ "he was fallen, soon stopped of themselves, iif the best dinner that could be provided 
and the ruffian, stepping out, with oaths and upon such short notice. He bespoke also 
menaces, drew his sword, and ordered him, a dozen of their best w'ine, and some 
at his peril, to retire ; but Mr. llurchell, cordials forme ; adding, with a smile, that 
running up, shivered his sword to pieces, he would stretch a little for once, and, 
and then pursued him for near a quarter of though in a prison, asserted he was never 
a mile j but he made his escape. I was at better disposed to be merry.^ The waiter 
this time come oyt myself, willing to assist soon made his appearance with prepara- 
my deliverer ; but he »on returned to me tions for dinner ; a table was lent us by the 
in triumph. The po^ilion, who was re- gaoler, who seemed remarkably assiduous ; 
covered,was going to make his escape ^o; the wine was disposed in order, and two 
but Mr. Burchell ordered him at his peril very well dressed dishes were brought in. 
to mount 2 ^ai&i 6 j)d driv^ back to town. My daughter had not yet heard of her 
Finding it impossible to resist, he rcluc- poor brother’s melanchely situSion, and 
tantly complied, though the wound he we all seemed unwilling to damp her cheer- 
had received seemed, to me at least, to^^be fulness by the relation. But it was in vaip 
dangerous. He continued to complain of that I attempted to appear cheerful : tlm 
the pain as we drove along, so that he circumstances of my unfortunate son broke 
at last excited Mr. Burchell’s compassion, through all efforts to dissembk ; so that 1 
who, at my request, exchanged him for was at last obliged to damp eur mirth by 
another, at an inn where we called on our relating his misfortunes, and wishing that 
return. ” he might be permitted to share with us in 

“ Welcome, then,” cried I, *‘my child ! this little interval of satisfaction. After 
and thou, her gallant deliverer, a thou- my guests were recovered from the con- 
sand welcomes I Though our cheer is but stemation my account had produced, I re- , 
wretched, yet our hearts are ready to re- quested also that Mr. JTenkinson, a fellow- 
ceive you. And now, Mr. Burchell, as you prisoner, might be admitted, and the gaoler 
have delivered my girl, if you think her a granted fiy request with an air of^unusual 
recompense, she is yours : if you can stoop submission. The clanking of my son’s irons 
to an alliance with a family so poor as was no sooner heard along the passage, 
mine, take her ; obtain her consent, — as I than his sister ran impatiently to meet 
know you have her heart,— and you have him, whileMr. Burchell, in the meantime, 
mine. And let me tell you, sir, that I asked me if my son’s name was George ; 
give you no small treasure : she has been to which replying in the affirmative, he 
celebrated for beauty, it is true, but that still continued silent. ^As soon as my boy 
is not my meaning, — I give you up a entered the room, I could perceive he re- 
treasure in her mind.” garded Mr. Bd^chcll with a look of aston- 

“But I suppose, sir,” cried Mr. Bur- shment and reverence. “Come on,” cried 
chell, “ that you are apprised of my cir- I, “ my son ; though we are fallen very 
ciimstances, and of my incapacity to low, yet Providence has 15eeg iHeased to 
support her as she deserves ?” grant us some small relaxation irom pain. 

^ If your present objection,” replied I, Tliy sister is restored to us, and fliere is 
“ be meant as an evasion of my offer, Ij her deliverer ; to that brave man it is that 
desist : but I know no man so worthy to^ I am indebted for yet having a daughter : 
deserve her as you ; and if I could give give him, liiy boy, the hand of friendshij^ 
her thousands, and thousands sought her he deserves our warmest gratitude.” 
from me, yet my honest brave Burchell My son seemed all this while regard- 
should be my dearest choice.” ess of what 1 said, and still continued 

To all this his silence alone seemed to fixed at aVespectful distance. “ My dear 
give a mortifying refusal ; and, without the^ brother,” cried his sister, “ why don’t you 
least reply to my offer, he demanded if he thank my good deliverer ? the brave should 
could not be furnished with refreshments ever love each other.” « 
frofli the next inn ; to which being answered He still continued his silence and astqp- 

in the affirmative, he ordered them to sen(| ishment, till our guest at last perceived 
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hiflfeelf to be known, and, assuming all spectator of thy fath^s benevolence, 
his native dignity, desired my son to come have, at his little dwellfig, enjoyed respect 
forward. Never before had I seen any- uncontaminated by flattery ; and have re- 
thing so truly majestic as the air he as- , ceived that happiness that courts could not 
sumed on this occasion. The greatest j give, from the amusing simplicity Ground 
object in the universe, says a certain philo- ; his fire-side. My nephew has been ap- 
sopher, i.*? a good man struggling with ad- prised of my^intentions of coming here, 
versity ; yet there is still a greater, which and, I find, is arrived. Ifc would be wrong- 
is the good man that comes to relieve it. ing him and you tacondcmn him without 
After he had regarded mv son for some examination ; ifthere be injury, there shall 
time with a superior air, “I again find,” be^dress ; and this I may say, without 
said he, “unthinking boy, that the same boasting, that none have ever taxed the 
crime — 5” But here he was interrupted injustice of Sir tVilliai%|?rttomhill.” 
by one otthe gather’s servants, who came We now found the personage whom we 
to inform us that a person of distinction, >had so long entertained as an harmless 
*^0 had driven into town with a chariot angising companion, was no other than the 
.and several attendants, sent his respects celebrated Sir William Thornhill, to whose 
to the gentleman that was with us, and virtues and singularities scarce any were 
begged to Icnow when he should think j strangers. The poor Mr. Burchell was in 
proper to be*waited upon. “ Bid the fel- reality a man of large fortune and great 
low wait,” cried our guest, “ till I shall interest, to whom senates listened with 
haVe leisure to receive him:” and then applause,'and whom party heard with con- 
turning to my son, “I again find, sir,” viction; who was the friend of his country, 
proceeded he, “ that you are guilty of the but loyal to his king. My poor wife, re- 
«same offence for which you once had my collecting her former familiarity, seemed 
reproof, and for which the lawisnow pre- to shrink with apprehension ; but Sophia, 
parinjg its justest punishments. You who a few moments before thought him 
imaginci perhaps, ^ contempt for your her own, now perceiving the Immense dis- 
own life gives you a right to tata that of tance to which he was removed by fortune, 
another : but where, sir, is the difference was unable to conceal her tears, 
between a duellist, who hazards a life of« “Ah! sir,” cried my wife, with a piteous 
no value, and the murderer who acts with aspect, “ how is it possible that I can ever 
greater security ? Is it any diminution of ‘ have your forgiveness ? The slights you 
the gamester’s fraud, when he alleges that received from me the last time I had the 
he has staked a counter ?” honour of seeing you at our house, and the 

“Alas, sir,” cried I, “ whoever you are, . jokes which I audaciously threw out — 
pity the poor misguided crefture ; for what | these, sir, I fear, can never be forgiven.” 
ne has done was in obedience to a deluded | “ My dear good lady,” returned he with 

mother, wly), i^j the bitterness of her re- a smile, “ if you had your joke, I had my 
sentmentj required him, upon her blessing, answer : I’ll leave it to all the company if 
to averyre her quarrel. Here, sir, is the mine were not as good as yours. To say 
letter, which' will serve to convince you of the truth, I know nobody whom I am dis-^ 
her imprudence, and diminish his giiilt.” ^'mosedto be angry with at present, but the" 
^He^ook the letter, and hastily read it fellow who so frighted my little girl here, 
tfver. ‘ ‘ This, ” says he, ‘ ‘ thougli not a per- I had not even time to examine the rascal’s 
feet excuse, is such a palliation of his mult person so as to describe him in an adver- 
as induces me to foi^ve hltn. And now, tisement. Can you tell me, Sophia, my dear, 
sir,” continued he, kindly taking my son whether you should know him again ?” 
by the hand, “ I see you are surprised at ^ “Indeed, sir,” replied she, “ I can’t be 
finding me here ; but I have often visited ppositive ; yet now I recollect, he had a 
prisons upon occasions less interesting. I large lAark over one of his eyebrows.”— 
am now come to see justice done a worthy “ I ask pardon, madam,” interrupted Jen- 
men, for whom I have the most sincere kinson, who was by, “ but be so good as 
esteem. I have long been a disguised 40 inform me if the fellow wore his Own 
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’ red hair?” — ^ think so,” cried scription, for he had made the studj^of 
Sophia. “And dij your honour,” con- physic his amusement, and was more man 
thiuedhe, turning to Sir William, “observe mc^erately skilled in the profession i this 
the length of his legs ? ” — “ I can’t be sure being sent to an apothecary who lived in 
of theii*length,” cried the Baronet, “but the place, my arm was dressed, and I found 
I am convinced of their swiftness ; for he almost instantaneous relief. We were 
outran me, which is what • thought few waited upon at dinner by Ihegaoler himself, 
men in the kingdom could have done.” — who was willing to do our guest all the 
“ Please your lionourJ|’ cried Jenkinson, honour in his power. But before we had 
“ I know the man : it is certainly the same ; well dined, another message was brought 
the best runner in England ; he has be^en from his nephew, desiring permission to 
Pin wire of Nqjsrcastle ; appear in order to vindicate his innocence 

is liis name ; Whiibw him perfectly, and and honour ; with which rc'juest the 
the very place of his retreat this moment. | Baronet complied, and dSsired Mr. Thorn- 
If your honour will bid Mr. Gaoler let two Miill to be introduced, 
of his men go with me. I’ll engage to j^uo- ! 

duce him to you in an hour at farthest.” | CHAPTER XXXI. 


Upon this the gaoler was called, who in- Former Bettevolence noto repaid with unex- < 
stantly appearing. Sir William demanded I pected Interest ♦ 

if he knew him. “Yes, please your I Mr. Thornhill made hi# appearance 
honour,” replied the gaoler, “I know Sir . with a smile, which he seldom wanted, 
William Thornhill well, and everybody ' and was going to embrace his uncle, which 
that knows anything of him will desire to ‘ the other repulsed with an air of disdain, 
know more of him.” — “ Well, then,” said i “No fawning, sir, at present,” cried the 
the Baronet, “my request is, that you will ! Baronet, with a look of severity ; “the« 
permit this man and two of your servants | only way to my heart is by the road of 
to go upon a message by my authority ; j lionour ; but here I only see complicated 
and as I am in the commission of the peace, | instancesi of falsehood, cowardice, and 
I undertake to secure you.” — “ Your pro- j oppressidh. How is it, sir, that this poor 
mise is sufficient,” replied the other, “and j man, for whom I know you professed a 
you may, at a minute’s warning, send them !•friendship, is used thus hardly ? Ilis 
over England whenever your honour thinks | daughter vilely seduced as a recompense 
fit.” I for his hospitality, and he himself thrown 

In pursuance of the gaoler’s compliance, I into prison, perhaps for resenting the iii- 
Jenkinson was despatched in search of ^ suit ? His son, too, Tvixom you feared to 
Timothy Baxter, while we were amused ; face as a man-- — ” 
with the assiduity of our youngest boy Bill, j “Is it possible, sir,” interrupted his 
who had just c^ne in and climbed up Sir nephew, “that my uncle should object 
William’s neck, in order to kiss him. His ' that as a crime, which l^s repeated in- 
mother was immediately going to chastise structions alone have persuadft me to 
his familiarity, but the worthy man pre- avoid?” ^ 

yented her ; and taking the child, all rag- “ Your rebuke,” cried Sir William, “is 
ged as he was, upon his knee, What,« ^ust ; you have acted, in this instance. 
Bill, you chubby rogue,” cried he, “do you prudently and well, though not qtflte .jg 
remember your old friend Burchell? and your father would have done: mybrothe^ 
Dick, too, my honest veteran, are you indeed, was the soul of honour ; but thou 

here? you shall find I have not forgot you.” Yes, yofl have acted, in this in- 

So saying, he gave each a large piece of ^ tance, p^ectly right, and it has ;ny 
gingerbread, which the poor fellows ate ! warmest approbation.” 
very heartily, as they had got tliat^morn-* “ And I hope,” said his nephew, “that , 
ing a very scanty breakfast. * the rest of my conduct will not be found 

We now sat down to dinner, whidi was to deserve censure. I appeared, sir, with 
almost cold ; but previously, my arm still this gentlen^an’s daughter at some places 
confinuingpainful,SirWilHam wroteapre*' of public amusement: thus, what was 
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IcA^y, scandal called by a harsher name, 
and it was reported 1 had debauched her. 

I waited on her father in person, willing ‘ 
to clear the thing to his satisfaction, and 
he received me only with insult and abuse. 
As for the rest, with regard to his being 
here, my at^pmey and steward can best ; 
inform you, as I commit the management j 
of business entirely to them. If he has | 
contracted de\jts, and is unwilling, or even j 
unable to pay them, it is their business to 
proceed in this manner : and I see no 
hardship^pr injustice in pursuing the most 
legal means of redress.” 

“ If this,” cried Sir William “ be as you 
ave stated it, there is nothing unpar- 
onable in your offence ; and though your 
conduct might have been more generous 
in not suffdiing this gentleman to be op- 
ressed by subordinate tyranny, yet it has 
een at least equitable.” 

“He cannot contradict a single parti- 
cular,” replied the Squire ; “I defy him 
to do so ; and several of my set*vants are 
, ready to attest what I say. Thus, sir,” 
continued he, finding that I was silent, for 
in fact I could not contradict him — “thus, 
sir, my^pwn innocence is vindicfiicd : but 
though at your entreaty I am reaJy to for- 
give this gentleman every other offence, 
yet his attempts to lessen me in your cs-c 
teem excite a resentment that I cannot 
govern ; and this, too, at a time when his 
son was actually prejjaring to take away 
my life, — this, I s?y, was such guilt, that 
I, am determined to let the law take its 
course. I have here the*^ challenge that 
was sent me, and two witnesses to prove 
it : one of jpy ^prvants has been wounded 
dangeroi'*sly,^ and even though my uncle 
himself should dissuade me, which I know 
he wdir not, yet I will see public justice 
done, and he shall suffer for it.” " 

“ 'JPhou monster !” cried my wife, “hast 
tiiou not had vengeance enough already, 
but must my poor boy feel thy cruelty ? I j 
hope that good Sir William will protect 
us ; for my son is as innocent as a child : 

I am sure he is, and never did' harm to 
man.” 

“Madam,” repli^ the good man, “your 
wishes for his safety are not greater than 
mj^ne ; but I am sorry to find nis guilt too 
plain \ and if my nephew persists ” I 


But the appearance df Jenkinson and ilic 
gaoler’s two servants n|^w called off our at- 
tention, who entered, hauling in a tall man, 
very genteelly dressed, and answering the 
description already giv^n of the ruffiFan who 
had carried off my daughter. “Here,” 
cried Jenkins^'n, pulling him in, “ here w'C 
have him ; and if ever there was a candi- 
date for Tybuni, tl^s is one.” 

The moment Mr. Thornhill perceived 
th^^risoner, and Jenkinson who had him 
in custody, he seemed to shrink back with 
terror. His face beca«s»pale with con- 
scious guilt, and he would have withdrawn, 
but Jenkinson, who perceived his design, 

I stopped him. “ What, Squire,” cried he, 
“ are you ashamed of your two old ac- 
quaintances, Jenkinson and Baxter? But 
this is the way that all great men forget 
their friends, though I am resolved we 
will not forget you. Our prisoner, please 
your honour,” continued he, turning to Sir 
William, “has already confessed all. This 
is the gentleman reported to be so danger- 
ously wounded. He declares that it was 
Mr. Thornhill who first pul him upon this 
affair ; that he gave him the clothes he 
now wears, to appear like a gentleman, 
and furnished hinf with the post-chaise. 
The ]5laii was laid between them, that he 
should carry off the young lady to a place 
of safely, and that there he should threaten 
and terrify her ; but Mr. Thornhill was to 
■ come in, in the meantime, as if by acci- 
dent, to her rescue ; and that they should 
fight awhile, and then he was to run off, — 
by which Mr. Thornhill would have the 
better opportunity of gaining her affec- 
tions himself, under the character of her 
I defender.” 

I Sir William remembered the coat to 
I have been worn by his nephew, and all the 
I j-est the ' prisoner himself confiimed by a 
j more circumstantial account; concluding, 

! that Mr. Thornhill had often declared to 
j him that he was in love with both sisters at 
the same time. 

“ Heavens I ” cried Sir William, “ what 
a viper have I been fostering in my bosom! 
'*And so fond of public justice, too, as he 
seemed to be ! But he shall have it: se- 
cure him, Mr. Gaoler — Yet, hold ! I fear 
there is not legal evidence to detain him.” 

Upon this Mr. Thornhill, with the 
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\itmost humility, e^reated that two such li^t to my friend the magistrate, who;ias 
abandoned wretch^? might not be admit- committed him. But where is the unTor- 
ted as evidences a^inst him, but that his tunate young lady herself? Let her appear 
servants should be examined. “Yourser- to confront this wretch: I long to know 
vants replied Sir William. “ Wretch ! by what arts he has seduced her. Entreat 
call them yours no wnger: but come, let her to come in. Where is she ? 
us hear what those fllows lijive to say; let “ Ah I sir,” said I, “ that question stings 
iiis l)utlcr be caHpd.’\ me to the heart; I was onee indeed happy 

When tlic butler V'as introduced, he 

soon perceived by ms former master's Another interruption here prevented me ; 
looks that all his power w’as now o^'er. for who should make her appearance but 
“Tell me,” cried Sir William, sternly, Miss Arabella Wilinot, who was next day 
“ have you evelft^^ yourinaster, and that , to have been married to Mr. Thornhill, 
follow dressed up in his clothes, in com- ! No-hing could equal hciKuri)i is^r at seeing 
pany together?” — “Yes, please yourij Sir William and his nephew here before 
honour,” cried the butler, “a thousand j her; for her arrival was quite accidental, 
times: he was the man that always brought It happened that she and the old gentl^- 
him his ladies.” — “ IIow ! ” interrupted man, her father, were passing through the 
young hir. Thornhill, “this to my face?” town, on the way to her aunt?i, who had 
“Yes,” replied the butler, “or to any insisted that her nuptials with Mr. Thorn- 
man’s face. To tell you a truth, Master hill should be consummated at her house; 
I'hornhill, I never either loved you or liked j but stopping for refreshment, they put up 
you, and I don’t care if I tell you now a | at an inn at the other end of the town. It 
piece of my mind,” — “Now, then,” cried was there, from the window, that the 
Jenkiuson, “tell his honour whether you young larly happened to observe one of, 
know anything of me.” — “I can’t say,” my little boys playing in the street, and 
replied the butler, “ that I know much instantly sending a footman to bring the 
good of you. The night that gentleman’s child totJier, she learned from him some 
daughter was deluded to our house, you account #f our misfortunes; but was still 
were one of them.” — “ So then,” cried Sir kept ignorant of young Mr. ThomhiU’s 
William, “ I find you have brought a very pieing the cause. Though her father made 
fine witness to prove your innocence; thou ‘ several remonstrances on the impropriety 
stain to humanity ! to associate with such of going to a prison to visit us, yet they 
wretches ! But,” continuing his examina- were ineffectual; she desired the child to 
tion, “you tell me, Mr. Butler, that tliis conduct her, which Ije did, .and it was 
waft the person who brought him this old ! thus she surprised us at a juncture so 
gentleman’s daughter.” — “ No, please your j unexpected. 

honour,” replied the butler, “ lie did not ' Nor can I go on without a reflection on 
bring her, for the Squire himself under- those accidental meeting^ which, though 
took that business ; but he brought the they happen every day, seldc^ #xcite oim' 
priest that pretended to marry them.” — , surprise but upon some extraordiiviry oc- 
It is but too tnie,” cried Jenkinson ; “ I j casion. To what a fortuitous c onftirrence 
cannot deny it; that was the employmenj^y do we not owe every pleasure and conve- 
assigned me, and I confess it to my confu- | nience of our lives ! How many sieming 
sioii.” accidents must unite before we can % 

“ CJood heavens ! ” exclaimed the Baro- clothed or fed ! The peasant must be dis- 
net, “ how every new discovery of his vil- posed to labour, the snower must fall, the 
lany alarms me ! All his guilt is now too wind fill the merchant’s sail, or numbers 
plain, and I find his prosecution was die- , must waift the usual supply, 
tated by tyranny, cowardice, and revenge,*^ We all continued silent for some mo- 
At my request, Mr. Gaoler, set this young j ments, while my charming pupil, which 
officer, now your prisoner, free, and tnist was the name I generally gave this young 
to fhe for the consequences. I’ll make it lady, united in her looks compassion ^d 
my*business to set the affair in a propej astonishment, which gave new finishing to 
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h«r beauty. — “ Indeed, mydear Mr.Thom- 
hinj” cried she to the Squire, who she sup- 
posed was come here to succour, and not 
to oppress us, “ I take it a little unkindly 
that you should come here without me, or 
never inform me of the situation of a family 
so dear to us both : you know I should take 
as" much pU'asure in contributing to the 
relief of my reverend old master here, whom 
I shall ever esteem, as you can. But I find 
that, like youi* uncle, you take a pleasure in 
doing good in secret.’* 

“ lie find pleasure in doing good !” cried 
Sir William, int^rupting her. ** No, my 
dear, his pleasures are as base as he is. 
You see in him, madam, as complete a vil- 
Eiin as ever disgraced humanity. A wretch, 
who, after having deluded this poor man’s 
daughter, ^ter plotting against the inno- 
cence of her* sister, has thrown the father 
into prison, and the eldest son into fetters 
because he had the courage to face her be- 
trayer. And give me leave, madam, now 
to congratulate you upon an escape from 
^ the embraces of such a monster.” 

‘*0 goodness 1” cried the lovely girl, 

“ how have I been deceived ! Mr. Thorn- 
hill informed me for certain that this gentle- 
man’s eVdest son. Captain Primrose, was 
gone off to America with liis new-married 
lady.” 

“My sweetest Miss,” cried my wife, “he* 
has told you nothing but falsehoods. My 
son George never left the kingdom, nor ever 
was married. Though ypu have forsaken 
him, he has alwayS loved you too well to , 
think of anybody else ; aad I have heard j 
him say, he would die a bachelor for your j 
sake.” She then proceeded to expatiate 
upon thewirfeerhy of her son’s passion : she 
set his, duel with Mr. Thornhill in a pro- 
per lifj it ; from thence she made a rapid 
digression to the Squire’s debaucheries, his« 
preteieded marriages, and ended with a 
j^ost insulting picture of his cowardice. 

“Good heavens 1” cried Miss Wilmot, 

“ how very near have I bq^n to the brink 
of ruin 1 Ten thousand falsehoods has this 
gentleman tpld me! He hadut last art 
enough to persuade me, that my promise 
to the only man I esteemed was no longer 
binding, since he had been unfaithful. By 
hj^ falsehoods I was taught to detest one 
equally brave and generous.” ’ | 


WAKEFIELD. 

But by this time ny son was freed from 
the encumbrances of yistice, as the person 
supposed to be wounded was detected to 
be an impostor. Mr. Jenkinson, also, who 
had acted as his valet-de-chambre, had 
dressed up his hair, a^ furnished him with 
whatever was necessj^ to make a genteel 
appearance. *He n’W therefore entered 
handsomely dressei'l in*’hls regimentals; 
and, without vani/y (for I am above it), 
he afjipeared as handsome a fellow as ever 
wore a military dress. As he entered, he 
made Miss Wilmot a mod est and distant 
bow, for he was not as flfticquainted with 
the change which the eloquence of his 
I mother had wrought in his favour. But no 
cleCorums could restrain the impatience of 
his blushing mistress to be forgiveli. Her 
tears, her looks, all contributed to discover 
the real sensations of her heart, for having 
I forgotten her former promise, and having 
suffered herself to be deluded by an impos- 
tor. My son appeared amazed at her 
I condescension, and could scarce believe it 
real. — “ Sure, madam,” cried he, “ this is 
but delusion ! I can never have merited 
this! To be blessed thus is to be too 
happy.” — “ No, sir,” replied she ; “ I have 
been deceived, basely deceived, else no- 
thing could have ever made me unjust to 
my promise. You know my friendship — 
you have long known it — but forget what I 
have done, and as you once had my warm- 
est vows of constancy, you shall now have 
them repeated ; and be assured, that if your. 
Arabella cannot be yours, she shall never 
be another’s.” — “ And no other’s you :Shall 
be,” cried Sir William, “ if I h.ave any in- 
fluence with your father. ”r 
This hint was sufficient for my son Moses, 
who immediately flew to the inn where the 
old gentleman was, to inform him of every 
circumstance that had happened. But, in 
f^the meantime, the Squire, perceiving that 
he was on every side undone, now finding 
that no hopes were left from flattery or dis- 
simulation, concluded that his wisest way 
would be to turn and face his pursuers. 
Thus, laying aside all shame, he appeared 
the open, hardy villain. “I find, then,” 
cried qe» “that I am to expect no justice 
here ; but I am resolved it shall be done 
me. You shall know, sir,” turning tg Sir 
I William, “ I am no longer a poor depen- 
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.(Jent upon your favlurs, I scorn them, foi once admit that happiness which courts 
Nothing can keep Viss Wilmot’s fortune your accejitance,” ^ 

from me, which, I thank her father’s assi- “ Sir William,” replied the old gentle- 
duity, is pretty large. The articles and a man, “ be assured I never yet forced her 
bond for her fortune are signed, and safe inclinations, nor will I now. If she still 
in my possession, was her fortune, not continues to love tliis young gentleman, let 
her person, that incLced me to wish for her have him, with all my heart. There 
this match; and, pos^ssed^f the one, let is still, thank Heaven, some •fortune left, 
who will take th^othV.” and your promise will make it something 

This was an alarmingiblow. Sir William more. Only let my old friend here” (mean- 
was sensible of the justice of his claims\for j iiig me) ** give me a promisCorsettling six 
he had been instnimental in drawing up the thousand pounds upon my girl if ever he 
marriage artieWs himself. « Miss W ilmot, should come to his fortune, and 1 am ready, 
therefore, perce^ferig that her fortune was this night, to be the fii-st^to join -fhem to- 
irrctrievably lost, turning to my son, gether.” 

asked if the loss of fortune could lessen her * As it now remained with me to make 
value to him? “ Thougli fortune,” sAid the young couple happy, I readily gave A 
she, “ is out of ray power, at least I have promise of making the settlement he re- 
my hand to give.” quired; which, topne who had such little ' 

“ And that, madam, ” cried her real lover, expectations as 1, was no great^iavour. We 
“ was indeed all that you ever had to give ; had now, therefore, the satisfaction of sec- 
at least all that I ever thought worth the ing them fly into each other’s arms in a tran- 
acccptance. And I now protest, my Ara- sport. “After all my misfortunes,” cried 
bella, by all that’s happy, your, want of j my son George, “ to be thus rewarded ! 
fortune this moment increases my pleasure, i Sure this is more than I could ever have 
as it serves to convince my sweet girl of • presumed to hope for. To be possessed of 
my sincerity.” | all that’s good, and after such an interval 

Mr. Wilmot now entering, he seemed not | of pain! ^My warmest wishes could never 
a little pleased at the danger his daughter ' rise so high ! ” • 

had just escaped, and readily consented to “ Yes, Tny George,” returned his lovely 
a dissolution of the match. But finding | bride,s “ now let the wretch take my for- 
that her fortune, which was secured to Mr. I^une; since you are happy without it, so 
Tliornhill by bond, would not be given uj), ' am I. Oh, what an exchange have I made, 
nothing could exceed his disappointment. ' — from the basest of men to the dearest, 
lie now saw that his money must all go to best! Let him enjoy our fortune, 1 can 
enrich one who had no fortune of his bv/n. now be happy even in iitdigence.” — “ And 
He tould bear his being a rascal, but to I promise you, ’i cried the Squire, with a 
waiTt an equivalent to his daughter’s fortune malicious grin, “ that I shall be very happy 
Avas wormwood He sat, therefore, for Avith what you despise.” — “Hold, hold, 
some minutes employed in the most mortify- • sir,” cried Jcnkinson,.“ thei« ar< t»go words 
ing speculations, till Sir William attemptwl to that bargain. As for that latty’s fortune, 
to lessen his anxiety. “ I must confess, sir,” j sir, you shall never touch a single slaver of 
cried he, “that your present disappoint- j it. Pray, your honour,” continued he to 
ment does not entirely displease me. Your# sir William, “can the Squire have this 
immoderate passion for wealth is now justly j lady’s fortune if he be married to another?-!^ 
punished. But though the young lady — ** How can you make such a simple de- 
cannot be rich, she has still a competence mand?” replied the Baronet : “ undoubt- 
sufficient to give content. Here you see edly he cannot.^ — “ I am sorry for that,” 
an honest young soldier, who is willing to cried Jenltinson ; “ for as this gentleman 


wanting in his promotion. Leave, then, worth a tobacco-stopper, for he is married 
that ambition which disappoints you, and I already.” — “ You lie, Like a rascal ! ” r?- 
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tuttied the Squire, who seemed roused*by 
this insult ; “ I never was legally married 
to any woman.” 

** Indeed, begging your honour’s par- 
don,” replied the other, “you were: and 
I hope you will show a proper return of 
friendship to your own honest Jenkinson, 
who brings •you a wife ; and if the com- 
pany restrain their curiosity a few minutes, ^ 
they shall see her.” So saying, he went : 
off, with his dsual celerity, and left us all 
unable to form any probable conjecture as ! 
to his design. “Ay, let him go,” cried j 
the SqtftVe; “w^hatever else I may have 
done, I defy him there. I am too old now 
to be frightened with squilis.” 

“ “I am surprised,” said the Baronet, 

“ what the fellow can intend by this. Some 
low piece pf humour, I suppose.” — Per- 
hai>s, sir,” replied I, “ he may have a more 
serious meaning. For when we reflect on 
the various schemes this gentleman has j 
laid to seduce innocence, perhaps some ! 
one more artful than the rest has been ; 
found able to deceive him. When we con- | 
sider what numbers he has ruined, how 
many parents now feel, with anguish, the 
infamy and the contamination which he 
has brdught into their families, 'it would 

' not surprise me if some one of tliem 

Amazement! Do I see my lost daughter? 
Do •! hold her? It is, it is my life, my hap- 
piness ! ■ I thought thee lost, my Olivia, 
yet still I hold thee — and still thou shalt 
I i VC to bless me. ” The warmest transports 
of the fondest loveV were not greater than 
mine^ when I saw him introduce my child, 
and held my daughter in my arms, whose | 
silence only spoke her raptures. 

“ And^ait tM>u returned to me, my dar- 
ling,” cried'T, “to be my comfort in age!” 
— “Tliiat she is,” cried Jenkinson; “and 
make much of her, for she is your own, 
honourable child, and as honest a woman 
m any in the whole room, let the other be 
who she will. And as for you, Squire, 
as sure as you stand there,dhis young lady 
is your lawful wedded wife : and to con- 
vince you tl^at I speak nothing but the 
truth, here is the licence by which you^ 
were married together.” So sa)ring, he ^ 
put the licence into the Baronet’s hands, 
'who read it, and found it perfect in every 
r«pect. “And now, gentlemen,” con- 


tinued he, “I find yefu are surprised at all- 
this; but a few woVds will esmlain the 
difficulty. That there Squire of renown, 
for whom I have a great friendship (but 
that’s between ourselves), has often em- 
ployed me in doing .^idd little things for 
him. Amoi^ the n^t, he commissioned 
me to procure him .i^ false licence and a 
false priest, in orde to deceive this young 
lady. But as I wds very much his friend, 
wh« did I do, but went and got a true 
licence and a true priest, and married them 
both as fast as the clothcoald make them. 
Perhaps you’ll think it^^s generosity that 
madt: me do all this : but no : to my shame 
I confess it, my only design was to keep 
th& licence, and let the Squire know that 
I could prove it upon him whenever I 
thought proper, and so make him come 
down whenever I wanted money.” A 
burst of pleasure now seemed to fill the 
whole apartment ; our joy reached even 
to the common room, where the prisoners 
themselves sympathised, 

——And shook their chains » 

In transport and rude harmony. 

Happiness was expanded upon every 
face, and even Olivia’s cheek seemed 
flushed with pleasure. To be thus re- 
stored to reputation, to friends, and fortune 
at once, was a rapture sufficient to stop 
the progress of decay, and restore former 
health and vivacity. But, perhaps, among 
all, there was not one who felt sincerer 
pleasure than I. Still holding the dear 
loved child in my arms, I asked my heart 
if these transports were not delusion. 
“ How could you,” cried I, turning to Mr. 
Jenkinson, “how could you add to my 
miseries by the story of her death ? But 
it matters not; my pleasure at finding her 
again is more than a recompense for the 
pain.” 

“ As to your question,” replied Jenkin- 
son, “ that is easily answered. 1 thought 
the only probable means of freeing you 
from prison was by submitting to the 
Squire, and consenting to his marriage 
‘ with the other young lady. But these you 
had vowed never to grant while your 
daughter was living : there was therefore 
no other method to bring things to bear, 
but by persuading you that she was dead. 
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. I* prevailed on yourjwife to join in the 
deceit, and we have*not had a fit oppor- 
tunity of undeceiving you till now. 

In the whole assembly now there ap- 
peared only two faces that did not glow 
with transport. Mr. Chomhill’s assurance 
had entirely forsakeAhim : ,^e now saw 
the gulf of infamy ani want before him, 
and trembled to ^ak Athe plunge. He 
therefore fell on his knees before his uncle, 
and in a voice of piercing misery imploNed 
compassion. Sir William was going to 
spurn him awaj. but at my request he 
raised him, and,^ifer pausing a few mo- 
ments, “ Thy vices, crimes, and ingrati- 
tude,” cried he, “deserve no tenderness ; 
yet thou shalt not be entirely forsaken, -=i- 
a bare competence shall be supplied to 
support the wants of life, but not its follies. 
This young lady, thy wife, shall be put in 
possession of a third part of that fortune 
which once was thine, and from her ten- 
derness alone thou art to expect any ex- 
traordinary supplies for the future.” He 
was going to express his gratitude for such 
kindness in a set speech ; but the Baronet 
prevented him, by bidding him not aggra- 
vate his meanness, which was already but 
too apparent. He ordered him at the 
same time to be gone, and from all his 
former domestics to choose one, such as he 
should think proper, which was all that 
should be granted to attend him. 

As soon as he left us, Sir William venr 
politely stepped up to his new niece with 
a smile, and wished her joy. His exatnplc 
was Tollowed by Miss Wilmot and her 
father. My wife, too, kissed her daughter 
with much affetSion; as, to use her own 
expression, she was now made an honest 
woman of. Sophia and Moses followed 
in turn ; and even our benefactor Jenkin- 
son desired to be admitted to that honour. 
Our satisfaction seemed scarcely capable 
of increase. Sir William, whose greatest 
pleasure was in doing good, now looked 
round with a countenance open as the sun, 
and saw nothing but joy in the looks of 
all except thaj of my daughter Sophia, 
who, for some reasons we could not com- 
prehend, did not seem perfectly sati/ified. 

I think now,” cried he, with a smile, 
“ that all the company except one or two 
scein,perfectly happy. There only remains 


j an 'act of justice for me to do. You aje 
sensible, sir,” continued he, turning to me, 
“ of the obligations we both owe to Mr. 
Jenkinson; and it is but just we should 
both reward him for it. Miss Sophia will, 
I am sure, make him very happy, and he 
shall have from me five hundred pounds 
as her fortune ; and upon thii^ I am sure 
they can live very comfortably together. 
Come, Miss Sophia, what say you to this 
match of my making? Will you have 
him ? ” My poor girl seemed almost sinking 
I into her mother’s arms at the hideous pro- 
posal. “ Have him, sir ! ” gried shdTaintly : 
I* No, sir, never ! ” — “ What 1 ” cried he 
again,” not have Mr. Jenkinson, your bene- 
factor, a handsome young fellow, with* 
five hundred pounds, and good expec- 
tations?” — “I beg, sir,” returned she, 
scarce able to speak, “ that ypu’ll desist, 
and not make me so very wretched.” — 

* Was ever such obstinacy known ? ” cried 
he again, “to refuse a man whom the 
family have such infinite obligations to, 
who has preserved your sister, and who 
has five hundred pounds I What 1 not 
have him ! ” — “ No, sir, never ! ” replied 
she, angrily; “ I’d sooner die first.” — “If 
that be th^ case, then,” cried he, *‘"if you 
will not have him — I think I must have 
you myself. ” And, so saying, he caught 
Her to his breast with ardour. “ My love- 
liest, my most sensible of girls,” cried he, 

^ “how could you ever think your own 
Burehell could deceive you, or that Sir 
William Thornhill coifld ever cease to 
admire a mistrern that loved him for him- 
self alone? I have for some years sought for 
a woman, who, a stranger to my fortune, 
could think that I had murit Its ^ man. 
After having tried in vain, evcih amongst 
the pert and the ugly, how great A last 
;pust be my rapture to have made a con- 
*quest over such sense, and such heavenly 
beauty.” Then turning to Jenkinson < 
“ As I cannot, sir, part with this young 
lady myself, for^he has taken a fancy to 
the cut of my face, all the recompense I 
can make is to give you her fortune ; and 
^ou may call upon my steward to-morrow 
for five hundred pounds.” Thus we had 
all our compliments to repeat, and Lady 
Thornhill underwent the same round m 
ceremony that her sister had done before? 

o 
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In4he meantime Sir William’s gentleman 
aj^eared to tell us that the equipages were 
ready to carry us to the inn, where every 
thing was prepared for our reception. My 
wife and I led the van, and left those 
gloomy mansions of sorrow. The generous 
Baronet ordered forty pounds to be distri- 
buted amonft; the prisoners, and Mr. Wil- 
mot, induced by his example, gave half 
that sum. We were received below by 
the shouts of *the villagers, and I saw and 
shook by the hand two or three of my 
honest parishioners, who were among the 
mimbcrn They attended us to our inn, 
where a siimptiious entertainment w'as ^ 
provided, and coarser provisions were*’' 
<^listributed in great quantities among the ! 
populace. 

After .supper, as my .spirits were ex- 
hausted bf the alternation of pleasure and 
pain which 'they had sustained during the 
day, I asked permission to withdraw ; 
and, leaving the company in the midst of 
their mirth, as soon as I found myself 
alone, 1 poured out my heart in gratitude 
to the Giver of joy as well as of sorrow, 
and then slept undisturbed till morning. 

, CHAPTER XXXII/: 

7'/ie CcHclusion. 

Tiik next morning, as soon as I awaked, 

1 found my eldest son sitting by my bed*' 
side, who came to increase my joy with 
.another turn of fortune in my favour. First 
having released me from the settlement 
that I had made the day before in his 
favour, he let me know tl^^tniy merchant, 
who had- failed in town, was arrested at 
Antwerp, and there had given up effects 
to a mugh ^greater amount than what was 
due to his creditors. My boy’s generosity 

{ dease^I me almost as much as this un- 
ooked-for good fortune j but I had some 
doubts whether I ought, in justice, t(5« 
gccc(jt his offer. While T was pondering ! 
'Upon this Sir William entered the rooui, 
to whom I communicated my doubts. 
His opinion was that, my son was 
already possessed of a very affluent fortune 
by his marrisffie, 1 might accept his offer 
without any nesita^on. His business, 
however, was to iiifoim me, that as he had 
the night before for the licences, and 
etipeeted them etji&y hour, he hoped that 1 


would not refuse mw^^ssistance in making 
all the company happy that morning. A 
footman entered while we were speaking, 
to tell us that the messenger was returned ; 
and as I was by this time ready, went 
down, where 1 foun^-the whole company 
as merry as affluenf^and innocence could 
make them. ^ IIouAver, as they were now 
preparing for a v/ry ai^lemu ceremony, 
their laughter enttely disjdeased me. I 
tol)i^^ them of the grave, becoming, and 
sublime deportment they should assume 
upon this mystical occasion, and re.'id them 
two homilies, and a thWR of my own com- 
posing, in order to prepare them. Vet 
they still seemed perfectly refractory and 
ungovernable. Even as we were going 
along to church, to which I led the way, 
all gravity had quite forsaken them, and I 
was often tempted to turn back in indigna- 
tion. In church a new dilemma arose, 
which promised no easy solution. This 
was, which couple should be married first : 
my son’s bride warmly insisted that Lady 
, Thonihill (that was to be) should take the 
j lead ; but this the other refused with equal 
ardour, protesting she would not he guilty 
of such rudeness for the world. The 
argument was supported for some time 
between both, with equal obstinacy and 
good breeding. But, as I stood all this 
time with my book ready, I was at last 
quite tired of the contest ; and, shutting 
I it, “I perceive,” cried I, “that none of 
I you havera mind to be married, and I think 
wc had as good go back again ; for I sup- 
: pose there will be no business doner here 
I to-day,” This at once reduced them to 
I reason. The Baronet and his lady were 
I first married, and then my son and his 
‘ lovely partner. 

I had previously, that morning, given 
orders that a coach should be sent for my 
r honest neighbour Flamborough and his 
family ; by which means, upon our return 
to the inn, we had the pleasure of finding 
the two Miss Flambproughs alighted be- 
fore us. Mr. Tenkinson gave his hand to 
the eldest, and my son Moses led up the 
other (and I have since found, that he 
has taken a real liking to the girl, and my 
consent and bounty he shall have, when- 
ever he thinks proper to demand them). 
We were no sooner returned to the inn^ 
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•but numbers of my parishioners, hearing who proposed that the company shimld 
of my success, came to congratulate me *, sit indiscriminately, every gentlemanly 
but, among the rest, were those who rose his lady. This was received with great ap- 
to rescue me, and whom I formerly re- probation by all, excepting my wife, who, 
buked.with such sharpness. ‘ I told the I could perceive, was not perfectly satis- 
story to Sir Williar?w my son-in-law, who fied, aj sne expected to have had the plea- 
went out and repreVed them with great sure of sitting at the head of the table, and 
severity ; but findingY^icm quite disheart- carving all the meat for all the company, 
ened by his harsff rep\oof, he gave them But, notwithstanding this, it is impossible 
half a guinea apiece to drink his health, | to describe our good humour. I can’t 
and raise their dejected spirits. ’ say whether we had more Vit among us 

Soon after tliis we were called to a very now than usual ; but I am certain we had 


genteel entertaijnment, which was dressed 
l)y Mr. Thornhui’s^ook. — And it may not 
be improper to observe with respect to 
that gentleman, that he now resides, in 
( jiiality of companion, at a relation’s houSe, 
being very well liked, and seldom sitting 
at the side-table, except when there is no 
room at the other; for they make no 
stranger of him. His time is pretty much 
taken up in keeping his relation, who is a 
little melancholy, in spirits, and in learn- 
ing to blow the French horn. My eldest 
daughter, however, still remembers him 
with regret ; and she has even told me, 
though I make a great secret of it, that 
when he reforms, she may be brought to 
^ relent. — But to return, for I am not apt 
to digress thus : when we were to sit down 
to dinner our ceremonies were going to be 
renewed. The question was, whether my 
eldest daughter, as being a matron, should 
not sit above the two young brides ; but the 
debate was cut short by my son George, 


. more laughing, which answered the end 
I as well. One jest I ^particularly re- 
1 member: old Mr. Wilmot drinking to 
I Moses, whose head was turned another 
I way, my son rejdied, “ Madam, I thanlf 
you.” Upon which the old gentleman, 
winking upon the rest of th% company, 
observed that he was thinking of his mis- 
! tress. At which jest I thought the twi 
Miss Flamboroughs would have died with 
laughing. As soon as dinner was over, 
according to my old custom, I requested 
that the table might be taken away to have 
the pleasure of seeing all my family as- 
I sembled once more by a cheerful fire-side. 

! My two ^ittle ones sat upon each knee, 

I the rest of the company b^ their pSrtners. 
j 1 had nothing now on this side of the grave 
to wish for ; all my cares were over ; my 
pleasure was unspeakable. It now only 
remained, that my gratitude in good for- 
tune should exceed my former submission 
in adversity. 


END OF THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. 
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THE EDITOR’S PREFACE. 


The schoaitnen had Jj^mierly a very exact ivay of computing the abilities of their 
saints or autit^rsp Escobar^ for instance^ was said to have learning as genius 
as fonr^ and gravity as se7>en, Caraniuel was greater than he. *JTis learning was 
as ei^ht^ his genius as six, and his gravity as thirteen. Were I to estimate the merits 
of our Chinese Philosopher by the satft^ scale, I would not hesitate to state his genit^ 
still higher : but as to his learning and gravity, these, I think, might safely be marked 
as nine hundred and ninety-nine, within one degree of absolute frigidity. 

. Yet, upon his first appearance here, many were angry not to find him^s ignorant 
as a Tfipoline ambassatkf or an envoy from Mujac. They ivere sufpmsed to find a 
man born so far frotnMu^on, that school of prudence and wisdom, endued even with 
a moderate capacity. expressed the same surprise at his knotciledge that the 

Chinese do at ours. ^^^SM oomes it," said they, ** that the Europeans, so rcfnote from 
China, think with so^^i justice and precision 1 They have never read our books, 
they scarcely knenv cvScSUr letters, and yet they talk and reason just as we do." Tht% 
truth is, the Chinese and. we are pretty much alike. Different degrees of refinement, 
and not of distance, mark the disfhtctions among mankind. Savages of the most 
opposite climates have all but one character of improvidence and rapacity ; anf ttttored 
nations, however separate, make use of the vetysame methods to procure refined 
enjoyment. 

The distinctions of polite nations are fno ; but such as are peculiar to the Chinese 
appear in every page of the following correspondence. The metaphors and allusions 
are all drawn from the East. Their formality our author carefully preserves. Many 

of their favourite tenets in morals are illustrated. The Chinese are always concise ; 
so is he. Simple : so is he. Thefihinese are grave and sententious ; so is he. But 
imone particttlar the resemblance is peculiarly striking: the Chinese are often dull ; 
and so is he. Nor has my assistance been wanting. We%re told in an old romance 
of a certain Imight-errant and his horse who contracted an intimate friendship. The 
horse most usually bore the knight; but, in cases of extraordinary dispatcji, the knight c 
returned the favmr, and carried his horse. 7'hus, in the intimacy betiaaen 9hy author 
and me, he has usually given me a lift of his eastern sublimity, and I have sgpnetimes 
given him a return of my colloquial ease. 

Yet^ it appears strange, in this season Jff panrg)^ric, when scarcely an author passes 
unpraised either by his friends or himself, that such merit as our l^hilosopher'smhould 
be forgotten. While the epithets of ingenious, copious, elaborate, and r fined are lavis^kd 
among the nwb, like medals at a coronation, the lucky prizes fall on every side, but 
not one on him. I could on this occasion make myself nfelancholy, by considering the 
capriciysness of public taste, or the mutability ofj^ortune; but during this fit of 
morality, lest my reader should sleep, Til take a nap myself, and when I awake tell 
him my dream. * 

/ imagined the Thames was frozen vi>er, and I stood by its side. Several booths 
wpre erected upon the ice, and 1 was told by one of the spectators, that Fashion Fair was 
going to begin. He added, that every author who would carry his works there might 
probably find a z^ery good reception, J^oas resolved, however, to observe the humours 
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of the place in safety from the shore ;* sensible that ice was at (w/ precarious, an(t 
hUtfing been always a little cowardly in my sleep* 

Several of my acquaintance seemed much more hardy than /, and went over the 
ice with intrepidity* Sotne carried their works to the fair on sledges, some on carts, 
and those which were more voluminous were conveyed in waggons* Their temerity 
astonished me* I knew their cargoes were hea 7 y, and expected/ every moment they 
would have ^ne to the bottom. They all entered the frir, had ever, in safety, and 
each soon after returned, to my great surprise, highly satisfied Jith his entertainment . 
and the bargains he had brought away. / 

The success of such numbers at last began to. operate upon me* If these, cried I, 
meet with fatfdnr and safety, some luck may, perhaps, for once attend the unfortunate* 

I am resolved to make a new adventure* The furniture, frippery, and fireworks of 
China have long been fashionably bought up* Til try the fair witji jf small cargo of 
Chinese^iorality., If the Chinese have contributed to vitiate our taste. Til try h<nu far 
they can help to improve our understanding. But, as others have driven into the 
market in waggons. Til cautiously begin by venturing with a wheelbarrow, Tims 
fesolval, I baled up my goods, and fairly ventuVed ; when, upon just entering the fair, 

I fancied the ice, that had supported an hundred wa^onjfjMbre, cracked under me, 
and wheel-lfarroiv and all went to the bottom* 

Upon awaking from my reverie 7 oith the fright, I help wishing that the 

pains taken ^in giving this correspondence an Ejtglish^^Ki had been employed in 
contriving new political systems, or new plots for farc^^Kjmight then have taken 
my station in the world, either as a poet or a philosophe^^^^iuade one in those little 
societies where men club to raise each other* s reputation^^^^at present I belong to 
no particular class* I resemble one of those animals forced from its 

forest to gratify human curiosity* My earliest wish unheeded through 

life ; but I have been set up for halfpence, to fret and scat^^^^me end of my chain* 
Though none are injured by my tage, lam naturally too court any friends 

by fawning, too obstinate to be tqught new tricks, and too W^^ident to mind what 
may happen* I am appeased, though not contented* Toomdolent for intrigtte^ and 
too timid to push for favour, lam — But wjiat signifies whacMm 1 ? 


’EfVTrir Kat trit ri'xn row tvpoif* 

Oudfv iiioi x’ iro»j^GTC tomv fier’ kfxi. 
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LETTER I. 


To Mr* — — Merchant in London* 

* / Amsterdam. 

Sir, — Yours of the 13th instant, covering 
two bins, one on Messrs R. and D., value 

;f478 los., and the other on Mr , value 

;^285,< duly came to hand, the former of 
w^.iich met with honour, but the other has 
been trifled with, and 1 am afraid will be 
returned protest^. 

The bearer of this is my friend, therefore 
let him be yours. He is a native bf Honan 
in China, and one who did me signal 
services, when he was a mandarine, and 
I a factor, at Canton. By frequently con- 
v^ing with the English there he has 
learned the language, though entirely a 


stranger to their manners and customs. I 
am told he is a philosopher*, J am sure he 
is an honest man : that to you will be his 
best recommendation, next to the con- 
sideration of his being the friend of, <iir, 
Lvours, &c. 

' * LETTER II. 


From Lien Chi Altangi to , Merchant 

in Amsterdam. Loudon. 

Friend of my heart,— M ay the wings 
of peace rest upon thy dwelling, and the 
shield of conscience prei:erve thee from vice 
j and misery ! For all thy favours accept my 
; gratitude and estee^. the only tributes a 
I poor philosophic wanderer can return. 

I Sure, fortune is resolved to make ine 
[ qnhappy, when she gives others a power 
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"of testifying their friendship by actions, 
and leaves me only words to express the 
sincerity of mine. 

I am perfectly sensible of the delicacy 
with which you endeavour to lessen your 
own merit and my oijligations. By calling 
your late instances jpf friendship only a 
return for fornny favours you would in- 
duce me to impute t’o your justice what 
I owe to your generosity. • 

The semces I did you at Canton justice, 
humanity, and my office bade me perform ; | 
those you havS^dqpe me iince my arrival | 
at Amsterdam no laws obliged you to, no ^ 
justice required. Even half your favours ii 
would have been greater than my nyst 
sanguine expectations. 

The sum of money, therefore, which you j 
privately conveyed into my baggage, when j 
I was leaving liolland, and which 1 was ' 
ignorant of till my arrival in London, I I 
must beg leave to return. You have been 
bred a merchant, and I a scholar ; you con- , 
sequently love money better than I. You i 
can find pleasure in superfluity; I am ' 
perfectly content with wnat is sufficient. , 
Take therefore what is yours ; it may give j 
you some pleasure, even though you have j 
no occasion to use it ; my happiness it can- j 
not improve, for I have already all that I 
want. I 

My passage by sea from Rotterdam to . 
England was more painful to me than all j 
the journeys I ever made on land. I have 
traversed the immeasurable wilds ofMogul 
Tar^firy; felt all the rigours of Siberian 
skies: 1 have had my repose a hundred 
times disturbed by invading savages, and 
have seen, without shrinking, the desert 
sands rise like a troubled ocean all around | 
me. Against these calamities 1 was armed ' 
with resolution ; but in my passage to Eng- 
land, though nothing occurred that gave the^j 
mariners any uneasiness, to one who was 
never at sea before all was a subject of 
astonishment and terror. To And the land 
disappear — to see our ship mount the 
waves, swift as an arrow from the Tartar 
bow— to hear the wind howling through 
the cordage — to feel a sickness which’ 
depresses even the spfrits of the •brave, 
— these were unexpected distresses, and 
consequently assaulted me, unprepared ! 
to receive them. 
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j *You men of Europe think nothing a 
voyage by sea. With us of China a man 
who has been from sight of land is regarded 
_ upon his return with admiration. I have 
known some provinces where there is not 
I even a name for the ocean. What a strange 
j people, therefore, am I got .vnongst, who 
' have founded an empire on this unstable 
element, who build cities upon biJlows that 
rise higher than the mountaiys of Tipartala, 
and make the deep more formidable than 
the wildest tempest ! 

Such accounts as these, I musivconfess, 
were my first motives fo? seeing England. 
These induced me to undertake a journey 
of seven hundred painful days, in order 
examine its opulence, buildings, sciences, 
arts, and manufactures, on the spot. Judge, 
then, my disappointment on eniering Lon- 
don, to see no signs of that*opulence ^ 
much ^ked of abroad : wherever I turn 
I am mesented with a gloomy solemnity 
in the houses, the streets, and the inhabi- 
tants ; none of that beautiful gilding which 
makes a princmal ornament in Chinese 
architecture. The streets of Nankin arc 
sometimes strewed with gold leaf: very 
different are those of London : in tlje midst 
of theiripavement a great lazy puddle 
moves muddily along; heavy-laden ma- 
chines, with wheels of unwieldy thickness, 
crowd up every passage : so that a stranger, 
instead of finding time for observation, is 
often happy if he has time to escape from 
being crushed to piecef. 

The houses borrow very few ornaments 
from architectifre ; their chief decoration 
seems to be a paltry piece of painting hung 
out at their doors or wincjpwg, at once a 
proof of their indigence and "mnify : their 
vanity, in each having one of those ]j^cturcs 
exposed to public view; and their indi- 
•gence, in being unable to get them better 
painted. In this respect the fancy ofthejr 

E ainters is also deplorable. Could you be9 
eve it? I have seen five black lions and 
three blue boaft in less than the circuit of 
half a mil^; and yet you know that animals 
of these colours are nowhere to be found, 
except in the wild imaginations of Europe. 

From these circumstances in their build^> 
ings, and from the dismal looks of the 
inhabitants, 1 am induced to conclude tlAt. 
the nation is actually poor; and that^ like 
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tht' Persians, they make a splendid figure 
everywhere but at home. The proverb 
of Xixofbu is, that a man’s riches may be 
seen in his eyes : if we judge of the English 
by this rule, there is not a poorer nation 
under the sun. 

I have be^ here but two days, so will 
not be hasty in my decisions. Such letters 
as I diall write to Fipsihi in Moscow I beg 
you’ll endeavour to forward with all dili- 
gence ; I shall send them open, in order 
that you may take copies or translations, 
as you aiip equally versed in the Dutch and 
Chinese languag(fe. Dear friend, think of 
my absence with regret, as I sincerely 
(egret yours ; even while I write, 1 lament 
our separation. — Farewell. 

LETTER III.' 

Fr«m Lien cJiiAliangi io the care of Fifsihi, 
resident in Moscow, ~ to be forwarded vTr'fkc 
Russian caravan to Funt iloam. First Presi- 
dent of the Ceremonial Academy at Pekin, in 
China. 


objects with each other, which were before*^ 
examined without reflection. 

Behold me, then, in London, gazing at 
the strangers, and they at me. It seems 
they find somewhat absurd in mylfigure ; 
and had I never b^n from home, it is 
possible I might finrl an infinite fund of 
ridicule in theirs : yut hy long travelling 
I am taught to laugn at folly alone, and to 
finduothing truly ridiculous but villainy 
and vice. 

When I hac^ just quitted my nati\e 
country, and crossed the-<i!hinese wall, I 
fancied every deviation from the customs 
and manners of China was a departing from 
najure. I smiled at the blue lips and red 
foreheads of the Tongiiese; and could 
hardly contain when I saw the Daures 
dress their heads with horns : the Ostiacs 
powdered with red earth ; and the Cal- 
muck beauties, tricked out in all the finery 
of sheepskin, appeared highly ridiculous. 
But I soon perceived that the ridicule lay 
not in them, but in me ; that I falsely con- 


Think not, O thou guide of my youth ! demned others for absurdity, because they 
that absence can impair my respect, or happened to differ from a standard ori- 
interposing trackless deserts blot your ginally founded in prejudice or partiality, 
reverend figure from my memofy. The I find no pleasure, therefore, in taxing 
farther I travel I feel the pain of sL‘paration the English with departing from nature in 
with stronger force ; those ties that bind their external appearance, which is all I 
me to my native country and you are stilk yet know of their character : it is possible 
unbroken. By every remove I only drag they only endeavour to improve her simple 
a greater length of chain. plan, since every extravagance in dress 

Could 1 find ought worth transmitting proceeds from a desire of becoming more 
from so remote a region as this to which beautiful than nature made us ; and this 
I have wandered, I should gladly send it ; is so harmless a vanity, that I not ^nly 
but, instead of this, you Siust be content pardon, but approve it. A desire to be 
with a renewal of my former professions, more excellent than othersiJs what actually 
and an impf rfqpt account of a people with makes us so ; and as thousands find a live- 
whom F an os yet but superficially ac- lihood in society by such appetites, none 
quaintfid. The remarks of a man who has but the ignorant inveigh against them, 
been but three days in the country can only Y ou are not insensible, most reverend 

be those obvious circumstances which force^j^Fum Hoam, what numberless trades, even 
UienEelves upon the imagination. I con- among the Chinese, subsist by the harm- 
rider myself nere as a newl v created being less pride of each other. Y our nose-borers, 
introduced into a new world. Every ob- feet-swathers, teeth-stainers, eyebrow- 
ject strikes with wonder anh sur^irise. The pluckers, would all want bread, should 
imagination, still unsated, seen^the only their neighbours want vanity. These 
active principle of the mind. The most vanities, however, employ much fewer 
trifling occurrences give pleasure, till the hands in China than in England ; and a 
fgloss of novelty is worn away. When I fine gentleman or a fine lady here, dressed 
mave ceased to wonder, I may possibly up to the fashion, seems scarcely to have 
^fowwise; I may tlicn call the reasoning a single limb that docs not suffer some 
principle to my aid, and compare those distortions from ai r. 
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" To make a fine gentleman several trades 
are required, but chiefly a barber. You 
have undoubtedly heard of the Jewish 
champion, whose strength lay in his hair. 
One w«uld think that the English were for 
placing all wisdom there. To appear wise 
nothing more is requisite h«e than for a 
man to borrow li^ir fi om the heads of all 
his neighbours, and clap it like a bush on 
his own. The distributors of law and fjhy- 
sic stick on such quantities, that it is almost 
impossible, ev^n in idea, to distinguish 
between the h«d ^d theHiair. 

Those whom I have now been describing 
affect the gravity of the lion ; those I am 
goin^ to describe more resemble the p^rt 
vivacity of smaller animals. The barber, 
who is atill master of tlie ceremonies, cuts 
their hair close to the crown ; and then, 
with a composition of meal and hog’s-lard, 
plasters the whole in such a manner as to 
make it impossible to distinguish whether 
the patient wears a cap or a plaster : but, 
to make the picture more perfectly striking, 
conceive the tail of some beast, a grey- 
hound's tail, or a pig's tail, for instance,* 
appended to the back of the head, and 
reaching down to the place where tails in 
other animals are generally seen to begin : 
thus betailed and bepowdered, the man of 
taste fancies he improves in beauty, dresses 
up his hard-featured face in smiles, and 
attempts to look hideously tender. Thus 
equipped, he is qualified to make love, 
and hopes for success more from the pow- 
der qp the outside of his head than the 
sentiments within. 

Yet when I consider what sort of a crea- 
ture the fine lady is to whom he is supposed 
to pay his addresses, it is not strange to find 
him thus equipped in order to please. She 
is herself every whit as fond of powder, and 
tails, and hog’s-lard, as he. To speak my, 
secret sentiments, most reverend Fum, the 
ladies here are horribly ugly ; I can hardly 
endure the sight of them ; they no way 
resemble the beauties of China: the 
Europeans have a quite different idea of 
Ijeauty from us. When I reflect on the 
small-footed perfections of an Eastern 
beauty, how is^ it possible I should* have 
eyes for a woman whose feet are ten inches 
lon^ I shall never forget the beauties of 
my native city of Nangfew. How very , 


broad their faces ! how very short tlfeir 
noses ! how very little their eyes ! how 
very thin their lips ! how very black their 
teeth ! the snow on the tops of Bao is not 
fairer than their cheeks ; and their eye- 
brows are small as the line by the pencil 
of Quamsi. Here a lady with such per- 
fections would be frightful. Dutch and 
Chinese beauties, indeed, have some re- 
semblance, but English women are entirely 
different : red cheeks, big eyes, and teetn 
of a most odious whiteness, are not only 
seen here, but wished for ; and then they 
have such masculine feet^ as actually serve 
same for walking ! 

Yet, uncivil as nature has been, theyseen^ 
resolved to outdo her in unkindness : they 
use white powder, blue powder, and black 
powder for their hair, and a red powder 
for the face on some particulai^occasions. 

They like to have the face of various 
colours, as among the Tartars of Koreki, 
frequently sticking on, with spittle, litUc 
black patches on every part of it, except 
on the tip of the nose, which I have never 
seen with a patch. You’ll have a better 
idea of ^eir manner of placing these 
spots when I have finished a map *of an 
! English ftice patched up to the fashion, 
which shall shortly be sent to increase your 
furious collection of paintings, medals, 
and monsters. 

But what surprises more than all the 
rest is what I have just now been credibly 
informed of by one of tWs country. “ Most 
ladies here,” says he, “have two faces; 
one face to sleep in, and another to show 
in company. The first is generally re- 
served for the husband and ^mUy athome ; 
the other pr.t on to please strangers Abroad : 
the family face is often indifferent eifjugh, 
but the out-door one looks something 
(better ; this is always made at the toilet, 
where the looking-glass and toad-eatA sit* 
in council, and settle the complexion o^i 
the day.” 

I cannot asJertain the truth of this 
remark : lyawever, it is actually certain, 

^ that they wear more clothes within doors 
■'than without ; and I have seen a lady, 
who seemed to shudder at a breeze in her 
own apartment, appear half naked in the 
streets. — Farewell. 
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r LETTER IV. 

To the same. 

The English seem as silent as the Japan- 
ese, yet vainer than the inhabitants of Siam. 
Upon my arrival I attributed that reserve 
to modesty, ^vhich, I now find, has its ori- 
gin in pride. Condescend to address them 
first, and you are sure of their acquaintance ; 
stoop to flattery, and you conciliate their 
friendship ancf esteem. They bear hunger, 
cold, fatigue, and all the miseries of life, 
withoutj|»Tirinking ; danger only calls forth 
their fortitude ; i':liey even exult in cala- 
mity : but contempt is what they cannot 
bear. An Englishman fears contempt 
more than death ; he often flies to death 
as a refuge from its pressure ; and dies 
when he fcncies the world has ceased to 
esteem him« 

Pride seems the source not only of their 
national vices, but of their national virtues 
dso. An Englishman is taught to love 


our freedom ; if the French should conquer, ** 
w'hat would become of English liberty? 
My dear friends, liberty is the Englishman’s 
prerogative ; we must preserve that at the 
expense of our lives; of that theErench 
shall never deprive us. It is not to be ex- 
pected that linen who are slaves themselves 
would preserve our freedom should they 
happen to conquer.” — “ Ay, slaves,” cries 
the porter, “ they are all slaves, fit only to 
carry burdens, every one of them. Before 
I would stoop to slavery may this be my 
poison ! (and He helc^ thj goblet in his 
nand,) may this be my poison! — but 1 
would sooner list for a soldier.” 

The soldier, taking the gobjet from his 
friend with much awe, fervently cried out, 
“ It is not so much our liberties, as our re- 
ligion, that would suffer by such a change : 

[ ay, our religion, my lads. May the devil 
sink me into flames, (such was the solem- 
nity of his adjuration,) if the French should 
come over, but our religion would be 


his king as his friend, but to acknowledge utterly undone ! ” — So saying, instead of 
no other master than the laws which him- a libation, he' applied the goblet to his 
self has contributed to enact. He despises lips, and confirmed his sentiments with 
those nations who, that one may be free, a ceremony of tlie most persevering 
are all content to be slaves ; who first lift devotion. 

a tyrant into terror, and then shrink under In short, ever}’’ man here pretends to be 
his power as if delegated from Heaven, a politician ; even the fair sex are some- 
Liberty is echoed in all their assemblies 1 1 times found to mix the severity of national 
and thousands might be found ready to offer ; altercation with the blandishments of love, 
up their lives for the sound, though per- | and often become conquerors by more 
haps not one of all the number understands weapons of destruction than their eyes, 
its meaning. Th^ lowest mechanic, how- | This universal passion for politics is 
ever, looks upon it as his duty to be a gratified 1;y daily gazettes, as with i^s in 
watchful guardian of his cc5hntry’s freedom, j China. But as in ours the emperor cn- 
and often uses a language that might seem ] deavours to instruct his people, . in theirs 
haughty e'^en in tlie mouth of the great j the people endeavour to instmet the 
emperot. traces his ancestry to the ' administration. You must not, however, 
Moon. . imagine, that they who compile these 

A few days ago, passing by one of their papers have any actual knowledge of the 
prisons, I could not avoid stopping, in** politics, pr the government, of a state ; 
ordt.:to listen to a dialogue which Ithovight ‘ they only collect their materials from the 
^./iiight afford me some entertainment The oracle of some coffeehouse, which oracle 
conversation was carried on between a has himself gathered them the night before 
debtor through the grate ^6f his prison, a from a beau at a gaming-table, who has 
porter, who had stopped to rest his burden, ' pillaged his knowledge from a great man’s 
and a soldier at the window. The subject porter, who has had his information from 
was upon a threatened invasion from^ the great man’s gentleman, who has in- 
France, and each seemed extremely anxious | vented the whole story for his own amuse 


to rescue his country from the impending ment the night preceding. 

danger. “For my part,” cries the prisoner, | The English, in general, seem fo..de 

** the greatest of my apprehensions is for of gaining the esteem than the love u 
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those they converse with. This gives a 
formality to their amusements : their gay- 
est conversations have something too wise , 
for innocent relaxation : though in com- ' 
pany ypn are seldom disgusted with the 
absurdity of a fool, you are seldom lifted 
into rapture by those strok^ of vivacity, 
which give instant, though not permanent, 
pleasure. • 

What they want, however, in ga\ety, 
they make up in politeness. You smile 
at hearing me praise the English for their 
politeness; yo^who have4ieard very dif- 
ferent accounts frdhi the missionaries at 


LETTER V. 

7V i/ie same. 

I HAVE already informed you of tile 
singular passion of this nation for politics. 
An Englishman, not satisfied yrith finding, 
by his own prosperity, the contending 
powers of Europe properly balanced, de- 
sires also to know the precise value of 
every weight in either scal5. To gratify 
this curiosity, a leaf of political instniction 
is served up every morning with tea: when 
our politician has feastejl upon'ihis, he 
Pekin, who have seen such a different be- l/epairs to a coffeehouse, in order to rumi- 
haviour in their merchants and seamen at I nate upon what he has read, and increase 
home. But I must still repeat it, the English his collection; from thence he proceeds^ 
seem more polite than any of their neigh- to the ordinary, inquires what news, and 
hours : their great art in this respect lies in j treasuring up every acquisition there, hunts 
endeavouring, while they oblige, to lessen | about all the evening in quejt of more, 
the force of the favour. Other coun- j and carefully adds it to the rest. Thus at 
tries arc fond of obliging a stranger ; but night he retires home, full of the important 
seem desirous that he should be sensible advices of the day : when lo ! awaking 
of the obligation. The English confer j next morning, he finds the instructions 


their kindness with an appearance of 
indifference, and give away benefits with 
an air as if they despised them. 

Walking, a few days ago, between an 
English andaE rcnch man, into the suburbs 
of the city, we were overtaken by a heavy 
shower of rain. 1 was unprepared ; but 
they had each large coats, which defended 
them from what seemed to me a perfect 
inundation. The Englishman, seeing me 
shrink from the weather, accosted me thus: 
'* Psha, man, what dost shrink at ? Here, 


of yesterday a collection of absurdity 
or palpable falsehood. This one would 
think a mortifying repulse in the pursuit 
of wisdolh ; yet our politician, no way 
discouraged, hunts on, in order to‘*^collect 
fresh materials, and in order to be again 
disappointed. 

* I have often admired the commercial 
spirit which prevails over Europe ; have 
been surprised to see them carry on a 
traffic with production^ that an Asiatic 
stranger would deem entirely useless. It 


take^this coat ; I don’t want it; I find it ! is a proverb indChina that an European 
no way useful to m^ ; I had as lief be j suffers not even his spittlejo be lost ; the 


without it.” Che Frenchman began to 
show his politeness in turn. *‘My dear 
friend,” cries he, “ why won’t you oblige 
me by making use of my coat ? you see 
kow well it defends me from the rain ; 

I should not choose to part with it to|* 
others, but to such a friend as you I 
could even part with my skin to do him 
service.” 

From such minute instances as these, 
inost reverend Fum Hoam, I am sensible 
j^ur sagacity will collect instruction. 
The volume of nature is the bopk of 
knowledge; and he becomes most wise 
who makes the most judicious selection. 
r-Farewell. 


maxim, however, is not sufficiently strong, 
since they sell even theii^'lies *j> great 
advantage. Every nation drives a con- 
siderable trade in this commodity* with 
jheir neighbours. 

An English dealer in this way.jrfor 
■instance, has only to ascend' to his work-^ 
house, and manufacture a turbulent speech * 
averred to be spoken in the senate; or a 
report supposed to be dropped at court ; 
a piece of iScandal that strikes at a popular 
mandarine; or a secret treaty between two 
neighbouring powers. When finished, 
these goods are baled up, and consigned 
to a factor abroad, who sends in return 
battles, three sieges, and a shrewd letter 
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fiiled with dashes , blanks , »iid 

sflurs * * * of great importance. 

Thus you perceive that a single gazette 
is the joint manufacture of Europe ; and he 
who would peruse it with a philosophical 
eye might perceive in every paragraph 
something cWacteristic of the nation to 
which it bdiongs. A map does not ex- 
hibit a more distinct, view of the boun- 
daries and situation of every county, than 
its news does^a picture of the genius and 
the morals of its inhabitants. The super- 
stition and erroneous delicacy of Italy, the 
formally of Spagi, the cruelty of Portugal, ^ 
the fears of Austria, the confidence of^i 
Prussia, the levity of France, the avarice j 
«of Holland, the pride of England, the . 
absurdity of Ireland, and the national j 
partiality ^f Scotland, are all conspicuous 
in every pace. 

But, pcrnaps, you may find more satis- I 
faction in a real newspaper, than in my ^ 
description of one j I therefore send a i 
specimen, which may serve to exhibit the 
manner of their being written, and distin- 
guish the characters of the various nations 
which are united in its composition. | 

Naples. — We have lately dugwp here a 
curious Etruscan monument, broke in two ! 
in the raising. The characters are scarce j 
visible ; but Nugosi, the learned antiquary. ; 
supposes it to have been erected in honour | 
of Picus, a Latin king, as one of the lines , 
may be plainly distinguished to begin with ! 
a P. It is hoped this discovery will pro- | 
duce something valuable, as the literati of 
our twelve academies ar^deeply engaged 
in the disquisition. , 

Pisa. — Since Father Fudgi, prior of St. , 
Gilbertjs, has gone to reside at Rome, no , 
miracles have been performed at the shrine | 
of StlGilbert : the devout begin to grow 
uneasy, and some begin actually to feai^ 
tha( St. Gilbert has forsaken them with the 
,,»jeverend father. 

' Lucca. — The administrators of our 

serene republic have freqijent conferences 
upon the part they shall take in the present 
commotions of Europe. Some are for 
sending a body of their troops, consisting^ 
of one company of foot and six horsemen, 
to make a diversion in favour of the 
empress-queen ; others are as strenuous 
a^ertors of the Prussian interest : what 


turn these debates may take time pnjy 
can discover. However, certain it is, We 
sh^l be able to bring into the field, si the 
opening of the next campaign, ’seventy- 
five armed men, a cOmmander-jp-chief, 
and two drummers of great experience.’ 

Spain. — Yesterday the new king showed 
himself to his subjects, and, after .having 
stayed half an hour in Ms balcony, retired 
to the royal apartment. The. night con- 
cluded, on this extraordinary occasion, 
with illuminations and other, demonstra- 
tions of joy. ». ^ 

The queen is mord beautiful than the 
rising sun, and reckoned one of the first 
wits in Europe. She had a glorious oppor- 
timity of displaying the readiness of her 
invention and her skill in repartee lately 
at court. The Duke of Lerma coming up 
to her with a low bow and a smile, and 
presenting a nosegay set with diamonds, 
“Madam,” cries he, “I am your most 
obedient humble servant.” — “ O sir,” re- 
plies the queen, without any prompter, or 
the least hesitation, “ I’m very proud of the 
veiy great honour you do me.” Upon 
which she made a low courtesy, and all the 
courtiers fell a-laughing at the readiness 
and the smartness of her reply. 

Lisbon.— Yesterday we had an auto 
da fi, at which were burned three young 
women accused of heresy, one of them 
of exquisite beauty, two Jews, and an old 
w’oman, convicted of being a witch : one 
of the friars who attended this last reports^ 
that he saw the devil fly out of her at 
the stake in the shape of a flame of fire. 
The populace behaved on this occasion 
with gp’eat good-humour, Joy, and sincere 
devotion. 

Our merciful sovereign has been for 
some time past recovered of his fright : 
though so atrocious an attempt deserved 
no exterminate half the nation, yet he 
has been graciously pleased to spare the 
lives of his subjects, and not alxive five 
: hundred have been broke upon the wheel, 

; or otherwise executed, upon this' horrid 
I occasion. 

' Vienna. — We have received certain 
I advices that a party of twenty thousand 
I Austrians, having attacked a much superior 
I body of Prussians, put them all to night, 
. and took the rest prisoners of war. 
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Berlin. — W e have received certain 
advices that a party of twenty thousand 
'Pru^ans, having attacked a much supe- 
rior body of Austrians, put them to flight, 
and tqpk a great number of prisoners, 
with their military chest, cannon, and 

^^^^^gh we have not succeeded this cam- 
'paign to our wisMfes, yet, when we think of 
him whd commands us, we rest in security i 
while we sleep; our king is watchful for 
our safety. 

Paris. — W^shall soon strike a signal 
blow. We have seventeen flat-bottomed 
boats at Havre. The people are in excel- 
lent spirits, and our ministers make no 
difficulty in raising the supplies. 

We are all undone ; the people are dis- 
contented to the last degree ; the ministers 
are obliged to have recourse to the most | 
rigorous methods to raise the expenses of j 
the war. | 

Our distresses are great ; but Madame ^ 
Pompadour continues to supply pur king, ' 
who is now growing old, with a fresh lady | 
every night. His health, thank Heaven, 
is still pretty well ; nor is he in the least 
unfit, as was reported, for any kind of royal 
exercitation. He was so frightened at the 
affair of Damiens, that his physiciaas were 
apprehensive lest his reason should suffer; 
but that wretch’s tortures soon composed 
the kingly terrors of his breast. 

England. — Wanted an usher to an 
academy. — N. B. He must be able to | 
read, dress hair, and must have had the 
smallpox. 

Dublin. — We hear that there is a be- 
nevolent subsciiption on foot among the 
nobility and gentry of this kingdom, who 
are great patrons of merit, in order to assist 
Black' and All Black, in his contest with 
Ihe Paddereen mare. 

We hear from Germany that Prince i| 
Ferdinand has gained a complete victory, | 
and taken twelve kettle-drums, five stand- 
ards, and four waggons of ammunition, 
prisoners of war. 

Edinburgh. — We are positive when 
we say that Saunders M ‘Gregor, who was ! 
lately executed for horse-stealing, is^ not a : 
Scotsman, but born in Carrickfergus. — , 
Farewell, 


LETTER VI. 

Fmn HoatHf First President of the Ceremonial 

Academy at Pekiuy to Lien ChiAltan^^ the 

discontented Wanderer; by theway o/Mo^env. 

Whether sporting on the flowery banks 
I of the river Irtis, or scaling the steepy 
. mountains of Douchenour ; rVvhether tra- 
I versing the black deserts of Kobi, or giving 
' lessons of politeness to the savage inha- 
bitants of Europe ; in whatever country, 
whatever climate, and whatever circum- 
stances, all hail I May Tien, the Universal 
Soul, take you under his protectibn, and 
inspire you with a superior portion of 
‘himself! 

How long, my friend, shMl an enthusiasm^ 
for knowledge continue to obstruct your 
happiness, and tear you from a|l the con< 
nexions that make life pleasing? How 
long will you continue to rove from climate 
to climate, circled by thousands, and yet 
without a friend, feeling all the incon- 
veniences of a crowd, and all the anxiety 
of being alone ? 

I know you will reply, that the refined 
• pleasure of growing every day wiser is a 
sufficientnrecompense for every inconveni- 
ence. I know you will talk of thc'^vulgar 
satisfaction of soliciting happiness from 
sensual enjoyment only; and probably 
enlarge upon the exquisite raptures of 
sentimental bliss. Yet, believe me, friend, 
you are deceived ; all our pleasures, though 
seemingly never so remote from sense, 
derive their origin from' some one of the 
senses. The iw)st exquisite demonstra- 
tion in mathematics, or the most pleasing 
disquisition in metaphysics, if it Goes not 
ultimately tend to increase'-soAie sensual 
satisfaction, is delightful only^o fools, or 
to men who have by long habit contacted 
p false idea of pleasure; and he who 
separates sensual and sentimental enjoy- 
ments, seeking happiness from mim^ 
alone, is in'fact as wretched as the naked^ 
inhabitant of t^e forest, who places all . 
happiness in the first, regardless of the 
latter. There are two extremes in this 
respect : the savage, who swallows down 
the draught of pleasure without staying 
to reflect on his happiness; and the sage, 
who passeth the cup while he reflects on 
the conveniences of drinking. 
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^It is with a heart full of sorrow, my 
dear Altangi, that I must inform you, that 
what the world calls happiness must now 
be yours no longer. Our great emperor’s 
displeasure at your leaving China, contrary 
to the rules of our government and the im- 
memorial custom of the empire, has pro- 
duced the most temble effects. Y our wife, 
daughter, and the rest of your family, have 
been seized by his order, and appropriated 
to his use ; alf, except your son, lare now 
the peculiar property of him who possesses 
all ; him I have hidden from the officers 
employed for thjiS purpose; and even at 
the hazard of my life I have concealed him. j 
The youth seems obstinately bent on find- ■ 
you out, wherever you are ; he is deter- 
mined to face every danger that opposes 
his pursuit Though yet but fifteen, all , 
his father’s virtues and obstinacy sparkle | 
in his eyes, and mark him as one destined | 
to no mediocrity of fortune. 

You see, my dearest friend, what im- 

f )rudence has brought thee to : from opu- 
ence, a tender family, surrounding friends, 
and your master’s esteem, it has reduced 
thee to want, persecution, and, still worse, 
to our mighty monarch’s displeasure. 
Want of prudence is too frequently the 
want of virtue ; nor is there on earth a more 
powerful advocate for vice than poverty. 
As I shall endeavour to guard thee from 
the one, so guard thyself from the other; 
and still think of me with affection and 
esteem. — Farewell. 

LETTER VJI. 

From Lien Cki Altangi to Fum Hoam^ First 
President of the Ceremonial A cade my in China. 

[The Editor lliinks proper to acquaint the reader, 
that tmi nAtest mrt of the following Letter 
seemp to mm to be little more than a rhapsody 
of sefitences borrowed from Confucius, the 
Chinese philosopher.] ^ 

A T^FE, & daughter, carried into captivity 
expiate my offence — a son, scarce yet 
arrived at maturity, resolving to encounter 
every danger in the piou» pursuit of one 
who has undone him, — ^thesc indeed are 
circumstances of distress ; though my tears 
were more precious than the gem of Gol-, 
condo, yet would they fall upon such an 
oQcasion. 

^But I submit to the Stroke of Heaven : 
Ihold the volume of Confucius in my hand. 


j and, as 1 read, grow humble, and patient, 
' and wise. We should feel sorrow, says 
‘ he, but not sink under its oppression. The 
heart of a wise man should resemble a 
mirror, which reflects every object lyithout 
being sullied by any. The wheel of fortune 
I turns incessamly round ; and who can say 
I within himself, I shall to-day be upper- 
! most? We should hoKi the immutable 
i meay that lies between insensibility and 
anguish; our attempts should not be to 
extinguish nature, but to repress it ; not to 
stand unmoved«at distress^iut endeavour 
to turn every disaster tefbur own advantage. 
Our greatest glory is, not in never falling, 
but in rising every time we fall. 

5 fancy myself at present, O thou reverend 
disciple of Tao, more than a match for all 
that can happen. The chief business of 
my life has been to procure wisdom, and 
the chief object of that wisdom was to be 
happy. My attendance on your lectures, 
my conferences with the missionaries of 
Europe, and all my subsequent adventures 
upon quitting China, were calculated to 
increase the sphere of my happiness, not 
my curiosity. Let European travellers 
cross seas and deserts merely to measure 
the height of a mountain, to describe the 
cataract of a river, or tell the commodities 
which every country may produce ; mer- 
chants or geographers, perhaps, may find 
profit by such discoveries; but what ad- 
vantage can accrue to a philosopher from 
such accounts, who is desirous of under- 
standing the human heart, who seeks 
to know the men of every country/ who 
desires to discover those differences which 
I result from climate, religion, education, 

' prejudice, and partiality. 

I 1 should think my time very ill bestowed, 

j were the only fruits of my adventures to 
■' consist in being able to tell, that a trades- 
^man of London lives in a house three times 
as high as that of our great Emperor; that 
the ladies wear longer clothes than the 
men ; that the priests are dressed in colours 
w’hich we are taught to detest ; and that 
their soldiers wear scarlet, which is with 
us the symbol of peace and innocence. 
How many travellers are there who con- 
fine their relations to such minute and 
useless particulars! For one who enters 
i into the genius of those nations with whom 
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?ne has conversed, — ^wlio discloses their | . ^ 

morals, their opinions, the ideas which from whom all other nations derive their 
•they entertain of religious worship, the in- politeness, as well as their original, 
trigues of their ministers, and their skill In spite of taste, in spite of prejudice, 
in sciences, — there are twenty who only I now begin to think their women toler- 
mention some idle particulars, which can able. I can now look on a lan guishing 
be of no real use to a trii% philosopher, blue eve without disgust, anc^ardon a set 
All their remai\s tend neither to make oFteeth, even though whiter than ivor)’. 
themselves nor others more happy ; they I now begin to fancy there is no universal 
no way contribute to control their passions, standard for beauty. The truth is, the 
to bear adversity, to inspire true virtue, or manners of the ladies in tlTis city are so 
raise a detestation of vice. very open, and so vastly engaging, that I 

Men may b(wer;j learned, and yet very am inclined to pass over the more^aring 
miserable ; it is easy to be a deep geome- defects of their persons, since compensatctl 
Irician, or a sublime astrohomcr, but very j^by the more solid yet latent beauties of 
difficult to be a good man. I esteem, the mind. What though tlicy want black 
therefore, the traveller who instructs the teeth, or are deprived of the allurement^ 
heart, but despise him who only indulges of feet no bigger than their thumbs, yet 
the imagination. A man who leaves home still they have souls, my fritnd; such 
to mend himself and others, is a philoso- souls—so free, so pressing, 8(4 hospitable, 
pher ; but he who goes from country to and so engaging ! I have received more 
country, guided by the blind impulse of invitations in the streets of London from 
curiosity, is only a vagabond. From Zer- the sex in one night, than I have met with 
(Insht down to him of Tyana, I honour at Pekin in twelve revolutions of the moon , 
all those great names who endeavoured to Every Gening, as I return home from 
unite the world by their travels ; such men my usual solitary excursions, I am met by 
grew wiser as well as better the farther several of these well-disposed daughters 
they departed from home, and seemed of hospimlity, at different times, and in 
like rivers, whose streams? are not only in- different g:reets, richly dressed, aiftl with 
creased, but refined, as they travel from minds not lessnoble than their appearance, 
their source. Jfuu know that nature has indulged me 

P'or my own part, my greatest glory is, with a person by no means agreeable ; yet 
that travelling has not more steeled my are they too generous to obiect to my 
constitution against all the vicissitudes of homely appearance ; they feel no repug- 
climate, and all the depressions of fatigue, nance at my broad face jind flat nose ; they 
than jt has my mind against the accidents perceive me to be a stranger, and that alone 
of fortune, or the accesses of despair. — is a sufficient recommendation. They even 
I'arewell. seem to think it their duty to do the 

LETTER VIII. honours of the country by ejery act of 

* complaisance in their poweP. ^ 0»e takes 

To tJuf same. the arm, and in a mannerTorces 

|lIow insupportable, O thou possessor me along; another catches me round the 
pf heavenly wisdom, would be this sepa- Uieck, and desires to partake in this office 
ration, this immeasurable distance froA * of hospitality ; while a third, kincler#ffll, 
bny friend, were I not able thus to delineate invites me to refresh my spirits with wineJ) 
^ny heart upon paper, and to send thee Wine is, in England, reserved only for the 
, daily a map of my mind ! rich ; yet here tfven wine is given away to 

I am every day better reconciled to the the stranger, 
people among vvhom I resicld, and begin A few nights ago, one of these generous 
to fancy, that in time T shall find them more •creatures, dressed all in white, and flaunt- 
opulent, more charitable, and moi% hos- ing like a meteor by my side, forcibly at- ' 
pitable, than I at first imagined. I begin tended me home to my own apartment, 
to learn somewhat of their manners and She seemed diarmed with the elegance ef 
customs, and to see reasons for several, the furniture, and the convenience of my 
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situation ; and well indeed slie might, ^or Chinese, whose religion allows him two 
I%ave hired an apartment for not less than wives, takes not half the liberties of the 
two shillings of their money every week. English in this particular. Their laws may 
lJut her civility did not rest here; for, at be compared to the books of the Sybils, — 
parting, being desirous to know the hour, ! they are held in great veneration, A)ut sel- 
and perceiving my watch out of order, she dom read, or selclomer understood ; even 
kindly took^t to be repaired by a relation those who pretend to be their guardians, 
of her own, which, you may imagine, will dispute about the meaning of many of 
save some' expense; and she assures me them, and confess their ignorance of others, 
that it will cost her nothing. I shall have Tho'law, tlierefore, which commands them 
it back in a fdw days, when mended, and to have but one wife, is strictly observed 
am preparing a proper speech, expressive ! only by those for whom one is more than 
of my;{rratitude on the occasion Celestial sufficient, or such as hfeve not money 
e?icclfcnce !” I intend to say, “ happy I am to buy two. As for the rest, they violate 
in having found out, after many painful^, it publicly, and some glory in its violation, 
adventures, a land of innocence, and a j They seem to think, like the Persians, that 
people of humanity : I may rove into other | thhy give evident marks of manhood by 
climes, and converse with nations yet un- i increasing their seraglio. A mandarine, 
known ; tut where shall I meet a soul of j therefore, here generally keeps four wives, 
such purity^as tliat which resides in thy | a gentleman three, and a stage-player two. 
breast 1 Sure tliou hast been nurtured by | As for the magistrates, the country justices 
the bill of the Shin Shin, or sucked the and squires, they are employed first in de- 
breasts of the provident Gin Hiung. The ■ bauching young virgins, and then punish- 
melody of thy voice could rob the Chong ing the transgression. 

P*ou of Her whelps, or inveigle the Boh From such a picture you will be apt to 
that lives in the midst of the waters. Thy conclude, that he who employs four ladies 
servant shall ever retain a sense of thy for his amusement has four times as much 
favours ; and one day boast of tKy virtue, constitution to spare as he who is con- 
sincerity, and truth, among the daughters tented with one ; that a mandarine is much 
of China. ” — Adieu. cleverer than a gentleman, and a gentleman 

than a player; and yet it is quite the re- 
i.r. 1 1 i. A. verse : a mandarine is frequently supported 

T 0 the same. on Spindle shanks, appears emaciated by 

1 7T.VVE been deceived ! She whom I j luxury, and is obliged to have recourse to 
fancied a daughter pf paradise, has proved variety, merely from the weakness, not the 
to be one of the infamous disciples of llanl vigour, of his constitution, the number of 
I hfive lost a trifle ; I havoagained the con- ! his wives being the most equivocal synip- 
Rolation of having discovered a deceiver. ' tom of his virility. 

I once more, therefore, relax into my for- Besides the country squihj, there is also 
mer indyfei*gnte with regard to the English another set of men whose whole employ- 
ladies : they once more begin to appear ment consists in comipthig beauty : these 
disagrleable in my eyes. Thus is my whole the silly part of the fair sex call amiable ; 
time passed in forming conclusions which/ the more sensible part of them, however, 
th 0 <:;^xt minute’s experience may probably^ ^ve them the title of abominable. You 
•’estroy; the present moment becomes a will probably demand, what are the talents 
comment on the past, and I improve rather ‘ of a man thus caressed by the majority of 
in humility than wisdom, c j the opposite sex? what talents or what 

Their laws and religion forbid the Eng- beauty is he possessed of, superior to the 
lish to keep more than one Ionian; 1 1 rest of his fellows? To answer you directly, 
therefore concluded, that prostitutes were i he has neither talents nor beauty ; but then 
banished front society. 1 was deceived ; ; he is possessed of impudence and assiduity, 
every man here keeps as n^jiny wives as he | With assiduity and impudence, men of all 

X maintain: the laws cemented with ages, and all figures, may commenceiad- 
>d, 'praised and disreg^ed. The very mirers, I have even been told of some 
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who made professions of expiring for love, ailtt spread extensive desolation — co^- 
when all the world could perceive they tries where the brown Tartar wanders for 
were going to die of old age: and, what a precarious subsistence, with an heart that 
is more surprising still, such battered never felt pity, himself more hideous than 
beaux are generally most infamously sue- the wilderness he makes, 
cessful. You will easily conceive the fatigue of 

A fellow of this kind ^ploys three crossing vast tracts of land, ^either deso- 
hours every morning in dressing his head, , late, or still more dangerous by its inha- 
by which is understood only his hair. bitants, — the retreat of men who seem 
lie is a professed admirer, not ol any driven from society, in order to make war 
particular lady, but of the whole sex. upon all the human race ; floniinally pro- 
Hc is to suppose every lady has caught fessing a subjection to Muscovy or China, 
cold every night, ^^whiclf gives him an but without any resemblance to tl^coun- 
opportunity of calling to see how she does tries on which they depend, 
the next morning. ,, After I had crossed the Great Wall, 

He is, upon all occasions, to show him- ' the first objects that presented themselves 
self in very great pain for the ladies : it a j were the remains of desolated cities, ancf 
lady drops even a pin, he is to fly in order ■ all the magnificence of venerable ruin. 


to present it. | There were to be seen temples *f beautiful 

lie never speaks to a lady without ad- structure, statues wrought by^the hand of 
vancinghis mouth to her ear, by which he a master, and around, a country of luxu- 
freqiiently addresses more senses than one. riant plenty ; but not one single inhabitant 
Upon proper occasions, he looks exces- to reap the bounties of nature. These were 
sively tender. This is performed by laying j prospects that might humble the pride of 
his hand upon his heart, shutting his eyes, kings, and repress human vanity. I asked 
and showing his teeth. ^ my guide the cause of such desolation. 

He is excessively fond of dancing a These countries, says he, were once the 
minuet with the ladies, by which is only dominions of a Tartar prince ; and these 
meant walking round the floor eight or ten ruins, th% scat of arts, elegance, afld ease, 
times with his hat on, affecting great This prince waged an unsuccessful war 
gravity, and sometimes looking tenderly ^with one of the emperors of China ; he was 
on his partner. conquered, his cities plundered, and all 

lie never affronts any man himself, and his subjects carried into captivity. Such 
never resents an affront from another. are the effects of the ambition of kings ! 

lie has an infinite variety of small talk Ten dervises, says the Ipdian proverb, shall 
upon all occasions, and laughs when he sleep in peace upon a single carpet, while 
has nothing more to say. two kings shallPquarrel, tliough they have 

Such is the killing creature who pros- kingdoms to divide them. Sure, my friend, 
trates himselfro the sex till he has undone the cruelty and the pride of man have made 
them ; all whose submissions are the effects more deserts than Nature made : she 
of design, and who, to please the ladies,- is kind, but man is ungratcful l 
almost becomes himself a lady. Proceeding in my journey throi^h this 

_ ___ • pensive scene of desolated beauty, in a few 

LETTER X. days I arrived among^ the Daures, a nation 

Ta the same. still dependent on China, Xaizigar is the: 

I HAVE hitherto given you no account principal city, which, compared with thos 
of my journey from China to Europe— of of Europe, scarcely deserves the name 
my travels through countries where nature The governors, and other officers, wh 
sports in primeval rudeness, where she are sent fearly from Pekin, abuse thei 
pours forth her wonders in solitude — coun-*j authority, and often take the wives an 
tries from whence the rigorous dimate, daughters of the inhabitants to themselvei 
the sweeping inundation, the drifted desert, The Daures, accustomed to base submis 
thtf howling forest, and mountains of im- • sxon, feel no resentment at these injuriei 
measurablelieight. banish the husbandman ' or stifle what they feel. Custom an* 
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necessity teach even barbarians the saihe 
an of dissimulation that ambition and in- 
trigue inspire in the breasts of the polite. 
Upon beholding such unlicensed stretches 
of power, alas ! thought I, how little does 
our wise and good emperor know of these 
in tolerable e.^ctions ! These provinces are* 
too distant for complaint, and too insig- 
nificant to expect redress. 'Fhe more dis- 
tant the government, the honester should 
be the governbr to whom it is intrusted ; 
for hope of impunity is a strong induce- 
ment Ijj^iolation. 

The religion of the Daures is more 
absurd than even that of the sectaries of 
Fohi. How would you be surprised, O 
Sage disciple and follower of Confucius 1 
you who believe one eternal intelligent 
cause of aVs should you be present at the 
barbarous ceremonies of this infatuated 
people 1 How would you deplore the 
blindness and folly of mankind! His 
boasted reason seems only to light him 
astray, and bmtal instinct more legularly 
points out the path to happiness. Could 
you think it ? they adore a wicked divinity ; 
they fear him and they worship hitn ; they 
imagine him a malicious Being, Veady to 
injure find ready to be appeas^. The 
men and women assemble at midnight in 
a hut, which serves for a temple. A priest . 
stretches himself on the gi-ound, and all 
the people pour forth the most horrid cries, 
while drums and timbrels swell the infernal 
concert. After thi$ dissonance, miscalled 
music, has continued about two houi*s, the 
priest rises from the groulid, assumes an 
air of inspiration, grows big with the in- 
spiring dem^n, and pretends to a skill in 
futurity. i 

In e^ry countiy, my friend, the bonzes, 
the branmins, and the priests deceive the 
people : all reformations begin from the 
lait^the priests point us out the way to 
Raven with their fingers, but stand still 
memselves, nor seem to travel towards the 
country in view. * 

The customs of this people correspond 
to their religion; they keep tlfeir dead 
for three days on, the same bed where the 
person died ; after which they bu^ him 
m a grave moderately deep, but with the 
heod still uncovered. Here for several 
days they present him different sorts of i 


meats; which, when they perceive he 
does not consume, they fill up the grave, 
and desist from desiring him to eat for 
the future. How, how can mankind be 
guilty of such strange absurdity? to 
entreat a dead body, already putrid, to 
partake of thft banquet I Where, I again 
repeat it, is human reason? not only 
some men, but whole nations, seem 
divested of its illumination. Here we 
ol^crve a whole country adoring a 
divinity through fear, and attempting to 
feed the dead. ^ The^e their most 
serious and most religious occupations. 
Are these men rational, or are not the 
apes of Borneo more wise ? 

Certain I am, O thou instructor of my 
youth ! that without philosophers — with- 
out some few virtuous men, who seem to 
be of a different nature from the rest of 
mankind — without such as these, the wor- 
ship of a wicked divinity would surely be 
established over every part of the earth. 
Fear guides more to their duty than gra- 
titude ; for one man who is virtuous from 
the love of virtue, from the obligation 
which he thinks he lies under to the Giver 
of all, there are ten thousand who are 
good only from the apprehensions of pun- 
ishment, Could these last be persuaded, 
as the Epicureans were, that heaven had 
no thunders in store for the villain, they 
would no longer continue to acknowledge 
subordination, or thank that Being who 
gave them existence. — Adieu. 

LETTER XI. 

To the same, v. 

From such a picture of nature in primeval 
simplicity, tell me, my much respected 
friend, are you in love with fatigue and 
^solitude? Do you sigh for the severe 
frugality of the wandering Tartar, or re- 
gret being born amidst the luxiiiy and 
dissimulation of the polite? Rather tell 
me, has not every kind of life vices pecu- 
liarly its own? Is it not a' truth, that 
refined countries have more vices, but 
Vhose not so terrible; barbarous nations 
few, and they of the most hideous com- 
plexion ? Perfidy and fraud are the vices 
I of civilized nations, credulity and violeiftre 
I tjiose of the inhabitants of the desert. 
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Does the luxury of the one produce half fniits of the spreading pomegranate su^ly 
the evils of the inhumanity of the other? food, and its branches an habitation. Sudi 
Certainly, those philosophers who declaim a character has few vices, I grant, but those 
against luxury have but little understood he has arc of the most hideous nature : 
its benefits ; they seem insensible, that to rapine and cniclty are scarcely crimes in his 
luxury we owe not only the greatest part eye ; neither pity nor tenderness, which 
of our knowledge, but evei^of our virtues, ennoble every virtue, have any place in his 
It may sound fine in the mouth of a heart ; he hates his enemies, Snd kills those 
declaimer, when he talks of subduing he subdues. On the other hand, the polite 
our appetites, of teaching every seise to Chinese and civilized European seem even 
be content with a bare sufficiency, and of to love their enemies. I •have just now 
supplying only the wants of nature ; but seen an instance, where the English have 
is there not iljpre satisfaction in indulging succoured those enemies whom their own 
those appetites, it with innocence and countrymen actually refused to r(j1ieve. 
safety, than in restraining them ? Am notj The greater the luxuries of every coun- 
I better pleased in enjoyment than in the try, the more closely, politically speaking, 
sullen satisfaction of thinking that I ban is that country united. Luxury is the chiM 
live without enjoyment ? The more va- of society alone ; the luxurious man stands 


rious our artificial necessities, the wider is 
our circle of pleasure ; for all pleasures 
consist in obviating necessities as they 
rise : luxury, therefore, as it increases 
our wants, increases our capacity for 
happiness. 

Examine the history of any country re- 
markable for opulence and wisdom, you 
will find they would never have been wise 
had they not been first luxurious; you 
will find poets, philosophers, and even 
patriots, marching in luxury’s train. The 
reason is obvious ; we then only are curious 
after knowledge, when we find it connected 
with sensual happiness. The senses ever 
point out the way, and reflection comments 
upon the discovery. Inform a native of 
the desert of Kobi of the exact measure 
of Ae parallax of the moon, he finds no 
satisfaction at all in the information ; he 
wonders hovf any could take such pains, 
and lay out such treasures, in order to solve 
so useless a difficulty : but connect it with 
^ his happiness, by showing that it improves 
* navigation — that by such an investigatio^i 
he may have a warmer coat, a better gfln, 
or a finer knife, — and he is instantly in 
raj^tures at so great an improvement. In 
short, we only desire to know what we 
desire to possess; and whatever we may 
•talk against it, luxury adds the spur to 
curiosity, and gives us a desire of becoming 
moi-c wise. • 

But not our knowledge only, but our 
vif tues are improved by luxury. Observe 
the brown savage of Thibet, to whom the 


in need of a thousand different artists to 
furnish out his happiness : it is more likely, 
therefore, that he should be i good citizen 
who is connected by motives of self-interest 
with so many, than the abstemious man 
who is united to none. 

In whatsoever light, therefore, we con- 
sider luxury, whether as employing a num- 
ber of hands, naturally too feeble for more 
laboriofts employment ; as finding a*variety 
of occunation for others who r**ght be 
totally idle ; or as furnishing out new inlets 
to happiness, without encroaching on 
mutual property; in whatever light we 
regjard it, we shall have reason to stand up 
in its defence, and the sentiment of Con- 
fucius still remains uiyihaken : ** That we 
should enjoy as many of the luxuries of life 
as are consistent with our own safety and 
the prosperity of others ; and that he who 
finds out a new pleasure, is one of the most 
useful members of society;*^ * 

LETTER XII. 

To the same. 

From the funeral solemnities c* 
Daures, who think themselves the poUteft 
people in thesworld, I must make a tran- 
sition to the funeral solemnities of the 
English, Vho think themselves as polite as 
they. The numberless ceremonies which 
arc used here when a person is sick appear < 
to me so many evident marks of fear and 
apprehension. Ask an Englishman, hqjv- 
ever, whether b#* h afraid of death, and 
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he boldly answers in the negative ; Ifut his bed would have trembled at the aspect 
olfierve his behaviour in circumstances of of a doctor, shall go with intrepidity to 
approaching sickness, and you will find attack a bastion, or deliberately noose 
Ills actions give his assertions the lie. himself up in his garters. 

The Chinese are very sincere in this re- The passion of the Europeans for m^- 
spect ; they hate to die, and they confess nificent interments is equally strong W'ilh 
tlicir terrors^ a great part of their life is that of the Cljdnese. When a tradesman 
spent in preparing things proper for their dies, his frightful face is ^minted up by an 
funeral. A poor artisan shall spend half undertaker, and placed in a proper situa- 
his income in providing himself a tomb tion #to receive company : tliis is called 
twenty years before he wants it ; and denies lying in state. To this disagreeable spec- 
himself the necessaries of life that he may tacle all the idlers in town flock, and 
be aingly provided for when he shall want learn to loath the wretch d^d whom they 
them no more, despised when living. *ln tliis manner, you 

But people of distinction in England, see some who would have refused a shilling 
really deserve pity, for they die in circum- to save the life of their dearest friend, be- 
Stances of the most extreme distress. It sto'w thousands on adorning their putrid 
is an established rule, never to let a man corpse. I have been told of a fellow, 
know thatdie is dying ; physicians are sent who, grown rich by the price of blood, left 
for, the clergy are called, and everything it in his will that he should lie in state ; 
passes in silent solemnity round the sick- and thus unknowingly gibbeted himself 
oed. The patient is in agonies, looks round into infamy, when he might have other- 
for pity, yet not a single creature will say wise quietly retired into oblivion, 
that he is dying. If he is possessed of for- When the person is buried, the next 
tune. Ills relations entreat liim to make his care is to make his epitaph: they are 
will, as it may restore the tranquillity of generallyreckonedbestwhicn flatter most; 
his mind. He is desired to undergo the such relations, therefore, as have received 
rites of the Church, for decency' requires most benefits from the defunct, discharge 
it. Hfa friends take their leav^only be- this friendly office, and generally flatter in 
cause -they do not care to see him in pain, proportion to their joy. When we read 
In short, an hundred stratagems are used^ these monumental histories of the dead, it 
to make him do what he might have been* may be justly said, that all men are equal 
induced to perform only by being told, in the dust ; for they all appear equally re- 
“Sir, you are past all hopes, and had as markable for being the most. sincere Chris- 
good think decently of dying.” tians, the most benevolent neighbours, and 

Besides all this, the chamber is darkened, the honestest men of their lime. Tq go 
the whole house echoes tewthe cries of the through an European cemetery, one Would 
wife, the lamentations of the children, be apt to wonder how mankind could have 
the grief of the servants, and the sighs of so basely degenerated froiWsuch excellent 
friends. , bed is surrounded with ancestors. Every tomb pretends to claim 
priests and doctors in black, and only flam- your reverence and regret ; some are 
beaux emit a yellow gloom. Where is the praised for piety, in those inscriptions, who 
man, how intrepid soever, that would not jouever entered the temple until they were 
shrkcjf at such a hideous solemnity? For d^ad ; some are praised for being excellent 
fear of affrighting their expiring friends, poets, who were never mentioned except 
the English practise all that can fill them for their dulness when living ; others for 
with terror. Strange effeett of human pre- sublime orators, who w'ere never noted ex- 
judice, thus to torture, merely from mis- cept for their impudence; and others still, 
taken tenderness I ‘ ^ for military achievements, who were never 

You see, my friend, what contradictions <tn any other skirmishes but with the watch, 
there are in the tempers of these islanders : Some even make epitaphs for themselves, 
when promptetl by ambition, revenge, or and bespeak the reader’s good-will. It 
dl^ppointment, they meet death with the were inaeed to be wished, that every man 
^itmost resolution : the very man who in would early learn in this manner to make 
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his own ; that he would draw it up in terms 
as flattering as possible, and that he would 
make it the employment of his whole life 
to deserve it. 

I liiR'e not yet been in a place called 
Westminster Abbey, but soon intend to 
visit it. There, I am told, ^ shall sec jus- 
tice done to deegased merit : none, I am 
told, arc permitted to be buried there, but 
such as have adorned as well as impFoved 
mankind. There, no intruders, l)y the 
influence of friends or fortune, presume 
to mix their iSiJiaUpwed jfshes with philo- 
sophers, heroes, and poets. Nothing but 
true merit has a place in that awful sane- 4 
tuary. The guardianship of the tombs is 
committed to several reverend priests, who 
are never guilty, for a superior reward, of 
taking down the names of good men, to 
make room for others of equivocal charac- 
ter, nor ever profane the sacred walls with 
pageants that posterity cannot know, or 
shall blush to own. 

1 always was of opinion, that sepulchral 
honours of this kind should be considered 
as a national concern, and not trusted to 
the care of the priests of any country, how 
respectable soever ; but from the conduct 
of the reverend personages, whose disin- 
terested patriotism 1 shall shortly be able 
to discover, I am taught to retract my for- 
mer sentiments. It is true, the Spartans 
and the Persians made a fine political use 
of sepulchral vanity : they permitted none 
to be thus interred who had not fallen in 
the vindication of their country. A monu- 
ment thus became a real mark of distinc- 
tion; it nerved the hero’s arm with tenfold 
vigour, and ne fought without fear who 
only fought for a grave. — Farewell. 

LETTER XIII. 

To the same, 

I AM just returned from Westminster 
Abbey, the place of sepulture for the phi- 
losophers, heroes, and kings of England. 
What a gloom do monumental inscriptions 
•and all the venerable remains of deceased 
merit inspire ! Imagine a temple market^ 
with the hand of antiquity, soltimn as 
religious awe, adorned with all the mag- 
nifcence of barbarous profusion, dim win- 
dows, fretted pillars, long colonnades, and 


difrk ceilings. Think, then, what were 
my sensations at being introduced to sAh 
a scene. I stood in the midst of the temple, 
and threw my eyes round on the W'alls, 
filled with the statues, the inscriptions, and 
the monuments of the dead. 

Alas ! 1 said to myself, hmv docs pride 
attend the puny child of dus7 even to the 
grave ! Even humble as 1 am, I possess 
more consequence in the present scene 
than the greatest hero of flicm all ; they 
have toiled for an hour to gain a transient 
immortality, and are at length rcjjjed to 
the grave, where they l^ve no attendant 
but the worm, none to flatter but the 
epitaph. 

As I was indulging such reflections, * 
gentleman dressed in black, perceiving me 
to be a stranger, came up, c»terod into 
conversation, and politely oflered to be my 
instructor and guide througli the temple. 
“If any monument,” said he, “should 
particularly excite your curiosity, I shall 
endeavour to satisfy your demands.” I 
accepted, with thanks, the gentleman’s 
offer, adding, that “ I W'as come to observe ' 
the polky, the wisdom, and the justice of 
the English, in conferring rewards upon 
deceasec]^ merit. If adulation lil^ this,” 
continued I, “ be properly conducted, as 
it can no ways injure those who are flat- 
tered, so it may be a glorious incentive to 
those who are now capable of enjoying it. 
It is the duty of every good government to 
turn this monumental pride to its own ad- 
vantage ; to become strong in the aggre- 
gate from the Weakness of the individual. 
If none but the truly great have a place in 
this awful repository, a temple like this 
will give the finest lessons df iporglity, and 
be a strong incentive to true ambition. I 
am told, that none have a place lArc but 
characters of the most distinguished merit.” 
The Man in Black seemed impati^ at 
my observations, so I discontinued my r» 
marks, and we walked on together to tak? 
a view of evefy particular monument in 
order as it lay. 

As thj eye is naturally caught by the 
finest objects, I could not avoid being 
particularly curious about one monument^ 
which appeared more beautiful than the 
rest. “ That, ” said 1 to my guide, “ I ti^e 
to be the tomb of some very great man. 
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By the peculiar excellence of the woA- of the temple, “There,” says the gentle- 
m^iship, and the magnificence of the man, pointing with his finger, “that is the 
design, this must be a trophy raised to the Poet’s Corner ; there you see the monu- 
memory of some king who has saved his ments of Shakspeare, and Milton, and 
country from ruin, or lawgiver who has Prior, and Drayton.” — “Drayton !*’ I re- 
reduced his fellow-citizens from anarchy plied; “I never heard of him before ; but 
into just suWeetion.” — “It is not requi- I have been to^l of one Pope — is he there?” 
site,” repliecfiny companion, smiling, “to — ^“It is time enough,” r^jplied my guide, 
have such qualifications in order to have “these hundred years ; he is not long dead ; 
a very fine monument here ; more humble people have not done hating him yet.” — 
abilities will suffice.” — “ What 1 I suppose, “Strange,” cried I; “can any be found 
then, the gaining two or three battles, to hate a man whose life was wholly spent 
or the taking half a score of towns, is in entertaining ifnd insJ^mctiShg his fellow- 
thoug'nr a sufl|cient qualification ? ” — 1 creatures ? ” — “ Y es, ” says my guide, “ they 
“ Gaining battles, or taking towns, ” replied Lliate him for that very reason. There are a 
the Man in Black, “may be of service; set of men called answerers of books, who 
but a gentleman may have a very fine tal^e upon them to watch the republic of 
monument here without ever seeing a bat- letters, and distribute reputation by the 
tleorasiefite.” — “This, then, is the monu- sheet; they somewhat resemble the eu- 
ment of some poet, I presume — of one nuchs in a seraglio, who are incapable of 
whose wit hhs gained him immortality ?” giving pleasure themselves, and hinder 
— “ No, sir,” replied my guide, “the gen- those that would. These answerers have 
tleman who lies here never made verses ; no other employment but to cry out Dunce 
and as for wit, he despised it in others, and Scribbler ; to praise the dead and 
because he had none himself.” — “Pray tell revile the living ; to grant a man of con- 

' me, then, in a word,” said I, peevishly, fessed abilities some small share of merit j 
“what is the great man who lies here par- to applaud twenty blockheads in order to 
ticularly remarkable for?” — “Remark- gain the reputation of candour; and to 
able, sn !” said my companion/ “why, revile the moral character of the man 
sir, the gentleman that lies here is remark- whose writings they cannot injure. Such 
able, very remarkable — for a tomb in West- ^ wretches are kept in pay by some mer- 
minister Abbey.” — “ But, head of my cenary bookseller, or more frequently the 
ancestors ! how has he got here ? I fancy bookseller himself takes this dirty w^ork 
he could never bribe the guardians of the off their hands, as all that is required is 
temple to give him^ a place. Should he to be very abusive and very dull. Every 
not be ashamed to be seen among company poet of any genius is sure to find pch 
where even moderate meeit would look enemies; he feels, though he seems to 
like infamy?” — “I suppose,” replied the despise, their malice; they make him 
Man in Black, “ the gentleman was rich, miserable here, and in the pursuit of empty 
and his fyieiftls', as is usual in such a case, fame, at last he gains solid anxiety.” 
told him he wW great. He readily believed “Has this been the case with every poet 
them; ilie guai^ians of the temple, as they I see here?” cried I. — “Yes, with every 
got by the self-delusion, were ready to be- #!nother’s son of them,” replied he, “ex- 
lievajrim too ; so he paid his money for a cept he happened to be born a mandarine. 
fi*ie monument ; and the -workman, as you If he has much money, he may buy repu- 
6l5e, has made him one of the most beau- tation from your book-answerers, as well 
tiful. Think not, however^that this gen- as a monument from the guardians of the 
tleman is singular in his desire of being temjjle.” 

buried among the great ; there afe several “ But are there not some men of dis- 
others in the 'temple, who, hated and Unguished taste, as in China, who are 
shunned by the great while alive, have willing tb patronize men of merit, and soften 
come here fuUy resolved to keep them the rancour of malevolent dulness.” 
coynpany now they are dead.” “I own there are many,” replied tRe 

As we walked along to a particular part Man in Black ; “but, alas ! sir, the book- 

1 
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answerers crowd about them, and call them- bat in the present case, there was no more 
selves the writers of lx)oks; and the patron reason for my surprise, than if 1 shc/illd 
is too indolent to distinguish : thus poets pick a stone from their streets, and call it 
are kept at a distance, while their enemies acuriosity, merely because one of the kings 
eat uj^all their rewards at the mandarine’s happened to tread upon it as he passed in 
table.” a procession. 

Leaving this part of the tepiple, we made From hence our conductor led us 
up to an iron gate, through which my through several dark walks and winding 
companion told me we were to pass, in w^ays, uttering lies, talking to himself, and 
order to see the monuments of the Rings, flourishing a wand which he held in his 
Accordingly, 1 marched up without further hand. He reminded me of the black 
ceremony, and was going to enter, when magicians of Kobi. After we had been 
a person whS»hcl^ the ^te in his hand almost fatigued with a variety, of objects, he 
told me I must pay first. I was surprised at last desired me to cqpsider attentively 
at sucji a demand ; and asked the man, J a certain suit of armour, which seemed to 
whether the people of England kept a show nothing remarkable. “This armour,” 
show ?— wdiether the paltry sum he *de- said he, “belonged to General Monk.”- ^ 
manded was not a national reproach?— “Very surprising that a general should 
whether it was not more to the honour of wear armour I And pray,’^»added he, 
the country to let their magnificence or “observe this cap; this is General Monk’s 
their antiquities be openly seen, than thus cap.”— “Very strange indeed,* very strange, 
meanly to tax a curiosity which tended to that a general should have a cap also ! 
their own honour?— “As for your ques- Pray, friend, what might this cap have 
tions,” replied the gate-keeper, “to be cost originally?”— “That, sir,” says he, 
sure they may be very right, because I “I don’t know; but this cap is all the wages 
don’t understand them ; but, as for that I have for my trouble.”— “A very small 
there threepence, I farm it from one— who recompense, truly,” said I.— “ Not so very 
rents it from another— who hires it from small, ^' replied he, “for every gentleman 
a third— who leases it from the guardians puts some money into it, and I s^nd the 
of the temple : and we all must live.” I money.’ —“ What, more money! still 
expected, upon paying here, to see some- more money !”—“ Every gentleman gives 
thing extraordinary, since what I had seen | something, sir.” — “I’ll give thee nothing,” 
for nothing filled me with so much surprise : returned I ; “ the guardians of the temple 
but in this I was disappointed ; there was should pay you your wages, friend, and 
little more within than black coffins, rusty not permit you to squeeze thus from every 
ariiyiir, tattered standards, and sdine few spectator. When we pay our money at 
slovenly figures in wax. I was sorry I had the door to seeWi show, we never give more 
paid, but i comforted myself by consider- as we are going out. Sure, the guardians 
ing it would be my last ]:>aymeiit. A per- of the temple can never think they get 
son attended us who without once blushing enough. Show me the I stay 

told an hundred lies : he talked of a lady longer, I m?iy probably meet with more 
, who died by pricking her finger ; of a king of those ecclesiastical beggars.” ^ 
with a golden head, and twenty such piecea* Thus leaving the temple precipitately, 
of absurdity. “Look ye there, gentle- I returned to my lodgings, in order„*ii ru- 
men,” says he, pointing to an old oak minate over what was great, and to despi« 
chair, “there’s a curiosity for ye ; in that what was mean, in the occurrences of the 
chair the kings of England were crowned : day, • 


you see also a stone underneath, and that 
‘ stone is Jacob’s pillow.” I could see no 
curiosity either in the oak chair or th^ 
stone : could I, indeed, behold ode of the 
old kings of England seated in this, or 
Jacob’s head laid upon the other, there 
might be something curious in the sigh^; 


LETTER XIV. 

To the same. 

I WAS some days ago agreeably surprised 
by a message from a lady of distinction, 
who sent me word, that she most passisin- 
ately desired the pleasure of my acquaint- 
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ax|£e, and with the utmost impatienbe 
expected an interview. I will not deny, 
my dear Fum Hoam, but that my vanity 
was raised at such an invitation : I flat- 
tered myself that she had seen me in some 
]>iil.)licj»lacc, and had conceived an affection 
for my perso|^, which thus induced her to 
deviate from the usual decorums of the 
sex. My imagination painted her in all 
the bloom of youth and l)eauty. 1 fancied 
her attended By the Loves and Graces ; 
and I set out with the most pleasing expec- 
tation^^f seeing the conquest I had made. 

"When I was iiV.roduced into her apart- 
ment, my expectations were quickly at an 
end : I perceived a little shrivelled figure 
itidolenlly reclined on a sofa, who nodded, 
by way of approbation, at my approach. 
This, as I •was afterwards informed, w'as 
the lady her^sclf, — a woman equally dis- 
tinguished for rank, politeness, taste, and 
understanding. As I was dressed after the 
fashion of Eurojie, she had taken me for 
an Englishman, and consequently saluted 
me in her ordinary manner : but when the 
footman informed her grace that I was the 
gentleman from China, she instancy lifted 
herself from the couch, while her eyes 
sparkled with unusual vivacity, t “ Bless 
me I can this be the gentleman that was 
born so far from home ? What an unusual ^ 
share of sonicthhigncss in his whole appear- 
ance ! Lord, how I am charmed willi the 
outlandish cut of his £ace ! how bewitching 
the exotic breadth, of his forehead! 1 1 
would give the world to see him in his own j 
country dress. Pray, turn %bout, sir, and 
let me see you behind. There, there’s a 
travelled air^for you! You that attend 
there, brirg u^*) 5 plate of beef cut into small 
pieces have a violent passion to sec him 
eat. Iray, sir, have you' got your chop- 
sticks about you? It will be so pretty to 
see meat carried to the mouth with 
ap^jerk. Pray, speak a little Chinese: I 
nave learned some of the language myself. 
Lord ! have you nothing prefly from China 
about you ; something that one does not 
know what to do with ? I have g&t twenty 
thin^ from China that are of no use in the 
world. Look at those jars ; they are of 
the right pea-green : these are the fumi- 
tuie!” — “Dear madam,” said I, “these, 
thougli they may appear fine in your eyes, 


are but paltry to a Chinese ; but as they 
are useful utensils, it is proper they should 
have a place in every apartment.” — “ Use- 
ful, sir!” replied the lady; “sure you 
mistake ; they are of no use in the World. ” 
— “ Wh.it ! are they not filled with an in- 
fusion of tea# as in China?” replied I. 
“ Quite empty and uselesSj,upon my honour, 
sir.”— “ Then they arc the most cumbrous 
and dumsy furniture in the world, as no- 
thing is truly elegant but what unites use 
with beauty.” — “ I protest, ”^says the lady, 
“ 1 shall begin tft susnqpt tlwe of being an 
actual barbarian. 1 suppose you hold 
imy two beautiful pagods in contemjit.” 
— ” What ! ” cried 1, “ has Fohi spread his 
gross superstitions here also ! Pagods of 
all kinds are my aversion.” — “ A Chinese, 
a traveller, and want taste ! It surprises 
me. Pray, sir, examine the beauties of 
that Chinese temple which you see at the 
end of the garden. Is there anything in 
China more beautiful?” — “ Where 1 stand, 
I see nothing, madam, at the end of the 
garden, that may not as well be called an 
Egyptian pyi-amid as a Chinese temple; 
for that little building in view is as like the 
one as t’other. ” — “ What, sir ! is not that 
d Chinese temjde? you must surely be 
mistaken. Mr. Freeze, who designed it, 
calls it one, and nobody disputes his pre- 
tensions to taste.” I now found it vain to 
contradict the lady in anything she thought 
fit to advance; so was resolved rather to 
act the disciple than the instructor. She 
took me through several rooms, all fur- 
nished, as she told me, in the Chinese man- 
ner ; sprawling dragons, squ|tting pagods, 
and clumsy mandarines were stuck upon 
every shelf : in turning round, one must 
have used caution not to demolish a part 
of the precarious furniture. 

• In a house like this, thought I, one 
mist live continually upon the watch ; the 
inhabitant must resemble a knight in an 
enchanted castle, who expects to meet 
an adventure at every turning. “But, 
madam,” said I, “do not accidents ever 
happen to all this finery?” — “ Man, sir,” 
feplied the lady, “ is born to misfortunes ; 
and it iS but fit I should have a share. 
Three weeks ago, a careless servant 
snapped oflf tlie head of a favourite mafi- 
darinc : I had scarce done grieving for that, 
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when a monkey broke a beautiful jar ; this giiilty meal. Hail, O ye simple, hoiv|st 
I took the more to heart, as the injury was brahmins of the East ! ye inoffensive 
done me by a friend ! 'Tiowever, I sur- friends of all that were born to happiness 
vived the calamity ; when yesterday crash as well as you ! You never sought a short 
went hhlf a dozen dragons upon the marble lived pleasure from the misenes of other 
hearthstone; and yet I live; 1 survive it creatures! You never studied the tor- 
all ; you can’t conceive whatfcomfort T find nienling arts of ingenious reftiieinent ; you 
under afflictions from philosophy. There never surfeited upon a guilty meal ! ITow 
is Seneca, and Bolingbroke, and |oine much more purified and refined are all 
others, who guide me through life,* and | your sensations than ours I You distinguish 
teach me to support its calamities.” I | every element with the utmost jirecision ; 
could not but ^mile at a woman who makes a stream iintasted before is a new luxury, a 
her own misfoJtunej, and tben deplores the change of air is a new banquet, toc-^ned 
miseries of her situation. Wherefore, tired for Western imaginatioifl to conceive, 
of acting with dissimulation, and willing Though the Europeans do not hold the 
to indulge my meditations in solitude^ 1 transmigration of souls, yet one of theit^ 
took leave just as the servant was bringing doctors has, with great force of argument 
in a plate of beef, pursuant to the directions and great plausibility of reasoning, cn- 
of his mistress.— Adieu. deavoured to jirove that ihe^bodies of 

animals are the habitations oWemons and 
LETTER XV. wicked spirits, which are obliged to reside 

in these prisons till the resurrection pro- 
TV? the same, nounces their everlasting punishment ; but 

The better sort here pretend to the utmost are previously condemned to suffer all the 
compassion for animals of every kind : to | pains and hardships inflicted upon them 
hear them speak, a stranger would be apt . by man, or by each other, here. If this 
to imagine they could hardly hurt the gnat | be the i^ase, it may frequently happen, 
that slung them ; they seem so tender, and that while we whip pigs to death, or boil 
so full of pity, that one would lake them live lobs^rs, we are putting some^old ac- 
for the harmless friends of the whole crea- quaintance, some near relation, to excru- 
lion, the protectors of the meanest insect or ^liating tortures, and are serving him up 
reptile that was privileged with existence, to the very same table where he was once 
And yet (would you believe it?) I have the most welcome comj^anion. 
seen the very men who have thus boasted “ Kabul,” says the Zendavesla, “ was 
of their tenderness, at the same time de- born on the rushy Ivinks of the river 
voujjng the flesh of six different animals Mawra; his possessions were great, and 
tossed up in a fricassee. Strange con- Ins luxuries kefft pace with the affluence 
Irariety of cqpduct ! they pity, and they of his fortune ; he hated the harmless brah- 
cat the objects of their compassion ! The mins, and despised their hqjy religion ; 
lion roars with terror over its captive ; the every day his table was decked 'nut with 
tiger sends forth its hideous shriek to in- the flesh of an hundred different Mimals, 
.timidate its prey; no creature shows any and his cooks had an hundred mflerenl 
fondness for its short-lived prisoner, exce^f^ ways of dressing it, to solicit even satiety, 
a man and a cat. “ Notwithstanding all his eating, he'^id 

Man was born to live with innocence not arrive at old age; he died of a surfer-'^ 
and simplicity, but he has deviated from caused by intemperance ; upon this his soul 
nature ; he was born to share the bounties w'as carried ofr, in order to take its trial 
of Heaven, but he has monopolized them; Ixjfore a ^elect assembly of the souls of 
•he was born to govern the brute creation, those animals which his gluttony had 
but he is become their tyrant. If an epi-'j caused to be slain, and who were now 
cure now shall happen to surfeit on*his last appointed his judges, 
night’s feast, twenty animals the next day He trembled before a tribunal, to every 

art to undergo the most exquisite tortures, member of which he had formerly act<?d 
in order to provoke his appetite to another as an unmerciful tyrant: he sought for 
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p^, but found none disposed to grant*it 
*lB6es he not remember/ cries the angry 
boar, ‘ to what agonies I was put, not to 
satisfy his hunger, but his vanity ? I was 
first hunted to death, and my flesh scarce 
thought worthy of coming once to his table. 
Were my advice followed, he should do 
penance in tne shape of an hog, which in 
life he most resembled.* 

“‘lam rather,’ cries a sheep upon the 
bench, * for having him suffer under the 
appearance of a lamb ; we may then send 
him through four or five transmigrations 
in thespace of a month.’ — ‘ Were my voice 
of any weight in tlie assembly,’ cries a calf, 
‘.he should rather assume such a form as 
%nine ; I was bled every day, in order to j 
make my flesh white, and at last killed | 
without m<rcy.’ — ‘Would it not be wiser,* | 
cries a hen, * to cram him in the shape of 
a fowl, and\hen smother him in his own 
blood, as I was served?’ The majority of 
the assembly were pleased with this pun- 
ishment, and were going to condemn him 
without further delay, when the ox rose up 
to give his opinion, — ‘ I am informed,’ says 
this counsellor, ‘ that the prisongr at the 
bar has left a wife with child behind him. 
By my4cnowledgc in diviuationj,! foresee 
that this child will be a son, decrepit, 
feeble, sickly, a plague to himself and aH 
about him. What say you, then, my com- 
panions, if we condemn the father to ani- 
mate the body of his own son ; and by this 
means make him, feel in himself those 
miseries his intemperance must otherwise 
have entailed upon his i:Histerity?’ The 
whole court applauded the ingenuity of his 
I torture : they thanked him for his advice. 
Kabul -vj^s ^rif^en once more to revisit the 
earth ; and his soul, in the body of his own 
son, passed a period of thirty years, loaded 
with misery, anxiety, and disease,” 

LETTER XVI. 

T0 the same, f 

I KNOW not whether I am more obliged 
to the Chinese missionaries for tile instnic- 
tion I have received from them, or preju- 
diced by the falsehoods they have made 
me believe. By them I was told that the 
P(^pe was universally allowed to 1^ a man, 
and placed at the head of the church ; in 


England, however, they plainly prove him 
to be a whore in man’s clothes, and often 
bum him in effigy as an imjjostor. A 
thousand books have been written on 
either side of the question: priests arc 
eternally disputing against each other; 
and those mc^iths that want argument are 
filled with abuse. Whjph party must T 
believe? or shall I give credit to neither? 
Whdh I survey the absurdities and false- 
hoods with which the books of the 
Europeans are filled, I thank Heaven for 
having been bbrn in^Chiaa, and that I 
have sagacity enough to detect imposture. 

The Europeans reproach us with false 
history and fabulous chronology : how 
should they blush to see their own books, 
many of which are written by the doctors 
of their religion, filled with tjic most mon- 
strous fables, and attested with the utmost 
solemnity ! The bounds of a letter do not 
permit me to mention all the absurdities 
of this kind which, in my reading, I have 
met with. I shall confine myself to the 
accounts which some of their lettered men 
give of the persons of some of the inhabit- 
ants on our globe : and, not satisfied with 
the most solemn asseverations, they some- 
times pretend to have been eye-witnesses 
of what they describe. 

A Christian doctor, in one of his prin- 
cipal performances, says, that it was not 
impossible for a whole nation to have but 
one eye in the middle of the forehead. 
He is not satisfied Mdth leaving it in doubt ; 
but, in another work, assures us, th^Jhe 
fact was certain, and that he himsell was 
an eye-witness of it. “ W|jen,” says he, 
“1 took a journey into Ethiopia, in com- 
pany with several other servants of Christ, 
in order to preach the Gospel, there I 
beheld, in the southern provinces of that 
|iCOuntry, a nation which had only one eye 
iifthe midst of their foreheads.” 

Y ou will no doubt be surprised, rever- 
end Fum, with this author ^s effronteiy; 
but, alas ! he is not alone in this story ; 
he has only borrowed it from several 
others who wrote before him. Solinus' 
|%;reatcs another nation of Cyclops, the Ari- 
maspiahs,who inhabit those countries that 
border on the Caspian Sea. This author 
goes on to tell us of a people of In&ia 
who have but one leg and one eye, and 
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yet are extremely active, run witli great 
swiftness, and live by hunting. These 
people we scarce know how to pity or 
admire: but the men whom Pliny calls 
CynanR)lci, who have got the heads of 
dogs, really deserve our compassion : in- 
stead of language, they expisss their sen- 
timents by barkiijg. Soliniis confirms what 
Pliny mentions ; and Simon Mayole, a 
French bishop, talks of them as of jfeirti- 
cular and familiar acquaintances. “After 
passing the deserts of Egypt,” says he, 
“vve met witIL th(^ Kundkephaloi, who 
inhabit those regions that border on Ethi- 
opia : they live by hunting ; they cannot 
speak, but whistle ; their chins resembl^ a 
serpent’s head ; their hands are armed 
with long sharp claws ; their breast resem- 
bles that of a greyhound; and they excel in 
swiftness and agility.” Would you think 
it, my friend, that these odd kind of people 
are, notwithstanding their figure, exces- 
sively delicate? not even an alderman’s 
wife, or Chinese mandarine, can excel them 
in this particular. “These people,” con- | 
tinucs our faithful bishop, “never refuse i 
wine ; love roast and boiled meat: they are j 
l^articularly curious in having their meat 
well dressed, and spurn at it if in the least 
tainted.” “ When the Ptolemies reigned 
in Egypt,” says he, a little farther on, 

“ these men with dogs’ heads taught gram- 
mar and music.” For men who had no 
voices to teach music, and who could not 
speak, to teach grammar, is, I confess, 
alime extraordinary. Did ever thfe dis- 
ciples of Fold broach anything more 
ridiculous? _ 


upbn us something that we wanted before. 
Simon Mayole seems our particular friend 
in this respect ; if he has denied heads to 
one part of mankind, he has given tails to 
another. He describes many of the Eng- 
lish of his time, which is more than an 
hundred years ago, as having, tails. His 
own words are as follow : “ In England 
there are some families which have tails, 
as a punishment for deriding an Augustin 
friar sent by St. Gregory, and^dio preached 
in Dorsetshire. They sewed the tails of 
different animals to his clothes ; but^oon 
they found those tails enliailed upon them 
,and their posterity for ever.” It is cer- 
tain that the author had some ground for 
this description. Many of the English'^ 
wear tails to their wigs to this very day ; 

I as a mark, I suppose, of the aiWiquity of 
their families, and perhaps as ^ symbol of 
those tails with which they were formerly 
distinguished by nature. 

You see, my friend, there is nothing so 
ridiculous that has not at some time been 
said by some philosopher. The writers 
of books in Europe seem to think them- 
selves ai^horized to say what they please; 
and an ingenious philosopher among them 
has openV asserted, {hat he vrould'under- 
take to persuade the whole republic of 
Readers to believe, that the sun was nei- 
, ther the cause of light nor heat, if he 
I could only get six philosophers on his 
side. — Farewell. 

LE'JTER XVII. 

To the same. 


Hitherto we have seen men with heads Were an Asiatic politician to read the 
strangely deformed, and with dogs* heads ; | treaties of peace and friendship that have 
but what would you say if you heard of ' been annually making for more tlmn an 
men without any heads at all ? Pompo- ! hundred years among the inhabitAts of 
nius Mela, Solinus, and Auliis Gellius Europe, he would probably be surprised 
describe them to our hand : “The Blemi?c ; how it should ever happen that Chri?.ihn 
have a nose, eyes, and mouth on their ! princes could quarrel among each other. ^ 
breast ; or, as others will have it, placed j Their compacts for peace are drawn up 
on their shoulders.” with the utmefet precision, and ratified 

One would think that these authors had j with the greatest solemnity : to these each 
an antipathy to the human form, and were ' party prcmiises a sincere and inviolable 
resolved to make a new figure of their? obedience, and all wears the appearance 
own ; but let us do them justice. Though of ojjen friendship and unreserved recon- • 
they sometimes deprive us of a leg, an * dilation. . 

anfl, a head, or some such trifling part • Yet, notwithstanding those treaties, the 
of the body, they often as liberally bestow people of Europe are almost continually 
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at war. There is nothing more easy than 
t<f break a treaty ratified in all the usual 
forms, and yet neither party be the ag- 
gressor. One side, for instance, breaks a 
trifling article by mistake ; the opposite 
party, upon this, makes a small but pre- 
meditated reprisal ; this brings on a return 
of greater from the other ; both sides com- 
plain of injuries and infractions ; war is 
declared ; they beat — are beaten ; some ^ 
two or three hundred thousand men arc 
killed ; they grow tired ; leave off just ; 
where they began ; and so sit coolly down | 
to maRh new treaties. | 

The English and French seem to place ^ 
themselves foremost among the champion j 
%tates of Europe. Though parted by a j 
narrow sea, yet are they entirely of oppo- i 
site charaiters ; and, from their vicinity, ! 
are taught to fear and admire each other. 
They are alf present engaged in a very 
destnictive war, have already spilled much 
blood, are excessively irritated, and all 
upon., account of one side’s desiring to 
Avear greater quantities of furs than the 
other. 

The pretext of the war is about some 
lamls a thousand le^uc^ off,— a country 
cold, desolate, and^idcous— 2^..cduiftr 
belonging to a people who were m posses- 
sion for time iimfiemorial. The savages 
of Canada claim a property in the country* 
in dispute ; they have all the pretensions 
which long possession can confer. Here 
they had reigned for ages without rivals 
in dominion, and knew no enemies but 
the prowling bear or insidious tiger; 
their native forests produced all the ne- 
cessaries of life, and they found ample 
luxury iathi enjoyment. In this manner 
they mignt hhve continued to live to eter- 
nity, hkd not the English* been informed 
that those countries produced furs in great 
abmijance. From that moment the coun- 
ypj became an object of desire : it was 
TOund that furs were things very much 
wanted in England ; the ladies edged some 
of their clothes with furs, and muffs were 
worn both by gentlemen and ladies. In 
short, furs were found indispensably ne- 
cessary for the happiness of the state; and 
the king was consequently petitioned to 
gr^nt, not only the country of Canada, but 
fdl the savages belonging to it, to the sub- 


I jects of Englaiid, in order to have the 
* people supplied with proper quantities of 
i this necessary commodity. 

I So very reasonable a request was imme- 
i diately complied with, and large colonies 
were sent abroad to procure furs, and take 
possession. French, who were equally 

in want of furs, (for the^ were as fond of 
muffs and tippets as the English,) made 
the ^ry same request to their monarch, 
and met with the same gracious reception 
from their king, who generously granted 
what was not his to give. ^Vherever the 
French landed, they Called the country 
j their own ; and the English took posses- 
sion wherever they came, upon the same 
eqhitable pretensions. The harmless sa- 
vages made no opposition ; and, could the 
intruders have agreed together, they might 
/peaceably have shared this desolate coun- 
try between them ; but they quarrelled 
about the boundaries of their settlements, 
about grounds and rivers to which neither 
sidp could show any other right than that 
of power, and which neither could occupy 
j but by usurpation. Such is the contest, 

I that no honest man can heartily wish suc- 
j cess to cithe^ party. 

The war has continued for some time 
with various success. At first the French 
, seemed victorious ; but the English have 
j of late dispossessed them of the whole 
country in dispute. Think not, however, 
that success on one side is the harbinger 
of peace ; on the contrary, both parties 
must be heartily tired, to effect even, a 
temporary reconciliation. It should sJlicm 
the business of the victorious party to 
offer terms of peace : but tlferc are many 
in Phigland who, encouraged by success, 
are for still protracting the war. 

The best English politicians, however, 
ftire sensible, that to keep their present ' 
cdliquests would be rather a burden than 
an advantage to them ; rather a diminu- 
tion of their strength than an increase of 
j power. It is in the politic as in the hu- 
j man constitution : if the limbs grow too 
j large for the body, their size, instead of 
‘ improving, will diminish the vigour of the 
whole. *■ The colonies should always bear 
j an exact proportion to the mother coun- 
I try : when they grow populous, they gr<iw 
1 powerful^and, by becoming powerful, they 
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'^oecome independent also : thus subor- 
dination is destroyed, and a country 
swallowed up in the extent of its own do- 
minions. The Turkish empire would be 
more 6)rmidable, were it less extensive — 
were it not for those countries which it can 
neither command nor give entirely away, 
which it is obliged to protect, but from 
which it has no power to exact obe- 
dience. ^ 

Yet, obvious as these truths are, there 
are many Englishmen who are for trans- 
planting new Vlonies into this late acqui- 
sition, for ])copling*the deserts of America 
with the refuse of their countrymen, and 
(as they express it) with the waste of an 
exuberant nation. But who are those 
unhappy creatures who are to be thus 
drained away ? Not the sickly, for they 
are unwelcome guests abroad as well as 
at home ; nor the idle, for they would 
starve as well behind the Apalachian 
mountains as in the streets of London. 
This refuse is composed of the laborious 
and enterprising — of such men as can be 
serviceable to their country at home — of 
men who ought to be regarded as the 
sinews of the people, and cherished with 
every degree of political indulgence. And 
what are the commodities which this 
colony, when established, is to produce 
in return ? Why, raw silk, hemp, and to- 
bacco. England, therefore, must make an 
exchange of her best and bravest subjects 
for raw silk, hemp, and tobacco; her hardy 
veterans and honest tradesmen must be 
triiSRed for a box of snuff or a silk petti- 
coat. Strange absurdity ! Surely the poli- 
tics of the USlires are not more strange, 
who sell their religion, their wives, and 
their liberty, for a glass bead or a paltry 

penknife. — Farewell. 

• 

LETTER XVIII. " 

To iJte satw. 

The English love their wives with much 
passion, the Hollanders with much pru- 
dence : the English, when they give their 
hands, frequently give their hearts ; the 
Dutch give the hand, but keep the 
heart wisely in their own possession. The 
English love with violence, and expect 
violent love in return ; the Dutch are 


satisfied with the slightest acknowledg- 
ment, for they give little away. Tne 
English' expend many of the matrimonial 
comforts in the first year j the Dutch 
frugally husband out their pleasures, and 
are always constant, because they are 

alw. ays indifferent. ^ 

There seems very little difference be- 
tween a Dutch bridegroom and a Dutch 
husband. Both arc equally possessed of 
the same cool unexpecting "Serenity; they 
can see neither Elysium nor Paradise 
behind the curtain ; and Yiffrow,,*js.not 
more a goddess on th^ wedding-night 
than after twenty years matrimonial ac- 
j quaintance. On the other hand, many of 
I the English marry in order to have one ‘ 
i happy month in their lives ; they seem 
incapable of looking beyond th,it period ; 
they unite in hopes bf finding rapture, 

and, disappointed in that, disdain ever 
to accept of happiness. From hence we 
see open hatred ensue ; or, what is worse, 
concealed disgust under the appearance of 
fulsome endearment. Much formality, 
great civility, and studied compliments 
are exlijbited in public ; cross looks, 
sulky silence, or open recrimination, fill 
up their hours of private entertain ihent. 

Hence I am taught, whenever I see a 
i^ew married couple more than ordinarily 
lond before faces, to consider them as 
attempting to impose upon the company 
or themselves; either hating each other 
heartily, or consuming, that stock of love 
in the beginning of their course which 
.should serve tl»em through their whole 
journey. Neither side should expect 
those instances of kindncss,^which are 
inconsistent with true freeden?^ o^ happi- 
ness to bestow. Love, when founded in 
the heart, will show itself in a thJusand 
unpremeditated sallies of fondness ; but 
eveiy cool deliberate exhibition of% tiie 
passion only argues little understanding, ^ 
or gfcat insincerity. 

Choang was^the fondest husband, and 
Hansi the most endearing wife, in all the 
kingdom df Korea : they wei^e a pattern 
of conjugal bliss ; the inhabitants of the 
country around saw, and envied their, 
felicity: wherever Choang came, Hansi 
was sure to follow ; and in all th® 
pleasures of Hansi, Choang was ad- 
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n^tecl a partner. They walked liand*in resentment at so unkind a suspicion. As 
han^ wherever they appeared, showing her passion for him was not only great, 
every mark of mutual satisfaction, cm- but extremely delicate, she employed tears, 
bracing, kissing — their mouths were for anger, frowns, and exclamations, to chide 
everjoined; and, to speak in the language his suspicions: the widow hersdf was 
of anatomy, it was with them one per- inveighed against ; and Hansi declared, 
petiial anastomosis. she was resolved never to sleep under the 

Their love was so great, that it was same roof with a wretch, who, like her, 
thought nothing could interrupt their could be guilty of such barefaced in- 
mutual peace, when an accident hap- consfancy. The night was cold and 
pened, which,* in some measure, dimin- stormy ; liowever, the stranger was ob- 
ished the husband’s assurance of his wife’s liged to seek another lodging, for Choanj* 
hdelitii^ for love so rehned as his was was '.not disposed to ^resiaf, and Hansi 
subject to a thourand little disquietudes, would have her way. 

Happening to go one day alone among \ The widow had scarce been gone an 
the tombs that lay at some distance from hopr, when an old disciple of Choang’s, 
liis house, he there perceived a lady whom he had not seen for many years, 
dressed in the deepest mourning, (being came to pay him a visit. He was received 
clothed aft over in white,) fanning the with the utmost ceremony, placed in the 
wet clay Iha^. was raised over one of the most honourable seat at supper, and the 
graves with a large fan which she held i wine began to circulate with great freedom, 
her hand. Choang, who had early been I Choang and Hansi exhibited open marks 
taught wisdom in the school of Tao, was | of mutual tenderness and unfeigned re- 
unable to assign a cause for her present conciliation : nothing could equal their 
employment ; and coming up, civilly apparent happiness ; so fond a husband, 
demanded the reason, “Alas, replied so obedient a wife, few could behold 
the lady, her eyes bathed in teaiv, *^how without regretting their own infelicity ; 
is it possible to survive the loss of my when, lo ! their happiness was at once 
husbaii^, who lies buried in tl»s gmve ! disturbed by a most fatal accident. 
He was the best of men, the tendercst of Choang fell lifeless in an apoplectic fit 
husbands : with his dying breath he bick upon the floor. Every method was used, 
me never marry again till the earth over but in vain, for his recoveiy. Hansi was 
his grave should be dry ; and here you at first inconsolable for his death : after 
see me steadily resolving to obey his will, some hours, however, she found spirits to 
and endeavouring ^o dry it with my fan. read his last will. The ensuing day, she 
I have employed two whole days in ful- j began to moralize and talk wisdom ^ Jjn 
filling his commands, an^am determined next day, she was able to comfort the 
not to marry till they are punctually I young disciple ; and on Ihe third, to 
obeyed, evf n though his grave should : shorten a long story, they both agreed to 
take up4fou« 9ays in drying.” | be married. 

Cheung, who was struck with the There was now no longer mourning in 
widows beauty, could hot, however, the apartments : the body of Choang was^ 
avoid smiling at her haste to be married ; ^Jiw thrust into an old coffin, and placed in* 
buf^oncealing the cause of his mirth, ' one of the meanest rooms, there to lie un- 
Jiivilly invited her home, adding, that h< attended until the time prescribed by law 
nad a wife who might be capable of for his interment. In the meantime, Hansi 
giving her some consolation. As soon and the young disciple were arrayed in tkie 
as he and his guest were returned, he most magnificent habits ; the bride wore 
imparted to Hansi in private what he in her nose a jewel of immense price, and 
had seen, and cOuld not avoid expressing ^er lover w-as dressed in all the finery of 
his uneasiness that such might be his own his forhier master, together with a pair of 
case if his dearest wife should one day artificial whiskers that reached down to 
lAppen to siuvivo him. his toes. The hour of their nuptials f^as 

It is impossible to describe Hansfls ^rived; the whole fiimily sympathised 
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with their approaching happiness; the 
apartments were brightened up with lights 
that diffused the most exquisite perfume, 
and a lustre more bright than noon-day. 
'J'he hu.\y expected her youthful lover in 
an inner apartment with impatience ; when 
his servant, approaching with terror in his 
countenance, informed her, tnat his master 
was fallen into a fft which would certainly 
be mortal, unless the heart of a man littely 
dead could be obtained, and applied to 
his breast. She scarcely waited to hear 
the end of his i^ory, when, tucking up her 
clothes, she ran with a mattock in her 
liand to the coflin where Clioang lay, 
resolving to apply the heart of her dead 
husband as a cure for the living. She 
therefore struck the lid with the utmost 


tur#, made a shift to find contentment. 
— Farewell. 

I.ETTER XIX. 

To the savic. 

The gentleman dressed in black, who 
was my companion through Westminster 
Abl)ey, came yesterday to pay me a visit; 
and, after drinking tea, we both resolved 
to take a walk together, In order to enjoy 
the freshness of the country, which now 
begins to resume its verdure. Ilefore wo 
got out of the suburb^ howevei,'^’e 
were stopped in one of The streets by a 
T:rowd of people, gathered in a circle 
round a man and his wife, who seemed 
too loud and too angry to be understood. 


, violence. In a few blows the coffin flew 
open, when the body, which to all ap- 
pearance had been dead, began to piovc. 
Terrified at the sight, llaiisi dropped the 
mattock, and Clioang walked out, aston- 
ished at his own situation, his wife’s un- 
usual magnificence, and her more amazing 
surprise. He went among the apartments, 
unable to conceive the cause of so much 
splendour. He was not long in suspense 
before his domestics informed him of 
every transaction since he first became 
insensible. He could scarce believe 
what they told him, and went in pursuit 
of Ilaiisi herself, in order to receive more 
certain information, or to reproach her 
infidelity. But she jirevented his rc- 
jiroaches : he found licr weltering in 
bldB?^; for she had stabbed herself to the 
heart, being unable to survive her shame 
-and disappoinflneiit. 

Clioang, being a philosopher, was too 
wise to make any loud lamentations : he 
thought it best to bear his loss with 
Serenity ; so, mending up the old coffin 
. wheVe he had Iain liimsclf, he placed his 
faithless spouse in his room ; and un- 
willing that so many nuptial preparations 
should be expended in vain, he the sam- 
mght married the widow with tlic large 
fan; 

As they both were apprised of the 
foibles of each other beforehand, they 
knew how to excuse them after marriage. 
Tl^y lived together for many years in 
great tranquillity, and not expecting rap- 


The people were highly pleasccl^with the 
dispute, which, upon inquiry, we found 
to be between Dr. Cacafog«,‘ an apo- 
I thccary, and^ his wife. The doctor, 
j it seems, coming unexpectedly into his 
wife’s apartment, found a genllcman 
there, in circumstances not in the least 
equivocal. 

The tloctor, who was a person of nice 
honour, fesolving to revenge the flagrant 
insult, immediately flew to the chijnney- 
picce, andt taking down a rusty blunder- 
l)uss, drew the trigger upon the defiler of 
Ifls bed : the deliiupicnt would certainly 
have been shot through the head, but 
that the piece had not been charged for 
many years. The gallant made a shift to 
escape through the window, but the lady 
j .still remained ; ^nd, as she well knew 
I her husband’s temper, undertook to man- 
age the quarrel without a second. He 
w.'is furious, and she load ^ their noise 
had gathered all the mob, wli® charitably 
assembled on the occasion, not to prgvent, 
^but to enjoy the quarrel. 

“ Alas ! ’* said I to my companion, 
“ what will become of this unhajVpy 
creature thus caught in adultery ? Believe 
me, I pity her ^rom my heart ; her lius- 
band, 1 suppose, will .show her no mercy. 
Will they burn her, as in India, or behead 
iher, as in Persia? Will they load her 
with stripes, as in Turkey, or keep her in 
i perpetual imprisonment, as with us in 
I China ? Prithee, what is the wife’s pun- 
ishment in England for such oflences?* 


I 
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— When a lady is thus caught trippi»g,’* 
fbpiied my companion, ^‘they never 
punish her, but the husband.” — “You 
surely jesl,” interrupted I ; “ I am a 
foreigner, and you would abuse my igno- 
rance ! ” — “I am really serious,” re- 
turned he “Dr. Cacafogo has caught 
his wife in the act ; but, as he had no 
witnesses, his small testimony goes for 
nothing : the consequence, therefore, of 
his discovery will be, that she will be 
packed off to live among her relations, 
an^ihe doctor must be obliged to allow 
her "a separate^ maintenance.” — “Amaz- 
ing ! ” cried I ; “is it not enough that 
she is permitted to live separate from 
> the object she detests, but must he give 
her money to keep her in spirits too?” — 
“That hj must,” said my guide, “and 
be called a cuckold by all his neighbours 
into the baVgain. The men will laugh at 
him, the ladies will pityhim ; and all that 
his warmest friends can say in his favour 
will be that ‘ the poor good soul has never 
had <iny harm in him,’” — “1 want 
patience,” interrupted I. “ What 1 are 
there no private chastisemcuh^ for the 
wife — no schools of penitence to show 
her folly—no rods for such dplyicments ?” 
— ** Pshaw, man,” replied he, smding, “ if 
every delinquent among us were to be 
treated in your manner, one half of tlic 
kingdom would flog the other.” , I must 
confess, my dear Kura, that if I were an 
English husband,^ of all things I would 
take care not to be jealous, nor busily pry 
into those secrets my wifj was pleased to 
keep from me. Should I detect her 
iiifidelity, what is the consequence ? If I 
calmly the abuse, I am laughed at 
by her and her gallant : if I talk my 
griefs^*- aloud, like a tragedy hero, I am 
laughed at by the whole world. I'he^ 
ccnvse, then, I would take would be, 
.whenever I went out, to tell my wife 
where I was going, lest I should unex- 
pectedly meet her abroad in company 
with some dear deceiver. Whenever I 
returned, 1 would use a peculiar rap at 
the door, and ’give four loud hems as I* 
walked deliberately up the staircase. 1 
would never inquisitively peep under her 
ted, or look l)ehind the curtains. . And 
even though 1 knew the captain was 


there, I would calmly take a dish of my 
wife’s cool tea, and talk of the army 
with reverence. 

Of all nations, the Russians seem to 
me to behave most wisely in sjieli cir- 
cumstances. The wife promises her hus- 
band never to let him see her trans- 
gi-cssions 01 this natifre ; and he as 
i punctually promises, -v^heiiever she is so 
I detected, without the least anger, to beat 
her without mercy : so they both know 
what each has to expect ; the lady trans- 
gresses, is beaten, taken ar ain into favour, 
and all goes on as before. 

When a Russian young lady, therefore, 
is to be married, her father, with a cucl- 
in his hand, asks the bridegroom, 
whether he chooses this virgin for his 
bride ? to which the other replies in the 
affirmative. Upon this, the father, turn- 
ing the lady three times round, and 
giving her three strokes with his cudgel 
on the back, — “ My dear,” cries he, 
“ these are the last blows you arc ever to 
receive from your lender father : I resign 
my authority, and my cudgel, lo your 
husband ; he knows better than me the 
use of either.” The bridegroom knows 
decorum too well lo accept of the cudgel 
abruptly ; he assures the father that the 
lady will never want it, and that he would 
not for the world make any use of it : 
but the father, who knows what the lady 
may want better than lie, insists upon his 
acceptance ; upon this there follows a 
scene of Russian politeness, while one 
refuses, and the other offers, the cCogcl. 
The whole, however, ends with the 
bridegroom’s taking it ; fepon which the 
lady drops a curtsey in token of obedience, 
and the ceremony proceeds as usual. 

I'here is something excessively fair and 
open in this method of courtship ; bjr 
this both sides are prepared for all the 
matrimonial adventures that are to fol- 
low. Marriage has been compared to 
a game of skill for life : it is generous 
thus in both parties to declare they are 
sharpers in the beginning. In England, 

I am told, both sides use every art to 
conccid their defects from each other 
before marriage, and the rest of their 
lives may be regarded as doing penppee 
for their former dissimulation. — Farewell. 
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LETTER XX. 

To ihe same. 

The Repnhlk of Letters is a very common 
expression among the Europeans ; and 
yet wlicn applied to the learned of 
Europe is the most absurd^that can be 
imagined ; since i^othing is more unlike a 
rej)ublic than the society which goes by 
that name. From this expression *one 
would be a]3t to imagine that the learned 
were united into a single body, joining 
their interests, Vnd concurring in the same 
design. V rom this one might be apt to 
compare them to our literary societies in 
China, where each acknowledges a just 
subordination, and all contribute to buifd 
the temple of science, without attempting, 
from ignorance or envy, to obstruct each 
otlier. 

But very dilTerent is the state of learn- 
ing here : every member of this fancied 
republic is desirous of governing, and 
none willing to obey ; each looks upon 
his fellow as a rival, not an assistant in 
the same pursuit. They calumniate, they 
injure, they despise, they ridicule eacli 
other ; if one man writes a book that 
pleases, others shall write books to show 
that he might have given still greater 
pleasure, or should not have pleased. If 
one hajipcns to hit upon something new, 
there are numbers ready to assure the 
public that all this was no novelty to 
them or the learned ; that Cardanus, or 
Bimms, or some other author too dull' to 
be generally read, had anticipated the 
discovery. Thus, instead of uniting like 
the meinbers t>f a commonwealth, they 
are divided into almost as many factions 
as there are men ; and their jarring 
constitution, instead of being styled a 
fepublic of letters, should be entitled an 
anarchy of literature. 

It is true, there are some of superior 
abilities, who reverence and esteem each 
other ; but their mutual admiration is not 
sufficient to shield off the contempt of 
the crowd. The wise are but few, and 
they praise with a feeble voice; the vulgar 
are many, and roar in reproaches. • The 
truly great seldom unite in societies ; 
ha^j^i few meetings, no cabals ; the dunces 
hunt in full cry, till theyliave run down a 


reputation, and then snarl and fight with 
each other about dividing the spoif 
Here you may see the compilers and the 
book-answerers of every month, when 
they have cut up some respectable name, 
most frequently reproaching each other 
with stupidity and dulness ; ^resembling 
the wolves of the Russian forest, who 
prey upon venison, or hon«;-flesh, when 
they can get it ; but in cases of necessity, 
lying in wait to devour* each other. 
While they have new books to cut up, 
they make a hearty meal ; but if jjiis 
resource should unhapp^y fail, then it 
js that critics eat up critics, and com- 
pilers rob from compilations. 

• Confucius observes, that it is the duty 
of the learned to unite society more 
closely, and to persuade men t<p become 
citizens of the world ; but the authors I 
refer to are not only for disuniting society, 
but kingdoms also : if the English are 
at w'ar with France, tlie dunces of France 
think it their duty to be at war with those 
of England. Thus Frtb'on, one of their 
first-rate scribblers, thinks proper to 
charactci^se all the English writers in the 
gross : “ Their whole merit,” says he, 
“ consists in exaggeration, and ottbn in 
extravagance : correct their pieces as you 
pjease, there still remains a leaven which 
comipts the whole. They sometimes 
discover genius, but not the smallest 
share of taste : England is not a soil for 
i the plants of genius to ^thrive in.” This 
is open enough, with not the least adula- 
tion in the picture : but hear what a 
Frenchman of acknowledged abilities 
says upon the same subject : **^1 am at a 
loss to determine in what ex^el the 
English, or where they excel us ; when I 
compare the merits of both in any one 
jispecies of literary composition, so many 
reputable and pleasing writers present 
themselves from either country, that my 
judgment rests in suspense : I am pleased 
with the disqui^tion, without finding the 
object of my inquiry.” But lest you 
should thiifk the French alone are faulty 
jiin this respect, hear how an English 
journalist delivers his sentiments of them : 
“We are amazed,” says he, “to find so 
many works translated from the French# 
while we have such numbers neglected of 
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rar own. In our opinion, notwithstandiing 
their fame throughout the rest of Europe, 
the French are the most contemptible rea- 
soners (we had almost said writers) that can 
be imagined. However, nevertheless, ex- 
cepting,” &c. Another English writer, 
Snaftesbury, if I remember, on the con- 
trary, says that the French authors are | 
pleasing and«5udicious, more clear, more 
methodical and entertaining, than those 
of his own country. 

From these opposite pictures you per- 
ceive that the good authors of cither 
country praise, ^and the bad revile, each 
other ; and yet, perhaps, you will be surn | 
prised that indifierent writers should thus 
be the most apt to censure, as they haver 
the most to apprehend from recrimination: 
you ma)^ perha]^s, imagine, that such as 
are possessed of fame themselves should 
be most ready to declare their opinions, 
since what they say might pass for dc- , 
cision. But the truth happens to be, 
tliat the great are solicitous only of raising 
their own reputations, while the opposite 
class, alas ! are solicitous of bringing [ 
every reputation down to a kvel with | 
their own. I 

But let us acquit them of nalice and i 
envy. A critic is often guided by the I 
same motives that direct his author : tlje j 
author endeavours to persuade us, that he 
has written a good book; the critic is 
equally solicitous to show that he could 
write a better had he thought proper. A 
critic is a being possessed of all the 
vanity, but not the genhis, of a scholar : 
incapable, from his native weakness, of | 
lifting hin^sclf from the ground, he applies ; 
to con«‘iguohs merit for support ; makes j 
the soortive sallies of {mother’s imagina 
tion fiis serious employment ; pretends to 
take our feelings under his care ; teaches 
wticre to condemn, where to lay the em- 
phasis of praise ; and may with as much 
justice be called a man- of taste as the 
Chinese wlio measures \iis wisdom by 
the length of his nails. 

If, then, a book, spirited or bumorous, 
happens to 'appear in the republic of j 
letters, several critics are in waiting to bid ■ 
the public not to laugh at a single line of j 
et ; for themselves had read it, and they 
know what is proper to excite laughter. I 


Other critics contradict the fulminations 
of this tribunal, call them all spiders, 
and assure the public, that they ought to 
laugh without restraint. Another set are 
in the meantime quietly employed in 
writing notes to the book, intended to 
show the particular passages to be laughed 
at : when these are oub others still there 
are who write notes upon notes : thus a 
sin^e new book employs not only the 
paper-makers, the printers, the pressmen, 
the bookbinders, the hawkers, but twenty 
critics, and as many comp^fers. In short, 
the body of the learned may be compared 
to a Persian army, where there are many 
pjoneers, several sutlers, numberless ser- 
vants, women and children in abundance, 
and but few soldiers. — Adieu. 

LETTER XXL 

To the same. 

The English are as fond of seeing plays 
acted as the Chinese ; but there is a vast 
difference in the manner of conducting 
them. We play our pieces in the open 
air, the English theirs under cover; wc 
act by daylight, they by the blaze of torches, 
One of our plays continues eight or ten 
days successively ; an English piece seldom 
[ takes up above four hours in the represen- 
tation. 

My companion in black, with whom I 
am now beginning to contract an intimacy, 
introduced me a few nights ago to the play- 
house, where w^e placed ourselves con- 
veniently at the foot of the stage. Ks the 
curtain was not drawn before my arrival, 
I had an opportunity of' observing the 
behaviour of the spectators, and indulging 
those reflections which novelty generally 
inspires. 

'The richest in general were placed in the 
lowest seats, and the poor rose above them 
in degrees proportioned to their poverty. 
The order of precedence seemed here in- 
verted ; those who were undermost all the 
day, now enjoyed a temporary eminence, 
and became masters of the ceremonies. 
It was they who called for the music, in- 
dulging every noisy freedom, and testifying 
all the insolence of beggary in exaltation. 

They who held the middle region seemed 
not so riotous as those above them, nor 
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yet so tame as those below : to judge by 
their looks, many of them seemed strangers 
there as well as myself ; they were chiefly 
employed, during this period of expecta- 
tion, \n eating oranges, reading the story 
of the play, or making assignations. 

Those who sat in the lowe|f rows, which 
are called the pit, seemed to consider them- 
selves as judges of the merit of the poet 
and the performers ; they were assenfbled 
partly to be aiViused, and partly to show 
their taste ; appearing to labour under that 
restraint whict^ an affectation of superior 
discernment generally produces. My com- 
j^anion, however, informed me, that not 
one in a hundred of them knew even the 
first principles of criticism ; that they As- 
sumed the right of being censors because 
there was none to contradict their preten- 
sions ; and that every man who now called 
liimself a connoisseur, became such to all 
intents and purposes^ 

” Those wlioTatira boxes appeared in 
the most unhappy situation of all. The 
rest of the audience came merely for their 
own amusement ; these, rather to furnish 
out a part of the entertainment themselves. 

I could not avoid considering them as 
acting parts in dumb show — not a curtsey 
or nod that was not the result of art; 
not a look nor a smile that was not de- 
signed for murder. Gentlemen and ladies | 
ogled each other through spectacles; for 
my companion observed, that blindness 
was oflatc become fashionable ; all affected 
iiidifferencc and ease, while their hearts at ! 
lli^lme time burned for conquest. Upon | 
tlie whole, the lights, the music, the ladies j 
■ i their gayest^resses, the men with cheer- 
fulness and expectation in their looks, all 
conspired to make a most agreeable pic- 
ture, and to fill a heart that sympathises 
•at human happiness with inexpressible i 
serenity. 

The expected time for the play to begin 
at last arrived; the curtain was drawn, , 
and the actors came on. A woman, who | 
personated a queen, came in curtseying 
to the audience, who clapped their hands 
upon her appearance. Clapping of hands< 
is, it seems, the manner of applauding in 
hhigland ; the manner is absurd, but every 
Ci^ntry, you know, has its jjeculiar absur- j 
dities. 1 was equally surprised, however, j 
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at •the submission of the actress, who 
should have considered herself as a queeff, 
as at the little discernment of the audience 
who gave her such marks of applause be- 
fore she attempted to deserve them. Pre- 
liminaries between her and the audience 
being thus adjusted, the dialogue was sup- 
ported between her and a most hopeful 
youth, who acted the part other confidant 
They both appeared in extreme distress, 
for it seems the queen had lost a child some 
fifteen years before, and still kept its dcai 
resemblance next her heart, while her \Jnc 
companion bore a part iigher sorrows. 

^ Pier lamentations grew loud; conifor 
is offered, but she detests the very sound 
[•she bids them preach comfort to the winds, 
Upon this her husband comes in, who. 
seeing the queen so much aillkted, car 
himself hardly refmin from tears, or avoir 
partaking in the soft distress. * After thuj 
grieving through three scenes, the curtail 
dropped for the first act. 

“ Truly,” said I to my companion, ** these 
kings and queens are very much disturbed 
at no very great misfortune : certain I am, 
were pqpple of humbler stations to act 
in this manner, they would be thought 
divested qf common sense.” 1 liad^carce 
finished this observation, when the curtain 
rose, and the king came on in a violent 
passion. His wife had, it seems, refused 
his proffered tenderness, had spurned his 
royal embrace, and he seemed resolved not 
to survive her fierce cljisdain. After lie 
had thus fretted, and the queen had fretted 
through the seosnd act, the curtain was 
let down once more. 

“ Now,” says my companion, “ you 
perceive the king to be a latA o^ spirit ; 
he feels at every pore : one 01 your phleg- 
matic sons of clay would have givtn the 
queen her own way, and let her come to 
herself by degrees; but the king is for 
immediate tenderness, or instant deaths 
death and tenderness are leading passions* 
of every modfem buskined hero; this 
moment they embrace, and the next stab, 
mixing daggers and kisses in every period.” 

I was going to second his remarks, when 
my attention was engrossed by a new 
object; a man came in balancing a straw 
upon his nose, and the audience weij^ 
clapping their hands in all the raptures of 
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applause. ^‘To what purpose,” crie<d I, 
^does this unmeaning figure make his ap- 
pearance? is he a part of the plot?” — 
“Unmeaning do you call him ?^* replied 
my friend in black ; ** this is one of the 
most important characters of the whole 
])lay; noth^g pleases the people more 
than seeing a straw balanced : there is a 
great deal of meaning in a straw : there is 
something suited to every apprehension 
in the sight and a fellow possessed of 
talents like these is sure of making his 
fortune.” 

The third act^now began with an actor 
who came to inform us that he was thi-, 
villain of the play, and intended to show 
strange things before all was over. He* 
was joined by another who seemed as 
much disposed for mischief as he ; their 
intrigues continued through this whole 
division. ^ If that be a villain,” said 1, 
“ he must be a very stupid one to tell his 
secrets without being asked; such soli- 
loquies of late are never admitted in 
China.” 

The noise of clapping interrupted me 
once more; a child of six years />old was 
learning to dance on the stage, which gave 
the ladies and mandarines infinUe satisfac- 
tion. “I am sorry,” said I, “to see the 
pretty creature so early learning so bad a 
trade; dancing being, I presume, as con- 
temptible here as in China,” — “Quite 
the reverse,” interrupted my companion; 
“ dancing is a very, reputable and genteel 
employment here; men have a greater 
cliance for encouragemeiJt from the merit 
of their heels than their heads. One who 
jumps up and flourishes his toes three 
limes b/ijfore'iie comes to the ground, may 
have three hundred a year: he who flou- 
rishes‘‘them four times, gets four hundred ; 
but he who arrives at five is inestimable, 
and may demand what salary he thinks 
proper. The female dancers, too, are 
valued for this sort of jumping and cross- 
ing ; and it is a cant word'amongst them, 
that she deserves most who shows highest 
But the fourth act is begun; ‘'let us be 
attentive.” 

In the fourth act the queen finds her 
long lost child, now grown up into a youth 
af smart parts and great qualifications; 
wherefore she wisely considers that the 


crown will fit his head belter than lliat of 
her husband, whom she knows to be a 
driveller. The king discovers her design, 
and here comes on the deep distress; he 
loves the queen, and he loves the king- 
dom; he resolves, therefore, in order to 
possess both|.that her son must die. The 
queen exclaims at his barbarity, is frantic 
with rage, and at length, overcome with 
sorrbw, falls into a fit; upon which the 
curtain drops, and the act is concluded. 

“ Observe the art of the poet,” cries my 
companion. “When the#Jlueen can say 
no more, she falls into a fit. While thus 
her eyes are shut, while she is supported 
in the arms of her Abigail, what horrors 
do we not fancy! We feci it in every 
nerve : take my word for it, that fits are 
the true aposiopcsis of modem tragedy.” 

The fifth act began, and a busy piece it 
was. Scenes shifting, trumpets sounding, 
mobs hallooing, carpets spreading, guards 
bustling from one door to another ; gods, 
demons, daggers, racks, and ratsbane. 
But wlicther the king was killed, or the 
queen was drowned, or the son was poi- 
soned, I have absolutely forgotten. 

When the play was over, I could not 
avoid observing, that the persons of the 
drama appeared in as much distress in the 
first act as the last. “ How is it possible, ” 
said 1, “ to sympathise with them through 
five long acts ! Pity is but a short-lived 
passion. I hate to hear an actor mouth- 
ing trifles : neither startings, strainings, 
nor attitudes, affect me, unless there 
cause: after I have been once or twice 
deceived by those unmeaning alarms, my 
heart sleeps in yieacc, probably unaffected 
by the principal distress. There should 
be one great passion aimed at by the actor 
as well as the poet ; all the rest should be 
subordinate, and only contribute to make 
that the greater; if the actor, therefore, 
exclaims upon every occasion, in tones of 
despair, he attempts to move us too soon ; 
he anticipates the blow, he ceases to 
affect, though he gains our applause.” 

I scarce perceived that the audience 
were almost all departed ; wherefore, 
mixing with the crowd, my companion 
and 1 got into the street, where, essaying 
an hundred obstacles from coach-wheels 
and palanquin poles, like birds in their 
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flight through the branches of a forest, 
after various turnings, we both at length 
got home in safety. — Adieu. 

LETTER XXII. 

From ihe same. ^ 

The letter whict came by the way of 
Smyrna, and which you sent me un- 
opened, was from my son. As I fiave 
permitted you to take copies of all those 
I sent to China, you might have made no 
ceremony in opening those directed to 
me. Either in joy or sorrow, my friend 
should participate in my feelings. It | 
would give pleasure to see a good m^n | 
pleased at my success ; it would give 
almost equal pleasure to see him sympa- 
thise at my disappointment. 

Every account I receive from the East 
seems to come loaded with some new 
affliction. My wife and daughter were , 
taken from me, and yet I sustained the 
loss with intrepidity; my son is made a 
slave among the barbarians, which was 
the only blow that could have reached my 
heart: yes, I will indulge the transports 
of nature for a little, in order to show I 
can overcome them in the end. True 
magnanimity consists not in never falling, 
but in rising every time we fall. 

When our mighty emperor had pub- 
lislied his displeasure at my departure, 
and seized upon all that was mine, my ! 
son was privately secreted from his resent- | 
Under tljc protection and guardian- 
si lip of I'um Hoam, the best and the ’ 
wisest of all the inhabitants of China, he j 
was for some time instructed in the learn- ; 

of the missionaries, and the wisdom ! 
of the East. But hearing of my adven ' 
,tures, and incited by filial piety, he was 
resolved to follow my fortunes, and share, 
my distress. 

He passed the confines of China in 
disguise, hired himself as a camel-driver 
to a caravan that was crossing the deserts j 
of Thibet, and was within one day’s | 
journey of tlie river Laur, which divides 
tliat country from India, when a body of^ 
wandering Tartars falling unexpectedly 
upon the caravan, plundered it, and 
niKle those who escaped their first fury 
slaves. By those he was led into the ex- 


I tensive and desolate regions that border 
on the shores of the Aral lake. • 

j Here he lived by hunting ; and was 
I obliged to supply cveiy day a certain 
proportion of the spoil, to regale his 
savage masters. Ilis learning, his virtues, 
and even his beauty, were cmalifications 
that no way served to reeoinmend him ; 
they knew no merit, but that of providing 
lai^e quantities of milk and raw flesh ; 
and were sensible of no happiness but 
that of rioting on the undressed meal. 

Some merchants from Mesched, how- 
ever, coming to trade v^th the TarTars 
I Tor slaves, he was sold among tlie num- 
I Der, and led into the kingdom of Persia, 
^here he is now detained. He is there • 
obliged to watch the looks of a volup- 
tuous and cruel master, a mai» fond of 
pleasure, yet incapable of refinement, 
whom many years’ service In war has 
taught pride, but not bravery. 

I That treasure which I still keep within 
I my bosom — my child, my all that was 
left to me — is now a slave. Good 
heavens 1 w^hy was this ? Why have I 
been in^oduced into this mortal apart- 
ment, to be a spectator of my own mis- 
fortunes, ^nd the misfortunes of my fel 
low-creatures? Wherever I turn, what a 
labyrinth of doubt, error, and disappoint- 
ment appears I Why was I brought into 
being? for what purposes made? from 
whence have I come ? whither strayed ? 
or to what regions ,am I -hastening? 
Reason cannot resolve. It lends a ray to 
show the borrow of my prison, but not a 
light to guide me to escape them. Ye 
boasted revelations of the earth, how 
little do you aid the inquiry f ^ow am 
1 surprised at the inconsistency of the 
Magi I 7'heir two principles of goAl and 
evil affright me. The Indian who bathes 
his visage in urine, and calls it piety, 
strikes me with astonishment. The Chris- . 
tian who believes in three Gods is highly^ 
absurd. The Jtfws,.who pretend that Deity 
is pleased with tlie effusion of blood, arc 
not less displeasing. I am equally sur- 
prised, that rational beings can come 
from the extremities of the earth, 
order to kiss a stone, or scatter pebbles. 
How contrary to reason arc those I ai^ 
yet all oretend to teach me to be happy. 
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Surely all men are blind and ignofant 
ii truth. Mankind wanders, unknowing 
his way, from morning till evening. 
Where shall we turn after happiness ; or 
is it wisest to desist from the pursuit ? — 
Like reptiles in a corner of some stupen- 
dous palace^ we peep from our holes, look 
about us, wonder at all we sec, but are 
ignorant of the great architect’s design. 
Oh for a revelation of Himself, for a 
plan of His •universal system ! Oh for 
the reasons of our creation ; or why were 
we jyeated to be thus unhappy ! If we 
are to experienfe no other felicity but | 
what this life affords, then are we miser-,, 
able indeed ; if we are born only to look 
•^about us, repine and die, then has Ilea-' 
ven been guilty of injustice. If this life 
terminatoL my existence, I despise the 
blessings of Providence, and the wisdom 
of the giveV ; if this life be my all, let 
the following epitaph be written on the 
tomb of Altangi ; — BY my father’s 
CRIMES I RECEIVED THIS J BY MY OWN 
CRIMES I BEQUEATH IT TO POS- 
TERITY I 

LETTER XXIII. 

To iJte same. 

Yet, while I sometimes lament the casf 
of humanity, and the depravity of human 
nature, there nowand then appear gleams 
of greatness that serve to relieve the eye 
oppressed with t,he hideous prospect, 
and resemble those cultivated spots that 
are sometimes found in the midst of an 
Asiatic wilderness. I see many superior 
excellences among the English, which it 
is not ii) th^ ^ower of all tlieir follies to 
hide : ^ I see virtues, which in other coun- 
tries vht known only to a few, practised 
here by every rank of people. 

I know not whether it proceeds from 
f their superior opulence that the English 
'are more charitable than the rest of man- 
kmd ; whether by beiitg ttossessed of all 
the conveniences of life themselves, they 
have more leisure to perceive the uneasy 
situation of the distressed ; whatever be 
the motive, they are not only the most 
charitable of my other nation, but most 
jwheious in distinguishing the properest 
objects of compasuon. 


In other countries, the giver is generally 
influenced l)y the immediate impulse of 
pity ; his generosity is exerted as much to 
relieve his own uneasy sensations as to 
comfort the object in distress. In Eng- 
land, benefactions are of a more general 
nature. So|ie men of fortune and uni- 
versal benevolence prQ])ose the proper 
I objects ; the wants and the merits of the 
j petitioners are canvassed by the people ; 
neither passion nor pity find a place in 
the cool discussion ; and charity is then 
only exerted when it ha« received the 
approbation of reason. 

A late instance of this finely directed 
benevolence forces itself so strongly on 
my imagination, that it in a manner re- 
conciles me to pleasure, and once more 
makes me the universal friend df man. 

The English and French have not only 
political reasons to induce tliem to mutual 
hatred, but often the more prevailing 
motive of private interest to widen the 
breach. A war lietween other countries 
I is carried on collectively ; army fights 
against army, and a man’s own private 
resentment is lost in that of the com- 
munity : but in England and France, the 
individuals of each country plunder each 
other at sea without redress, and con- 
sequently feel that animosity against each 
other which passengers do at a rol^ber. 
They have for some time carried on an 
expensive war ; and several captives have 
been taken on both sides : those made 
prisoners by the French have been ijs'^d 
with cruelty, and guarded with unn’^ces- 
j saiy caution ; those taken by the English, 
being much more numerous, were con- 
fined in tlie ordinary manner ; and not 
being released by their countrymen, began 
to feel all those inconveniences which 
arise from want of covering and long' 
confinement. 

Their countrymen were informed of 
their deplorable situation ; but they, more 
intent on annoying their enemies than 
relieving their friends, refused the least 
assistance. The English now saw thou- 
|» sands of their fellow-creatures starving in 
j every ‘prison, forsaken by those whose 
. duty it was to protect them, labouring 
I with disease, and without clotlies to ke^^p 
j. off the severity of the season. Nations 
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benevolence prevailed over national ani- gidned three signal victories over Ae 
mosity ; their prisoners were indeed ene- Tartars, who had invaded his dominions, 
mies, but they were enemies in distress ; returned to Nankin, in order to enjoy 
they ceased to be hateful when they no the glory of his conquest. After he had 
longer* continued to be formidable : for- rested for some days, the people, who 
getting, therefore, their national hatred, are naturally fond of ]Drocessions, im- 
the men who were brave enough to con- patiently expected the triui^phant entry 
quer, were genq^ous enough to forgive ; which emperors upon such occasions 
and they whom all the world seemfd to were accustomed to make : their mur- 
have disclaimed, at last found pity and murs came to the emperor’s ear ; he 
redress from those they attempted to sub- loved his people, and was willing to do 
due. A subscription was opened, ample all in his power to satisfy their just desires, 
charities colleated, proper necessaries pro- He therefore assured them, that lit in- 
cured, and the poor gay sons of a merry I tended, upon the next (past of the Lan- 
nation were once more taught to resume j terns, to exhibit one of the most glorious 
llicir former gaiety. _ triumphs that had ever been seen in 

When I cast my eye over the list’ of ^ China. • 

those who contributed on this occasion, The people were in raptures at his 
I find the names almost entirely English ; condescension ; and, on the Appointed 
scarce one foreigner appears among the day, assembled at the gates of the palace 
number. It was for Englishmen alone to with the most eager expectations. Here 
be capable of such exalted virtue. I own they waited for some time, without seeing 
I cannot look over this catalogue of | any of those preparations which usually 
good men and philosophers, without precede a pageant. The lantern, with 
thinking better of myself, because it ten thousand tapers, was not yet brought 
makes me entertain a more favourable forth ; the fireworks, which usually 
opinion of mankind. I am particularly coveredi the city walls, were not yet 
struck with one who writes these words lighted : the people once more began to 
upon the paper that enclosed his bene- murmur fiit this delay, when, in tliC midst 
faction : “ The mite of an Englishman, of their impatience, the palace-gates flew 
a citizen of the world, to Frenchmen, ^pen, and the emperor himself appeared, 
prisoners of war, and naked.” I only I not in splendour or magnificence, but in 
wish that he may find as much pleasure ! an ordinary habit, followed by the blind, 
from his virtues as I have done in j the maimed, and the strangers of the 
reflecting upon them ; that alone will i city, all in new clotheg, and each carrying 
4ty|^y reward him. Such a on 6 , my in his hand money enough to supply his 
friend, is an honour to human nature ; he necessities for tile year. The people were 
makes no pj,ivate distinctions of party; at first amazed, but soon perceived the 
all that are stamped with the divine wisdom of their king, who tgught them, 
image of their Creator are friends to tliat to make one man hapjjy, ^as more 
him : he is a native of the w’orld ; and | truly great than having ten thousand 
the Emperor of China may be proud that captives groaning at the wheels his 
he has such a countr3rman. « chariot. — Adieu. •* 

To rejoice at the destruction of our 


enemies is a foible grafted upon human 
nature, and we must be permitted to 
indulge it : the true way ot atoning for 
such an ill-founded pleasure, is thus to 
•turn our triumph into an act of bene- 
volence, and to testify our own joy by* 
endeavouring to banish anxiety from 
others. 

#Hamti, the best imd wisest emperor 
that ever filled the throne, after having 


LETTER XXIV. 

•' To the same. 

Whatever may be the merits of the 
English Ih other sciences, they seem pe- 
culiarly excellent in the art of healing. 
There is scarcely a disorder incident to - 
humanity, ^inst which they are not 
possessed with a most infallible antidole. 
The professors of other arts confess the 
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inevitable intricacy of things $ talk with 
dSiibt, and decide with hesitation : but 
doubting is entirely unknown in medicine; 
the advertising professors here delight in 
cases of difficulty. Be the disorder never 
so desperate or radical, you will find 
numbers in qvery street, who, by levelling 
a pill at the part affected, promise a cer- 
tain cure, without loss of time, know- 
ledge of a bedfellow, or hindrance of 
business. “ 

When I consider the assiduity of this 
pro(g^sion, their benevolence amazes me. 
They not only intgeneral give their medi- 
cines for half value, but use the most per- 
suasive remonstrances to induce the sick 
to come and be cured. Sure, there must be 
somethingstrangely obstinate in an English 
patient wllo refuses so much health upon 
such easy terms. Does ha take a pride 
in being bloated with a dropsy ? does he 
find pleasure in the alternations of an 
intermittent fever ? or feel as much satis- 
faction in nursing up his gout, as he found 
pleasure in acquiring it ? He must, other- 
wise he would not reject such repeated 
assurances of instant relief. Whai* can be 
more convincing than the manner in 
which Vhe sick are invited to he well ? 
The doctor first bCgs the most earnest 
attention of the public to what he is^ 
going to propose ! he solemnly affirms 
the pill was never found to want success ; 
he produces a list of those who have been 
rescued from the gr,ave by taking it: yet, 
notwithstanding all this, there are many 
here who now and then think proper to 
be sick. Only sick, did I say ? there are 
some who ^even think proper to die I 
Yes, by* thq^ead of Confucius 1 they 
die ; t^iough they might have purchased 
the hemth-restoring specific for half-a- 
crown at every corner. 

I am amazed, my dear Fum Hoam, 
«^hat these doctors, who know what an 
\>bstinate set of people they have to deal 
with, have never thought bf attempting 
to revive the dead. When the living are 
found to reject their prescriptions, they 
ought in conscience to apply to the dead, 
from whom they can expect no such mor- 
tifying repulses : they would find, in the 
doad the most complying patients imagin- 
able ; and what gratitude might they not 


expect from the patient’s son, now no 
longer an heir, and his wife, now no 
longer a widow I 

Think not, my friend, that there is any 
thing chimerical in such an attemjh ; they 
already perform cures equally strange. 
What can Ue more truly astonishing, 
than to see old age restored to youth, 
and ^vigour to the most feeble constitu- 
tions ? Yet this is performed here every 
day : a simple electuary effects these 
wonders, even without the bungling cere- 
monies of having the pati'ent boiled up 
in a kettle, or ground down in a mill. 

Few physicians here go through the 
ondinaiy courses of education, but receive 
all their knowledge of medicine by im- 
mediate inspiration from Heaven. Some 
are thus inspired even in the womb ; and, 
what is very remarkable, understand their 
profession as well at three years old, as 
at threescore. Others have spent a great 
part of their lives unconscious of any 
latent excellence, till a bankruptcy, or 
residence in gaol, have called their miracu- 
lous powers into exertion. And others 
still there are indebted to their superlative 
ignorance alone for success; the more 
ignorant the practitioner, the less capable 
is he thought of deceiving. The people 
here judge as they do in the East, where 
it is thought absolutely requisite that a 
man should be an idiot, before he pretend 
to be either a conjurer or a- doctor. 

When a physician by inspiration is sent 
for, he never perplexes the patici^/’ ;* 
previous examination ; he asks very few 
questions, and those only for form sake. 
He knows every disorder oy intuition ; 
he adminsters the pill or drop for every 
distemper; nor is more inquisitive than 
the farrier while he drenches an horse. If , 
•Ihe patient lives, then has he one more 
to add to the surviving list ; if he dies, 
then it may be justly said of the patient’s 
disorder, that, as it was not cured, the 
disorder was incurable. 

I LETTER XXV. 

'y\f ihe stunc. 

I WAS some days ago in company with a 
politician, who very pathetically de- 
claimed upon the miserable situation of 

s 
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his country : he assured me, that the 
whole political machine was moving in 
a wrong track, and that scarce even 
abilities like his own could ever set it 
right again. “ What have we,” said he, 

“ to do with the wars on the Continent ? 
We are a commercial nat^n ; we have 
only to cultivate commerce, like our 
neigh Viours the Dutch ; it is our business 
to increase trade by settling new colonies ; 
riches are the strength of a nation ; and 
for the rest, our ships, our ships alone, 
will protect •*is.” 1 found it vain to 

oppose my feeble arguments to those of 
a man who thought himself wise enough 
to direct even the ministry. I fancied, 
however, that I saw with more certainty, 
because I reasoned without prejudice : I j 
therefore begged leave, instead of argu- 
ment, to relate a short history. He gave 
me a smile at once of condescension and 
contempt ; and I proceeded as follt)Ws to 
describe “The rise and declension 

OF THE KINGDOM OF LAO.” 

Northward of China, and in one of 
the doublings of the Great Wall, the 
fruitful province of Lao enjoyed its j 
liberty, and a peculiar government of its 
own. As the inhabitants were on all 
sides surrounded by the wall, they feared 
no sudden invasion from the Tartars ; and 
being each possessed of property, they 
were zealous in its defence. 

The natural consequence of security 
and affluence in any country is a love of 
' asu re ; when the wants of nature' are 
siq^ied, we seek after the conveniences; 
when possessed of these, we desire the | 
luxuries of liTe ; and when every luxury 
is provided, it is then ambition takes up 
the man, and leaves him still something 
to wish for. The inhabitants of the 
‘country, from primitive simplicity, sooni 
l.'Cgan to aim at elegance, and from 
elegance proceeded to refinement. It 
was now found absolutely requisite, for 
the good of the state, that the people 
should be divided. Formerly, the same 
hand that was employed in tilling thej 
ground, or in dressing up the manufac-*! 
tures, was also, in time of need, asC>ldicr; 
but the cuslum was now changed ; for it 
wj^s perceived, that a man bred up from 
childhood to the arts of either peace or 


whr, became more eminent by this meims 
in his respective profession. The inna- 
bitants were, therefore, now distinguished 
into artisans and soldiers ; and while 
those improved the luxuries of life, these 
watched for the security of the people. 

A country possessed of freedom has 
always two sorts of enemies to fear, — 
foreign foes, who attack its existence 
from without, and internal miscreants, 
who betray its liberties “within. The 
inhabitants of Lao were to guard against 
both. A country of artisans were »ost 
likely to preserve intcrn#Ll liberty ; and a 
, nation of soldiers were fittest to repel a 
foreign invasion. Hence naturally arose 
a division of opinion between the artisan^ 
and soldiers of the kingdom. The 
artisans, ever complaining thdl freedom 
was threatened by an armed internal 
force, were for disbanding ftie soldiers, 
and insisted that their walls, their walls 
alone, were sufficient to repel the most 
formidable invasion ; the warriors, on 
the contrary, represented the power of 
the neighbouring kings, the combinations 
formcd^igainst their state, and the weak- 
ness of the wall, which every earthquake 
might overturn. While this altdfeation 
continued, the kingdom might be justly 
^aid to enjoy its greatest share of vigour : 
every order in the state, by being watchful 
over each other, contributed to diffuse 
happiness equally, and balanced the state. 
The arts of peace flourished, nor were 
those of war neglected : the neigh- 
bouring powe^, who had nothing to 
apprehend from the ambition of men 
whom they only saw solicitgus, not for 
riches, but freedom, were*gont®nted to 
traffic with them : they sent their goods 
to be manufactured in Lao, and^aid a 
large price for them upon their return. 

By these means, this people at length 
became moderately rich, and their opu-« 
lence naturally invited the invader: a* 
Tartar prineff led an immense army 
against them, and they as bravely stood 
up in thefr own defence ; they were still 
inspired with a love of their country ; 
they fought the barbarous enemy with 
fortitude, and gained a complete victory. 

From this moment, which they »- 
garded as the completion of their glor>’, 
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historians date their downfall. They had 
risen in strength by a love of their country, 
and fell by indulging ambition. The 
country possessed by the invading Tartars 
seemed to them a prize that would not 
only render them more formidable for 
the future, jsut which would increase 
their opulence for the present ; it was 
unanimously resolved, therefore, both by 
soldiers and artisans, that those desolate 
regions should be peopled by colonics 
from I^ao. When a trading nation 
begips to act the conqueror, it is then 
perfectly undonq It subsists in some 
measure by the support of its ncighljours : 
while they continue to regard it without 
'envy or apprehension, trade may flourish j 
but when once it presumes to assert as its 
right what is only enjoyed as a favour, 
each country reclaims that part of com- 
merce whicll it has power to take back, 
and turns it into some other channel 
more honourable, though perhaps less 
convenient. 

livery neighbour now began to regard 
with jealous eyes this ambitious common- 
wealth, and forbade their subjects any 
future intercourse with them. The in- 
habitaiits of Lao, however, still pursued 
the same ambitious maxims : it was from 
their colonies alone they expected riches 
and riches, said they, are strength, and 
strength is security. Numberless were 
the migrations of the desperate and 
enterprising of tlijs country to people 
the desolate dominions lately possessed 
by the Tartar. Betweert* these colonies 
and the mother country a veiy advan- 
tageous trafjfic was at first carried on : 
tlie rcppbli^ sent their colonies large 
quantities of the manufactures of the 
countr^, and they in return provided the 
republic with an equivalent in ivory and 
ginseng. By this means the inhabitants 
became immensely rich, and this pro- 
Vluced an emial degree of voluptuousness ; 
for men wmo have mucH money will 
always find some fantastical modes of en- 
joyment. How shall 1 mark *1116 steps 
by whicll they declined ? Every colony 
in process of time spreads over the 
whole country where it first was planted. 
As it grows more populous, it becomes 
more polite ; and those manufactures for 


which it was in the beginning obliged to 
others, it learns to dress up itself. Such 
was the case with the colonies of Lao : 
they, in less than a century, became a 
powerful and a polite people, and the 
more polite they grew, the less advan- 
tageous was -the commerce which still 
subsisted between them ^and others. By 
this means the mother couhtry, being 
abridged in its commerce, grew poorer, 
but not less luxurious. Their former 
wealth had introduced luxury^ and 
wherever luxury once fixes, no art can 
either lessen or remove it. Their com- 
merce with their neighbours was totally 
I destroyed, and tliat with their colonies 
" was every day naturally and necessarily 
declining ; they still, however, preserved 
the insolence of wealth, without a power 
to support it, and persevered in being 
luxurious, while contemptible from po- 
verty. In short, the state resembled one 
of those bodies bloated with disease, 
whose bulk is only a symptom of its 
wretchedness. • 

I'hcir former opulence only rendered 
them more impotent, as those individuals 
who arc reduced from riches to poverty 
are of all men the most unfortunate and 
helpless. They had imagined, because 
their colonies tended to make them rich 
ujion the first acquisition, they would 
still continue to do so ; they now found, 
however, that on themselves alone they 
should have depended for support ; that 
colonies ever afforded but temporary affln- 
ence ; and when cultivated and pubte, 
are no longer useful. From such a con- 
currence of circumstances they soon be- 
came contemptible. The Emperor Honti 
invaded them with a powerful army. 
Historians do not say whether their 
.-colonies were too remote to lend assistance, 
or else were desirous of shaking off th^ir 
dependence ; but certain it is, they 
scarce made any resistance : their walls 
were now found but a weak defence, and 
they at length were obliged to acknow- 
ledge subjection to the empire of China. . 

Happy, veiy happy might they have 
been, had they known when to bound 
their riches and their gloiy; hatl they 
known that extending empire is oft^ii 
diminishing power ; that countries are ever 
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strongest which are internally powerful : 
that colonies, by draining away the brave 
and enteiprising, leave the country in the 
hands of the timid and avaricious; that 
walls (five little protection, unless manned 
with resolution ; that too much commerce 
may injure a nation as wel^as too little ; 
and that there is ^ wide difference between 
a conquering and a flourishing empyre. — 
Adieu. 

LETTER XXVI. 

To the same. 

Tnoucii fond of many acquaintances, I 
desire an intimacy only with a few. T^he 
Man in Black, whom I have often men- 
tioned, is one whose friendship I could 
wish to ac(|nire, because he possesses my 
esteem. 1 1 is manners, it is true, are tinc- 
tured with some strange inconsistencies ; 
and he may be justly termed a humorist j 
in a nation of humf)rists. Though he is ' 
generous even to profusion, he affects to 
be thought a prodigy of parsimony and 
prudence; though his conversation be 
replete with the most sordid and selfish 
maxims, his heart is dilated with the most 
unbounded love. I have known him 
profess himself a man-hater, while his 
cheek was glowing with compassion ; and, | 
while his looks were softened into pity, I 
have heard him use the language of the 
most unbounded ill-nature. Some affect 
humanity and tenderness, others boast of 
■ ig such dispositions from njfturc ; 
biiFTie is the only man I ever knew who 
seemed ashagied of his natural benevo- 
lence. He takes as much pains to hide 
his feelings, as any hypocrite would to 
conceal his indifference ; but on every 
unguarded moment the mask drops off, 
and reveals him to the most superficial! 
observer. 

In one of our late excursions into the 
country, happening to discourse upon the 
provision that was made for the poor in 
England, he seemed amazed how any of 
his countrymen could be so foolishly weak 
as to relieve occasional objects of charity,^’ 
when the laws had made such ample pro- 
vision for their support. “ In every parish- 
h^use,” says he, “ the poor arc supplied 
with food, clothes, fire, and a bed to lie 


oif; they want no more, I desire no more 
myself ; yet still they seem discontenten. 
I am surprised at the inactivity of our 
magistrates, in not taking un such vag- 
rants, who are only a weigfit upon the 
industrious ; I am surprised that the people 
are found to relieve them^ when they 
must be at the same time sensible that it 
in some measure encourages idleness, 
extravagance, and imposture. Were I to 
advise any man for whom f had the least 
regard, I would caution him by all means 
not to be imposed upon liy their falsej^re- 
tenccs : let me assure 31011, sir, they arc 
\ impostors, every one of them, and rather 
i merit a prison than relief.” 
r He was proceeding in this strain, ear> 
I nestly to dissuade me from an imprudence 
of which I am seldom guilty, wfcen an old 
man, wdio still had about him the rem- 
nants of tattered finery, implored our 
compassion. I Fe assured us that he was 
no common beggar, but forced into the 
shameful profession to support a dying 
wife and five hungry children. Being 
prepossessed against such falsehoods, his 
story liJid not the least influence upon me ; 
but it was quite otherwise with the Man 
in Black# I could see it visibly ^Iperate 
upon his countenance, and effectually 
interrupt his harangue. I could easily 
perceive, that his heart burned to relieve 
the five starving children, but he seemed 
ashamed to discover his weakness to me. 
While he thus hesitJUed between com- 
passion and pride, I pretended to look 
another way, a#tl he seized this opportu- 
nity of giving the poor petitioner a piece 
of silver, bidding him at th^same time, 
in order that I should hC||^f, go work 
for his bread, and not tease passengers 
with such impertinent falsehoods fbr the 
future. 

As he had fancied himself quite unper- 
cei ved, he continued, as we proceeded, to* 
rail against beggars with as much animo^ 
sity as before r he threw in some episodes 
on his own amazing prudence and eco- 
nomy, wfth his profound skill in discover- 
ing impostors; he explained the manner 
in which he would deal with beggars were 
he a magistrate, hinted at enlarging some 
of the prisons for their reception, and toftd 
two stories of ladies that were robbed by 
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b®gar.men. He was beginning a thiVd 
tdrtne same purpose, when a sailor with a 
wooden leg once more crossed our walks, 
desiring our pity, and blessing our limbs. 

I was for going on without taking any 
notice, but my friend, looking wistfully 
upon the poc^ petitioner, bid me stop, and 
he would show me with how much ease 
lie could at any time detect an impostor. 

He now, therefore, assumed a look of 
importance, and in an angry tone began 
to examine the sailor, demanding in what 
engagement he was thus disabled and 
rendered unfit fo^r service. The sailor re- 
lied, in a tone as angrily as he, that he 
ad been an officer on board a private 
Ship of war, and that he had lost his leg 
abroad, in defence of those who did 
nothing at home . , At this reply, all my 
friend’s importance vanished in a moment ; 
he had not a single question more to ask ; 
he now only studied what method he 
should take to relieve him unobserved. 
He had, however, no easy part to act, as 
he was obliged to preserve the appearance 
of ill-nature before me, and yet relieve 
himself by relieving the sailor, (lasting, 
therefore, a furious look upon some 
bundles of chips which the fellor^ carried 
in a string at his back, my friend dcQiandcd' 
how he sold his matches ; but, not ’\fait-.. 
ing for a reply, desired, in a surly tone, 
to have a shilling’s worth. The sailor 
seemed at first surprised at his demand, 
ljut soon recollecting himself, and pro- | 
senting his whole bundle, Here, master,” | 
says he, “ take all my cargt, and a blessing 
into the bargain.” 

It is imp(j»ssible to describe with what 
an air of tnvrbph my friend marched off 
with his new purchase-: he assured me, 
that was firmly of opinion that those 
fellows must have stolen their goods, who 
could thus afford to sell them for half 
oalue. He informed me of several dif- 
*lerent uses to which those chips might be 
applied; he expatiated largely upon the 
savings that would result from < lighting 
candles with a match, instead ofthrusting 
them into the fire. He averred, that he 
would as soon have parted with a tooth 
as his money to those vagabonds, unless 
foe some valuable consideration. I can- 
not tell how long this panegyric upon fru- 


ality and matches might have continued, 
ad not his attention been called off by 
another object more distressful than either 
of the former. A woman in ra<;s, with 
one child in her arms, and another \)n her 
back, was attempting to sing ballads, but 
with such a lyaoumful voice, that it was 
difficult to determine v^hether she was 
singing or ,crying. A wretch, who in 
the deepest distress still aimed at good- 
humour, was an object my friend was by 
no means capable of withstanding; hiij 
vivacity and his discourse u^ere instantly 
interrupted ; upon this occasion, his very 
dissimulation had forsaken him. Even 
in ,my presence he immediately apjilied 
his hands to his pockets, in order to relieve 
her; but guess his confusion when he 
found he had already given away all the 
money he carried about him to former ob- 
jects. The misery painted in the woman’s 
visage was not half so strongly expressed 
as the agony iu his. He continued to 
search for some time, but to no puq^ose, 
till, at length recollecting himself, with a 
face of ineffable good -nature, as he had 
no money, he put into her hands his 
shilling’s worth of matches. 

LETTER XXVII. 

To the same. 

As there appeared something reluctantly 
good in the character of my companion, 

I must own it surprised me what could be 
his motives for thus concealing virj||ec 
which others take such pains to display. 

I was unable to repress my desire of 
knowing the history of a nian who thus 
seemed to act under continual restraint, 
and whose benevolence was rather the 
effect of appetite than reason. 

^ It was not, however, till after repeated 
solicitations he thought proper to gratify 
my curiosity. “ If you are fond,” says 
he, “ of hearing hairbreadth ’scapes, my 
history must certainly please; for I have 
been for twenty years upon the very verge 
of starving, without ever being starved. 

* “ My father, the younger son of a good 
family, 'was possessed of a small living in 
the church. His education was above 
his fortune, and his generosity greater 
than his education. Poor as he was, he 
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had his flatterers, still poorer than himself ; The first opportunity he had of find ing 
fur every dinner he gave them they re- his exj^ctations disappointed was in tnc 
turned an equivalent in praise, and this very middling figure I made in the uni vor- 
was all ho wanted. The same ambition sity; ho had flattered himself that he should 


that aetuates a monarch at the head of an 
army influenced my father at the head of 
his 'table : he told the story gf the ivy- tree, 
and that was lai^hed at ; he repeated the 
jest of the two scholars and one pair of 
breeches, and the company laughed at 
that ; but the story of Taffy in the sedan- 
chair wo^ure to set the table in a roar : 
thus his pleasure increased in proportion to 
theifleasurehegave ; he loved all the world, 
and he fancied all the world loved him. 

“As his fortune was but small, he lived 
up to the very extent of it; he had no 
intentions of leaving his children money, 
for that was dross ; he was resolved they 
should have learning; for learning, he used 
to observe, was better than silver or gold. 
For this pui*pose, he undertook to instruct 
us j himself; and took as much pains to 
form our morals as to improve our under- 
standing, We were told, that universal 
benevolence was what first cemented 
society: we were taught to consider all 
the wants of mankind as our own; to re- 
gard the human face divine with affection 
and esteem; he wound us up to be mere 
machines of pity, and rendered us inca- 
pablc of withstanding the slightest ini- 
].ndse made either by real or fictitious 
distress : in a word, we were perfectly in- 
structed in the art of giving away thou- 
.^gjKls,beforc we were taught the more nfeces- 
safyljualifications of getting a farthing. 

“I cannot avoid imagining, diat thus 
refined by hi^lessons out of all my sus- 
picion, and divested of even all the little 
cunning which nature had given me, 1 
resembled, upon my first entrance into 
the busy and insidious world, one of those 
gladiators who were exposed without 
armour in the amphitheatre at Rome. My 
father, however, who had only seen the 
world on one side, seemed to triumph in my 
superior discernment ; though my whole 
slock of wisdom consisted in being able 
to talk like himself upon subjects that once* 
were useful, because they were thenftopics 
of the busy world, but that now were 
utjpriy useless, because connected with 
the busy world no longer. 


soon sec me rising into the foremost rank 
in literary reputation, but was mortified 
to find me utterly unnoticed qj^d unknown. 
His disappointment might have been 
partly ascribed to his having overrated 
my talents, and partly to my dislike of 
mathematical reasonings, at a time when 
my imagination and memory, yet unsatis- 
fi^, were more eager after new obigets 
than desirous of reasonjpg upon those I 
I knew. This did not, however, please my 
Uutor, who observed, indeed, that I was a 
l^ittle dull ; but at the same time alloyed,* 
that I seemed to be very good-natured, 
and had no harm in me. • 

“After I had resided at college seven 
years, my father died, and feft me—his 
blessing. Thus shoved from shore with- 
out ill-nature to protect, or cunning to 
guide, or proper stores to subsist me in 
j so dangerous a voyage, I was obliged to 
! embark in the wide world at twenty-two. 
But, in ®rder to settle in life, my friends 
’ advised (for they always advise when they 
begin to despise its), they advisett me, 

I say, to go into orders. 

^ “To be obliged to wear a long wig, 
when T liked a short one, or a black coat, 
when I generally dressed in brown, I 
thought was such a restraint upon my 
liberty, tliat I absoluteb^ rejected the pro- 
posal. A priest in England is not the same 
mortified creatulfe with a bonze in China : 
with us, not he that fasts best, but eats 
best, is reckoned the best l^er; . yet I 
rejected a life of luxury, iifApleiue, and 
ease, from no other consideratum but 
that boyish one of dress. So tAt my 
friends were now perfectly satisfied I was 
undone ; and yet they thought it a pity 
for one who had not the least harm in him 1 
and was so verv good-natured. * 

“ Poverty naturally begets dependence, 
and 1 was admitted as flatterer to a great 
man. At* first, I was surimsed that the 
situation of a flatterer at a great man’s 
table could be thought disagreeable : there 
was no great trouble in listening attentively 
when his lordship spoke, and laughing 
when hejooked round for applause. This 
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even«godd manners might have obliged«ne 

perform. I found, however, too soon, 
that his lordship was a greater dunce than 
myself ; and from that very moment my 
power of flattery was at an end. I now 
rather aimed at setting him right, than at 
receiving hi^ absurdities with submission ; 
to flatter th^e we do not know is an easy 
task ; but to flatter our intimate acquaint- 
ances, all whose foibles are strongly in our 
eye, is drudgery insupportable. Every 
time I now opened my lips in praise, my 
fal|ehood went to my conscience ; his lord- 
ship soon perceived me to be unfit for 
service ; I was therefore discharged ; my^ 
patron at the same time being graciousl]^^ 
* pleased to observe, that he liclieved I wasi.| 
tolerably good-natured, and had not the 
least haivn in me. 

'* Disappointed in ambition, I had re- 
course to Idve. A young lady, who lived 
with her aunt, and was possessed of a 
pretty fortune in her own disposal, had 
given me, as 1 fancied, some reason to 
expect siucccss. The symptoms by which . 
I was guided were striking. She had 
always laughed with me at her awkward 
acquaintance, and at her aunt among the 
number ; she always observed, jthat a man 
of sense would make a better husband 
than a fool, and I as constantly applied 
the observation in my own favour. She 
continually talked, in niy com]')any, of 
friendship and the be.autics of the mind, 
and spoke of Mr. Shrimp my rivars high- 
heeled shoes with flclestation. These were 
circumstances which I thought strongly 
in my favour ; so, after resolving and 
resolving, I^had courage enough to tell her 
my mind. ''jJ.Iiss heard my proposal with 
serenity) seeming at the same time to .study 
the figures of her fan. Out at last it came. 
There was but one small objection to, 
complete our happiness, which was no 

, more than ^that she was married three 

months liefore to Mr. Shrimp, with high- 
heeled shoes ! By way* of consolation, 
however, she obscr\»ed, that, though I was 
disappointed in her, my iiddressesr to her 
aunt would probably kindle her into sen- . 
sibility ; as the old lady always allowed 
me to be very good-natured, and not to 
J\ave the least snare of harm in me. 

**Yet still I had friends, numerous 


friends, and to them I was resolved to 
apply. O friendship ! thou fond soother 
of the human breast, to thee we fly in 
every calamity ; to thee the wretched seek 
for succour ; on thee the care-tired son of 
misery fondly relies : from thy kind assist- 
ance the unfortunate always hopes relief, 
and may be ever sure of— disappointment. 
My first application was^o a city scrivener, 
wh(^had frequently offered to lend me 
money, when he knew I did not want it. 
I informed him, that now was Ihe-time to 
put his friendship to th^ that I 

wanted to borrow a couple of hundred 
for a certain occasion, and was resolved 
to take it up from him. * And ])ray, sir,* 
ciled my friend, ‘do you want all this 
money?’ — ‘Indeed, I never wanted it 
more,’ returned I. — ‘ I am sorry for that,* 
cries the scrivener, ‘ with all my heart ; 
for they who want money when they come 
to borrow, will always want money when 
they should come to jiay.’ 

‘^From him 1 flew, with indignation, to 
one of the best friends I had in the world, 
and made the same request. ‘Indeed, 
Mr. Drybone,’ cries my friend, ‘I always 
thought it would come to this. Y ou know, 
sir, I would not advise you but for your 
own good ; but your conduct has hitherto 
been ridiculous in the highest degree, 
and some of your acquaintance always 
thought you a very silly fellow. Let me 
see — you want two hundred, pounds. Do 
you only want two hundred, sir, exactly?’ 
— ‘To confess a truth,* returned I, ‘ I shall 
want three hundred; but then, I<?iitve 
another friend, from whom I can borrow 
the rest.’ — ‘Why, then,* replied my friend, 
‘if you would take my advice, (and you 
know I should not presume to advise you 
but for your own good,) I would recom- 
mend it to you to borrow the whole sum 
from that other friend ; and then one note 
will serve for all, you know. ’ 

“ Poverty now began to come fast upon 
me ; yet instead of growing more provident 
or cautious as I grew poor, I became eveiy 
day more indolent and simple. A friend 
was arrested for fifty pounds ; I was unable 
to extricate him, except by becoming his 
bail. When at liberty, he fled from his 
creditors, and left me to take his place. 
In prison I expected greater satisfactions 
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than I enjoyed at large. I hoped to I erer performed, and for which I shall 
converse with men in this new world, praise myself as long as I live, was till 
simple and believing like myself ; but refusing half-a-crown to an old acquaint- 
I found them as cunning and as cautious ance, at the time when he wanted it, and 
as those in the world 1 Iiad left behind. I had it to spare : for this alone I deserve 
They spunged up my money while it to be decreed an ovation, 
lasted, borrowed my coals and never “ I now therefore pursued^a course of 
paid for them, and cheated me when I uninterrupted frugality, seldoin wanted a 
played at cribba|e. All this was done dinner, and was consequently invited to 
because they believed me to be veiy gf)od- twenty. I soon began to get "the charac- 
natnred, and knew that I had no harm ter of a saving hunks that had money, and 
m me. insensibly grew into esteem. Neighbours 

Upon^iiy^st entrance into this man- have asked my advice in the disposal of 
sion, which is to some the abode of despair, their daughters ; and I have always talcen 
I felt no sensations different from those care not to give any, I nave contracted 
I experienced abroad. I was now on one friendship with an alderman, only by 
side the door, and those who were uncoft- Observing, that if we take a farthing from 
fined were on the other : this was all the a thousand pounds, it will be a thousand 
difference between us. At first, indeed, I pounds no longer. I have bee* invited 
felt some uneasiness, in considering how I to a pawnbroker’s table, by pretending to 
should be able to provide this week for the hate gravy ; and am now acttially upon 
wants of the week ensuing ; but after some treaty of marriage with a rich widow, for 
time, if I found myself sure of eating one only having observed that the bread was 
day, I never troubled my head how 1 was rising. If ever I am asked a question, 
to be supplied another. I seized every whether I know it or not, instead of 
precarious meal with the utmost good- answering, I only smile and look wise, 
humour ; indulged no rants of sjdeen at If a chaijty is proposed, I go about with 
my situation ; never called down Heaven the hat, but put nothing in myself, li 
and all the stars to behold me dining U])on a wretch solicits my pity, I observe that 
a halfpenny- worth of radishes; my very the world is filled with impostors, .and take 
companions were taught to believe that a certain method of- not being deceived 
I liked salad better than mutton. I never relieving. In short, I now find 
contented myself with thinking, that all thetruest way of finding esteem, even from 
my life I should either eat white bread the indigent, is to give away nothing, and 
or brown ; considered that all that hap- thus have much in our power to give.” 
p ene d was best ; laughed when I was not 

took the world as it went, and LFTWR XXVIII 

read Tacitus often for want of more l30oks " , 

and company.® 

“ How long I might have continued in Lately, in company with A friend in 
this torpid state of simplicity 1 cannot tell, black, whose conversation is nbw Hbth my 
had I not been roused by seeing an old amusement and instruction, I coul|l not 
acquaintance, whom I knew to be a pru- nfvoid observing the great numbers of old 
dent blockhead, preferred to'a place in the pmchelors and maiden ladies with which 
government. I now found tnat I had this city seems to be overrun. “ Sure, 
pursued a wrong track, and that the true marriage,” said I, ** is not sufficiently en- 
way of being able to relieve others was couraged, or wefshould never behold such 
first to aim at independence myself: my crowds of battered beaux and decayed 
immediate care, therefore, was to leave coquettes. Still attempting to drive a trade 
my present habitation and make an entire pthey have been so long unfit for, and 
reform- tion in my conduct and beha*riour. swarming upon the gaiety of the age. I 
For a free, open, undesigning deportment, behold an old bachelor in the mostcon- 
I mit on that of closeness, prudence, and temptible light, as an animal that liv^ 
ewnomy. One of the most heroic actions upon the common stock without contri- 
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bq^ing his share : he is a beast of prey, tod 
Ae la^vs should make use of as many 
stratagems, and as much force, to drive 
the reluctant savage into the toils, as the j 
Indians wlien they hunt the hyajna or the ; 
rhinoceros. The mob should be permitted 
after him, boys might play tricks on him 
with impunity, every well-bred company 
should laugh at him ; and if, when turned 
of sixty, he offered to make love, his mis- 
tress might spit in his face, or, what would 
be perhaps a greater punishment, should 
fairly grant the favour. 

**As for oldnpiids,” continued I, “they 
should not be treated with so much severity, 
because I suppose none would be so if 
• they^ could. No lady in her senses would 
choose to make a subordinate hgure at 
christeniiLgs or lyings-in, when she might | 
be the principal herself ; nor curry favour 
with a sistet-in-law, when she might com- , 
mand a husband ; nor toil in preparing ! 
custards, when she might lie a-bed, and 
give directions how they ought to be made; 
nor stifle all her sensations in demure for- 
mality, when she might, with matrimonial 
freedom, shake her acquaintance- by the 
hand, and wink at a double entendre. No | 
lady o^uld be so very silly as to li ve single, 
if she could help it. I consider an im- 
married lady, declining into the vale of 
ears, as one of those charming countries 
ordering on China, that lies waste for | 
want of proper inhabitants. We are not 
to accuse the country, but the ignorance 
of its neighbours, who are insensible of its 
beauties, though at libcxjty to enter and 
cultivate the soil.” 

“Indeed, sir,” replied my companion, 

“ you are ve^ little acquainted with the 
English ladies, to think they are old maids 
againfif; their will. 1 dar6 venture to affirm, 
that you can hardly select one of them all, 
but has had frequent offers of marriage, 

. which either pride or avarice has not made 
erher reject. Instead of thinking it a dis- 
grace, they take every octasioii to boast 
of their former cruelty ; a soldier does not 
exult more when he counts«’over the 
wounds he has received, than a female 
veteran when she relates the wounds she 
has formerly given : exhaustless when she 
begins a narrative of the former death- 
aealing power of her eyes. She tells of 


the knight in gold lace, who died with a 
single frown, and never rose again till — 
he was married to his maid ; of the squire 
who, being cruelly denied, in a rage flew to 
the window, and lifting up the saslij threw^ 
himself, in an agony— into his arm-chair; 
of the parson, who, crossed in love, reso- 
lutely swallowed opium, which banished 
the stings of despised love by — making 
him sleep. In short, she talks over her 
former losses with pleasure, and, like 
some tradesmen, flnds consolation' in the 
many bankruptcies she has cohered. 

“For this reason, whenever I see a super- 
annuated beauty still unmarried, I tacitly 
accuse her either of pride, avarice, coquetry, 
of affectation. There’s Miss jenny 1 'in- 
derbox, I once remember her to have had 
some beauty and a moderate fortune. 
Her elder sister happened to marry a man 
of quality, and this seemed as a statute of 
virginity against poor J ane. Because there 
was one lucky hit in the family, she was 
resolved not to disgrace it by introducing 
a tradesman. By thus rej ecting her equals, 
and neglected or despised by her superiors, 
she now acts in the capacity of tutoress 
to her sister’s children, and undergoes 
the drudgery of three seiTants, without 
receiving the wages of one. 

“ Miss Squeeze was a pawnbroker’s 
daughter ; her father had early taught her 
that money was a very good thing, and 
left her a moderate fortune at his death. 
She was so perfectly sensible of the value 
of what she had got, that she was resolved 
never to part with a farthing withoifT an 
equality on the part of her suitor : she 
thus refused several offers**hiade her by 
people who wanted to better themselves, 
as the saying is, and grew old and ill- 
natured, without ever considering that she 
should have made an abatement in her 
pretensions, from her face being pale, and 
marked with the small-pox. 

“Lady Betty Tempest, on the contrary, 
had beauty, with fortune and family. But, 
fond of conquest, she passed from triumph 
to triumph : she had read plays and ro- 
mances, and there had learned, that a plain 
man of common sense was no better than a 
fool; such she refused, and sighed only for 
the gay, giddy, inconstant, and thoughtless. 
[ After she had thus rejected hundreds who 
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liked her, and sighed for hundreds who 
despised her, she found herself insensibly 
deserted : at present she is company only 
for her aunts and cousins, and sometimes 
makes f)ne in a country-dance, with only 
one of the chairs for a partner, casts off 
round a joint-stool, and set% to a corner 
cupboard. In a jvord, she is treated with 
civil contempt from every quarter, ^aiid 
placed, like a piece of old-fashioned 
lumber, merely to fill up a corner. 

“ BuH8<jj2j^ronia, the sagacious Sophro- 
nia, how shall J mention her ? She was 
taught to love Greek and hate the men 
from her very infancy; she has rejected 
fine gentlemen because they were not pe- 
dants, and pedants because they were not 
fine gentlemen; her exquisite sensibility 
has taught her to discover every fault in 
every lover, and her inflexible justice has 
prevented her pardoning them : thus she 
rejected several offers, till the wrinkles of , 
age had overtaken her ; and now, without | 
one good feature in . her face, she talks | 
incessantly of the beauties of the mind.” — 
Farewell. 

LETTER XXIX. 

To the same. 

Were we to estimate the learning of the 
English by the number of books that are 
every day published among them, perhaps 
no country, not even China itself, could 
equal them in this particular. I have 
reckoned not less than twenty-three new 
-iKljjks published in one day, which, 'upon 
com^tation, makes eight thousand three 
hundred and ninety-five in one year. 
Most of thele are not confined to one 
single science, but embrace the whole 
circle. History, politics, poetry, mathe- j 
matics, metaphysics, and the philosophy 
of nature, are all comprised in a manual 
not larger than that in which our children 
are taught the letters. If, then, we sup- 
pose the learned of England to read but 
an eighth part of the works which daily 
come from the press, (and sure none can 
pretend to learning upon less easy terms,) 
at this rate every scholar will read a 
thousand books in one year. From such 
a calculation you may conjecture what an 
aipazing fund of literature a man must be 1 
possessed oL who thus reads three new [ 


j bo%ks every day, not one of which but 
I contains all the good things that ever weA 
; said or written. 

And yet I know not how it happens, 
but the English are not, in reality, so 
learned as would seem from this calcula- 
tion. We meet but few wlip know all 
arts and sciences to perfection ; whether it 
is that the generality are incapable of such 
extensive knowledge, or that the authors 
of those books are not adequate instruc- 
tors. In China the emperor himself takes 
cognizance of all the doctors in the kii^- 
dom who profess authorsljjp. In England 
^every man may be an author that can 
write ; for they have by law a liberty, not 
«nly of saying what they please, but of 
being also as dull os they please. 

Yesterday I testified my surprise to the 
Man in Black, where writers could be 
found in sufficient number tet throw off 
; the books I daily saw crowding from 
the press. I at first imagined tliat their 
learned seminaries might take this method 
of instructing the world. But, to obviate 
this objection, my companion assured me, 
that theidoctors of colleges never wrote, 
and that some of them had actually forgot 
their rea^ng; “but if you desire, con- 
tinued he, “ to see a collection of authors, 

fancy I can introduce you this evening 
to a club, which assembles every Saturday 
at seven, at the sign of the Broom, near 
Islington, to talk over the business of the 
last and the entertainment of the week 
ensuing.” I accepted nis invitation: we 
walked togetheif and entered the house 
some time before the usual hour for the 
company assembling. 

My friend took this opjortimity of 
letting me into the characters of tne prin- 
cipal members of the club, not e\ 4 n the 
host excepted, who, it seems, was once an 
author himself, but preferred by a book- 
seller to this situation as a reward for his 
former services. < 

“The first jfcrson,” said he, “of our 
society is Doctor Nonentity, a metaphy- 
sician. Mbst people think him a profound 
scholar ; but, as he seldom spealU, I can- 
not be positive in that particular: he < 
gmerally sf^reads himself before the fire, 
sucks his pipe, talks little, drinks mucl% 
and is reckoned very good company. I’m 
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told he writes indexes to perfection ; «he 
xi^es^essays on the origin of evil, philo> 
sophical inquiries upon any subject, and 
draws up an answer to any book upon 
twenty-four hours’ warning. You may 
distinguish him from the rest of the com- 
any by his Jong gray wig and the blue 
andkerchiei round his neck. 

“ The next to him in merit and esteem 
is Tim Syllabub, a droll creature: he 
sometimes shines as a star of the first 
magnitude among the choice spirits of the 
ag^ he is reckoned equally excellent at 
a rebus, a riddl^ a bawdy song, and an 
hymn for the Tabernacle. Y ou will know 

r i. 5 _ .1. -1.1. r i-i-. i A 


that you may receive a laig;e number of 
letters at once. In them you will find 
rather a minute detail of English pecu- 
liarities, than a general picture of their 
manners or dispositions. Happy hi were 
for mankind, if all travellers would thus, in- 
stead of characterising a people in general 
tenns, lead us into a deta.il of those minute 
circumstances which first influenced their 
opinion. The genius of a country should 
be investigated witli a kind of experimental 
inquiry: by this means we should have 
more precise and just notjpi'^S of foreign 
nations, and detect travellers themselves 
when they happened to form wrong 


vig, dirty shirt, and broken silk stockings.'^ 
After him succeeds Mr. Tibbs, a very 
useful ha>.»d : he writes receipts for the bite 
of a mad dog, and throws off an Eastern 
tale to perfection; he understands the 
business of an author as well as any man, 
for no bookseller alive can cheat him. 
You may distinguish him by the peculiar 
clumsiness of his figure and the coarseness 
of his coat ; however, though it be coarse, 
(as he frequently tells the comprny,) he 
has paid for it. 

** LtWyer Squint is the politiqian of the 
society; he makes speeclies for Parlia- 
ment, writes addresses to his fellow-sub- 
iects, and letters to noble commanders; 
he gives the history of every new play, 
and finds seasonable thoughts upon every 
occasion.” My companion was proceed- 
ing in his description, when the host came 
running in, with terror on^iis countenance. 


My friend and I repeated our visit to 
the club of authors; where, upon our 
entrance, we found the members all 
assembled, and engaged in a loud debate. 

I he poet in shabby finery, holding a 
manuscri])t in his hand, was earnestly en- 
deavouring to persuade the company to 
hear him read the first book of an heroic 
poem, which he had composed the day 
before. But against this all the members 
very warmly objected. They knew no 
reason why any member of the club should 
be indulged with a particular hearing, 
when many of them had published whole 
volumes which had never been looked in. 
They insisted that the law should be ob- 
.served, where reading in company was 
expressly noticed. It was in vain that the 
poet pleaded the peculiar merit of his 
piece ; he spoke to an assembly insensible 
to all his remonstrances ; the book oFIaws 


to tell us that the door was beset with was opened, and read by the secretary, 
bailiffs. “ If that be the case, then,” says where it was expressly enheted, “That 
mycompanfon, “wchadasgoodbegoing; whatsoever poet, speech-maker, critic, or 
for I ain positive we shall not see one of historian, should presume to engage the 
the cok ipany this night.”- Wherefore, dis- company by reading his own works, he 
appointed, we were both obliged to return ^was to lay down sixpence previous to open- 
home — he to enjoy the oddities which com- ing the manuscript, and should be charged 
pose his character alone, and I to write one shilling an hour while he continued 
iias usual to my friend the occurrences of reading: the said shilling to be equally 
the day. — Adieu. distributed among the company, as a 

recompense for their trouble.’^ 

LETTER XXX. ^ seemed at first to shrink at the 

• ^ * %«>enalty, hesitating for some time whether 

To the same. should deposit the fine or shut up the 

By my last advices from Moscow I find poem ; but, looking round, and perceiving 
tjj^ caravan has not yet d^arted for two strangers in the room, his love ^of 
China : I still continue to write, expecting fame outweighed his prudence, and laying 
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clown the sum by law established, he aild found all, however, ready to applaud, 
insisted on his prerogative. One swore it was inimitable, anotner stnd 

A profound silence ensuing, he began it was damned fine, and a third cried out 
by explaining his design. “ (Gentlemen,” in a rapture, Carissimo! At last, address- 
says h%, “ the present piece is not one of ing himself to the president, “ And pray, 
your common epic poems, which come Mr. Squint,” says he, “let us have your 
from the press like papcr-ki|es in summer : opinion.” — “ Mine ! ” answej^d the presi- 
there are none of your Turnuses or Didos dent, taking the manuscript out of the 
in it ; it is an heroical description of nature, author’s hand, “ may this glass suffocate 
I only beg you’ll endeavour to make your me, but I think it equal to anything I have 
souls unison with mine, and hear with seen: and I fancy,” continued he, doubling 
the saiik^ emhusiasm with which I have up the poem and forcing it into the author’s 


I poem begins with the de- 


‘ that you will get great hoqpui 


scription of an author’s bedchamber : the when it comes out; soj shall beg leave 
picture was sketched in my own apart- to put it in. We will not intrude upon 


ment ; for you must know, gentlemen, that 'Lyour good-nature, in desiring to hear more 
I am myself the hero.” 'riien, putting him- ^of it at present; ex ungtie Ilerculem^y^ 
self into the attitude of an orator, with all are satisfied, perfectly satisfied. ’>^The 


the emphasis of voice and action he pro- author made two or three atteni^ts to pull 
ceecled : it out a second time, and the president 

Where the Red I.ion, flaring o’er the way, made as many to prevent Him. Tims, 
Invites each passing stranj^cr that can pay ; though With reluctance, he was at last 
Where Calvert’s butt and Parson’s black chara- obliged to sit down, contented with the 

Regale^Tdraba and bloods ofCrury Lane: I Y''r''*' ''f T"''-- 

There, in a lonely room, from bailiffs snug. When this tempest of poetry and praise 

The Muse found Scroggen stretched beneath a was blown over, onc of the company 


A . L , ..1. 1 . changed the subject, by wondering how 

IJUU^y: any tSan couldlm'so dulfas to «rite)oetry 
'I’he sanded floor, that grits beneath the tread at presen^, Since prose itself wouldmardly 
The humid wall, with paltry pictures spread; pay. “ Would you think it, gentlemen,^’ 
1 he royal gJimc of goose was therein view, mntiniifvl T hnvp irtuallv wriftr^n 

And the twelve rules the Royal Martyr drew; irOnUnuecl Jie, 1 nave actually Written 

'l*he Seasons, framed with listing, found a place, last Week Sixteen prayers, twelve bawdy 
And brave Prince William showed his lamp-black jests, and three sermons, all at the rate of 
n'u T. • -.VI j • sixpence a-piece ; and, what is still more 

1 he morn was cold ; he views with keen desire / * ..i. -i 1 n l ^ ^ 

The rusty grate, unconscious of a fire : ^ extraordinary, the boqkseller has lost by 


, , . sixpence a-piece ; and, what is still more 

^ een esire extraordinary, the bookseller has lost by 


ly^, 3 ^hhbeer and milk arrears the frieze was scored, the bargain. Such Sermons WOuld oncC 
Ai* five cracked teacups dressed the chimney jiave gained me #prel)end’s Stall ; but now, 

An!ghMap*ckcdhUbro<vsin,t«,dofbay: neither piety, tast^ nor 

A cap by night-a stocking all the day! humour among us. Positively, if this 

With this last, line he seemed so much ~ does not turnout beHrtl,j,n it has 
elated, that he was unable to proceed, Aem.n.5t„ commit some 

"There. MntlemenI" cries he. “ there is Wundem to furnish us with _a new*picof 


“There, gentlemen!” cries he, “there is , i u n nu • * z 

a description for you; Ralilais' bed-' abns^ 1 sha resume iny old bmine^ of 

chamber is but a foii to it. 

A cap by night— a stocking all the day t jjjg whole club seemed to join in con- 

Thcre is sound, and sense, and truth, and demning the ^lason, as one of the worst 
nature in the trifling compass of ten little that had come for some time : a gentleman 
syllables.” particulailyobscrved that the nobility were 

He was too much employed ^in selfe never known to subscribe worse than at 
admiration to observe the comp.nity, who present. “ I know not how it happens,” 


by nods, winks, shrugs, and stifled laugh- said he, “ though I follow them up as close 
ty, testified every mafic of contempt. lie as possible, yet I can hardly get a sin^ 
turned severally to each for their opinion, subscription in a week. The houses of 
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great are as inaccessible as a froi^ier 
garrison at midnight. I never see a noble- 
man’s door half opened, that some surly 
porter or footman does not stand full in 
the breach. I was yesterday to wait with 
a subscription proposal upon my Lord 
Squash, tncvCreolian. I had posted my- 
self at his door the whole morning, and 
just as he was getting into his coach, thrust 
my proposal snug into his hand, folded up 
in tne rorm o^a letter from myself. lie 
just glanced at the superscription, and, 
nqt knowing the hand, consigned it to his 
vsdet-de-chambijf ; this respectable per- 
sonage treated it as his master, and put it;, 
into the hands of the porter; the porter 
my proposal frowning; and,' 
measuTi^ my figure from top to toe, put 
it back into my own hands unopened.” 

"To the devil I pitch all the nobility,” 
cries a littte man, in a peculiar accent ; 
"I am sure they have of late used me 
most scurvily. You must know, gentle- 
men, some time ago, upon the arrival of 
a certain noble duke from his travels, I 
sat myself down, and vamped up a fine 
flaunting poetical panegyric, which I had 
written in such a strain, that I fancied it 
woulcT have even wheedled nvlk from a 
mouse. In this I represented the whole 
kingdom WTelcoming his grace to his nativ/; 
soil, not forgetting the loss France and 
Italy would sustain in their arts by his 
departure. I expected to touch for a bank- 
bill at least ; so, folding up my verses in 
gilt paper, I gave my last half-crown to a 
genteel servant to be ttie bearer. My 
letter was safely conveyed to his grace, 
and the seij^ant, after four hours’ absence, 
during ^vhiqTl time I led the life of a fiend, 
returned with a letter four times as big as 
■mine.^‘ Guess my extasy at the prospect 
of so fine a return. I eagerly took the 
packet into my hands, that trembled to 
. receive it. I kept it some time unopened 
^before me, brooding over the expected 
treasure it contained ; wnen opening i^ 
as I hope to be saved, gentlemen, his 
grace had sent me, in payment for my 
poem, no bank-bills, but six copies of 
verses, each longer than mine, addressed 
to him upon the same occasion.” 

nobleman,” cries a member who | 
had hitherto been silent, "is created as 


much for the confusion of us authors as 
the catch-pole. I’ll tell you a story, gen- 
tlemen, which is as true as that this pipe 
is made of clay : — When I was delivered 
of my first book, I owed my tailbr for a 
suit of clothes ; but that is nothing new, 
you know, acd may be any man’s case as 
well as mine. Well, ov^ing him for a suit 
of clpthes, and hearing that my book took 
very well, he sent for his money, and insisted 
upon being paid immediately. Though I 
was at that time rich in ^jpi^»-^for my 
book ran like wild-fire — yet I was very 
short in money, and, being unable to satisfy 
his demand, prudently resolved to keep 
njy chamber, preferring a prison of my 
own choosing at home to one of my tailor’s 
choosing abroad. In vain the bailiffs used 
all tlieir arts to decoy me from my citadel ; 
in vain they sent to let me know that a 
gentleman wanted to speak with me at 
the next tavern ; in vain they came with 
an urgent message from my aunt in the 
country ; in vain I was told that a parti- 
cular friend was at the point of death, 
and desired to take his last farewell : I 
was deaf, insensible, rock, adamant ; the 
bailiffs could make no impression on my 
hard heart, for I effectually kept my liberty 
by never stirring out of the room. 

"This was very well for a fortnight; 

I when one morning I received a most 
splendid message from the Earl of Dooms- 
day, importing, that he had read my book, 
and was in raptures with every line of it ; 
he impatiently longed to see the aiUhr’'; 
and had some designs which might turn 
out greatly to my advantiysje. I paused 
upon the contents of this message, and 
found there could be no deceit, for the card 
was gilt at the edges, and the bearer, I 
was told, had quite the looks of a gentle- 
L man. Witness, ye powers, how my heart 
I triumphed at my own importance ! I saw 
a long perspective of felicity before me ; 
I applauded the taste of the times which 
never saw genius forsaken : I had prepared 
a set introductory speech for the occasion ; 
five glaring compliments for his lordship, 
and two more modest for myself. The next 
morning, therefore, in order to be punctual 
to my appointment, I took coach, and 
ordered the fellow to drive to the street 
.and house mentioned in his lordship’s 
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address. I had the precaution to pull up 
the window as I went along, to keep off 
the busy part of mankind, and, big witli 
expectation, fancied the coach never went 
fast enough. At length, however, the 
wished-for moment of its stopping arrived : 
this for some time 1 impatieptly expected, 
and letting dow|i the window in a trans- 

-poison to my sight 
mysel^^ot in an elegant street, but a 
paltry lanS^^^pt at a nobleman’s door, but 
the door of a spunging-house : I found 
the coachman had all this while been 
driving me to gaol ; and I saw the bailiff, ^ 
with a devil’s face, coming out to seAreJ 
me.” 

To a philosopher no circumstance, 
however trifling, is too minute ; he finds 
instruction and entertainment in occur- 
rences which arc passed over by the rest 
of mankind as low, trite, and indifferent ; 
it is from the number of these particulars, | 
which to many appear insignificant, that 
he is at last enabled to form general 
conclusions : this, therefore, must be my 
excuse for sending so far as China accounts 
of manners and follies, which, though 
minute in their own nature, serve more 
truly to characterise this people, than 
histories of their public treaties, courts, | 
ministers, negotiations, and ambassadors. 
— Adieu. 

XETn-.l^ XXXI. 

To the same. 

'rriK English have not yet brought the art 
of gardening to the same perfection with 
the Chinese, but have lately begun to 
imitate them. Nature is now followed 
with greater assiduity than formerly ; tl^ 
trees are suffered to shoot out into the 
utmost luxuriance; the streams, no longer 
forced from their native beds, are per- 
mitted to wind along the valleys ; spon- 
taneous flowers take place of the finished 
parterre, and the enamelled meadow of 
the shaven green. % 

Yet still the English are far behind us 
ill this charming art : their designers have 
not yet attained the power of uniting in- 
struction with beauty. An European will 
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scarcely conceive my meaning, when I say 
that there is scarce a garden in Chiia 
which does not contain some fine moral, 
couched under the general design, where 
one is taught wisdbm as he walks, and 
feels the force of some noble truth, or 
delicate precept, resulting from the dis- 
position of the groves, streaAs, or grottos. 
Permit me to illustrate what I mean by a 
description of my gardens at Quamsi. My 
heart still hovers round those scenes of 
former happiness with pleasure; and I 
find a satisfaction in enjoying them at this 
distance, though but in imagination. * 

You descended from fhe house between 
.two groves of trees, planted in such a 
manner, that they were impenetrable t(v 
the eye ; while on each hand Afc^^ay 
was adorned wdth all that wa<ar oeautiful 
in porcelain, statuary, and painting. This 
passage from the house opened into a^i 
area surrounded wnth rocks, flowers, treesj' 

I and shrubs, but all so disposed as if each 
was the spontaneous production of nature. 
As you proceeded forward on this lawn, 
to your right and left hand were two gates, 
opposi^ each other, of very different archi- 
tecture and design ; and before you lay a- 
temple, built rather with minute (deg^nce 
than ostentation. 

The right hand gate was planned with 
•the utmost simplicity, or rather rudeness : 
ivy clasped round the pillars, the baleful 
cypress hUng over it ; time seemed to have 
destroyed all the smoothness and regularity 
of the stone ; two champions, with lifted 
clubs, appeareikin the act of guarding its 
access ; dragons and serpents were seen 
ill the most hideous attitudes, to deter 
the spectator from approaclflhg ; and the 
perspective view that lay lAhinfl seemed 
dark and gloomy to the last degi^e ; the 
stranger Wtas tempted to enter only froni 
the motto,— Pervia Virtuti. 

The opposite gate was formed in a very 
different manner : the architecture waf 
light, elegantf and inviting ; flowers hung 
in wreaths round the pillars; all was. 
finished •in the most exact and masterly 
manner ; the very stone of which it was 
built still preserved its polish ; nymphs, 
wrought by tlie hand of a master, in the 
most alluring attitudes, beckoned ^e 
stranger to approach*, while all thatTay 
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behind, as far as the eye could reach, grew more beautiful; the prospect widened 
spemed gay, luxuriant, and capable of as he went higher; even the air itself seemed 
affording endless pleasure. The motto to become more pure. Thus, pleased and 
itself contributed to invite him ; for over happy from unexpected beauties, I at last 
the gate were written these words, — led him to an arbour, from whaice he 
Facilis descensus. could view the garden and the whole 

Uy this time I fancy you begin to per- I countiy arouiul, and where he might own, 
ceive that tlie gloomy gate was desired that the road to Virtijp terminated in 
to represent the road to Virtue, the oppo- Happiness. 

site the more agreeable passage to Vice. Tnough from this description you may 
It is but natural to suppose, that the spec- imagine that a vast tract of ground was 
tator was always tempted to enter by the necessary to exhibit such a pleasjyaafvariety 
gate which offered him so many allure- in, yet, be assured, I hav^"Seen several 
m^its. 1 always in these cases left him gardens in England lake up ten times the 
to his choice; b6t generally found that he space which mine did, without half the 
took to the left, which promised mosl/| beauty. A very small extent of ground is 


, entertainment. 

IHfcn^diately upon his entering the gat 
of Vice trees and flowers were dis- 
posed in such a manner as to make the 
most pleasing impression ; but, as he 
walked farther on, he insensibly found the 
garden assume the air of a wilderness, — 
the landscapes began to darken — the paths 
grew more intricate — he appeared to go 
downwards — frightful rocks seemed to 
hang over his head — ^gloomy cavc^pis, un- 
expected precipices, awful ruins, heaps 
of unburied bones, and terrifying sounds, 
caused by unseen waters, began to take 
place of what at first appeared so lovely : 
It was in vain to attempt returning ; th6 
labyrinth was too much perplexed for any 
but myself to find the way back . In short, 
when sufficiently impressed with the hor- 
rors of what he sav(^, and the imprudence 
of his choice, I brought lyin by a hidden 
door a shorter way back into the area from 
whence at first he had strayed. 

The glocA*'y gate now' presented itself 
before fne Stranger; and though there 
sceme^' little in its appe'arance to tempt 
*his curiosity, yet, encouraged by the motto, 
he gradually proceeded. The darkness, of 
the entrance, the frightful figures that 
'^seemed to obstruct his way, the trees of 
a mournful green, conspited at first to 
disgust him : as he went forward, however, 
all began to open and wear a moi-f^ pleasing 
appearance ; beautiful cascades, beds of 
flowers, trees loaded with fruit or blos- 
soms, and unexpected brooks, improved 
t1^ scene ; he now fouiid that he was 
ascending, and as he proceeded all nature 


eifbugh for an elegant taste ; the greater 
room is required if magnificence is in view. 
There is no spot, though ever so little, 
which a skilful designer might not thus 
improve, so as to convey a delicate alle- 
gory, and impress the mind with truths the 
most useful and necessary. — Adieu. 

LETTER XXXII. 

• To the same. 

In a late excursion with my friend into 
the country, a gentleman with a blue 
riband tied round his shoulder, and in a 
chariot drawn by six horses, passed swiftly 
by us, attended with a numerous train of 
captains, lackeys, and coaches filled wdth 
w'omen. When we were recovered from 
the dust raised by this cavalcade, and could 
continue our discourse without danger pf 
suffocation, I observed to my companion, 
that all this^'state and equipage, which he 
seemed to despise, would *in China be 
regarded with the utmost reverence, be- 
cause such distinctions W’ere always the 
reward of merit ; the greatness of a man- 
jdarine’s retinue being a most certain mark 
of the superiority of his abilities or virtue. 

“ The gentleman who has now passed 
us,” replied my companion, ” has no claims 
from his own merit to distinction ; he is 
possessed neither of abilities nor virtue; it 
IS enough for him that one of his ancestors 
>;was possessed of these qualities two hun- 
dred years before him. There was a time, 

: indeed, when his family deserved their 
j title ; but they are long since degenerate^ 

! and his ancestors, for more than a century, 
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have been more and more solicitous to 

than tSat of their children. This very 
nobleman, simple as he seems, is descended 
from a race of statesmen and heroes; 
but unluckily, his great-grandfather mar- 
rying a cook-maid, and jj^e having a 
trifling passion fgr his lordship’s groom, 
they somehow crossed the strain, ^ and 
j)roduced an heir, who took after his 
mother in his great love to good eating, 
and hii ^ther in a violent affection for 
horse-flerfiTTlihcse passions have for some 
generations passed on from father to son, 
and are now become the characteristics 
of the family, his present lordship being 
equally remarkable for his kitchen and ]Ais 
stable.” 

“ But such a nobleman,” cried I, “ de- 
serves our pity, thus placed in so high a 
sphere of life, which only the more exposes 
to contempt. A king may confer titles, 
but it is personal merit alone that ensures 
respect. I suppose,” added I, ‘‘that such 
men are despised by their equals, neglected 
by their inferiors, and condemned to live 
among involuntary dependants in irksome 
solitude.” 

“ Y ou are still under a mistake,” replied 
my companion, “ for, though this noble- 
man is a stranger to generosity ; though 
he takes twenty opportunities in a day of 
letting his guests know how much he 
despises them; though he is possessed 
neither of taste, wit, nor wisdom ; though 
jjcapable of improving others by his ton- 
versdPtion, and never known to enrich any 
by his bounty ; yet, for all this, his com- 
pany is eagefly sought after : he is a lord, 
and that is as much as most people desire 
in a companion. Quality and title have 
such allurements, that hundreds are ready 
to give up all their own importance, tO| 
cringe, to flatter, to look little, and to pall 
every pleasure in constraint, merely to be 
among the great, though without the least 
hopes of improving their understanding, 
or sharing their generosity : they might 
be happy among their equals, but those 
are despised for company where they arei[ 
despised in turn. You saw what a*crowd 
of humble cousins, card-ruined beaux, and 
cjptains on half-pay, were willing to make ^ 
up this great man’s retinue down to his ' 
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colmtry seat. Not one of all these that 
could not lead a more comfortable life ft 
home, in their little lodging of three shil- 
lings a week, with their lukewarm dinner, 
served up between two pewter plates from 
a coo^s shop. Yet, poor devils! they 
are willing to undergo the impertinence 
and pride of their entertainer, merely to 
be thoujght to live among the great ; they 
are willing to jiass the summer in bondage, 
though conscious they ase taken down 
only to approve his lordship’s taste upon 
every occasion, to tag all his stupid obser- 
vations with a ‘very tiije,’ to praise nis 
stable, and descant upon his claret and 
tookery.” 

• “The pitiful humiliations of the gen^Je- 
men you are now describing, ” saitWj^ put 
me in mind of a custom among tilh Tartars 
of Koreki, not entirely dissimilar to this 
we are now considering. THb Russians, 
who trade with them, carry thither a kind 
of mushrooms, which they exchange for 
furs of squirrels, ermines, sables, and foxes. 
These mushrooms the rich Tartars lay up 
in large quantities for the winter; and 
when » nobleman makes a mushroom 
feast, all the neighbours around arc in- 
vited. TJJie mushrooms are prepaied by 
boiling, by which the water acquires an 
intoxicating quality, and is a sort of drink 
which the Tartars prize beyond all other. 
W hen the nobility and ladies are assembled, 
and the ceremonies usual between people 
of distinction over, thp mushroom broth 
goes freely round ; they laugh, talk double 
entendre^ grow Middled, and become ex- 
cellent company. The poorer sort, who 
love mushroom broth to detraction as 
well as the rich, but cannot ^or^t at the 
first hand, post themselves on these^ occa- 
sions round the huts of the rich, andAvatch 
the opportunity of the ladies and gentle- 
men as they come down to pass their 
liquor ; and holding a wooden bowl, catch 
the delicious fluid, very little altered by 
filtration, beit% still strongly tinctured 
with the intoxicating quality. Of this they 
drink with the utmost satisfaction, and 
thus they get as drunk and as jovial as 
their betters.” 

“ Happy nobility! ” cries my companion, 
“who can fear no diminution of respedlk 
unless by being seized with strangury, and 
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when most drunk are most usehil 1 
'^''hough wc have not this custom among 
us, I foresee, that if it were introduced we 
might have many a toad-eater in England 
rejSy to drink from the wooden bowl on 
these occasions, and to praise the flavour 
of his lordsjiip’s liquor. As we have dif- 
ferent classes of gentry, who knows but ^ 
we may see a lord holding the bowl to a 
minister, a knight holding it to his lordship, 
and a simple squire drinking it double dis- 
tilled from the loins of the knighthood ? 
Fpr my part, I shall never for the future 
hear a great man’s flatterers haranguing in 
his praise, that 1 shall not fancy I behold 
the wooden bowl ; for I can see no reasor 
* man, who can live easily and happily 
atTihlte, should bear the drudgery of de- 
corum smd the impertinence of his enter- 
tainer, unless intoxicated with a passion 
for all that^was quality ; unless he thought j 
that whatever came from the great was ’ 
delicious, and had the tincture of the 
mushroom in it.” — Adieu. 

LETTER XXXIII. 

To the same. 

I AM '•disgusted, O Fum Hoan\,l even to 
sickness disgusted ! Is it possible to bear 
the presumption of these Islanders, when 
they pretend to instruct me in the cere- 
monies of China ? They lay it down as 
a maxim, that every person w'ho comes 
from thence must express himself in meta- 
phor, swear by Alla, rail against -wine, 
and behave, and talk, wid write, like a 
Turk or Persian. They make no dis- 
tinction between our elegant manners and 
the volyptuflus barbarities of our Eastern 
neighbours.'" Wherever I come, I raise 
eithei^ diffidence or astonishment : some 
foncy me no Chinese, because I am formed ^ 
more like a man than a monster ; and 
others wonder to find one bom five thou- 
-*sand miles from England endued with 
common sense. ** Strange,” say they, 

* that a man who has received his educa- 
tion at such a distance froih London 
should have Common sense ; to be born 
out of England, *and yet have common 
sense ! Impossible ! must be some 
Shiglishman in disguise ; his very visage 
has nothing of the true exotic barbarity.” 


1 yesterday received an invitation from 
a lady of distinction, who, it seems, had 
collected all her knowledge of Eastern 
manners from fictions every day propa- 
gated here, under the titles of Eastern tales 
and Oriental histories. She received me 
very politelj^t but seemed to w^onder that 
I neglected bringing opium and a tobacco 
box : when chairs were drawn for the rest 
of the company, I w^as assigned my place 
on a cushion on the floor. It was in vain 
that I protested the ChineseijS^d chairs, 
as in Europe ; she undeijriTS^ decorum 
too well to entertain me with the ordinary 
civilities. 

1 had scarcely been seated according 
tb her directions, when the footman was 
ordered to pin a napkin under my chin : 
this I protested against, as being no way 
Chinese ; however, the whole company, 
who, it seems, were a club of connoisseurs, 
gave it unanimously against me, and the 
napkin was pinned accordingly. 

It was impossible to be angry wdth 
people who seemed to err only from an 
excess of politeness, and I sat contented, 
expecting thfeir importunities were now at 
an end ; but, as soon as ever dinner w'as 
served, the lady demanded whether I was 
for a plate of bear’s claws, or a slice of 
birds’ nests. As these were dishes WMth 
which I was utterly unacquainted, I w’as 
desirous of eating only what I knew, and 
therefore begged to be helped from a piece 
of beef that lay on the side table : my 
request at once disconcerted the wh<^* . 
company. A Chinese eat beef 1 that^omd 
never be : there was no local propriety in 
Chinese beef, whatever theVe might be in 
Chinese i)heasant. ” Sir, ” said my enter- 
tainer, ” I think I have some reason to 
fancy myself a judge of these matters ; in 
short, the Chinese never eat beef ; so that 
I must be permitted to recommend the 
pilaw. There was never better dressed 
at Pekin ; the saffron and rice are well 
boiled, and the spices in perfection.” 

I had no sooner begun to eat what was 
laid before me, than I found the whole 
company as much astonished as before ; it 
seems* I made no use of my chop-sticks. 
A grave gentleman, whom I take to be an 
I author, harangued ver^ learnedly (as ^le 
I company seemed to think) upon the use 
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which was made of them in China. He b>^the dews of the morning; his hair, 
entered into a long argument with himsel; which hung like the willow weeping ovftr 
about their first introduction, without once the glossy stream, was so beautiful that 
appealing to me, who might be supposed it seemed to reflect its own brightness; 
best enable of silencing the inquiry. As and his feet were as the feet of a wild deer 
the gentleman therefore took my silence which fleeth to the tops of the mountains.* 
for a mark of his own sup§rior s^acity, There, there is the true Easjprn taste for 
he was resolved.to pursue the triumph : you ; every advance made towards sense 
he talked of our cities, mountains, and is only a deviation from sound. Eastern 
animals as familiarly as if he had been tales should always be sonorous, lofty, 
born in Quamsi, but as erroneously as if musical, and unmeaning.”* 
a nativis^nMlie moon. He attempted I could not avoid smiling, to hear a 
to prove thaUl had nothing of the true native of England attempt to instruct me 
Chinese cut in my visage; showed that in the true Eastern idiop; and after be 
my high cheekbones should have been looked round some time for applause, I 
higher, and my forehead broader. In [presumed to ask him, whether he had ever 
short, he almost reasoned me out of iny travelled into the East ; to which he replied 
country, and effectually persuaded the rest in the negative. I demanded wh^er be 
of the company to be of his opinion. understood Chinese or Arabic ; 'fo which 
I was going to exjjose his mistakes, also he answered as before. “ Then how, 
when it was insisted, that I had nothing sir,** said I, “ can you pretend tb determine 
ofthe true Eastern manner in my delivery, upon the Eastern style, who are entirely 
“This gentleman’s conversation,’* says one unacquainted with the Eastern writings? 
of the ladies, who was a great reader, “is Take, sir, the word of one who is pro- 
like our own, — mere chit-chat and com- fcssedly a Chinese, and who is actually 
mon sense : there is nothing like sense acquainted with the Arabian writers, that 
in the true Eastern style, where nothing what isp palmed upon you daily for an 
more is required but sublimity. Oh I imitation of Eastern writing no way re- 
fer a history of Aboulfaouris, the grand sembles t^eir manner, either in sentiment 
voyager, of genii, magicians, rocks, bags of or diction. In the East similes are seldom 
bullets, giants, and enchanters, where all used, and metaphors almost wholly un- 
is great, obscure, magnificent, and unin- known ; but in China particularly, the very 
telligilde.” — “ I have written many a sheet reverse of what you allude to takes place : 
of Eastern tale myself,” interrupts the a cool phlegmatic method of writing pre- 
author, “ and I defy the severest critic to vails there. The writiys of that country, 
Tipy but that I have stuck close to the* trae ever more assiduous to instruct tlian to 
manflbr. I have compared a lady’s chin please, address mther the judgment than 
to the snow ujpn the mountains of Bomek; the fancy. Unlike many authors of 
a soldier’s sword to the clouds that obscure Europe, who have no considqmtion of the 
the face of heaven. If riches are men- reader’s time, they generalljpeave more 
tioned, I compare them to the flocks that to be understood than they express, 
graze the verdant Tefflis ; if poverty, to ** Besides, sir, you must not expeiK from 
the mists that veil the brow of Mountej an inhabitant of China the same ignorance, 
Baku. I have used thee and thou upon the same unlettered simplicity, that you 
all occasions ; I have described fallen stars find in a Turk, Persian, or native of Peru, 
and splitting mountains, not forgetting the The Chinese are versed in the sciences as 
little houris, who make a pretty figure in well as you, and are masters of several arts 
every description. But you shall hear unknown to the people of Europe. Many 
kow I generally begin — * Eben-benbolo, of them ^re instructed not only in their 
who was the son of Ban, was born on theij own national learning, but are perfectly 
foggy summits of Benderabassi. * His well acquainted with the languages and 
beard was whiter than the feathers which learning of the West If my word in such 
v^l the breast of thd penguin ; his eyes a case is not to be taken, consulWour ovtii 
were like the eyes of doves when washed travellers on this head, who affirm, that 
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tke scholars of Pekin and Siam sustain 
theological theses in Latin. ‘ The college 
of Masprend, which is but a league from 
Siam,’ says one of your travellers, ‘came 
in a body to salute our ambassador. No- 
thing gave me more sincere pleasure, than 
to behold number of priests, venerable 
both from age and modesty, followed by 
a number of youths of all nations, Chinese, 
Japanese, Tonquinese, of Cochin Chini^ 
Pegu, and Siam, all willing to pay their 
respects in the most polite manner imagi- 
x]^le. A Cochin Chinese made an ex- 
cdlent Latin or;^tion upon this occasion ; 
he was succeeded, and even outdone, b^ | 
a student of'Tonquin, who was as we’ 
in the Western learning as an- 
schoLyof Paris.’ Now, sir, if youths 
who ne\^ir stirred from home are so per- 
fectly skilled in your laws and learning, 
surely morfe must be expected from one 
like me, who have travelled so many thou- 
sand miles ; who have conversed familiarly 
for several years with the English factors 
established at Canton and the missionaries 
sent us from every part of Europe. The 
unaffected of every country nearly re- 
semble each other, and a page of our Con- 
fucius and of your Tillotson h.ive scarce 
any material difference. Paltry affectation, 
strained allusions, and disgusting finei;y 
are easily attained by those who choose to 
wear them : and they are but too fre- 
quently the badges of ignorance or of 
stupidity, whenev/?r it would endeavour 
to please.” 

I was proceeding in my discourse, when, 
looking round, I perceived the company 
no way at^tive to what I attempted, 
with so^jnu^i earnestness, to enforce. One 
lady was whispering her that sat next, an- 
othervwas studying the merits of a fan, a 
third began to yawn, and the author him- • 
self fell fast asleep. I thought it, there- 
fore, high time to make a retreat ; nor did 
the company seem to show any regret at 
my preparations for depakure : even the 
lady who had invited me, with the most , 
mortifying in^nsibility, saw nie seize my j 
hat, and rise from my cushion ; nor was I 
invited to repeat my visit, because it was 
found that 1 aimed at appearing rather a 
uasonable creature, than an outlandish 
idiot. — Adieu. 


LETTER XXXIV. 

To the same. 

The polite arts are in this country subject 
to as many revolutions as its iaws or 
politics : not only the objects of fancy and 
dress, but e^en of delicacy and^aste, are 
directed by tlie capricious influence of 
faslyon. 1 am told there has been a time 
when poetry was universally encouraged 
by the great ; when men of the first rank 
not only patronised the poet, bu-t-produced 
the finest models for his imi&ion. It was 
then the English sent forth those glowing 
rhapsodies, which we have so often read 
over together with rapture; poems big 
with all the sublimity of Mencius, and 
supported by reasoning as strong as that 
of Zimpo. 

The nobility are fond of wisdom, but 
they are also fond of having it without 
study ; to read poetiy required thought ; 
and the English nobility were not fond of 
thinking ; they soon therefore placed their 
affections upon music, because in this they 
might indulge a happy vacancy, and yet 
still have pretensions to delicacy and taste 
as before. .They soon brought their nume- 
rous dependants into an approbation of 
their pleasures ; who, in turn, led their 
thousand imitators to feel or feign simili- 
tude of passion. Colonies of singers were 
now imported from abroad at a vast ex- 
pense ; and it was expected the English 
would soon be able to set examples to 
Europe. All these expectations, howevg;. 
were soon dissipated. In spite of thfe zeal 
which fired the great, the igiorant vulgar 
refused to be taught to sing ; refused to 
undergo the ceremonies which were to 
initiate them in the singing fraternity: 
thus the colony from abroad dwindled by 
degrees ; for they were of themselves 
unfortunately incapable of propagating 
the breed. 

Music having thus lost its splendour, 
painting is now become the sole object of 
fashionable care. The title of connoisseur 
in that art is at present the safest passport 
in every fashionable society ; a well-timed 
shrug,* an admiring attitude, and one or 
two exotic tones of exclamation, are suf- 
ficient qualifications for men of low cir- 
cumstances to curry favour. Even some 
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of the young nobility are themselves early as fhe only proper schools of improve- 
instructed in handling the pencil, while ment, and to consider a skill in pictured 
their happy parents, big with expectation, as the propcrest knowledge for a man ol 
foresee the walls of every apartment quality, 
covered* with the manufactures of their 

posterity. “ My Lord, — We have been but two 

But many of the English not content days at Antwerj) ; wherefore^I have sat 
with giving all tj^eir time to this art at down, as soon as possible, to give you 
home ; some young men of distinctioi\are some account of what we have seen since 
found to travel through Europe, with no our arrival, desirous of letting no oppor- 
other intent than that of understanding tunity pass without writing, -to so good a 
and collo^tingpicturcs, studying seals, and father. Immediately upon alighting from 
describing stSPi^ss. On they travel from our Rotterdam machine, my governejj, 
this cabinet of curiosities to that galley who is immoderately foi^ of paintings, 
of pictures ; waste the prime of life in and at the same lime an excellent judge, 
wonder ; skilful in pictures, ignorant in l^ould let no time pass till we paid our 
men ; yet impossible to be reclaimecf, respects to the church of the Virtnjji 
because their follies take shelter under Mother, which contains treasure bcybhd 
the names of delicacy and taste. estimation. We took an infinity^ pains 

It is true, painting should have due en- in knowing its exact dimensions, and dif- 
couragement ; as the painter can undoubt- fered lialf a foot in our calculation ; so I 
cdly fit up our apartments in a much more leave that to some succeeding information, 
elegant manner than the upholsterer : but I really believe my governor and I could 
I should think a man of fashion makes but have lived and died there. There is 
an mdifferent exchange, who lays out all scarce a pillar in the whole church that 
that time in furnishing his house, which he is not adorned by a Rubens, a Vander 
should have employed in the furniture of Meuyleiif a Vandyke, or a Wouverman. 
his head. A person who shows no other What attitudes, carnations, and draperies! 
symptoms of taste than his cabinet or I am almo^ induced to pity the English, 
gallery, might as well boast to me of the who have none of those exquisite pieces 
furniture of his kitchen. among them. As we were willing to let 

I know no other motive but vanity, that slip no opportunity of doing business, we 
induces the great to testify such an inordi- immediately after went to wait on Mr. 
iiate passion for pictures. After the piece llogcndon^, whom you have so frequently 
is bought, and gazed at eight or ten days commended for his judicious collection, 
^ccessively, the purchaser’s pleasure m\ist His cameos are indeed beyond price ; his 
surely«t)c over ; all the satisfaction he can intaglios not so g»od. He showed us one 
then have is to show it to others; he may of an officiating Flamen, which he thought 
be consideredife the guardian of a treasure to be an antiiiue ; but my go^rnor, who 
of which he makes no manner of use ; his is not to be deceived in these particulars, 
gallery is furnished, not for himself, but soon found it out to be an arrant 
the connoisseur, who is generally some cento, I could not, however, sufficiently 
humble flatterer, ready to feign a rapture j^admire the genius of Mr. Hogendoip, who 
he does not feel, and as necessary to the has been able to collect, from all parts 
happiness of a picture buyer, as gazers of the world, a thousand things which 
are to the magnificence of an Asiatic nobody knows the use of. Except your 
procession. Lordship and mj governor, I do not know 

I have enclosed a letter from a youth anybody I admire so much. He is, in- 
of distinction, on his travels, to his father deed, a surprising genius. The next mom- 
in England ; in which he appears addicted png early, as we were resolved to take the 
to no vice, seems obedient to his governor, whole clay before us, we sent our compli- 
of a good natural disposition, and fond of mentstoMr.VanSprockken,desiringtosee 
improvement ; but, at the same time, early his gallery, which request he very politelj^ 
taught to regard cabinets and galleries complied with. His gallery measures 
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fifty feet by twenty, and is well fiUbd; 
But what surprised me most of all was to 
see a Holy Family] ust like your Lordship’s, 
which this ingenious gentleman assures 
me is the true original. 1 own this gave 
me inexpressible uneasiness, and I fear 
it will to yopr Lordship, as I,had flattered 
myself that the only original was in your 
Lordship’s possession. I would advise you, 
however, to take yours down, till its merit 
can be ascertained, my governor assuring 
me, that he intends to write a long disser- 
taj^ion to prove its originality. One might 
study in this ci^ for ages, and still And 
something new. We went from this to 
view the cardinal’s statues, which ari 
=» r^gjUy very fine ; there were three spmtri J 
exech*d in a very masterly manner, all 
arm in dhn : the torse which I heard you 
talk so much of is at last discovered to 
be a Herefiles spinning, and not a Cleo- 
patra bathing, as your Lordship had con- 
jectured ; there has been a treatise written 
to prove it. 

“ My Lord Firmly is certainly a Goth, a 
Vandsu ; no taste in the world for painting. 
I wonder how any call him a mamof taste. 
Passing through the streets of Antwerp a 
few days ago, and observing the^akedness 
of the inhabitants, he was so barbarous 
as to observe that he thought the be^ 
method the Flemings could take was to 
sell their pictures, and buy clothes. Ah, 
Coglione I We shall go to-morrow to M r. 
Carwarden’s cabin/it, and the next day we 
shall see the curiosities collected by Van 
Ran, and the day afteif we shall pay a 
visit to Mount Calvary, and after that— 
but I find 1 ^ paper finished ; so, with the 
most sificeif wishes for your Lordship’s 
happiness, and with hopes, after having 
seen ftaly, that centre of pleasure, to 
return home worthy the care and expense 
which has been generously laid out in 
my improvement, 1 remain, my Lord, 
yours,” &C. ^ 

LETTER XXXV. ^ 

FrvMT Hingpo^a Slatte in Persia^ to Atiangi, a 
irawUittg Philooopiher of Chinas by the way 
of Moscow, 

Fortune has made me the dave of 
Mother, but nature and inclination render 
me entirely subservient to you : a tyrant 


commands my body, but you are master 
of my heart. And yet let not thy inflexible 
nature condemn me when I confess, that 
I find my soul shrink with my circum- 
stances. 1 feel my mind, not l&s than 
my body, bend beneath the rigours of 
servitude ; tl^ master whom I serve grows 
every day more formidable. In spite of 
reaspn, which should teach me to despise 
him, his hideous image fills even my 
dreams with horror. 

A few days ago a Christian slwe, who 
wrought in the gardens, •Ripening to 
enter an arbour where the tyrant was 
entertaining the ladies of his harem with 
coffee, the unliappy captive was instantly 
s&bbcd to the heart for his intrusion. 1 
have been preferred to his place, which, 
though less laborious than my former 
station, is yet more ungrateful, as it 
brings me nearer him whose presence 
excites sensations at once of disgust and 
apprehension. 

Into what a state of mise^ are the 
modem Persians fallen ! A nation famous 
for setting the world an example of free- 
dom is now beebme a land of tyrants, and 
a den of slaves. The houseless Tartar of 
Kamschatka, who enjoys his herbs and 
his fish in unmolested freedom, may be 
envied, if compared to the thousands who 
pine here in hopeless seivitude, and curse 
the day that gave them being. Is this 
just dealing. Heaven ! to render millions 
wretched to swell up the happiness of a 
few ? cannot the powerful of this earth bg, 
happy without our sighs and tears ?*must 
every luxury of the great 1^ woven from 
the calamities of the poor f It must, it 
must surely, be that this jarring discordant 
life is but the prelude to some future 
harmony : the soul, attuned to virtue here, 
shall go from hence to fiU up the universal 
choir where Tien presides in person, where 
there shall be no tyrants to- frovm, no 
shackles to bind, nor no whips to threaten ; 
where I shall once more meet my father 
with rapture, and mve a loose to filial 
piety ; where I shall h^g on his neck, 
and hear the wisdom of his lips, and thank 
him for all the happiness to which he has 
introduced me. 

The wretch whom fortune has made ipy 
master has lately purchased several slaves 
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of both sexes ; among the rest, I hear, a 
Christian captive talked of with admira- 
tion,. The eunuch who bought her, and 
who is accustomed to survey beauty with 
indifierejnee, speaks of her with emotion. 
Her pride, however, astonishes her atten- 
dant slaves not less than he%beauty. It 
is reported that sjie refuses the warmest 
solicitations of her haughty lord : he, has 
even offered to make her one of his four 
wives upon changing her religion, and 
conformku? to his. It is probable she 
cannot refuse inch extraordinary offers, 
and her delay is perhaps intended to 
enhance her favours. 

I have just now "seen her j she inadver- 
tently approached the place, without a veif, 
where I sat writing. She seemed to regard 
the heavens alone with fixed attention 
there her most ardent gaze was directed. 
Genius of the sun ! what unexpected soft- 
ness ! what animated grace ! her beauty 
seemed the transparent covering of virtue. 
Celestial beings could not wear a look of 
more perfection, while sorrow humanized 
her form, and mixed my admiration with 
pity. I rose from the bank on which I 
sat, and she retired : happy that none 
observed us ; for such an interview might 
have been fatal. 

I have regarded, till now, the opulence 
and the power of my tyrant without 
envy. I saw him with a mind inca- 
pable of enjoying the gifts of fortune, 
and consequently regarded him as , one 
leaded, rather than enriched, with* its 
tavoui* ; but at present, when I think that 
so much beauty is reserved only for him ; 
that so manyfharms should be lavished 
on a wretch incapable of feeling the great- 
ness of the blessing, — I own I feel a 
reluctance to which I have hitherto been 
a stranger. 

But let not my father impute those un- 
easy sensations to so trifling a cause as 
love. No; never let it be thoujght that 
your son, and the pupil of the wise Fum 
Hoam, could stoop to so degrading a 
passion : I am only displeased at seeing 
so much excellence so unjustly disposed of 

The uneasiness which I feel is not for 
myself, but for the beautiful Christian. 
When I reflect on the barbarity of him for 
wh^m she is designed, I pity, indeed I 


pit)P her ; when I think that she must only 
share one heart, who deserves to commancP 
a thousand, excuse me if 1 feel an emotion, 
which universal benevolence extorts from 
me. As 1 am convinced that you take a 
pleasure in those sallies of humanity, and 
are particularly pleased with gompassion, 

I could not avoid discovering the sensibility 
with which I felt this beautiful stranger’s 
distress. I have for a while forgot, in hers, 
the miseries of my own hopeless situa- 
tion : the tyrant grows every day more 
severe ; and love, which softens ail othgr 
minds into tenderness, segns only to have 
^creased his severity. — Adieu. 

LETTER XXXVI. 

From ike same. J 

The whole harem is filled with a tumul- 
tuous joy ; Zclis, the beautiffil captive, 
has consented to embrace the religion of 
Mahomet, and become one of the wives 
of the fastidious Persian. It is impossible 
to describe the transport that sits on every 
face on this occasion. Music and feasting 
fill everytapartment ; the most miserable 
slave seems to forget his chains, and sym- 
pathises wi^ the happiness of Mostadad. 
The herb we tread beneath our feet is not 
made more for our use than every slave 
around him for their imperious master ; 
mere machines of obedience, they wail 
with silent assiduity, feci his pains, and 
rejoice in his exultation.^ Heavens !«how 
much is requisite to make one man happy ! 

Twelve of the most beautiful slaves, and 
I among’ the number, have got orders to 
prepare for carrying him in triijmph to the 
bridal apartment. The blaze m pe^^med 
torches are to imitate the day : the dancers 
and singers are hired at a vast expanse, 
^he nuptials are to be celebrated on the 
approaching, feast of Barboura, when an 
hundred taels in gold are to be distributed 
among the barrgi wives, in order to pray 
for fertility fromr the approaching union. 

What will not riches procure ? An hun- 
dred domeftics, who curse the tyrant in 
4heir souls, are commanded to wear a &ce 
of joy, and they are joyful. An hundred 
flatterers are ordered to attend, and th^ 
fill his ears with praise. Beauty, all-ar 
commanding beauty, sues for admittance, 
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a.^d scarcely receives an answer ; even 16ve 
Rself seems to wait upon fortune ; or though , 
(he passion be only feigned, yet it wears I 
every appearance of sincerity ; and what 
greater pleasure can even true sincerity i 
confer, or what would the rich have more ? 

Nothing can exceed the intended mag- | 
nificence of the bridegroom but the costly | 
dresses of the bride : six eunuchs in the i 
most sumptuous habits are to conduct him | 
to the nuptial fcouch, and wait his orders. 
Six ladies, in all the magnificence of Persia, 
are directed to midress the bride. Their 
buMness is to assist, to encourage her, to 
divest her of every encumbering part of 
her dress, all . but the last covering, whicliT 
k artful complication of ribands, is 

pur|%t “ly made difficult to unloose, and 
with which she is to part reluctantly even 
to the joyful possessor of her beauty. 

Mostadad, O my father, is no philo- 
sopher ; and yet he seems perfectly con- 
tented with ignorance. Possessed of num- 
berless slaves, camels, and women, he 
desires no greater possession. He never 
rpened the page of Mencius, and yet all 
me slaves tell me that he is happy. 

Forgive the weakness of my nature, if 
I sometimes feel my heart rebellious to the 
dictates of wisdom, and eager for happi- 
ness like his. Y et why wish for his wesuth, 
with his ignorance ? to be, like him, ined- 
pable of sentimental plea.sures, incapable 
of feeling the happiness of making others 
happy, incapable of teaching the beautiful 
Zelis ])hilosophy ? 

What ! shall I in a transport of passion 
give up the golden mean, the universal 
harmony, the unchanging essence, for 
the possession of an hundred camels, as 
many sVaveii, thirty-five beautiful horses, 
and ^venty-three fine' women. First 
blast me to the centre ! degrade me 
beneath the most degraded ! pare my 
nails, ye powers of Heaven ! ere I would 
'•stoop to such an exchange. What I part 
with philosophy, which Reaches me to 
suppress my passions, instead of gratifying 
them, which teaches me even tcFdivest my 
soul of passion, which teaches serenity in 
the midst of tortures; philosophy, by 
which even now I am so veiy serene, and 

very much at ease, to be persuaded to 
part with it for any other enjoyment! 


Never, never, even though persuasion 
spoke in the accents of Zelis I 

A female slave informs me that the 
bride is to be arrayed in a tissue of silver, 
and her hair adorned with the largest 
]>earls of Ormus. But why tease you with 
particulars, in which we both are so little 
concerned ? The pain I feel in separation 
throjvs a gloom over my mind, which in 
this scene of universal joy I fear may 
be attributed to some other cause: how 
wretched are those who are,Jike me, 
denied even the last resourae of misery, — 
their tears ! — Adieu. 

LETTER XXXVII. 

From the same. 

T BKciiN to have doubts whether wisdom 
be alone sufficient to make us happy: 
whether every step we make in refinement 
is not an inlet into new disquietudes. A 
mind too vigorous and active ser\'cs only 
to consume the body to which it is joined, 
as the richest jewels are soonest found to 
wear their settings. 

When w6 rise in knowledge, as the 
prospect widens, the objects of our regard 
become more obscure : and the unlettered 
peasant, whose views are only directed to 
the narrow sphere around him, beholds 
Nature with a finer relish, and tastes her 
blessings with a keener appetite, than the 
philosopher whose mind attempts to grasp 
an universal system. 

As I was some days ago pursuing thiy 
subject among a circle of my fellow-sjaves, 
an ancient Guebre of the number, equally 
remarkable for his piety **iand w'isdom, 
seemed touched with my conversation, and 
desired to illustrate what I had been say- 
ing with an allegory -taken from the Zen- 
[pdavesta of Zoroaster : “By this we shall 
be taught,” says he, “ that they who travel 
in pursuit of wisdom walk only in a 
circle ; and after all their labour, at last 
return to their pristine ignorance : and in 
this also we shall see, that enthusiastic con- 
fidence or unsatisfying doubts terminate 
^11 our inquiries. 

“ In.early times, before myriads of nations 
covered the earth, the whole human race 
lived together in one valley. The simple 
inhabitants, surrounded on every side by 
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lofty mountains, knew no other world but enjoyment, and still more blessed in a 
the little spot to which they were confined, perfect consciousness of their own felicity^ 
They fancied the heavens bent down to ignorance in that county is wholly un- 
meet the mountain tops, and formed an im- Imown ; all there is satisfaction without 
penetrable wall to surround them. None alloy, for every pleasure first undergoes 
had ever yet ventured to climb the steepy j the examination of reason. As for me, I 
cliff, in order to explore those regions | am called the Genius of Demonstration, 
that lay beyond it ; they kn^ the nature j and am stationed here in ordcf to conduct 
of the skies only^rom a tradition, which | everyadventurer to that land of happiness, 
mentioned their being made of adamknt ; through those intervening regions you see 
traditions make up the reasonings of the | overhung with fogs and darkness, and 
simple, and serve to silence every inquiry, horrid with forests, cataract!, caverns, and 
“^In tills sequestered vale, blessed with various other shapes of danger. But follow 
all the spontaneous productions of Nature, me, and in time I may lead you to that 
thCihoneyed blossom, the refreshing breeze, distant desirable land of tranquillity, 
the gliding brook, and golden fruitage, 4 “ The intrepid traveller immediately put 
the simple inhabitants seemed happy in mmself under the direction of the Genius 
themselves, in each other ; they desired no and both journeying on together 
greater pleasure, for they knew of none slow but agreeable pace, decejj^ the 
greater ; ambition, pride, and envy, were tediousness of the way by conversation, 
vices unknown among them ; and from The beginning of the journey seemed to 
this peculiar simplicity of its possessors promise true satisfaction, but, as they pro- 
the country was called the valley of ceeded forward, the skies became more 
IGNORANCE. gloomy and the way more intricate ; they 

** At length, however, an unhappy youth, often inadvertently approached the brow 
more aspiring than the rest, undertook to of some frightful precipice, or the brink 
climb the mountain’s side, and examine of a torrgnt, and were obliged to measure 
the summits which were hitherto deemed back their former way : the gloom increas- 
inaccessible. The inhabitants from below ing as they proceeded, their pace became 
gazed with wonder at his intrepidity ; some more slo^ they paused at every *step, 
applauded his courage, others censured his frequently stumbled, and their distrust and 
folly : still, however, he proceeded towards timidity increased. The Genius of De- 
the place where the earth and heavens monstration now therefore advised his 
seemed to unite, and at length arrived at pupil to grope upon hands and feet, as a 
the wished-for height with extreme labour method, though more slow, yet less liable 
and assiduity. * to error. • 

“ Hjs first surprise was to find the skies “ In this manner they attempted to 
not, as he expected, within his reach, but pursue their journey for some time, when 
still as far onaos before. His amazement they were overtaken by another Genius, 
increased when he saw a wide-extended who with a precipitate pace se^ed travel- 
region lying on the opposite side of the ling the same way. He was instantly 
mountain ; but it rose to astonishment known b^ the other to be the Gen^s of 
when he beheld a country, at a distance. Probability. He wore two wide-extended 
more beautiful and alluring than even that Vings at his back, which incessantly waved, 
he had just left behind. without increasing the rapidity of his mo- 

** As he continued to gw with wonder, tion ; his countenance betrayed a confi- 
a Genius with a look of infinite modesty, dence that the ignorant might mistake fo 
approaching, offered to be his guide and sincerity, and he had but one eye, which 
iiistructor. ‘The distant country which was fixed ia the middle of his forehead, 
you so much admire,’ says the angelic L “‘Servant of Hormizds^’ cried he, ap- 
being, ‘is called the land of certainty : i preaching the mortal pilgrim, ‘ if thou art 
in that charming retreat sentiment con- travelling to the land of certainty, 
tributes to refine every sensual banquet ; how is it possible to arrive there under thd 
th« inhabitants are blessed with every solid | guidance of a Genius, who proceeds fox^ 
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iiwird so slowly, and is so little acquainted 
«i.vith the way? Follow me, we shall soon 
perform tlie journey to where every plea- 
sure waits our arrival.* 

“The peremptory tone in which this 
Genius spoke, and the speed with which 
he moved forward, induced the traveller 
to change "Ais conductor, and leaving his 
modest companion behind, he proceeded 
forward with his more confident director, 
seeming not a little pleased at the increased 
velocity of his motion. 

“ But soon he found reason to repent. 
"Whenever a torrent crossed their way, his 
guide taught him to despise the obstacle 
by plunging him in ; whenever a precipiql; 
presented, he was directed to fling himsCif 
ic/I . Hxl. Thus each moment miraculously 
escapin'^, his repeated escai)es only served 
to increase his guide’s temerity. He led 
him, therefore, forward, amidst infinite dif- 
ficulties, till they arrived at the borders of an 
ocean, which appeared unnavigable from 
the black mists that lay upon its surface. 
Its unquiet waves were of the darkest hue, 
and gave a lively representation of the 
various agitations of the human mind. 

“ The Genius of Probability now con- 
fcssCfl his temerity \ owned his being an 
improper guide to the lanS!> of cer- 
tainty, a country where no mortal had 
ever been permitted to arrive ; but, at the 
same time, offered to supply the traveller 
with another conductor, who should carry 
him to the LAND OK confidence, a re- 
gion where the inhabitants lived with the 
utmost tranquillity, and tasted almost as 
much satisfaction as if in the land of cer- 
tainty. Not waitingfor a reply, he stamped 
three time^Jonthe ground, and called forth 
the DdinorT of Error, a gloomy fiend of the | 
serviYpts of Arimancs. The yawning earth 
gave up the reluctant savage, who seemed 
unable to bear the light of the day. His‘ 
stature was enormous, his colour black 
and hideous, his aspect betrayed a thou- 
sand varying passions, and he spread forth 
pinions that were fitted for the most rapid 
flight. The, traveller at first w as shocked 
at the spectre; but, finding him obedient I 
to a superior power, he assumed his 
former tranquillity.* 

- “ * I have called you to duty,* cries the 
Genius to the Demon ; * to bear on your 


back a son of mortality over the ocean 
of doubts, into the land of confi- 
dence; I expect you will perform your 
commission with punctuality. And as for 
you,’ continued the Genius, addre^ssing the 
traveller, ‘when once I have bound this 
fillet round your eyes, let no voice of per- 
suasion, nor 'threats the most terrifying, 
induce you to unbind k, in order to look 
roubd ; keep the fillet fast, look not at the 
ocean "below', and you may certainly expect 
to arrive at a region of pleasure.’ 

“Thus saying, and the tj:*ivfciler’s eyes 
being covered, the Dcfi'ion, muttenng 
curses, raised him on his back, and in- 
stantly, upborne by his strong pinions, 
directed his flight among the clouds. 
Neither the loudest thunder, nor the most 
angry tempest, could persuade the traveller 
to unbind his eyes. The Demon directed 
his flight downwards, and skimmed the 
surface of the ocean ; a thousand voices, 
some with loud invectives, others in the 
sarcastic tones of contempt, vainly en- 
deavoured to persuade him to look round ; 
but he still continued to keep his eyes 
covered, and would in all probability 
have arrived at the happy land, had not 
flattery effected what otW means could 
not perform. For now he heard himself 
welcomed on every side to the promised 
land, and an universal shout of joy was 
sent forth at his safe arrival. The wearied 
traveller, desirous of seeing the long wished 
for country, at length pulled the fillet from 
his eyes, and ventured to look round him. 
But he had unloosed the band too^soon, 
he was not yet above half way oven The 
Demon, who was still h®i^ering in the 
air, and had produced those sounds only 
in order to deceive, w'as now freed from 
his commission ; wherefore, throwing the 
astonished traveller from his back, the un- 
happy youth fell headlong into the sub- 
jacent OCEAN OF doubts, from whence 
he never after wras seen to rise.” 

LETTER XXXVIII. 

From Lien Cki AltangHo Fum Noam, First 
President of the Ceremonial Academy at Pekin 
in China. 

"When Parmenio, the Grecian, had done 
something which excited a universal shout 
from the surrounding multitude, he was 
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instantl 3 r struck with the doubt, that what 
had their approbation must certainly be 
wrong ; and turning to a philosopher who 
stood near him, “Pray, sir,” says he, 
“ pardon me ; I fear I have been guilty of 
some absurdity.” 

You know that I am, notl^s than himj 
a despiser of the multitude ; you know 
that I equally det&t flattery to the gr^at : 
yet so many circumstances have concurred 
to give a lustre to the latter part of the 
present English monarch’s reign, that I 
cannot withhoh^my contribution of praise; 
I cannot avoid acknowledging the crowd, 
for once, just in their unanimous appro- 
liation. 

Yet think not that battles gained, do* 
minion extended, or enemies brought to 
submission, are the virtues which at present 
claim my admiration. Were the rei^ng 
monarch only famous for his victories, I 
should regard his character with indif- 
ference : the boast of heroism in this 
enlightened age is justly regarded as a 
qualification of a very subordinate rank, 
and mankind now begin to look with 
becoming horror on these foes to man. 
The virtue in this aged monarch which I 
have at present in view is one of a much 
more exalted nature, is one of the most 
difficult attainment, is the least praised of 
all kingly virtues, and yet deserves the 
greatest praise ; the virtue I mean is 
J USTICE, — a strict administration of j ustice, 
without severity and without favour. 

Of all virtues this is the most diffi- 
cult tojlje practised by a king who has a 
power to pardon. All men, even tyrants 
themselves, leflii to mercy when unbiassed 
by passions or interest ; the heart natur- 
ally persuades to forgiveness, and pursuing 
the dictates of this pleasing deceiver, we 
are led to prefer our private satisfaction to 
public utility. What a thorough love for 
the public, what a strong command over 
the passions, what a finely-conducted 
judginent, must he possess, who opposes 
the dictates of reason to those of his heart, 
and prefers the future interest of his people 
to his own immediate satisfaction ! 

If still to a man’s own natural bia« for 
'tenderness we add the numerous solicita- 
tions made by a criminal’s fiiends for 
mewy; if we survey a king not only 


oprosing his own feelings, but reluctantly 
' refusing those he regards, and this t<f 
I satisfy the public, whose cries he may 
never hear, whose gratitude he may never 
receive ; tliis surely is true greatness ! Let 
us fancy ourselves for a moment in this 
just old man’s place ; surroumjjed by num- 
bers, all soliciting the same favour— a 
favour that nature disposes us to grant, 
where the inducements to pity are laid 
before us in the strongest li^t, suppliants 
at our feet, some ready to resent a refusal, 
none opposing a compliance; let us, 1 sa)^ 
suppose ourselves in such a situation, and 
I fancy we should find ourselves more 
djpt to act the character of good-natured 
men than of upright magistrates. 

What contributes to raise justice^oove 
all other kingly virtues is, that it is^ldom 
attended with a due share of applause, 
and those who practise it mtist be in- 
fluenced by greater motives than empty 
fame: the people are generally well pleased 
with a remission of punishment, and all 
that wears the appearance of humanity ; 
it is the wise alone who are capable of 
discerning that impartial justice is the 
truest mercy : they know it to be very 
difficult at^once to compassionate,* and 
yet condemn, an object that pleads for 
tenderness. 

\ have been led into this commonplace 
train of thought by a late striking instance 
in this country of the impartiality of justice, 
and of the king’s inflexij>le resolution of 
inflicting punishment where it was justly 
due. A man of the first quality, in a fit 
either of passion, melancholy, or madness, 
murdered his servant : it wa^ expected 
that his station in life would have lessened 
the ignominy of his punishment Jhof^ever, 
he was arraigned, condemned, and uiSer- 
lirent the same degrading death with the 
meanest malefactor. It was well con- 
sidered that virtue alone is true nobility ; 
and that he, whose actions sink him even 
beneath the vulgfLr, has no right to those 
distinctions which should be the rewards 
only of merft : it was perhaps considered 
^hat crimes were more heinous among 
the higher classes of people, as necessity 
exposes them to fewer temptations. 

Over all the East, even China not ex-:; 
cepted, a person of the same quality, 
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gailty of such a crime, might, by giving 
Sip a share of his fortune to the judge, 
buy off his sentence. There are several 
countries, even in Europe, vrhere the ser- 
vant is entirely the property of his master: 
if a slave kills his lord, he dies by the most 
excruciating tortures ; but if the circum- 
stances are revetted, a small fine buys off | 
the punishment of the offender. Happy 
the country where all are equal, and where 
those who sit as judges have too much 
integrity to receive a bribe, and too much 
^onour to pity, from a similitude of the 
prisoner's title or circumstances with their 
own ! Such is England : yet think not 
that it was always equally famed for th''a 
if^-rict impartiality. There was a time, 
even .\ere, when title softened the rigours 
of the irtW, when dignified wretches were 
suffered to live, and continue for years an 
equal disgiace to justice and nobility. 

To this day, in a neighbouring country, 
the great are often most scandalously par- 
doned for the most scandalous offences. 
A person is still alive among them who 
has more than once deserved the most 
ignominious severity of justice. His being 
of the blood royal, however, was thought 
a su^cient atonement for his being a 
disgrace to humanity. This remarkable | 
personage took iffcasure in shooting at 
the passengers below from the top of his 
palace ; and in this most princely amuse- 
ment he usuaily spent some time every 
day. He was at, ^length arraigned by the 
friends of a person whom in this manner 
he had killed, was found guilty of the 
charge, and condemned to die. His 
merciful njpnarch pardoned him, in con- 
sideration v>f his rank and quality. The 
unrepenting criminal soon after renewed 
his dvual entertainment! and in the same 
manner killed another man. He was 
second time condemned ; and, strange to 
think, a second time received his majesty's 
pardon I Would you believe it T A third 
time the very same man Was guilty of the 
very same offence: a third time, therefore, 
the laws of his country found him guilty — 

I wish, for the honour of humanity, Ij. 
could suppress the rest — a third time he 
was pardoned I Will you not think such 
ji story too extraordinary for belief? will • 
you not think me describing the savage . 


inhabitants of Congo ? Alas ! the story 
is but too true ; and the country where 
it was transacted regards itself as the 
politest in Europe I — Adieu. 


LjETTER XXXIX. 

From Lien Chi Altangi , Mercfiant in 
1 Amsterdam, 

Ceremonies are different in every 
country; but true politeness is everywhere 
the same. Ceremonies, ))rhich take up so 
much of our attention, are only artificial 
helps which ignorance assumes in order to 
imitate politeness, which is the result of 
good sense and good nature. A person 
ossessed of those qualities, though he 
ad never seen a court, is truly agreeable; 
and if without them, w^ould continue a 
clown, though he had been all his life a 
gentleman usher. 

How would a Chinese, bred up in the 
formalities of an Eastern court, be regarded 
should he carry, all his good manners be- 
yond the Great Wall? How would an 
Englishman', skilled in all the decorums 
of Western good breeding, appear at an 
Eastern entertainment? Would he not 
be reckoned more fantastically savage than 
even his unbred footman ? 

Ceremony resembles that base coin 
which circulates through a country by the 
royal mandate ; it serves every purpose of 
real money at home, but is entirely useless 
if carried abroad : a person who should 
attempt to circulate his native t» .sh in 
another country would be thought either 
ridiculous or culpable. is truly well- 
bred, who knows when to value and when 
to despise those national peculiarities, 
which are regarded by some with so much 
observance ; a traveller of taste at once 
perceives that the wise are polite all the 
world over, but that fools are polite only 
at home. 

. I have now before me two very fashion- 
able letters upon the same subject,- both 
written by ladies of distinction ; one of 
whom leads the fashion in England, and 
the other sets the ceremonies of China : 
they are both regarded in their respective 
countries by all the beau monde^ as stan- 
dards of taste and models of true polfte- 
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nessi and both give us a true idea of what 
they imagine elegant in their admirers : 
which of them understands true politeness, 
or whether either, you shall be at liberty 
to determine. The English lady writes 
thus to her female confidant : — 

“ As I live, my ^car Charlotte, T believe 
the Colonel will carry it at last ; he is a 
most irresistible fellow, that is flat. So 
well dressed, so neat, so sprightly, and 
plays about one so agreeably, that I vow 
he has as mifehi spirits as the Marquis of 
Monkeyman’s Italian greyhound. I first 
saw him at Ranelagh ; he shines there : 
he is nothing without Ranelagh, and Rane- 
lagh nothing without him. The next da^ 
he sent a card and compliments, desiring 
to wait on mamma and me to the music 
.subscription. He looked all the time with 
such irresistible impudence, that positively 
he had something in his face gave me as 
much pleasure as a pair-royal of naturals 
in my own hand. He waited on mamma 
and me the next morning to know how 
we got home : you must know the insidious 
devil makes love to us both. Rap went 
the footman at the door; bounce went 
my heart : I thought he would have rattled 
the house down. Chariot drove up to the 
window, with his footmen in the ]>rettiest 
liveries ; he has infinite taste, that is flat. 
Mamma had spent all the morning at her 
head ; but, for my part, I was in an undress 
to receive him; quite easy, mind that; no 
way disturbed at his approach : mafnma 
pretended to be as degagk as I ; and yet 
I saw her blush in spite of her. Positively 
he is a most kiTiing devil ! We did nothing 
but laugh all the lime he staid with us ; 
I never heard so many very good things 
before : at first he mistook mamma for my 
sister, at which she laughed ; then he mis- 
took my natural complexion for paint, at 
which 1 laughed ; and then he shewed us 
a picture in the lid of his snuff-box, at 
which we all laughed. He pla)rs picquet 
so very ill, and is so very fond 01 cards, 
and loses with such a grace, that positively 
he has won me ; I have got a cool hundred, ■ 
but have lost my heart. I need not tell 
you that he is only a colonel of the train- 
bands. I am, dear 'Charlotte, yours for 
e/er, Belinda.” 


f he Chinese lady addresses her confi- 
dant, a poor relation of the family, upoif 
the same occasion; in which she seems 
to understand decorums even better than 
the Western beauty. You who have resided 
so long in China will readily acknowledge 
the picture to be taken from luiture ; and, 
by being acquainted with tiie Chinese 
customs, will better apprehend the lady’s 
meaning. 

FROM VACUA TO Y*AYA. 

“ Papa insists upon one, two, three, fo\yr 
hundred taels from the cojonel, my lover, 
before he parts with a lock of my hair. Oh 
ak>w I wisn the dear creature may be able 
to produce the money, and pay papa my 
fortune ! The colonel is reckoned Jjiie po- 
litest man in all Shensi. The first visit 
he paid at our house — mercy, what stoop- 
ing, and cringing, and stO];i^ing, and 
fidgeting, and going back, and creeping 
forward, there w'as between him and papa ! 
one would have thought he had got the 
seventeen books of ceremonies all by heart. 
When he was come into the hall, he flour- 
ished hi^iands three times in a very grace- 
ful manner. Papa, v^ho would not be 
outdone, fi|purished his four times ; «upon 
this the colonel began again, and both thus 
continued flourishing for some minutes in 
the politest manner imaginable. I was 
posted in the usual place behind the screen, 
where I saw the whole ceremony through 
a slit. Of this the colqnel was sensible, 
for papa informed him. I would have 
^ven the world to have shewn him my 
little shoes, but had no opportunity. It 
was the first time I had ever the happiness 
of seeing any man but papa,5in<y vow, 
my dear Yaya, I thought my three souls 
would actually have fled from mj/lips. 
,Ho ! but he looked most charmingly: he 
is reckoned the best shaped man in the 
whole province, Tor he is very fat and very 
short; but even those natural advantages 
are improved oy his dress, which is 
fashionable past description. His head 
was close shaven, all but the crown, and 
the hair of that was braided into a most 
beautiful tail, that reached down to his 
heels, and was terminated by a bunch of 
yellow roses. Upon his first entering th? 
room, J could easily perceive he had been 
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Iiighly perfumed with assafoetida. But then [ nose; the milliner from whom we bought 
^ looks — ^his looks, my dear Yaya, were that and our ribands cheated us as if 
irresistible. He kept ms eyes steadfastly she had no consciencei and so, to quiet 
fixed on the wall during the whole cere- mine, I cheated her. All this is fair, 
mony, and I sincerely believe no accident you know. I remain, my deal* Yaya, 
could have discomposed his gmvity, or your ever faithful “ Yaoua.” 

drawn his eyes away. After a polite silence ^LETTER XL. 

of two hours, he g^lwtly begged to have ChiAliangi rtf Fum Hoam^ First 

the singing women introduced, purely for Phsident of theCsremonial Academy atPtkin 

my amusement. After one of them had in China. 

for some time entertained us with her voice, You have always testified the highest 
the colonel and she retired for some esteem for the English poet^ and thought 
ipinutes together. I thought they would them not inferior to the G#;eeks, Romans, 
never have coiqe back : I must own he or even the Chinese, in the art. But it is 
is a most agreeable creature. Upon h^ now thought, even by the English them- 
retum they again renewed the concerq selves, that the race of their poets is 
and he continued to gaze upon the wall as ektinct ; every day produces some pathetic 
usual,’V when, in less than half an hour exclamation upon the decadence of taste 
more, ho 1 but he retired out of the room and genius. Pegasus,” say they, “ has 
with another. He is, indeed, a most slipped the bridle from his mouth, and 
agreeable Sreature. our modem bards attempt to direct his 

“ When he came to take his leave, the flight by catching him by the tail.” 
whole ceremony began afresh: papa would Yet, my friend, it is only among the 
see him to the door ; but the colonel swore i ignorant that such discourses prevail ; men 
he would rather see the earth turned upside | of tme discernment can see several poets 
down than permit him to stir a single still among the English, some of whom 
step, and papa was at last obliged to com- equal, if not surpass, their predecessors, 
ply. As soon as he was got to the door. The ignorant term that alone poetry which 
papa*went out to see him on horseback : is couched in a certain number of syllables 
here they continued half an hour bowing in every line, where a vapid thought is 
and cringing, before one would mount pr drawn out into a number of verses of equa' 
the other go in ; but the colonel was at last length, and perhaps pointed with rhymes 
victorious. He had scarce gone an hun- 1 at tlie end. But glowing sentiment, strik- 
dred paces from the house, when papa | ing imagery, concise expression, natural 
running out hallooed after him, ‘ A good description, and modulated periods, are 
journey j ’ upon which the colonel returned, fully sufficient entirely to fill up my idea of 
and would see papa into his house before this art, and make way to every passion, 
ever he would depart. He was no sooner If my idea of poetry, the|efore, be just, 
got home /.han he sent me a very fine the English are not at present so destitute 
present of Jiuck eggs painted of twenty of poetical merit as they seem to imagine, 
different colours. His. generosity, I own, I can see several poets in disguise among 
has won me. 1 have ever since been trying them, — men furnished with the strength 
over the eight letters of good fortune, and J of soul, sublimity of sentiment, and gran- 
have great hopes. All I have to appre- j deur of expression, which constitutes the 
hend is, that after he has married me, and character. Many of the writers of their 
that I am carried to his l^ouse close shut modem odes, sonnets, tragedies, or re- 
up in my chair, when he comes to have busses, it is true, deserve not the name, 
the first sight of my face, he n^ay shut me though they have done nothing but clink 
up a second time, and send me back to , rhymes and measure syllables for years 
papa. However, I shall appear as fines together: their Johnsons and Smollctts 
as possible : mamma and I nave been to | are truly poets ; though, for aught I know, 
buy the clothes for my wedding. I am | they never made a single verse in their '{ 
have a new foong hoang in my hair, the whole lives. ^ I 

beak of which will reach down to my | In evexy incipient language the poet ■ 
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and the prose writer are very distinct in 1 
their qualifications : the poet ever proceeds j 
first ; treading unbeaten paths, enriching 
his native funds, and employed in new 
advcntifres. The other follows with more 
cautious steps, and though slow in his 
motions, treasures up eveiy useful or 
pleasing discovery. I3ut when once all 
the extent and the force of the language 
is known, the poet then seems to rest from 
his labour, and is at length overtaken by 
his assiduous pursuer. Both characters are 
then blended into one : the historian and ^ 
orator catch all the poet’s fire, and leave | 
him no real mark of distinction, except ; 
the iteration of numbers regularly return- 
ing. Thus, in the decline of anciefit 
European learning, Seneca, though he 
wrote in prose, is as much a poet as 
Lucan ; and Longinus, though but a critic, 
more sublime than Apollonius. 

From this then it appears that poetry 
is not discontinued, but altered among the 
English at present ; the outward form 
seems different from what it was, but 
poetry still continues internally the same : 
the only question remains, whether the 
metric feet used by the good writers of 
the last age or the prosaic numbers 
employed by the good writers of this 
be preferable? And here the practice 
of the last age appears to me superior ; 
they submitted to the restraint of numbers | 
and similar sounds ; and this restraint, ‘ 


poem ; but rather from the example of 
their former poets, who were tolerabl# 
masters of this variety, and also from a 
capacity in the language of still admitting 
various unanticipated music. 

Several rules have been drawn up for 
varying the poetic measure,^ and critics 
have elaborately talked of accents and 
syllables ; but good sense and a fine ear, 
which rules can never teach, are what 
alone can in such a case determine. The 
rapturous flowings of joy, or the interrup- 
tions of indignation, require accents placed 
entirely different, and structure con 
sonant to the emotions they would express, 
changing passions, and numbers changing 
with those passions, make the whole secr^it 
of Western as well as Eastern poetry . In 
a word, the great faults of the mou'ern pro- 
fessed English poets are, that they seem 
to want numbers which should^ vary with 
the passion, and are more employed in 
describing to the imagination than striking 
at the heart. — Adieu. 

LETTER XLl. 

^ Tff the same. 

Some time since I sent thee, O holy 
disciple o^ Confucius, an account ^f the 
grand abbey, or mausoleum, of the kings 
and heroes of this nation : 1 have since been 
introduced to a temple, not so ancient, but 
far superior in beauty and magnificence. 
In this, which is the most considerable of 


instead of diminishing, augmented the the empire, there are no pompous inscrip- 
force of their sentiment and style. Fancy tions, no flattery paid tlic dead, but all is 
restn#ned may be compared to a fountain, elegant and awfully simple. There are, 
which plays ^ighest by diminishing the however, a few rags hung round the walls, 
aperture. Ol the truth of this maxim in which have, at a vast expense^ been taken 
every language every fine writer is per- from the enemy in the present* war. The 
fectly sensible from his own experience, silk of which they are comi?ose<f, when 
and yet to explain the reason would be new, might be valued at half a st^pig of 
perhaps as difficult as to make a frigidj copper money in China ; yet this wise 
genius profit by the discovery. people fitted out a fleet and an army in 

There is still another reason in favour order to seize them, though now grown 


of the practice of the last age, to be drawn old, and scarcely capable of being patched 
from the variety of modulation. The up into a handkerchief. By this conquest 
musical period in prose is confined to a the English are said to have gained, and 
very few changes ; the numbers in verse the FrencR to have lost, much honour. Is 
are capable of infinite variation. I speakej the honour of Euroi>can nations placed 
not now from the practice of modern only in tattered silk ? 
verse writers, few of whom have any idea In this temple I was permitted to remain 
of musical variety,* but run on in the during the whole service ; and were yoi^ 
same monotonous flow through the whole j not already acquainted with the religion of 
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the English, you might from my descrip- 
tion be inclined to believe them as grossly 
idolatrous as the disciples of Lao. The 
idol which they seem to address strides 
like a colossus over the door of the inner 
temple, whicli here, as with the Jews, 
is esteemedi«the most sacred part of the 
building.' Its oracles are delivered in an 
hundred various tones, which seem to in- 
spire the worshippers with enthusiasm and 
awe : an old 'woman, who appeared to 
be the priestess, was employed in various 
attitudes as she felt the inspiration. When 
it began to speaj<c, all the people remained 
fixed in silent attention, nodding assent- 
looking approbation, appearing highly 
edified by those sounds which to a stranger 
mightV^em inarticulate and unmeaning. 

When the idol had done speaking, and 
the priestess had locked up its lungs with 
a key, observing almost all the company 
leaving the temple, I concluded the service 
was over, and taking my hat, was going 
to walk away with the crowd, when I was 
stopped by the Man in Black, who assured 
me that the ceremony had scarcely yet 
begun. “ What ! ” cried I, “ do t not see 
almost the whole body of the worshippers 
leaving the church ? Would yoi« persuade 
me that such numbers who jirofess religion 
and morality would, in this shameless 
manner, quit the temple before the service 
was concluded ? Y ou surely mistake : 
not even the Kalmucks would be guilty of 
inch an indecencyj though all the object 
of their worship was but a joint-stool,” 
My friend seemed to blush for his countiy- 
mcn, assuring me that those whom I saw 
running aww were only a parcel of musi- 
cal bloqkhe^is, whose passion was merely 
for sopnds, and whose heads are as empty 
as a fi'ddle-case : those who remain be- 
hind, says he, are the true religious ; they 
make use of music to warm their hearts, and 
to lift them to a projicr pitch of rapture : 
examine their behaviour,, and you will 
confess there are some among us who 
practise true devotion. , 

I now looked round me as directed, but 
saw nothing of that fervent devotion which 
he had pj*omised : one of the worshippers 
m^peared to be ogling the company flirough 
8%lass : another was fervent, not in ad- 
dresses to 1 leaven, but to his mistress ; a 
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third whispered ; a fourth took snuff ; and 
the priest himself, in a drowsy tone, read 
over the duties of the day. 

“Bless my eyes!” cried I, as^I hap- 
pened to look towards the door, “what 
do I see ? one of the worshippers fallen 
fast asleep, aifcd actually sunk down on his 
■ cushion ! He is now enjoying the benefit 
I of akrance, or does he receive the influ- 
I enceof some mysterious vision?” — “Alas! 
j alas!” replied my companion, “no such 
j thing ; he has only had the misfortune of 
! eating too hearty a dinned*, and finds it 
I impossible to keep his eyes open. ” Tum- 
! ing to another part of the temple, I 
I perceived a young lady just in the same 
'circumstances and attitude: “Strange,” 
cried 1 ; “ can she, loo, have over-caten 
herself? ” — “ Oh, fie ! ” replied my friend, 
j “you now grow censorious. She grow 
j drowsy from eating too much ! that would 
I be profanation. She only sleeps now from 
I having sat up all night at a brag party.” 
j “Turn me where I will, then,” says I, “1 
; can perceive no single symptom of devo- 
i tion among the worshippers, except from 
I that old woman in the comer, who sits 
I groaning behind the long slicks of a 
i mourning fan ; she indeed . seems greatly 
edified with what she hears.” — ^“Ay,” 
replied my friend, “ I knew we should 
find some to catch you : 1 know her ; that 
is the deaf lady who lives in the cloisters. ” 

In short, the remissness of behaviour 
in almost all the worshippers, and some 
even of the guardians, struck me^witl 
surprise. I had been taught to believe 
that none were ever promoJed to offices 
in the temple, but men remarkable for 
their superior sanctity, learning, and rec- 
titude ; that there w:as no such thing heard 
of as persons being introduced into the 
•church merely to oblige a senator, or pro- 
vide for the younger branch of a noble 
family : I expected, as their minds were 
continually set upon heavenly things*, to 
see their eyes directed there also ; and 
hoped from their behaviour to perceiv. 
their inclinations corresponding with their 
*duty. ^ But I am since informed, that 
some are appointed to preside over tem- 
ples they never visit ; and, while they 
receive all the money, are contented with 
^letting others do all the good. — Adieu. 
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LETTER XLII. 

/From Fum Hoam to Lien Chi AltangU the 
Discontented IVandereTt by the. way o/ Moscow. 

Must I ever continue to condemn Ihy 
perseverance, and blame that curiosity 
which destroys thy happineis ? What yet 
untasted banquet, what luxury yet im- 
known, has rewarded thy painful adven- 
tures ? Name a pleasure which thy native 
country could not amply procure : frame 
a wish that might not have been satisfied 
in China. Why then such toil, and such 
danger, in pursuit of raptures within your 
reach at home ? 

The Europeans, you will say, exce^us 
in sciences and in arts, — those sciences 
which bound the aspiring wish, and those 
arts which tend to gratify even unre- 
strained desire. They may perhaps outdo 
us in the arts of building ships, casting 
cannon, or measuring mountains ; but are 
they superior in the greatest of all arts — the 
art of governing kingdoms and ourselves? 

When I compare the history of China 
with that of Europe, how do I exult in 
being a native of that kingdom which 
derives its original from the sun. Upon 
opening the Chinese history, I there be- 
hold an ancient extended empire, estab- 
lished by laws which nature and reason 
seem to have dictated. The duty of 
children to their parents — a duty which 
nature implants in every breast — ^forms 
the strength of that government , which 
has subsisted for time immemorial. Filial 
obeAence is the first and gi*eatest requisite 
of a state by this we become good 
subjects to our emperors, capable of 
behaving with just subordination to our 
superiors, and grateful dependants on 
Heaven ; by this we become fonder of 
marriage, in order to be capable of exact* 
ing obedience from others in our turn ; by 
this we become good magistrates, for 
early submission is the truest lesson to 
those who would learn to rule ; by this 
the whole state may be said to resemble 
■one family, of which the emperor is the 
protector, father, and friend. 

In this happy region, sequestered from 
the rest of mankind, 1 see a succession, of 
jjrinces who in general considered them- 
selves as the fatliers of their people ; a 


race of philosophers who bravely co^- 
bated idolatry, prejudice, and tyranny, 
at the expense of their private happiness 
and immediate reputation. Whenever an 
usurper or a tyrant intruded into the 
administration, how have all the good 
and great been united against him ! Can 
European history j^roduce an instance like 
that of the twelve mandarines, who all 
resolved to apprise the vicious emperor 
Tisiang of the irregularit/of his conduct? 
He who first undertook the dangerous 
task was cut in two by the emperifr*s 
order ; the second was ordered to be tor- 
mented, and then put to a cruel death ; 
the third undertook the task with intre- 
pidity, and was instantly stabbed by flie* 
t)Tant’s hand: in this manner^^hey all 
suffered, except one. But, not to be 
turned from his purpose, th# brave sur- 
vivor, entering the palace with the instru- 
ments of torture in his hand, “ Here,” 
cried he, addressing himself to the throne, 
“here, O Tisiang, are the marks your 
faithful subjects receive for their loyalty-; 

I am ^earied with serving a tyrant, and 
now come for my reward.*^ The emperor, 
stmek with his intrepidity, instantly for- 
gave the boldness of nis conduct, ?Lnd re- 
formed his own. What European annals 
«an boast of a tyrant thus reclaimed to 
lenity? 

When five brethren had set upon the 
great Emperor Ginsong alone, with his 
sabre he slew four of them ; he was strug- 
gling with the fifth, when his guards 
coming up were going to cut the conspira- 
tor into a thousand pieces. “No, no,” 
cried the emperor, with a ca^pi and placid 
countenance, “ of all his bjothars he is 
the only one remaining ; at least let one 
of the family be suffered to live, tnat his 
aged parents may have somebody left to 
feed and comfort them.” 

When Haitong, the last emperor of the 
house of Ming, saw himself besieged in 
his own city by the usurper, he was 
resolved lo issue from his palace with six 
hundred of his guards, and give the 
enemy battle ; but they forsook him. 
Being thus without hopes, and choosing 
deatli rather than to fall alive into % 
hands of a rebel, he retired to his garden, 
conducting his little daughter, an only 
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^iid, in his hand; there in a private 
arbour, unsheathing his sword, he stabbed 
the young innocent to the heart, and then 
despatched himself, leaving the following 
words written with his blood on the bor- 
der of his vest: “Forsaken by my sub- 
jects, abaiidftned by my friends, use my 
body as you will, but spare, O spare, my 
people I” 

An empire which has thus continued 
invariably the same for such a long suc- 
cession of ages ; which, though at last 
ccaquered by the Tartars, still preserves 
its ancient laws*and learning, and may 
more properly be said to annex the domi- 
nions of Tartary to its empire, than to^ 
adinit a foreign conqueror ; an empire as 
large ai^J^urope, governed by one law, 
ackowledging subjection to one prince, 
and experiencing but one ^revolution of 
any continuance in the space of four thou- 
sand years : this is something so pecu- 
liarly great, that 1 am naturally led to 
despise all other nations on the compari- 
son. Here we see no religious persecu- 
tions, no enmity between mankind for 
difference in opinion. The disciples of 
Lao Keun, the idolatrous sectaries of 
Fohi, %nd the philosophical children of | 
Confucius, only strive to show by their 
actions the truth of their doctrines. » 

Now turn from this happy, peaceful 
scene to Europe, the theatre of intrigue, 
avarice, and ambition. How many revo- 
lutions does it not experience in the com- 
pass even of one age ! and to what do 
these revolutions tend but the destruction 
of thousands ? Every great event is re- 
plete with jsome new calamity. The 
seasons <of serenity are passed over in 
silence; their histories seem to speak only 
of the^torm. 

There we see the Romans extending their 
power over barbarous nations, and in turn 
becoming a prey to those whom they had 
conquered. We see those barbarians, 
when become Christians, engaged in con- 
tinual war with the followers of ^ahomet; 
or, more dreadful still, destro 3 nng each 
other. We see councils in the earlier 
ages authorizing every iniquity— crusades 
^reading desoktion in the country left, 
as well as that to be conquered — excom- 
munications freeing subjects from natural 
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allegiance, and persuading to sedition — 
blood flowing in the fields and on scaffolds 
— tortures used as aiguments to convince 
the recusant ; to heighten the horror of 
the piece, behold it shaded with wars, 
rebellions, treasons, plots, politics, and 
poison. ^ 

And what advantage lias any country 
of EiSrope obtained from such calamities ? 
Scarce any. Their dissensions, for more 
Iftian a thousand years, have served to 
make each other unhappy, but have en- 
riched none. All the gre^ nations still 
nearly preserve their ancient limits ; none 
have been able to subdue the other, and 
sojtermiiiate the dispute. France, in spite 
of the conquests of Edward the Third 
and Henry the Fifth, notwithstanding the 
efforts of Charles the Fifth and Philip the 
Second, still remains within its ancient 
limits. Spain, Germany, Great Britain, 
Poland, the States of the North, are nearly 
still the same. What effect, then, has the 
blood of so many thousands, the destruc- 
tion of so many cities, produced? No- 
thing either great or considerable. The 
Christian princes have lost, indeed, much 
from the enemies of Christendom, but 
they have gained nothing from each other. 
Their princes, because they preferred am- 
bition to justice, deserve the character of 
enemies to mankind ; and their priests, 
bjr neglecting morality for . opinion, have 
mistaken the interests of society. 

On whatever side we regard the history 
of Europe, we shall perceive it to be a 
tissue of crimes, follies, and misfoiflincs 
— of politics without dcsigj^ and wars 
without consequences : in this long list of 
human infirmity a great character, or a 
shining virtue, may sometimes happen to 
arise, as we often meet a cottage or a 
%>ultivated spot in the most hideous wil- 
derness. But for an Alfred, an Alplionso, 
a Frederick, or an Alexander til., we 
meet a thousand princes who have dis- 
graced humanity. 

LETTER XLIII. 

yrom Lien Chi Altawi to Fum Hoam^ First 

Present of the Ceremonial Academy at 

Pekin^ in China. 

We have just received accounts here, that 
Voltaire, the poet and philosopher of 
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Europe, is dead ! He is now beyond 
the reach of the thousand enemies who, 
while living, degraded his writings, and 
branded his character. Scarce a page 
of his latter productions that does not 
betray the agonies of a heart bleeding 
under the scouige of unmefited reproach. 
Happy, therefore^ at last in escaping 
from cdumny ! happy in leaving a Vorld 
that was unworthy of him and his 
writings ! 

Let others, my friend, bestrew the 
hearses of the great with panegyric ; but 
such a loss as the world has now suffered 
affects me with stronger emotions. When , 
a philosopher dies, 1 consider myself^ as 
losing a patron, an instructor, and a friend. 

I consider the world as losing one who 
might serve to console her amidst the 
desolations of war and ambition. Nature 
every day produces in abundance men 
capable of ndling all the requisite duties 
of authority ; but she is niggard in the | 
birth of an exalted mind, scarcely pro* 
ducing in a century a single genius to bless 
and enlighten a degenerate age. Prodigal 
in the production of kings, governors, 
mandarines, chams, and courtiers, she 
seems to have forgotten, for more than 
three thousand years, the manner in which 
she once formed the brain of a Confucius ; 
and well it is she has forgotten, when 
a bad world gave him so very bad a 
reception. 

Whence, my friend, this malevolence, 
which has ever pursued the great, even to 
the tBmb ? whence this more than fiend- 
like disposi^n of embittering tlie lives of 
those who would make us more wise and 
more happy ? 

When 1 cast my eye over the fates of 
several philosophers, who have at dif- 
ferent periods enlightened mankind, I»| 
must confess it inspires me with the most 
degrading reflections on humanity. When 
1 read of the stripes of Mencius, the tor- 
tures of Tchin, the bowl of Socrates, and 
2)ae hath of Seneca ; when I hear of the 
persecutions of Dante, the imprisonment 
of Galileo, the indignities suffered b;^| 
Montaigne, the banishment of C^tesius, 
the infamy of Bacon, And that even Locke 
himself escaped not without reproach : , 
vThen I think on such subjects, I hesitate ' 
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I whether most to blame the ignorance pr 
the villainy of my fellow-creatures. 

I Should you look for the character of 
I Voltaire among the journalists and illite- 
I rate writers of the age, you will there find 
j him characterised as a monster, with a 
head turned to wisdom anU a heart in- 
clining to vice ; the powers of his mind 
I and the baseness of his principles forming 
I a detestable contrast. But seek for his 
character among writers like himselfi, and 
you find him very differently described. 
You perceive him, in their accounts, pos- 
sessed of good-nature, hiananity, greatness 
[ of soul, fortitude, and almost every virtue ; 
fin this description those who might be 
' supposed best acquainted with his cHk- 
racter are unanimous. The Rc.^ Prus- 
sian, D^Argens, Diderot, D’Alembert, 
and Fontenelle, conspire in drawing the 
picture, in describing the friend of man, 
and the patron of every rising genius. 

An inflexible perseverance in what he 
thought was right and a generous detes- 
tation of flattery formed the groimdwork 
of this great man’s character. F rom these 
principles many strong virtues and few 
faults arose : as he was warm in his friend- 
ship, and severe in his resentment. All that 
mention him seem possessed of the same 
qualities, and speak of him with rapture 
or detestation. A person of his eminence 
can have few indifferent as to his character : 
every reader must be an enemy or an 
admirer. • 

This poet began the course of glory so 
early as the age of eighteen, and even 
then was author of a tragedy which de- 
serves applause. Possessed, of a small 
patrimony, he preserved his independence 
m an age of venality ; and supported the 
dignity of learning, hy teeing hfs con- 
temporary writers to live like him, above 
the favours of the great. He was banished 
his native country for a satire upon the 
royal concubine. He had accepted the 
place of historian to the French king, but 
refused to*keep it, when he found it was 
presented only in order that he should be 
the first flatterer of the state. 

The great Prussian received him as an 
ornament to his kingdom, and had sen$^ 
enough to value his friendship, and profit 
by his instructions. In this court he 
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continued, till an intrigue, with which 
tne world seems hitherto unacquainted, 
obliged him to quit that country. His 
own happiness, the happiness of the 
monarch, of his sister, of a part of the 
court, rendered his departure necessary. 

Tired at kngth of courts and all the 
follies of the great, he retired to Switz- 
erland, a county of liberty, where he 
enjoyed tranquillity and the muse. Here, 
though without* any taste for magnificence 
himself, he usually entertained at his table 
th# learned and polite of Europe, who 
were attracted 1^ a desire of seeing a 
person from whom they had received so^ 
much satisfaction. The entertainment 
'^wte conducted with the utmost elegance, 
and the^^conversation was that of phi- 
losophers. Every country that at once 
united liberty and science were his pecu- 
liar favourites. The being an Englishman 
was to him a character that claimed 
admiration and respect. 

Between Voltaire and the disciples of 
Confucius there are many differences ; 
however, being of a different opinion does 
not in &e least diminish my csfeem : I 
am not displeased with my brother, be- 
cause he happens to ask our ^.father for 
favours in a different manner from me. 
Let his errors rest in peace ; his cxcelg 
lencies deserve admiration: let me with 
the wise admire his wisdom ; let the en- 
vious and the ignorant ridicule his foibles : 
the folly of others is ever most ridiculous 
to those who are themselves most foolish. 
— Adieu. 

LETTER XLTV. 

Ci o 

From Lien CIU Aliangi to Hingpo^ a Slave 
\ in Persia. 

It is impossible to form a philosophic 
system of happiness wdrich is adapted to 
, every condition in life, since every person 
who travels in this great pursuit takes 
a separate road. The differing colours 
which suit different complexiops are not 
more various than the different pleasures 
appropriated to particular minds. The 
various sects who have pretended to give 
lessons to instruct men in happiness 
Ifeve described their own particular sensa- 
tions, without considering ours ; have only 


loaded their disciples with constraint, 
without adding to their real felicity. 

If I find pleasure in dancing, how ridi- 
culous would it be in me to prescribe such 
an amusement for the entertainment of a 
cripple: should he, on the other hand, 
place his chkf delight in painting, yet 
would he be absurd in recommending the 
same*relish to one who had lost the power 
of distinguishing colours. General direc- 
tions are, therefore, commonly useless: and 
to be particular would exhaust volumes, 
since each individual mayt“equire a par- 
ticular system of precepts to direct his 
choice. 

Every mind seems capable of enter- 
taining a certain quantity of happiness, 
which no institutions can increase, no cir- 
cumstances alter, and entirely independent 
of fortune. Let any man compare his 
present fortune with the past, and he will 
probably find himself, upon the whole, 
neither better nor worse than formerly. 

Gratified ambition, or irreparable cala- 
mity, may produce transient sensations 
of pleasure' or distress. Those storms 
may discompose in proportion as they 
are strong, or the mind is pliant to their 
impression. But the soul, though at first 
lifted up by the event, is every day ope- 
rated upon with diminished influence, and 
at length subsides into the level of its 
usual tranquillity. Should some unex- 
pected turn of fortune take thee from 
fetters, and place thee on a throne, exul- 
tation would be natural upon the change ; 
but the temper, like the face, would'sooii 
resume its native serenity. ^ . 

Every wish, therefore, whieh leads us 
to expect happiness somewhere else but 
where we are, every institution which 
teaches us that we should be better by 
dicing possessed of something new, which 
promises to lift us a step higher than we 
are, only lays a foundation for uneasiness, 
because it contracts debts which we can- 
not repay; it calls that a good, which, 
when we have found it, will in fact add 
nothing to our happiness. 

To enjoy the present, without regret 
for the* past, or solicitude for the future, 
has been the advice rather of poets than 
philosophers. And yet the precept seems 
more rational than is generally imagined. 
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It is the only general precept respecting 
the pursuit of happiness, that can be 
applied with propriety to every condition 
of life. The man of pleasure, the man 
of biftiness, and the philosopher, are 
equally interested in its disquisition. If 
we do not find happiness \gL the present 
moment, in what shall we find it ? either 
in reflecting on the past, or prognoetica- 
ting the future. But let us see how these 
are capable of producing satisfaction. 

A remembrance of what is past and 
an anticipation of what is to come seem 
to be the two faculties by wJiich man 
differs most from other animals. Though 
brutes enjoy them in a limited degree, 
yet their whole life seems taken up in the 
present, regardless of the past and the 
future. Man, on the contrary, endeavours 
to derive his happiness, and experiences 
most of his miseries, from these two 
sources. 

Is this superiority of reflection a pre- 
rogative of which we should boast, and 
for which we should thank nature ? or 
is it a misfortune of which we should 
complain, and be humble? Either from 
the abuse, or from the nature of things, 
it certainly makes our condition more 
miserable. 

Had we a privilege of calling up, by 
the power of memory, only such passages 
as were pleasing, unmixed with such as 
were disagreeable, we might then excite, 
at pleasure, an ideal happiness, p 9 rhaps 
more poignant than actual sensation. 
But 4kis is not the case : the past is never 
represented without some disagreeable 
circumstanc?, which tarnishes all its 
beauty; the remembrance of an evil 
carries in it nothing agreeable, and to 
remember a good is always accompanied 
with regret. Thus we lose more than we, 
gain by the remembrance. 

And we shall find our expectation of 
the future to be a gift more distressful 
even than the former. To fear an ap- 
proaching evil is certainly a most dis- 
agreeable sensation; and in expecting 
an approaching good we experience th« 
inquietude of wanting actual possession. 

Thus, whichever^ way we look, the 
prospect is disagreeable. Behind, we ' 
Hkve left pleasures we shall never more 1 


eigoy, and therefore regret ; and before, 
we see pleasures which we languish ^ 
possess, and are consequently uneasy till 
we possess them. Was there any method 
of seizing the present, unembittered by 
such reflections, then would our state be 
tolerably easy. ^ 

This, indeed, is the endeavour of all 
mankind, who, untutored by philosophy, 
pursue as much as they can a life of 
amusement and dissipation. Every rank 
in life, and every size of understanding, 
seems to follow this alone ; or not pur- 
suing it, deviates from jiappiness. Tne 
man of pleasure pursues dissipation by 
profession ; the man of business pursues 
it not less, as every voluntary labour he* 
undergoes is only dissipation in ^isguise. 
The philosopher himself, even while he 
reasons upon the subject, does it un- 
knowingly, with a view of* dissipating 
the thoughts of what he was, or what he 
must be. 

The subject, therefore, comes to this : 
Which is the most perfect sort of dis- ’ 
sipation, — pleasure, business, or philo- 
sophy?* Which best serves to exclude 
those uneasy sensations which memory 
or anticijffiiion produce ? » 

The enthusiasm of pleasure charms 
only by intervals. The highest rapture 
Ihsts only for a moment ; and all the 
senses seem so combined, as to be soon 
tired into languor by tlic gratification of 
any one of them. It, is only among the 
poets we hear of men changing to one 
delight, when satiated with another. In 
nature it is very different : the glutton, 
when sated with the full meal, is un- 
qualified to feel the real 'pleasure of 
drinking; the drunkard, iti turn, finds 
few of those transports which lovei? boast 
in enjoyment ; and the lover, when cloyed, 
finds a diminution of every other appetite. 
Thus, after a full indulgence of any one , 
sense, the man of pleasure finds a languor ^ 
in all, is placed in a chasm between past 
and expected enjoyment, perceives an . 
interval ^hich must be filled up. The 
present can give no satisfaction, because 
he has already robbed it of every charm : ' 
a mind thus left without immediate em- 
])loyment naturally recurs to the past 
future’;, the reflector finds that he was 
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ha|3py, and knows that he cannot be4o 
npw ; he sees that he may yet be happy, 
and wishes the hour was come: thus 
every period of his continuance is miser- 
able, except that very short one of imme- 
diate gratification. Instead of a life of 
dissipation, none has more frequent con- 
versations with disagreeable self than he : 
his enthusiasms are but few and transient ; 
his appetites, like an^ creditors, con- 
tinually making fruitless demands for 
what he is unable to pay ; and the greater 
his former pleas^res, the more strong his 
regret, the more impatient his expecta- 
tions. A life or pleasure is therefore the 
most unplcasing life in the world, 
j ^Habit has rendered the man of business 
more cool in his desires ; he finds less 
regret fcK past pleasures, and less solicitude 
for those to come. The life he now leads, 
though tainted in some measure with 
hope, is yet not afflicted so strongly with 
regret, and is less divided between short- 
lived rapture and lasting anguish. The 
pleasures he has enjoyed are not so vivid, 
and those he has to expect canilot conse- 
quently create so much anxiety. 

The philosopher, who extends his regard 
to all piankind, must still have^a smaller 
concern for what has already a^ected, or 
may hereafter affect, himself : the con- 
cerns of others make his whole study, 
and that study is his pleasure ; and this 
pleasure is continuing in its nature, be- 
cause it can be changed at will, leaving 
but few of these anxious intervals which 
are employed in remembrance or antici- 
pation. The philosopher by this means 
leads a life of almost continued dissipa- 
tion ; and ^reflection, which makes the 
uneasiness a<<id misery of others, serves as 
a companion and instructor to him. 

In a word, positive happiness is consti- 
tutional, and incapable 01 increase; misery 
is artificial, and generally proceeds from 
,our folly. Philosophy can add to our 
happiness in no other manner but by 
diminishing our misery: it should not 
pretend to increase our present stock, but 
make us economists of what we are pos- 
sessed of. The great source of calamity 
lies in regret or anticipation : he, therefore, 
inmost wise who thinks of the present 
uone, regardless of the past or the future. 


This is impossible to the man of pleasure ; 
it is difficult to the man of business ; 
and is in some measure attainable by the 
philosopher. Happy were we all bom phi- 
losophers, all born with a talent df thus 
dissipating our own cares, by spreading 
them upon al^ mankind ! — Adieu. 

' LETTER XLV. 

From Lien Chi Altangi to Fum Hoam, First 
President of the Ceremonial Academy at 
Pekin, in China. 

€ 

Though the fre(juent invitations I receive 
from men of distinction here might excite 
the vanity of some, I am quite mortified, 
however, when I consider the motives that 
inspire their civility. I am sent for not 
to be treated as a friend, but to satisfy 
curiosity ; not to be entertained so much 
as wondered at ; the same earnestness 
which excites them to see a Chinese would 
have made them equally proud of a visit 
from the rhinoceros. 

From the highest to the lowest,, this 
people seem fond of sights and monsters. 
I am told of a person here who gets a 
very comfortable livelihood by m.iking 
wonders, and then selling or showing them 
to the people for money : no matter how 
insignificant they were in the beginning, 
by locking them up close, and showing 
for money, they soon become prodi- 
gies ! His first essay in this way was to 
exhibit himself as a wax-work figure 
behind a glass door at a puppet show. 
Thus, keeping the spectators at a peoper 
distance, and having his head adorned 
with a copper crown, he looked extremely 
“natural, and very like the life itself.” He 
continued this exhibition with success, till 
an involuntary fit of sneezing brought him 
to life before all the spectators, and con- 
sequently rendered him for that time as 
entirely useless as the peaceable inhabitant 
of a catacomb. 

Determined to act the statueno more, he 
next levied contributions under the figure 
of an Indian king ; and by painting his 
^ace, and counterfeiting the savage howl, 
he frighted several ladies and children 
with amazing success: in this manner, 
therefore, he might have lived very com- 
fortably, had he not been arrested for u 
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debt that was contracted when he was scarcely get employment. But being 
the figure in wax-work : thus his face obliged, by an accident, to have both h/r, 
underwent an involuntary ablution, and hands cut off from the elbows, what would 
he found himself reduced to his primitive in another country have been her ruin 
complexion and indigence. made her fortune here : she was now 

After some time, being freed from gaol, thought more fit for her trade than before ; 
he was now grown wiser, ^d instead of business flowed in apace, ai^d all people 
making himself a wonder, was resolved paid for seeing the mantua-maker who 
only to make wonders. He leame4 the wrought without hands, 
art of pasting up mummies ; was never at A gentleman, showing me his collection 
a loss for an artificial lusus naturcc : nay, of pictures, stopped at one with peculiar 
it has been reported, that he has sold seven admiration: “There,” cries he, “is an 
petrified lobsters of his own manufac- inestimable piece.” I gazed at the picture 
ture to a noted collector of rarities : but for some time, but could see none of thdSe 
this the learned Cracovius Putridus has graces with which he seefned enraptured ; 
undertaken to refute in a very elaborate it appeared to me the most paltry piece of 
dissertation. * the whole collection: I therefore demanded . 

His last wonder was notliiiig more than where those beauties lay, of which I was 
an halter; yet by this halter he gained more yet insensible. “Sir,” cries h^, “the 
than by all his former exhibitions. The merit does not consist in the piece, but in 
people, it seems, had got it in their heads, the manner in which it was done. Tlie 
that a certain noble criminal was to be painter drew the whole with his foot, and 
hanged with a silken rope. Now there neld the pencil between his toes : I bought 
was nothing they so much wished to sec it at a very great price ; for peculiar merit 
as this very rope ; and he was resolved to should ever be rewarded.” 
gratify their curiosity : he therefore got But these people are not more fond of 
one made, not only of silk, but to render wonderr* than liberal in rewarding those 
it more striking, several threads of gold who show them. From the wonderful 
were iiftermixed. The people paid their dog of knowledge, at present undgr the 
money only to see silk, but were highly patronaget)f the nobility, down to the man 
satisfied when they found it was mixed with the box, who professes to show “ the 
with gold into the bargain. It is scarce b^t imitation of Nature that was ever 
necessary to mention, that the projector seen,” they all live in luxury. A singing 
sold his silken rope for almost what it had woman shall collect subscriptions in her 
cost him, as soon as the criminal w^as own coach and six ; a fellow shall make a 
known to be hanged in hempen mateHals. fortune by tossing a stihw from his toe to 
By^their fondness of sights one would his nose; one in particular has found that 
be apt to imagine that, instead of desiring eating fire was the most ready way to live ; 
to see things as they should be, they are and another, who jingles several bells 
rather solicitous of seeing them as they fixed to his cap, is the only><nan that I 
ought not to be. A cat with four legs is know of who has received ^emdtument 
disregarded, though never so useful ; but from the labours of his head. y 
if it has but two, and is consequently A young author, a man of good-nature 
incapable of catching mice, it is reckoned and learning, was complaining to me some 
inestimable, and every man of taste is ready nights ago of this misplaced generosity of 
to raise the auction. A man, though in the times. “Here,” says he, “have I 
his person faultless as an aerial genius, spent part of my youth in attempting to 
might starve; but if stuck over with instruct and amuse my fellow-creatures, 
hideous warts like a porcupine, his fortune and all nty reward has been solitude, 
is made for ever, and he may propagate J poverty, and reproach ; while a fellow, 
the breed with impunity and applause. possess^ of even the smallest share of 
A good woman in my neighbourhood, fiddling merit, or who has perhaps learned 
who was bred a habit-maker, though she to whistle double, is rewarded, applauded^ 
handled her needle tolerably well, could and caressed! ” — “Prithee, young man," 
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says I to him, “are you ignorant, that^in 
80 large a city as this it is better to be an 
amusing than a useful member of society? 
Can you leap up, and touch your feet four 
times before you come to the ground ?” — 
“ No, sir.*’ — “ Can you pimp for a man of 
quality?” — “No, sir.” — “Can you stand 
upon two horses at full speed?” — “No, 
sir.” — “ Can you swallow a penknife? ”— 
“ I can do none of these tricks.” — “ Why 
then,” cried I, “ there is no other prudent 
means of subsistence left, but to apprise 
the town that you speedily intend to eat 
up your own nose by subscription.” 

I have frequerilly regretted that none of 
our Eastern posture-masters, or showmen, 
.h;ive ever ventured to England, I should 
be pleased to see that money circulate in 
Asia, wiftich is now sent to Italy and 
France, in order to bring their vagabonds 
hither. S^eral of our tricks would un- 
doubtedly give the English high satisfac- 
tion. Men of fashion would be greatly 
pleased with the postures as well as 
the condescension of our dancing girls; 
and the ladies would equally admire tlie 
conductors of our fireworks, V^hat an 
agreeable surprise would it be to see a 
huge fellow with whiskers flash^a charged 
blunderbuss full in a lady’s face, without 
singeing her hair, or melting her pomatum. 
Perhaps, when the first surprise was ovef, 
she might then grow familiar with danger ; 
and the ladies might vie with each other 
in standing fire with intrepidity. 

But of all the wonders of the East, the 
most useful, and I should fancy the most 
pleasing, would be the looking-glass of 
Lao, which reflects the mind as well as 
the body. Jt is said that the Emperor 
Chusi dsed *co’make his concubines dress 
their 1;^ ads and their hearts in one of these 
glasses every morning : while the lady was 
at her toilet, he would frequently look over 
her shoulder; and it is recorded that, 
among the three hundred which composed 
his seraglio, not one was found whose mind 
was not even more beautiful than her 
person. •’ 

1 make no doubt but a glass in this 
country would have the very same effect. 
The English ladies, concubines and all, 
cvould undoubtedly cut very pretty figures 
in so faithful a monitor. Tnere, should 


we happen to peep over a lady’s shoulder 
while dressing, we might be able to see 
neither gaming nor ill-nature; neither 
pride, debauchery, nor a love of gadding. 
We should find her, if any sensible defect 
appeared in the mind, more careful in rec- 
tifying it, thaij plastering up the irrepamble 
decays of the person ; nay, I am even apt 
to fapey, that ladies would find more real 
pleasure in this utensil in private, than in 
any other bauble imported from China, 
though never so expensive or amusing. 

• 

LETTER XLVI. 

Tff the same. 

UcPON finishing my last letter I retired to 
rest, reflecting upon the wonders of the 
glass of Lao, wishing to be possessed of 
one here, and resolved in such case to 
oblige every lady with a sight of it for 
nothing. What fortune denied me waking, 
fancy supplied in a dream : the glass, I 
know not how, was put into my possession, 
and I could perceive several ladies ap- 
proaching, some voluntarily, others driven 
forward against their wills, by a set of dis- 
contented genii, whom by intuition I knew 
! were their husbands. 

* The apartment in] which I was to show 
away'was filled with several gaming-tables, 
as if just forsaken ; the candles were burnt 
to the socket, and the hour w'as five o’clock 
in the morning. Placed at one end of the 
room, which was of prodigious length, I 
could more easily distinguish every fem^e 
figure as she marched up from the , floor ; 
but, guess my surprise, when I could 
scarce perceive one bloomhig or agree- 
able face among the number. This, how- 
ever, I attributed to the early hour, and 
kindly considered that the face of a lady 
I just risen from bed ought always to find 
'a compassionate advocate. 

The first person who came up in order 
to view her intellectual face was a com- 
moner’s wife, who, as I afterwards found, 
being bred up during her virginity in a 
pawnbroker’s shop, now attempted to make 
^np the defects of breeding and sentiment 
by the magnificence of her dress and the 
expensiveness of her amusements. “ Mr. 
Showman,” cried she, approaching, “ I am 
told you has something to show in that there 
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sort of magic lanthom, by which folks can I inow the world will be complaisant 
see themselves on the inside : I protest, chough to toss me the beauties of the minu 
as my I.ord Ilcetle says, I am sure it will into the bargain.” I held my glass before 
lie vastly pretty, for 1 have never seen any her as she desired, and, must confess, was 
thing like it before. Jlut how, — Are we shocked with the reflection. The lady, 
to strip off our clothes, and be turned in- however, gazed for some time with the 
side out? if so, as Lord Beetie says, I ab- utmost complacency ; and, at last, turning 
solutely declare off ; for I would not strip to me with the most satisfied smile, said 
for the world before a man’s face, and* so I she never could think she had been half so 
tells his Lordship almost every night of my handsome. 

life.” I informed the lady that I would Upon her dismission, a lady of distinc- 
dispense with the ceremony of stripping, tion was reluctantly hauled along to the 
and immcdiatdy presented my glass to glass by her husband. In bringing h<j|^ 
her view. forward, as he came first to the glass him- 

As when a first-rate beauty, after having self, his mind appeared tinctured with 
with difficulty escaped the small-pox, immoderate jealousy, and I was going to 
revisits her favourite mirror—that mirror reproach him for using her with such se* 
which had repeated the flattery of every verity; but when the lady came to jpresent 
lover, and even added force to the compli- herself, I immediately retracted ; for, alas ! 
ment — expecting to see what had so often it was seen that he had but too much reason 
given her pleasure, she no longer beholds for his suspicions. 

the cherry lip, the polished forehead, and The next was a lady who usually leased 
speaking blush, but a hateful phiz, quilted all her acquaintance in desiring to be told 
into a thousand scams by the hand of j of her faults, and then never mended any. 
deformity ; grief, resentment, and rage fill ‘ Upon approaching the glass, I could 
her bosom by turns — she blames the fates readily perceive vanity, affectation, and 
and the stars, but, most of all, the unhappy some other ill-looking blots on her mind ; 
glass feels her resentment j so it was w'ith wherefore, by my advice, she immediately 
the lady in question ; she had never seen set about .piending. But I could easily 
her own mind before, and was now shocked find she was not earnest in the work ; for 
at its deformity. One single look was a^ she repaired them on one side, they 
sufficient to satisfy her curiosity : I held generally broke out on another. Thus, 
up the glass to her face, and she shut her after three or four attempts, she began 
eyes; no entreaties could prevail upon her to make the ordinary use of the glass in 
to gaze once more. She was even going setting her hair. 

to snatch it from my hands, and break it The company now made room for a 
in a tlrsusand pieces. I found it was time, woman of learning, who approached with a 
therefore, to dismiss her as incorrigible, slow jiace and a solemn countenance, which, 
and show away to the next that offered. for her own sake, I could wish had been 
This was an unmarried lady, who con- cleaner. “ Sir,” cried the lady^flomshii^ 
tinued in a state of virginity till thirty-six, her hand, which held a pinen oT snufh 
and then admitted a lover when she de- “ I shall be enraptured by having preuen ted 
spaired of a husband. No woman was ,to my view a mind with which I have so 
louder at a revel than she, perfectly free- long studied to be acquainted ; but, in 
hearted, and almost, in every respect, a order to give the sex a proper example, I 
man; she understood ridicule to perfection, must insist that all the company may be 
and was known even to sally out in order permitted to look over my shoulder.” I 
to beat the watch. “Here, you, my dear, bowed assent, and, presenting the glass, 
with the outlandish face,” said ^he, ad- showed the lady a mind by no means so 
dressing me, “ let me take a single peep, if fair as she had expected to see. Ill-nature, 
Not that I care three damns what figure ill - placed pride, and spleen were too 
I may cut in the g4ss of such an old- legible to be mistaken. Nothing could 
fashioned creature ; if I am allowed the be rilorc amusing than the mirth of hei - 
bdkuties of the face by people of fashion, female companions who had looked over. 
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They had hated her from the beginn&ng, 
^and now the apartment echoed with a 
universal laugh. Nothing but a fortitude 
like here could have withstood their rail- 
lery : she stood it, however ; and when 
the burst was exhausted, with great tran- 
quillity she assured the company, that the 
whole was^ a deceptio vism^ and that she 
was too well acquainted with her own 
mind, to believe any false representations 
from another. Thus saying, she retired 
with a sullen satisfaction, resolved not to 
mend her faults, but to write a criticism 
fon the mental reflector. 

I must own,« by this time I began my- 
self to suspect the fidelity of my mirror; 
for as the ladies appeared at least to have 
*fhe merit of rising early, since they were 
up at five, I was amazed to find nothing 
of this good quality pictured upon their 
minds in,the reflection : 1 was resolved, 
therefore, to communicate my suspicions 
t6 a lady whose intellectual countenance 
appeared more fair than any of the rest, 
not having above seventy-nine spots in all, 
besides slips and foibles. I own, young 
woman,” said I, “that there ^are some j 
virtues upon that mind of yours ; but there 
is still one which I do not see represented, 
— I *jncan that of rising betfimes in tlie 
morning ; I fancy the glass false in that 
particular. ” The young lady smiled at my 
simplicity ; and, with a blush, confessed, 
that she and the whole company had been 
up all night gaming. 

By this time aK the ladies, except one, 
had seen themselves successively, and dis- 
liked the show or scolded the showman : 

I was resolved, however, that she who 
seemed to^, neglect herself, and was ne- 
glected b)ii the rest, should take a view ; 
andj,going up to a comey of the room where 
she ^ill continued sitting, I presented my 
glass full in her face. Here it was that I*} 
exulted in my success ; no blot, no stain 
appeared on any part of the faithful mirror. 
As when the large unwritten page presents 
its snowy spotless bosom to the writer’s 
hand, so appeared the glass to my view. 

“ Here, O ye daughters of English ances- 
tors ! " cried I, “ turn hither, and behold an ' 
object worthy imitation 1 Look upon the 
mirror now, and acknowledge its lustice, 
“^d this woman’s pre-eminence I The [ 


ladies, obeying the summons, came up in 
a group, and looking on, acknowledged 
there was some truth in the picture, as the 
persem now represented had been deaf, 
dumb, and a fool from her cradlb ! 

This much of my dream I distinctly re- 
member ; the rest was filled with chimeras, 
enchanted tasllcs, and flying dragons, as 
nsi^l. As you, my dear Fum lloam, 
are particularly versed in the interpretation 
of those midnight warnings, what pleasure 
should I find in your explanation ! But 
that, our distance prevents : I make no 
doubt, however, but that, from my descrip- 
tion, you will very much venerate the good 
qualities of the English ladies in general, 
%incc dreams, you know, go always by 
contraries. — Adieu. 

l.ETTER XLVir. 

From Lien Cki Altangi io IJitigpo^ it Slave 
in Persia. 

Your last letters betray a mind seemingly 
fond of wisdom, yet tempested up by a 
thousand various passions. You would 
fondly persuade me, that my former lessons 
still influence ypur conduct, and yet your 
mind seems not less enslaved than your 
body. Knowledge, wisdom, erudition, 
arts, and elegance, what are they but the 
mere trappings of the mind, if they do not 
serve to increase the happiness of the jios- 
sessor ? A mind rightly instituted in the 
school of philosophy acquires at once the 
stability of the oak and the flexibility of 
the osier. The truest manner of lessening 
our agonies is to shrink from their p|^pssure, 
is to confess that we feel them. 

The fortitude of European sages is but 
a dream ; for where lies the merit in being 
insensible to the strokes of fortune, or in 
dissembling our sensibility? If we are 
insensible, that arises only from a happy 
constitution ; that is a blessing previously 
granted by Heaven, and which no art can 
procure, no institutions improve. 

If we dissemble our feelings, we only 
artificially endeavour to persuade others 
that w'c enjoy privileges which we actually 
do not possess. Thus, while w'e endea- 
vour to appear happy, we feel at once 
all the pangs of eternal misery and all 
the self-reproaching consciousness of en- 
deavouring to deceive. 
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I know but of two sects of pbilosophers so 4 ie pictures (I had no design to buy), 
in the world that have endeavoured to it surprised me to see a young prince in 
inculcate that fortitude is but an imaginary the working room, dressed in a painteA 
virtue, — I mean tlic followers of Confucius, apron, and assiduously learning the trade, 
and these who profess the doctrines of We instantly remembered to have seen 
Christ All other sects teach pride under each other ; and, after the usual compli- 
misfortunes ; they alone teach humility, ments, I stood by while he continued to 
Night, says our Chinese phifbsopher, not paint on. ^ As everything done by the 
more surely follows the day, than groans rich is praised ; as princes here, as well as 
and tears grow out of pain ; when mis- in China, are never without followers ; 
fortunes therefore oppress, when tyrants three or four persons, who had the appear- 
threateii, it is our interest, it is our duty, ance of gentlemen, were placed behind" to 
to fly even to dissipation for support, comfort and applaud him at every stroke, 
to seek redres^ from friendshij), or from Need I tell, that it struck me with ver^ 
that best of friends who loved us into disagreeable sensations, do see a youth, 
being. who by his station in life hadyit in his 

Philosophers, my son, have long <lp- power to be useful to thousands, thus 
claimed against the passions, as being the letting his mind run to waste upon canvaS, ' 
source of all our miseries : they are the ■ and at the same time fancying himself 
s(jurcc of all our misfortunes, I own ; but ■ improving in taste, and fdling his rank 
they are the source of our pleasures too ; | with proper decorum ? ^ 

and every endeavour of our lives, and all | As seeing an error and attempting to 
the institutions of philosophy, should tend redress it are only one and the same with 
to this, not to dissemble an absence of i me, I took occasion, upon his lordship’s 
passion, but to repel those which lead to j desiring my opinion of a Chinese scroll, 
vice, by those which direct to virtue. intehded for the frame of a picture, to 
The soul may be compared to a field of ' assure Ijim, that a mandarin of China 
battle, where two armies are ready every thought a minute acquaintance with such 
moment to encounter : not a single vice mechanical trifles below his dignity, 
but has a more powerful opponent, and This reply raised the indignatton of 
not one virtue but may be overborne by a some, and the contempt of others ; I 
combination of vices. Reason guides the C4)uld hear the names of Vandal, Goth, 
bauds of either host ; nor can it subdue one taste, polite arts, delicacy, and fire, re- 
passion but by the assistance of another, pcated in tones of ridicule or resentment. 
Thus as a bark on every side beset with Rut considering that it was in vain to 
storms, enjoys a state of rest, so dogs the argue against people vi^io had so much to 
mind^when influenced by a just equipoise say, without contradicting them, I begged 
of the passions, enjoy tranquillity. leave to repeat a fairy tale. This request 

I have u*d such means as my little redoubled their laughter ; but, not easily 
fortune would admit to procure your free- abashed at the raillery of boys. I persisted, 
dom. I have lately written to the governor observing, that it would set t£e pi»^rdity 
of Argun to pay your ransom, though at ! of placing our affections upon tjriftes in 
the expense of all the wealth I brought ! the strongest point of view; and ^ding, 
with me from China. If we become poor,®! that it was hoped the moral would com- 
we shall at least have the pleasure of bear- ■ pensate for its stupidity. “For Heaven’s 
ing poverty together ; for what is fatigue ‘ sake,” cried the great man, washing his 
or famine, when weighed against friend- | bnish in water, “let us have no morality ‘ 
ship, and freedom? — Adieu. at present ; if we must have aitory, let it 

be without any moral.” I pretended not 
LETTER XLVIII. to hear ; and, while he handled the brush, 

From Lien *ChiAliangi io , Merchant proceeded as follows : — 

in Amsterdam. ** In the kingdom of Bonbobbin, which. 

Happening some d^ys ago to call at a by the Chinese annals, appears to have 
painter’s to amuse myself in examining ^Jlourishcd twenty thousand years ago^ 
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th^re reigned a prince endowed with etery 
/accomplishment which generally distin- 
guishes the sons of kings. His beauty 
was brighter than the sun. Tlic sun, to 
which he was nearly related, w'ould some- 
times stop his course, in order to look 
down and admire him. 

“ His mind was not less perfect than 
his body: he knew all things, without 
having ever read ; philosophers, poets, 
and historians submitted their works to 
his decision ; and so penetrating was he, 
that he could tell you the merit of a book 
oy looking on the cover. He made epic 
poems, tragedies, and pastorals with sur- 
prising facility ; song, epigram, or rebus, 
was all one to him, though it was ob- 
served he could never finish an acrostic. 
In short, the fairy who presided at his 
birth had endowed him with almost every 
perfection,^'or, what was just the same, his 
subjects were ready to acknowledge he 
ossessed them all ; and, for his own part, 
e knew nothing to the contrary. A 
prince so accomplished received a name 
suitable to his merit ; and he was called 
Bonbennin bonbobbin'bonbobbinct,wh ich 
signifies. Enlightener of the Sun, 

he was very powerful, and yet 
unmarried, all the neighbouring kings 
earnestly sought his alliance. Each sent 
his daughter, dressed out in the md^t 
magnificent ihaiiner, and with the most 
sumptuous retinue imaginable, in order to 
allure the prince^ so that at one time 
there were seen at his court not less tlian 
seven hundred foreign princesses, of ex- 
quisite sentiment and beauty, each alone 
sufficient to make seven hundred ordinary 
men hajDpy: 

** Difiiradicd in such a variety, the gene- 
rous '^onbennin, had he 'not been obliged 
by the laws of the empire to make choice 
of one, would veiy willingly have married 
them all, for none understood gallantry 
better. He spent numberless hours of 
solicitude in endeavouring to determine 
whom he should choose : one lady was 

f )ossessed of every perfection, but he dis- 
iked her eyebrows ; another was brighter 
than the morning star, but he disapproved 
her fong-whang; a third did not lay white 
-enough on her ^eek ; and a fourth did 
not sufficiently blacken her nails. At 


last, after numberless disappointments on 
the one side and the other, he made choice 
of the incomparable Nanhoa, Queen of 
the Scarlet Dragons. 

** The preparations for the royal nup- 
tials, or the envy of the disappointed 
ladies, need^no description ; both the one 
and the other were as great as they could 
be the beautiful princess was conducted 
amidst admiring multitudes to tlie royal 
couch, where, after being divested of every 
encumbering ornament, she was placed, 
in expectance of the youthful bridegroom, 
who did not keep her long in expectation. 
He came more cheerful than the morning, 
and printing on her lips a burning kiss, 
the attendants took this as a proper signal 
to withdraw. 

“Perhaps I ought to have mentioned 
in the beginning that, among several other 
qualifications, the prince w as fond of col- 
lecting and breeding mice, which being a. 
harmless pastime, none of his counsellors 
thought proper to dissuade him from : he 
therefore kept a great variety of these 
pretty little aninials, in the most beautiful 
cages, enriched with diamonds, rubies, 
emeralds, pearls, and other precious stones: 
thus he innocently spent four hours each 
day in contemplating their innocent little 
pastimes. 

“ But to proceed : the prince and prin- 
cess were now in bed ; one wdth all the 
love and expectation, the other with all 
the modesty and fear, which is natural to 
suppose ; both willing, yet afraid to begin ; 
when the prince, happening to lojvk to- 
w'ards the outside of the bed, perceived 
one of the most beautiful afiimals in the 
w'orld, a w'hite mouse wdth green eyes, 
playing about the floor, and performing a 
hundred pretty tricks. He was already 
[ master of blue mice, red mice, and even 
white mice with yellow eyes; but a 
white mouse with green eyes was what he 
had long endeavoured to possess : where- 
fore, leaping from bed with the utmost 
impatience and a^lity, the youthful prince 
attempted to seize the little charmer; 
|rbiit it was fled in a moment ; for, alas ! 
the mouse was sent by a discontented 
princess, and was itself a fairy. 

“ It is impossible to describe the agony 
of the prince upon this occasion ; he 
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sought round and round every part of the 
room ; even the bed where the princess 
lay was not exempt from the inquiry ; he 
turned J;he princess on one side and the 
other, stripped her quite naked, but no 
mouse was to be found; the princess her- 
self was kind enough to assisi^ but still to 
no purpose. 

“ ‘ Alas ! ’ cried the young prinefi in 
agony, ‘how unhappy am I to be thus 
disappointed ! never, sure, was so beauti- 
ful an animal seen : I would give half my 
kingdom, and •ny princess, to him that 
would find it.* The princess, though not 
much pleased with the latter part of his 
offer, endeavoured to comfort him as well 
as she could : she let him know that Ife 
had an hundred mice already, which 
ought to be at least sufficient to satisfy any 
philosopher like him. Though none of 
them had green eyes, yet he should learn 
to thank Heaven that they had eyes. She 
told him (for she was a profound moralist) 
that incurable evils must be borne, and 
that useless lamentations were vain, and 
that man was bom to misfortunes ; she 
even entreated him to return to bed, and 
she would endeavour to lull him on her 
bosom to repose : but still the prince con- 
tinued inconsolable ; and regarding her 
with a stern air, for which his family was 
remarkable, he vowed never to sleep in 
the royal palace, or indulge himself in the 
innocent pleasures of matrimony, till he had 
found the white mouse with the green eyes. ’* 

“Prythee, Colonel Leech,” cried his 
LordsJhip, interrupting me, “ how do you 
like that no^jp? don’t you. think there is 
something of the manner of Rembrandt 
in it ? — A prince in all this agony for a 
white mouse, oh, ridiculous !— Don’t you 
think. Major Vampyre, that eyebrow stip- 
])led very prettily? — But pray, what areij 
the green eyes to the purpose, except to 
amuse children? — I would give a thpu- 
sand guineas to lay on the colouring of 
his cheek more smoothly. But 1 ask 
pardon ; pray, sir, proceed” 

LETTER XLIX. 

To the ^ame, 

“Kings,” continued I, “at that time 
were different from 'what they are now ; 
they then never engaged their word for 


anyMiing which they did not rigorously 
intend to perform. This was the cast 
I of Bonbennin, who continued all night to 
lament his misfortunes to the princess, 
who echoed groan for groan. When 
morning came, he publislicd an edict, 
offeiing half his kingdom, agd his prin- 
cess, to the person who should catch and 
bring him the white mouse with the green 
eyes. 

The edict wus scarcely published, 
when all the traps in the kingdom were 
baited with cheese ; numberless mice wer^ 
taken and destroyed ; bu|^ still the much- 
wished-for mouse was not among the 
number. The privy council was assem- 
bled more than once to give their advice^ 
but all their deliberations came to no- 
thing, even though there were two com- 
plete vermin-killers and three professed 
rat-catchers of the number. * Frequent 
addresses, as is usual on extraordinary 
occasions, were sent from all parts of the 
empire ; but though these promised well, 
though in them he received an assurance 
that his faithful subjects would assist in 
his search with their lives and fortunes, 
yet, with all their loyalty, they failed 
when the ^me came that the mous^ was 
to be caught. 

^“The prince, therefore, was resolved 
to go himself in search, determined never 
to lie two nights in one place, till he had 
found what he sought for. Thus, quitting 
his palace without attendants, he set out 
upon his journey, and travelled through 
many a desert, and crossed many a river, 
over high hills, and down long vales, still 
restless, still inquiring wherever he came ; 
but no white mouse was to b^found. 

“ As one day, fatigued with Ids journey, 
he was shading himself from thiTlieat 
of the mid-day sun, under the arching 
branches of a banana-tree, meditating on 
the object of his pursuit, he perceived 
an old woman, hideously deformed, ap<* 
preaching him ; by her stoop, and the 
wrinkles ^f her visage, she seemed at 
least five hundred years old; and the 
spotted toad was not more freckled than 
was her skin. ‘ Ah I Prince Bonbennin- 
bonbobbin-bonbobbinet,’ cried the crea- 
ture, ‘what has led you so many thousand 
miles from your own kingdom ? what is it 
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vou look for ? and what induces you to travel 
into the kingdom of the Emmets?* The 
prince, wlio was excessively complaisant, 
told her the whole story three times over ; 
for she was hard of hearing. ‘Well,* 
says the old fairy, for such she was, ‘ I 
promise to {)ut you in possession of the 
white mouse with green eyes, and that 
immediately too, upon one condition.* — 

‘ One condition,’ cried the prince in a 
rapture ; ‘ name a thousand : I shall un- 
dergo them all with pleasure.’ — ‘Nay,* 
Msterrupted the old fairy, ‘ I ask but one, 
and that not \^ry mortifying neither ; 
it is only that you instantiy consent to 
marry me.’ 

It is impossible to express the prince’s 
confusion at this demand ; he loved the 
mouse, but he detested the bride: he 
hesitated ; iie desired time to think upon 
the proposal ; he would have been glad to 
consult his friends on such an occasion. 

‘ Nay, nay,’ cried the odious fairy, * if you 
demur, I retract my promise; I do not 
desire to force my favours on any man. 
Here, you my attendants, ’ cried sh^ stamp- 
ing with her foot, ‘ let my machine be driven 
up ; Barbacela, Queen of Emmets, is not 
used fo contemptuous treatmc^it.’ She 
had no sooner spoken than her fiery chariot 
appeared in the air, drawn by two snails'; 
and she was just going to step in, when the 
prince reflected, that now or never was the 
time to be possessed of the white mouse; 
and quite forgetting his lawful princess 
Nanhoa, falling on his knees, he implored 
forgiveness for having rashly rejected so 
much beauty. This well-timed compli- | 
ment instantly ap])eased the angry fairy. 
She affe|i^.ed r. hideous leer of approbation, 
and taking the young prince by the hand, 
conduced him to a neighbouring church, 
where they were married together in a 
moment. As soon as the ceremony was 
performed, the prince, who was to the 
last degree desirous of seeing his favourite 
mouse, reminded the bride of her promise. 

‘ To confess a truth, my prince, ’icried she, 

‘ I myself am that very white mouse you 
saw on your wedding-night in the royal 
apartment. I now, tlierefore, give you 
‘J{« choice, whether you would have me a 
mouse by dajr and a woman by night, or 
a mouse by night and a woman by day?* 


Though the prince was an excellent casuist, 
he was quite at a loss how to determine ; 
but at last thought it most prudent to have 
recourse to a blue cat that had followed 
him from his own dominions, and fre- 
quently amused him with its conversation, 
and assisted ^lim with its advice: in fact, 
this^cat was no other than the faithful 
princess Nanhoa herself, who had shared 
with him all his hardships in this disguise. 

“ By her instructions he was determined 
in his choice, and retuming to the old fairy, 
prudently observed, that as she must have 
been sensible he had married her ‘only for 
the sake of what she had,’ and not for 
h«r personal qualifications, he thought it 
would, for several reasons, be most con- 
venient if she continued a woman by day, 
and appeared a mouse by night. 

“ The old fairy was a good deal mortified 
at her husband’s want of gallantry, though 
she W'as reluctantly obliged to comply: 
the day was therefore spent in the most 
l^olite amusements ; the gentlemen talked 
smut, the ladies laughed, and were angry. 
At last the happy night drew near, the 
blue cat still stuck by the side of its master, 
and even followed him to the bridal apart- 
ment. Barbacela entered the chamber, 
wearing a train fifteen yards long, sup- 
ported by porcupines, and all over beset 
with jewels, which sci-ved to render her 
more detestable. She was just stepping 
into bed to the prince, forgetting her pro- 
mise, when he insisted upon seeing her in 
the shape of a mouse. She had proimscd, 
and no fairy can break her word ; ^^merc- 
fore, assuming the figure (ff the most 
beautiful mouse in the world, she skipped 
and played about wdth an infinity of amuse- 
ment. The prince, in an agony of rapture, 
was desirous of seeing his pretty playfellow 
fnove a slow dance about the floor to his 
own singing; he began to sing, and the 
mouse immediately to perform with the 
most perfect knowledge of time, and the 
finest grace and greatest gravity imagin- 
able. It only began ; for Nanhoa, who 
^d long waited for the opportunity in the 
^ape of a cat, flew upon it instantly with- 
out remorse, and eating it up in the hun- 
dredth part of a moment, broke the charm, 
and then resumed her natural figure. • 

“ The prince now found that he had all 
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along been under the power of enchant- 
ment, that his passion for the white mouse 
was entirely fictitious, and not the genuine 
complexion of his soul ; he now saw that 
his earnestness after mice was an illiberal 
amusement, and much more becoming a 
rat-catcher than a prince. A.11 his mean- 
nesses now stared him in the face; he b^ged 
ihe discreet princess’s pardon a humlred 
times. The princess very readily forgave 
him ; and both returning to their palace 
in Bonbobbin, lived very happily together, 
and reigned fhany years, with all that 
wisdom which, by the story, they apjjear 
to have been possessed of ; perfectly con- 
vinced by their former adventures, that 
they who place their affections on trines 
at first for amusement, will find those trifles 
at last become their most serious concern.” 
— Adieu. 

LICTTER L. 

From Lien Chi Altangi to Fttm Iloaut, First 

President 0/ the Ceremonial Academy at 

Pekin in China. 

Ask an Englishman what nation in the 
world enjoys most freedom, and he im- 
mediately answers, his own. Ask him 
in what that freedom principally consists, 
and he is instantly silent. This happy 
pre-eminence does not arise from the 
people’s enjoying a larger share in legisla- 
tion tlian elsewhere, for in this particular 
several states in Europe excel them ; nor 
docs it arise from a greater exemplipn from 
taxes, for few countries pay more; *it does 
not proceed from their being l ostrained by 
fewer law% for no people are burdened 
with so many; nor does it particularly 
consist in the security of their property, 
for property is pretty well secured in every 
polite state in Europe. 

How, then, are the English more free-»* 
for more free they certainly are— than the 
people of any other country, or under 
any other form of government whatever? i 
Their freedom consists in their enjoying 
all the advantages of democracy, with j 
• this superior prerogative borrowed from 
monarchy, that the severity of their laM^s j 
may be relaxed without endangering the 
constitution. 

In a monarchical state, in which the , 
constitution is strongest, the laws may be ’ 


refaxed without danger; for though the 
people should be unanimous in the breads 
of any one in particular, yet still there is 
an effective power superior to the people, 
capable of enforcing obedience, whenever 
it may be proper to inculcate the law 
either towards the suppoi^ or welfare 
of the community. 

But in all those governments where 
laws derive their sanction from the people 
alone, transgressions cannot be overlooked 
without bringing the constitution into 
danger. They who transgress the law in 
such a case are those ^ho prescribe ilj 
by which means it loses not only its in- 
fluence, but its sanction. In every republic 
the laws must be strong, because the coa- 
stitution is feeble ; they must resemble an 
Asiatic husband, who is justljr jealous, 
because he knows himself impotent. 
Thus, in Holland, Switzcrlandfand Genoa, 
new laws arc not frecpiently enacted, but 
the old ones arc obseiwcd with unremit- 
ting severity. In such republics, there- 
fore, the people are slaves to laws of their 
own-making, little less than in unmixed 
monarfliies, where they are slaves to 
the will of one subject to frailties like 
thcmselv<^. , 

In England, from a variety of happy 
jiccidents, their constitution is just strong 
enough, or, if you will, monarchic^ 
enough, to permit a relaxation of the 
severity of laws, and yet those laws still 
to remain sufficiently gtrong to govern the 
people. This is the most perfect state oi 
civil liberty of which we can form any 
idea ; here we see a greater number oi 
laws than in any other country, while the 
' people at the same time obey only such 
as are immediately conducive tefthe inte- 
rests of society; several are ur^ticed, 
many unknown ; some kept to be revived 
and enforced upon proper occasions ; 
others left to grow obsolete, even without 
the necessity of abrogation. 

There is scarcely an Englishman who 
does not^almost every day of his life offend 
with impunity against some express law, 
and for which, in a certain conjuncture oi 
circumstances, he would not receive pur^- 
ishment Gaming-houses, preaching at 
prohibited places, assembled crowds, n*:- 
tumal amusements, public 'shows, and a 
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hundred other instances, are forbid and 
frp (fttented. These prohibitions are useful ; 
tnough it be prudent in their magistrates, 
and liappy for the people, that they are 
not enforced, and none but the venal or 
mercenary attempt to enforce them. 

The law in this case, like an indulgent 
parent, still ^eeps the rod, though the 
child is seldom corrected. Were those 
pardoned offences to rise into enormity, 
were they likely to obstruct the happiness 
of society, or endanger the state, it is then 
that justice would resume her terrors, 
pjad punish those faults she had so often 
overlooked with indulgence. It is to this 
ductility of the laws that an Englishman 
owes the freedom he enjoys superior to 
btfiers in a more popular government: 
every step, therefore, the constitution 
takes towards a democratic form, eve^ | 
diminution of the regal authority, is, in ! 
fact, a diminution of the subject’s freedom ; | 
but every attempt to render the govern- 
ment more popular not only impairs natu- 
ral liberty, but even will at last dissolve 
the political constitution. 

Every popular government seenps cal- 
culated to last only for a time : it grows 
rigid with age ; new laws are multiplying, 
and the^ld continue in force ; th^’ subjects 
are oppressed, burdened with a multi- 
plicity of legal injunctions ; there arc none • 
from whom to expect redress, and nothing 
but a strong convulsion in tlie state can 
vindicate them into former liberty: thus 
the people of Rome, a few great ones 
excepted, found more real freedom under 
their emperors, though tyrants, than they 
had experienced in the old nge of the 
commonwealth, in which their laws were 
become ir.imo'ous and painful, in which 
new laws were every day enacting, and 
the old S^ncs executed with rigour. They 1 
even refused to be reinstated in their former ! 
prerogatives, upon an offer made them to 
^his purpose; for they actually found 
Emperors the only means of softening the 
rigours of their constitution. 

The constitution of England i§ at pre- 
sent possessed of *the stren^h of its native 
oak and the flexibility of the bending 
tamarisk; but should the people at any 
tii;|j^, with a mistaken zeal, pant after an ! 
imaginary freedom, and fancy that abridg- 


ing monarchy was increasing their privi- 
I leges, they would be very much mistaken, 
since every jewel pluck^ from the crown 
} of majesty would only be made use of as 
' a bribe to corruption : it might enrith the 
few who shared it among them, but would 
in fact impoverish the public. 

As the Roman senators, by slow and 
imperceptible degrees, became masters of 
the people, yet still flattered them with a 
show of freedom, while themselves only 
were free : so it is possible for a body of 
men, while they stand up foi; privileges, to 
I grow into an exuberance of power them- 
selves; and the jmblic become actually 
dependent, while some of its individuals 
only govern. 

If then, my friend, there should in 
this country ever be on the throne a king 
who, through good nature or age, should 
give up the smallest part of his prerogative 
to the people; if there should come a 
minister of merit and popularity — but I 
have room for no more. — Adieu. 

LETTER LI. 

To the same. 

As I was yesterday seated at breakfast 
over a pensive dish of tea, my meditations 
j were interrupted by my old friend and 
companion, who introduced a stranger, 
dressed pretty much like himself. The 
gentleman made several apologies for his 
visit, begged of me to impute his intrusion 
to the sincerity of his respect and the 
warmth of his curiosity. 

As I am very suspicious of my company 
when I find them very civil without any 
apparent reason, I answered the stranger’s 
caresses at first with reserve ; which my 
friend perceiving, instantly let me into 
my visitant’s trade and character, asking 
Mt*. Fudge, whether he had lately pub- 
lished anything new? I now conjectured 
that my guest was no other than a book- 
seller, and his answer confirmed my 
suspicions. 

Excuse me, sir,” says he, ** it is not 
tlig. season ; books have their time as well 
as cucumbers. I would no more bring 
out a new work in summer, than [ would 
sell pork in the dog days. Nothing in 
.my way goes off in summer, except very 
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light goods indeed. A review, a magazine, 
or a sessions’ paper, may amuse a summer 
reader; but all our stock of value we 
reserve for a spring and winter trade.” — 
‘VI must confess, sir,” says I, “ a curiosity 
/o know what you call a valuable stock, 
Vhich can only bear a winter perusal.” — 

“ Sir,” replied the bookseller, “ it is not 
my way to cry up my own goods ;*but, 
without exaggeration, I will venture to 
show with any of tlie trade : my books at 
least have the peculiar advantage of being 
always new; giid it is my way to clear 
off my old to the trunk-makei-s every 
reason. I have ten new title-pages now 
i^bout me, which only want books to be 
\[:’dded to make them the finest things^n 
nature. Others may pretend to direct 
tie vulgar; but that is not my way; I 
always let the vulgar direct me ; wherever 
jijipular clamour arises, I always echo the 
n/illion. For instance, should the people 
in general say that such a man is a rogue, 

\ instantly give orders to set him down in 
'print a villain ; thus every man buys the 
book, not to learn new sentiments, but to 
have the pleasure of seeing his own re- 
flected.” — But, sir,” interrupted I, “you 
speak as if you yourself wrote the books 
you published; may I be so bold as to 
ask a sight of some of those intended 
piiblicntions wdiich are sliortly to surprise 
the world?” — “ As to that, sir,” replied 
the talkative bookseller, “ I only draw' 
out the plans myself ; and though 1 am 
veiy cautious of communicating them to 
any, 3 iet, as in the end I have a favour to 
ask, you shall see a fSw of them. Here, 
sir, here they are; diamonds of the first 
water, I assure you. Imprimis^ a trans- 
lation of several medical precepts for the 
use of such physicians as do not under- 
stand Latin. Item, the young clergyman’s J 
art of placing patches regularly, with a^ 
dissertation on the different manners of 
smiling without distorting the face. Itefn^ 
the whole art of love made perfectly easy, 
by a broker of Change Alley. Item^ 
the proper manner of cutting blacklead 
pencils, and making crayons, by the Rights 

i Ion. the Earl of . //c’///,the nuister- 

luaster-gcneral, or the review of reviews.” 
— “ Sir,” cried I, inferrupting him, “my 
cifl-iosity with regard to title-pages is 


satisfied; I should be glad to see son^e 
longer manuscript, a history or an epic 
poem.” — “ Bless me,” cries the man of 
industry, “ now you speak of an epic poem, 
you shall see an excellent farce. Ilere it 
is ; dip into it where you will, it will be 
found replete with true modern humour. 
Strokes, sir; it is filled with strokes of 
wit and satire in every line.” — “ Do you 
call these dashes of the pen strokes?” 
replied I ; “ for I must confess I can see no 
other.” — “And pray, sir,” returned he, 

“ what do you call them? Do you sat 
anything good now-a-d*ys, that is not 
filled with strokes — and dashes? — Sir, a 
well-placed dash makes half the wit of 
our writers of modern humour. I bought ' 
I a piece last season that had no otlier 
I merit imon earth than nine hundred and 
ninety-hve breaks, seventy-tvio lia-ha’s, 
three good things, and a garter. And yet 
it played off, and bounced, and cracked, 
and made more sport than a firework.” 
— “ I fancy, then, sir, you were a con- 
siderable gainer?” — “ It must be owned 
the piece did pay ; but, upon the whole, 

1 cannot much boast of last winter’s suc- 
cess : I gained by two murders ; but then 
1 lost by an ill-timed charity sermdta. I 
was a considerable sufferer by my Direct 
I^oad to an Estate, but the Infernal Guide 
brought me up again. Ah, sir, that was 
a piece touched off by the hand of a 
master; filled with good things from one 
end to the other. The author had nothing 
but the jest in view ; no dull moral lurking 
beneath, nor ill-natured satire to sour the 
reader’s good-humour; he wisely con- 
sidered, that moral and hun^our at the 
same time were quite overdoing the busi- 
ness.” — “ To what purpose was the Book 
then published?” cried I. — “ Sif, the 
book was published in order to be sold ; 
and no book sold better, except the criti- 
cisms upon it, which came out soon after : 
of all kinds of writing, that goes off best 
at present ; and I generally fasten a criti- 
cism uponb every selling book that is 
published. 

“1 once had an author who never left 
the least opening for the critics ; close 
was the word, alwjws very right and very^ 
dull, ever on the safe side of an argument ; 
yet, with all his qualifications, incapable 
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oftxjoming into favour. I soon perceived 
that his bent was for criticism ; and, as 
he was good for nothing else, supplied 
him with pens and paper, and planted 
him, at the beginning of every month, as 
a censor on^the works of others. In 
short, I found him a treasure ; no merit 
could escape him : but what is most re- 
markable of all, he ever wrote best and 
bitterest when drunk.” — ” But are there 
not some works,” interrupted I, “that, 
from the very manner of their com- 
‘i^sition, must be exempt from criticism ; 
particularly such* as profess to disregard 
Its laws?”— “There 

^e^r but he can criticise,” replied the 
bookseller ; “ even though you wrote in 
Chinese, he would have a pluck at you. 
Suppose you should take it into your 
head to puftlish a book, let it be a volume 
of Chinese letters, for instance ; write 
how you will, he shall show the world 
you could have written better. Should 
you, with the most local exactness, stick 
to the manners and customs of the 
country from whence you come ^ should 
you confine yourself to the narrow limits 
of Ea§tem knowledge, and b| perfectly 
simple and perfectly natural, he has then 
the strongest reason to exclaim. He may, 
with a sneer, send you back to China fefr 
readers, lie may observe that, after the 
first or second letter, the iteration of the 
same simplicity is insupportahly tedious ; 
but the worst of aft is, the public, in such 
a case, will anticipate his censures, and 
leave you, with all your uninstructive 
simplicity, to be mauled at discretion.” 

^ “ Yes,” cried I, “ but in order to avoid 
his indl^afion, and, what I should fear 
more,*J.hat of the public,*! would, in such 
a case, write with all the knowledge I 
was master of. As I am not possessed of 
much learning, at least T would not sup- 
press what little I had ; nor would I 
appear more stupid than nature has made 
me .” — ** Here, then,” cries the bookseller, 
“we should have you entirely in our 
power ! unnatural, un- Eastern, quite out 
of character, erroneously sensible, would 
be the whole cry. Sir, we should then 
iiunt you down like a rat.” — “ Head of 
my father ! ” said I, “ sure there arc but 
two wa}'S ; the door must either be shut 


or it must be open. I must either be 
natural or imnatural.” — “Be what you 
will, we shall criticise you,” returned the 
bookseller, “and prove you a duflee in 
spite of your teeth. But, sir, it is time 
that I shoulc^come to business. I have 
just now in the press a history of China ; 
and ii you will but put your name to it as 
the author, I shall repay the obligation 
I with gratitude,” — “What, sir!” replied 
I, “ put my name to a work which 1 have 
not written? Never! wyie I retain a 
proper respect for the public and myself.” 
The bluntness of my reply quite abated 
the ardour of the bookseller^s conversa- 
tion ; and, after about half an hour’s 
disagreeable reserve, he, with some cere- 
mony, took his leave and withdrew. — 
Adieu. 

LETTER LIT. 

7'o the 

In all other countries, my dear Earn 
Hoam, the rich are distinguished by their 
dress. In Persia, China, and most parts 
of Europe, those who are possessed of 
much gold or silver put some of it 
upon their clothes ; but in England 
those who carry much upon their clothes 
are remarked for having but little in their 
pockets. A tawdry outside is regarded 
as a badge of poverty ; and those who 
can sit at home, and gloat over their thou- 
sands in silent satisfaction, are generally 
found to do it in plain clothes. 

This diversity of thinking from ihe 
rest of the world which prevails here I 
was at first at a loss to account for : but 
am since infonned, that it w^as intro- 
duced by an intercourse between them 
^and their neighbours, the French, who, 
whenever they came in order to pay these 
islanders a visit, were generally very well 
dressed, and very poor, daubed with lace, 
but all the gilding on the outside. By this 
means lacSi clothes have been brought 
I so much into contempt, that, at pre- 
l^ent, even their mandannes are ashamed 
j of finery. 

I must own myself a convert to English 
simplicity ; I am no more for ostentation 
of wealth than of learning : the person 
I who in company should pretend to be 
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wiser than others, I am apt to regard as 
illiterate and ill-bred ; the person whose 
clothes are extremely fine, I am too apt 
to coifeider as not being possessed of any 
superiority of fortune, but resembling 
those Indians who are fouq^ to wear all 
the gold they have in the world in a bob 
at the nose. • 

I was lately introduced into a company 
of the best dressed men I have seen since 
my arrival. Upon entering the room, I 
was struck wUh awe at the grandeur of 
the different dresses. That personage, 
thought I, in blue and gold must be some 
emperor’s son ; that in green and silver 
a prince of the blood ; he in embroidered 
scarlet a prime minister; all first-rate 
noblemen, I suppose, and well-looking 
noblemen too. I sat for some time with 
that uneasiness which conscious inferiority 
produces in the ingenuous mind, all at- 
tention to their discourse. However, I 
found their conversation more vulgar than 
I could have expected from personages of 
such distinction. If these, thought I to 
myself, be princes, they are the most 
stupid princes I have ever conversed with : 
yet still I continued to venerate their dressl 
for dress has a kind of mechanical influence 
on the mind. 

My friend in black, indeed, did not 
behave with the same deference, but con- 
tradicted the finest of them all in the 
most peremptory tones of contempt. But 
I had scarcely time to wonder 'at the 
imprudence of his conduct, when I found 
occasion to be equally surprised at the 
absurdity of’theirs ; for upon the entrance 
of a middle-aged man, dressed in a cap, 
dirty shirt, and boots, the whole circle 
seemed diminished of their former im- 
portance, and contended who should bq, 
first to pay their obeisance to the stranger. 
They somewhat resembled a circle of 
Kalmucks offering incense to a bear. 

Eager to know the cause of so much 
seeming contradiction, I whispered my 
friend out of the room, and found that 
the august company consisted of no oth^^y^ 
than a dancing master, two fiddlers, and 
a third-rate actor, all assembled in order 
to make a set at country dances ; and the 
middle-aged gentleman whom I saw enter 
was a squire from the country, and^ 


desirous of learning the new manner^f 
footing, and smoothing up the rudiments 
of his rural minuet. 

I was no longer surprised at the au- 
thority which my friend assumed among 
them ; nay, was even displeased, (pardon 
my Eastern education,) that he had not 
kicked every creature of them down 
stairs. “ What,” said I, “shall a set of 
such paltry fellows dress themselves up 
like sons of kings, and claim even the 
transitory respect of half an hour ? There 
should be some law to Restrain so mant 
fest a breach of privilege ; they should go 
from house to house, as in China, with the 
instruments of their profession struag 
round their necks; by this means we 
might be able to distinguish and treat 
them in a style of •'becoming contempt.” 
— “ Hold, my friend,” replied my com- 
panion, “ were your reformation to take 
place, as dancing masters and fiddlers 
now mimic gentlemen in appearance, we 
should then find our fine gentlemen con- 
forming to theirs. A beau might be 
introduced to a lady of fashion, with a 
fiddle-case hanging at his neck by a red 
riband ; and, instead of a cane,»might 
carry a fiddlestick. Though to be as 
dull as a first-rate dancing master might 
be used with proverbial justice : yet, dull 
as he is, many a fine gentleman sets him 
up as the proper standard of politeness ; 
copies not only the pert vivacity of his 
air, but the flat insipidity of his conversa- 
tion. In short, if you make a law against 
dancing masters imitating the fine gentle- 
man, you should with as much reason 
enact, that no fine gentlemanihall imitate 
the dancing master.” 

After I had left my friend, I^'made 
towards home, reflecting as I went upon 
the difficulty of distinguishing men by 
their appearance. Invited, however, by 
the freshness of the evening, I did not 
return directly, but went to ruminate on 
what had passed in a public mrden be- 
longing to* the city. Here, as I sat ui>on 
one of the benches, and felt the pleasing 
sympathy which nature in bloom inspires^ 
a disconsolate figure who sat on the other 
end of the seat seemed no way to enjoy 
the serenity of the season. 

Ilis dress was miserable beyond dc- 
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scription : a threadbare coat, of the rudest 
materials ; a shirt, though clean, yet 
extremely coarse ; hair that seemed to 
have been long unconscious of the comb ; 
and all the rest of his equipage impressed 
with the marks of genuine poverty. 

As he continued to sigh and testify 
every symptom of despair, 1 was naturally 
led, from a motive of humanity, to offer 
comfort and assistance. You know my 
heart ; and that all who are miserable 
may claim a place there. The pensive 
, sj^nger at first declined my conversation ; 
6ut at last perceb'ing a peculiarity in my 
accent and manner of thinking, he began 
to unfold himself by degrees. 

5 now found that he was not so very 
miserable as he at first appeared ; upon my 
offering him a small piece of money, he 
refused my favour, yet without appearing 
displeased at my intended generosity. It , 
is true, he sometimes interrupted tlie ; 
conversation with a sigh, and talked i 
pathetically of neglected merit j yet still | 
I could perceive a serenity in his coun- 
tenance, that, upon a closer inspection, 
bespoke inward content. 

Upon a pause in the conversation I 
was goring to take my leave, r/hen he 
begged I would favour him with my 
company home to supper. I was sur- 
prised at such a demand from a person of ' 
his appearance, but, willing to indulge curi- I 
osity, I accepted his invitation ; and, though 
I felt some repugnance at being seen , 
with one who appeared so very wretched, : 
went along with seeming alacrity. I 

Still, as he approached nearer home, his 
good humour proportionably seemed to j 
increase. ^ last he stopped, not at 
the gate of a hovel, but of a magnificent 
palace > When I cast my eyes upon 
all the sumptuous elegance which every- 
where presented upon entering, and then 
when I looked at my seeming miserable 
conductor, I could scarcely think that all 
this finery belonged to him ; yet in fact 
it did. Numerous servants ran, through 
the apartments, with silent assiduity ; 
several ladies of Ixjauty, and magnificently 
dressed, came to welcome his return ; a 
most elegant supper was provided : in 
slfort, 1 muiid the person wdiom a little 
before I had sincerely pitied to be in | 


reality a most refined epicure, — one who 
courted contempt abroad, in order to feel 
with' keener gust the pleasure of pre- 
eminence at home. — Adieu. 

LETTER LIIL 

From the same. 

How^ often have we admired the elo- 
I quence of Europe ! that strength of think- 
' ing, that delicacy of imagination, even 
: beyond the efforts of the Chinese them- 
I selves. How were we enraptured with 
I those bold figures which sent every senti- 
I ment with force to the heart! How have 
we spent whole days together, in learning 
those arts by which Shiropean writers 
got within the j^assions, and led the 
reader as if by enchantment ! 

But though we have learned most of 
the rhetorical figures of the last age, yet 
there seems id be one or two of great use 
here, which have not yet travelled to 
China. The figures I mean are called 
Bawdry and Pertness : none arc more 
fashionable, none so sure of admirers ; 
they arc of such a nature, that the merest 
blockhead, by a proper use of them, shall 
have the reputation of a wit ; they lie 
level to the meanest capacities, and ad- 
dress those ]>assions which all have, or 
would be ashamed to disown. 

It has been observed, and I believe 
with some truth, that it is very difficult 
for a dunce to obtain the reputation of a 
wit ; yet, by the assistance of the figure 
Bawdry, this may be easily affected, ^md 
a bawdy blockhead often pq^ses for a 
fellow of smart parts and pretensions. 
Every object in nature helps the jokes 
forw’-ard, without scarce any effort of the 
imagination. If a lady stands, something 
vrry good may be said upon that ; if she 
happens to fall, with the help of a little 
fashionable pruriency, there are forty sly 
things ready on the occasion. But a 
prurient jest has always been found to 
give most pleasure to a few very old 
gentlemen, who, being in some measure 
d^d to other sensations, feel the force of 
the allusion with double violence on the 
organs of risibility. 

An author who writes in this manner 
is generally sure, therefore, of liaving the‘ 
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very old and the impotent among his 
admirers ; for these he may properly be 
said to write, and from these he ought 
to c:y)cct his ^reward ; his works being 
often a very proper succedaneum to can- 
tharides or an asafoetida pill. His pen 
should be considered in the same light 
as the squirt of an apothecary, both being 
directed to the same generous end. ^ 

But though this manner of writing be 
perfectly adapted to the taste of gentle- 
men and ladies of fashion here, yet still 
it deserves gneater praise in being equally 
suited to the most vulgar apprehensions. 
The very ladies and gentleiiK'n of Benin 
or Caffraria are in this respect tolerably 
l)olite, and might relish a prurient jbke 
of this kind with critical propriety; 
probably, too, with higher gust, as they 
wear neither breeches nor petticoats to 
intercept the application. 

It is certain I never coul(Wiave thought 
the ladies here, biassed as they are by 
education, capable at once of bravely 
throwing off their prejudices, and not only | 
applauding books in which this hgure I 
makes the only merit, but even adopting ! 
it in their own conversation. Yet so it j 
is ; the pretty innocents now carry those | 
books openly in their hands, which for- j 
mcrly were hid under the cushion ; they | 
now lisp their double meanings with so 
much grace, and talk over the raptures 
they bestow with such little reserve, that 
I am sometimes reminded of a custom 
among the entertainers in China, who 
think it a piece of necessary breeding to 
whet the ^^ppetites of their guests, by 
letting theni smell dinner in the kitchen, 
before it is served up to table. 

The veneration we have for many things 
entirely proceeds from their being carefully 
concealed. Were the idolatrous Tarta,’^ 
permitted to lift the veil which keeps his 
idol from view, it might be a certain 
method to cure his future superstition: 
with what a noble spirit of freedom, 
therefore, must that writer be possessed, 

• who bravely paints things as they are, 
who lifts the veil of modesty, who d’e- 
plays the most hidden recesses of the 
temple, and shows^the erring people that 
the object of their vows is either, perhaps, 

% mouse or a monkey ! I 


' However, though this figure be at pre- 
sent so much in fashion ; though the pjo- 
fesRors of it arc so much caressed by the 
great, those perfect judges of literary ex- 
cellence ; yet it is confessed to be only a 
revival of what was once fashionable here 
before. There was a time ^when, by this 
very manner of writing, the gentle Tom 
D’Urfey, as I read in English authors, 
acquired his great reputation, and became 
the fivourite of a king. 

TJie works of this original genius, 
though they never travclle<l abroad to 
China, and scarcely hp.vc reached pdi^ 
tcrity at home, were once found upon 
every fashionable toilet, and made the 
subject of polite, I mean very polite, ccwi-. 
versation. “Has your grace seen Mr. 
D’Urfey’s last new thing, the Oy/eiHo/e ? — 
a most facetious piece ! ' — “ Sure, my lord, 
all the world must have seen it^ D’Urfey is 
certainly the most comical creature alive. 
It is impossible to read his things and live. 
Was there ever anything so natural and 
pretty, as when the Squire and Bridget 
meet in the cellar? And then the diffi- 
cultics®thcy both find in broaching the 
beer barrel are so arch and so ingenious ! 
We havq, certainly nothing of this kind 
in the language.” In this manner they 
spoke then, and in this manner they speak 
now; for though the successor of D’Urfey 
does not excel him in wit, the world must 
confess he outdoes him in obscenity. 

There are several very dull fellows, 
who, by a few mechanical helps, sometimes 
learn to become extremely brilliant and 
pleasing; wdth a little dexterity in the 
management of the eyebrows, fingers, and 
nose. By imitating a cat, a spw and pigs, 
— by a loud laugh, and a slap on the 
shoulder, — the most ignorant are fiYftiished 
out for conversation. But the writer 
finds it impossible to throw his winks, his 
shnigs, or his attitudes upon paper ; he 
may borrow some assistance, indeed, by 
printing his face at the title-page; but, 
without wit, to pass for a man of ingenuity, . 
no other mechanical help but downright 
obscenity will suffice. By speaking of 
some peculiar sensations we are always 
sure of exciting laughter, for the jest does 
not lie in the writer, but in the subject. 

But Bawdry is often helped on by 
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another figure, called Pertness; and few 
indeed are found to excel in one, that are 
not possessed of the other. 

As in common conversation the best 
way to make the audience laugh is by first 
laughing yourself ; so in writing the pro- 
crest manner is to show an attempt at 
umour, whibh will pass upon most for 
humour in reality. To effect this, readers 
must be treated with the most perfect 
familiarity ; in one page the author is to 
make tlieni a low bow, and in the next 
to pull them by the nose ; he must talk in 
Tplddles, and then send them to l)ed, in 
order to dream fRr the solution. He must 
speak of himself, and his chapters, and his 
,.njahner, and what he would be at, and his 
own importance, and his mother’s impor- 
tance, with the most unpitying prolixity ; 
now and then testifying his contempt 
for all biK himself, smiling without a 
jest, and without wit professing vivacity. 
— Adieu. 

LETTER LIV. 

From i/te same. 

t 

Though naturally pensive, yet I am fond 
of gay company, and take every opportu- 
nity df thus dismissing the fAind from 
duty. From this motive I am often found 
in the centre of a crowd ; and wherever 
pleasure is to be sold, am always a pur- 
chaser. In those places, without being 
remarked by any, I join in whatever goes 
forward ; work my passions into a simi- 
litude of frivolous earnestness, shout as 
they shout, and condemn as they happen 
to disapprove. A mind thus sunk for a 
while beio\% its natural standard is quali- 
fied for» stionger flights^ as those first 
retirei who would spring forward with 
greatel vigour. 

Attracted by the serenity of the evening, 
my friend and I lately went to gaze upon 
the company in one of the public walks 
near the city. Here we sauntered together 
for some time, either praising the beauty 
of such as were, handsome, or the dresses 
of such as had nothing else to recommend 
them. We had gone thus deliberately 
forward for some time, when, stopping on 
g. sudden, my frieni caught me by the 
elbow, and led me out of the public walk. 


I could perceive by the quickness of his 
pace, and by his frequently looking be- 
nind, that he was attempting to avoid 
somebody who followed : we now turned 
to the right, then to the left ; as wc went 
forward, he still went faster ; but in vain : 
the person whom he attempted to escape 
hunted us through every doubling, and 
gained upon us each moment, so that at 
last we fairly stood still, resolving to face 
what wc could not avoid. 

Our pursuer soon came up, and joined 
us with all the familiarity of an old ac- 
quaintance. “My dear DVybone,” cries 
he, shaking my friend’s hand, “ where have 
you been hiding this half a century? I’osi- 
ti\jely I had fancied you were gone to 
cultivate matrimony and your estate in 
the country.*’ During the reply I had an 
opportunity of surveying the appearance 
of our new companion : his hat was 
pinched up |^itli peculiar smartness ; his 
looks were pale, thin, and sharp; round 
his neck he wore a broad Idack riband, 
and in his bosom, a buckle studded with 
gl.ass; his coat was trimmed with tar- 
nished twist ; he wore by his side a sword 
with a black hilt ; and his stockings of 
.silk, though newly washed, were grown 
yellow by long service. I was so much 
engaged with the peculiarity of his dress, 
that 1 attended only to the latter part of my 
friend’s reply, in which he complimented 
Mr. Tibbs on the taste of his clothes, and 
the bloom in his countenance. “Pshaw, 

^ pshaw. Will,” cried the figure, “no more 
of that, if you love me : you know 1 hate 
flattery, — on my soul I do ; and j^et, to 
j be sure, an intimacy with tl*; great will 
improve one’s appearance, and a course of 
venison will fatten; and yet, faith, I de- 
spise the great as much as you do ; but 
there are a great many damn’d lionest 
Vcllows among them, and we must not 
quarrel with one half, because the other 
wants weeding. If they were all such 
as my I.ord Mudler, one of the most good- 
natured creatures that ever squeezed a 
lemon, I should myself be among the 
number of their admirers. I w as yester- 
&y to dine at the Duchess of Piccadilly’s. 
My lord was there. ‘Ned,’ says he to 
me, ‘Ned,* says he, ‘I’ll hold gold to 
silver I can tell where you were poaching 
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last night.’ ‘Poaching, my lord?’ says 
I : ‘faith, you have missed already; for I 
staid at liome, and let the girls poach for 
me. I'hat’s my way : I take a line woman 
as some animals do their prey — stand still, 
and, swoop, they fall into my mouth.’*’ 

“ Ah, Tibbs, thou art a l^ppy fellow,” 
cried my companion, with looks of infinite 
pity j ‘‘ I hope your fortune is as mu(Ai im- 
proved as your understanding in such com- 
pany ?” — ” Improved ! ” replied the other : 
‘‘you shall know, — but let it go no farther 
— a great secret— five hundred a year to 
begin with— my lord’s word of honour for 
it. 1 1 is lordship took me down in his own 
chariot yesterday, and wc had a 
dinner in the country, where we talked of 
nothijigelse.” — “1 lanc-y you forget, sir,” 
cried I ; “ you told us but this moment of 
your dining yesterday in town.” — “Did 
1 say so?” replied he coolly; “to be sure, 
if 1 said so, it was so. Diikjd in town I 
egad, now 1 do remember, I did dine in 
iown; but I dined in the country too; 
for you must know, my boys, I cat two 
dinners. l>y the by, I am grown as 
nice as the devil in my eating. 1*11 tell 
you a pleasant affair about that: we were 
a .select party of us to dine at Lady 
Grogram’s, — an affected piece, but let it 
go no farther — a secret. — Well, there hap- 
pened to be no asafretida in the sauce to 
a turkey, upon which, says I, I’ll hold a 
thousand guineas, and say done first, that 
— But, dear Dry bone, you are an honest 
creature ; lend me half-a-crown ‘for a 

miniijp or two, or so, just till ; but 

hcarkce, ask me for it the next time we 
meet, or i^may be twenty to one but I 
forget to pay you.” 

When he left us, our conversation na- 
turally turned upon so extraordinary a 
character. “His very dress,” cries my 
friend, “is not less extraordinary than hi * 
conduct. If you meet him this day, you 
find him in rags ; if the next, in embroidery. 
With those persons of distinction of whom 
he talks so familiarly he has scarcely a 
coffeehouse acquaintance. However, both 
for the interests of society, and perhaps fjj;; 
his own. Heaven has made him poor; 
and while all the world perceives his wants, 
he fancies them concealed from every eye. 
An agreeable companion, because he un< 


derstands flattery; and all must be pleased 
with the first part of his conversation, 
though all are sure of its ending with 
a demand on their purse. While his youth 
countenances the levity of his conduct, he 
may thus earn a precarious subsistence; 
but when age comes on, tjie gravity of 
which is incompatible with buffoonery, then 
will he find himself forsaken by all ; con- 
demned in the decline of life to hang upon 
some rich family whom he once despised, 
there to undergo all the ingenuity of studied 
contempt, to be employed only as a spy ... 
upon the servants, or a bugbear to frigfir" 
the children into obedience.” — Adieu. 

LKTTER LV. 

To the same. 

I AM apt to fancy I have contracted a new 
acquaintance whom it wdll be no easy 
matter to shake off. My little beau yes- 
terday overtook me again in one of the 
public walks, and slapping me on the 
shoulder, saluted me with an air of the 
most perfect familiarity. His dress was 
the sanfe as usual, except that he had more 
])owder in his hair, wore a dirtier shirt, 
a pair of^tcmple spectacles, and' his hat 
under his arm. 

As I knew him to be a harmless, amus- 
ing little thing, I could not return his 
smiles with any degree of severity : so^we 
walked forward on terms of the utmost 
intimacy, and in a few minutes discussed 
all the usual topics preliminary to particular 
conversation. The oddities that marked 
his character, however, soon began to 
appear; he bowed to several well-dressed 
persons, who, by their manner of return- 
ing the compliment, appeiredT perfect 
strangers. At intervals he drew^but a 
pocket-book, seeming to take memoran- 
dums, before all the company, with much 
importance and assiduity. In this manner 
he led me through the length of the whole , 
walk, fretting at his absurdities, and 
fancying myself laughed at not less than 
him by evhry spectator. 

When we were got to the end of our 
procession, “Blast me,” cries he, with an 
air of vivacity, “ I never saw the Park 
so thin in my life before ! There’s n<f 
company at all to-day ; not a single face 
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to be seen.” — No company!” interrupted in the world out of my window; we shall 
t peevishly *, “no company, where there is sec the ships sailing, and the whole coun- 
such a crowd? why, man, there’s too much, try for twenty miles round, tip top, quite 
What are the thousands that have been high. My l.ord Swamp would give ten 
laughing at us but company?” — “ Lord, thousand guineas for such a one ; but, as 
my dear,” returned he, with the utmost I sometimes pleasantly tell him, I always 
good humo’ir, “ you seem immensely love to keeprmy prospects at home, that 
chagrined ; but, blast me, when the world my friends may visit me the oftener.” 
laughs at me, I laugh at the world, and so By this time we were arrived as high as 
we are even. My Lord Trip, Bill Squash the stairs would permit us to ascend, till 
the Creolian, and I, sometimes make a we came to what he was facetiously pleased 
party at being ridiculous ; and so we say to call the first floor down the chimney ; 
j^nd do a thousand IhiJigs for the joke s and knocking at the door; a voice from 
^ke. But I sec^you are grave, and if you within demanded, “Who’s there?” My 
are for a fine grave sentimental companion, conductor answered that it was him. But 
you shall dine with me and my wife to-day; this not satisfying the querist, the voice 
imust insist oii’t. I’ll introduce you to again repeated the demand ; to which he 
Mrs. Tibbs, a lady of as elegant qualifica- answered louder than before ; and now the 
tions as any in nature ; she was bred, but door was opened by an old woman with 
that’s between ourselves, under the in- cautious reluctance, 
spection oV the Countess of All-night. A When we were got in, he welcomed me 
cliarming body of voice ; but no more of to his house with great ceremony, and turn- 
that, — she will give us a song. You shall ing to the old woman, asked where was 
see my little girl too, Carolina Wilhelmina her lady ? “ Good troth,” replied she, in a 
Amelia Tibbs, a sweet pretty creature! peculiar dialect, “ she’s washing your twa 
I design her for my Lord Drumstick’s shirts at the next door, because they have 
eldest son ; but that’s in friendship, let it taken an oath against lending out the tub 
go no farther ; she’s but six years old, and any longer.” — “ My two shirts ! ” cried he 
yet she walks a minuet, and pl^ys on the in a tone that faltered with confusion ; 
guitar immensely already. I intend she “what does the idiot mean?” — “I ken 
shall be as perfect as possible in every what T mean weel enough,” replied the 
accomplishment. In the first place. I’ll other; “she’s washing your twa shirts at the 

make her a scholar : I’ll teach her Greek next door, because .” — “Fire and fury, 

myself, and learn that language purjiosely no more of thy stupid explanations I ” criecl 
to instruct her; but let that be a secret.” he ; “go and inform her we have got com- 
Thus saying, without waiting for a reply, pany. Were that Scotch hag,” continued 
he took me by the arm, and hauled me he, turning to me, “to be for evcriin my 
along. We pas.sed through many dark family, she would never learn. politeness, 
alleys and winding ways ; for, from some nor forget that absurd poisonous accent of 
motives toifieunknown,he seemed to have hers, or testify the smallest specimen of 
a particular aversion to every frequented breeding or high life ; and yet it is very 
streefc. ^^st, however, we got to the surprising too, as 1 had her from a par- 
door of a dismal-looking house in the Jiament man, a friend of mine from the 
outlets of the town, where he informed Ilighlands, one of the politest men in the 
me he chose to reside for the benefit of world ; but that’s a secret.” 
the air. We waited some time for Mrs. Tibbs’ 

We entered the lower door, w^hich arrival, during which interval I had a full 
ever seemed to lie most hospitably open ; i opportunity of surveying the chamber and 
and I began to ascend an old and creaking | all its furniture, which consisted of four 
staircase, when, as he mounted to show ; 'hairs with old wrought bottoms, that he 
me the way, he demanded whether I de- j assured me were his wife’s embroidery ; 
lighted in prospects ; to which answering a square table that had been once japan- 
<in the affirmative, “Then,” says he, “I ned ; a cradle in one comer, a lumbering 
shall show you one of the most charming j cabinet in the other ; abroken shepherdess^ 
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.■and a mandarine without a head, were 
stuck over the diimney; and round the 
walls several paltry unframed pictures, 
which, he observed, were all his own 
drawiftg. “What do you think, sir, of 
that head in the comer, done in the man- 
ner of Grisoni ? There^s the, true keeping 
in it ; it is my own face, and though there 
happens to be no likeness, a Codbtess 
offered me an hundred for its fellow. I 
refused her, for, hang it, that would be 
mechanical, you know.” 

The wife at, last made her appearance, 
at once a slattern and a coquette ; much 
emaciated, but still carrying the remains 
of beauty. She made twenty apologies for 
being seen in such odious dishabille, but 
hoped to be excused, as she had staid out 
all night at the gardens with the Countess, 
who was excessively fond of the horns. 
“And, indeed, my dear,” added she, 
turning to her husband, “his lordship 
drank your health in a bumper.” — “ Poor 
Jack I ” cries he ; “ a dear good-natured 
creature, I know he loves me. But I 
hope, my dear, you have given orders for 
dinner ; you need make no great prepara- 
tions neither, there are but three of us j 
something elegant and little will do, — a 

turbot, an ortolan, a .” — “ Or what do 

you think, my dear,” intenupts the wdfe, 

“ of a nice pretty bit of ox-cheek, piping 
hoti and dressed with a little of my own 
sauce ?” — “ The very thing I ” replies he ; 
“ it will eat best with some smart bottled 
beer : but be sure to let us have the sauce 
his C^ace was so fond of. I hate your 
immense loads of meat ; that is country 
all over ; Extreme disgusting to those 
who are in the least acquainted with high 
life.” 

By this time my curiosity began to abate, 
and my appetite to increase ; the companv 
of fools may at firet make us smile, but at j 
last never fails of rendering us melancholy ; \ 
I therefore pretended to recollect a prior j 
engagement, and, after having shown my 
respect to the house, according to the 
fashion of the English, by giving the old 
servant a piece of money at the door, J | 
took my leave ; Mrs. Tibbs assuring me 
that dinner, if 1 stayed, would be resSy at 
least in less than two hours. 


LETTER LVI. 

Fr»m Fum Hoam to Altangi^ the DUconietited 
Wanderer. 

The distant sounds of music, that catch 
; new sweetness as they vibrate through the 
. long-drawn valley, are not i;|ore pleasing 
to the ear than the tidings of a far distant 
friend. 

I have just received two hundred of thy 
letters by the Russian caravan, descrijHive 
j of the manners of Europe. You have left 
j it to geographers to determine the site of 
I their mountains and extent of their lakes^ 

! seeming only employed in discovering the 
: genius, the government, and disposition of 
i the people. • 

j In those letters I perceive a journal of 
the operations of your mind upon what- 
ever occurs, rather than a detail of your 
travels from one building to dbother j of 
your taking a draft of this ruin, or that 
obelisk ; of paying so many tomans for 
j this commodity, or laying up a proper store 
for the passage of some new wilderness. 

I From your accounts of Russia, I learn 
j that tlfis nation is again relaxing into 
pristine barbarity ; that its great emperor 
! wanted a Jife of an hundred years more to 
j bring about his vast designs. A savage 
! people may be resembled to their own 
! forests; a few years are sufficient to clear 
! away the obstructions to agriailture, but 
j it requires many ere the ground acquires 
a proper degree of fertility : the Russians, 

I attached to their ancient prejudices, again 
i renew their hatred to strangers, and in- 
‘ dulge every former brutal excess. So true 
it is, that the revolutions of wisdom are 
slow and difficult; the revolutions of folly 
or ambition precipitate and las)^ “We 
are not to be astonished,” says Co^ticius, 
“ that the wise walk more slowly in their 
road to virtue, than fools in their passage 
to vice; since passion drags us along, 
while wisdom only points out the way.” 

The German empire, that remnant of 
the majesty of ancient Rome, appears, 
from your*accounts, on the eve of dissolu- 
tion. The members of its vast body want 
every tie of government to unite them, and 
seem feebly held together only by their 
respect for ancient institutions. The very 
name of country and countrymen, which in 
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othw nations makes one of the strongest 
h^nds of government, has been here for 
some time laid aside ; each of its inhabi- 
tants seeming more proud of being called 
from the petty state which gives him 
birth, than by the more well-known title 
of German* 

This government may be regarded in the 
light of a severe master and a feeble oppo- 
nent. The states which are now subject to 
the laws of the empire, are only watching 
a proper occasion to fling off the yoke ; 
§pd those which are become too powerful 
to be compelled lo obedience, now begin 
to think of dictating in their turn. The 
struggles in this state are, therefore, not 
‘ irt order to preserve, but to destroy, the 
ancient constitution : if one side succeed^ 
the government must become despotic ; if 
the other, i^everal states v*ill subsist with- 
out even nominal subordination; but in 
either case the Germanic constitution will 
be no more. 

Sweden, on the contrary, though now 
seemingly a strenuous assertor of its liber- 
ties, is probably only hastening on to des- 
potism. Their senators, while they ]f)retend 
to vindicate the freedom of the people, are 
only establishing their own independence. 
The deluded people will; however, at last 
perceive the miseries of an aristocratical 
government ; they will perceive that the 
administration of a society of men is ever 
more painful than that of one only. They 
will fly from this most oppressive of all 
forms, where one single member is capable 
of controlling the whole, to take refuge 
under the throne, which will ever be atten- 
tive to their complaints. No people long 
endure a£i a^stocratical government, when 
they can apply elsewhere for redress. 
The Icwcr orders of people may be en- 
slaved for a time by a number of 
tyrants, but, upon the first opportunity, 
they will ever take a refuge in despotism 
or democracy. 

As the Swedes are making concealed 
approaches to despotism, th^ French, 
on the other hand, are imperceptibly vin- 
dicating themselves into freedom. When 
1 consider that those parliaments (the 
members of which are all created by the 
tiourt, the presidents of which can act only 
by immediate direction) presume even to 


mention privileges and freedom, who, till 
of late, received directions from the throne 
with implicit humility ; when this is con- 
sidered, I cannot help fancying that the 
genius erf freedom has entered that king- 
dom in disguise. If they have but three 
weak monarohs more successively on the 
throne, the mask will be laid aside, and 
the countiy will certainly once more be 
free. ‘ 

When I compare the figure which the 
Dutch make in Europe with that they 
assume in Asia, I am struck with surprise. 
In Asia, I find them the great lords of all 
the Indian seas; in Europe, the timid 
inhabitants of a paltry state. No longer 
thi sons of freedom, but of avarice; 
no longer assertors of their rights by 
courage, but by negotiations, fawning on 
those who insult them, and crouching 
under the rod of every neighbouring 
power. Without a friend to save them in 
distress, and without virtue to save them- 
selves, their government is poor, and their 
private wealth will serve but to invite some 
neighbouring invader, 

I long with impatience for your letters 
from England, Denmark, Holland, and 
Italy ; yet why wish for relations which 
only describe new calamities, which show 
that ambition and avarice are equally 
terrible in every region ! — ^Adieu. 


LETTER LVII. 

From Lien Chi AUatif^i to Fum Hoatr^, First 
President of the Ceremonial Academy at 
Pekin in China. 

I HAVE frequently admired the manner of 
criticising in China, where the learned are 
assembled in a body to judge of every new 
publication ; to examine the merits of the 
work, without knowing the circumstances 
of the author ; and then to usher it into 
the world with proper marks of respect 
or reprobation. 

In England there are no such tribunals 
erected ; but if a man thinks proper to be 
a judge of genius, few will be at the pains 
to'contradict his pretensions. If any choose 
to be critics, it is but saying they are 
critics, and from that time forward they 
become invested with full power mul 
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authority over every caitiff who aims at 
their instruction or entertainment 

As almost every member of society has, 
by thjs means, a vote in literary trans- 
actions, it is noway surprising to find the 
rich leading the way here, as in other 
common .concerns of life ; ^to see them 
either bribing the numerous herd of Y)tcrs 
by their interest, or browbeating them hy 
their authority. 

A gi-eat man says, at his table, tliat 
such a book is no had thing. Imme- 
diately the pfaise is carried off by five 
flatterers, to be dispersed at twelve diffe- 
rent coffee-houses, from whence it circu- 
lates, still improving as it proceeds, throi^gh 
forty-five houses where cheaper liquors 
are sold ; from thence it is carried away 
by the honest tradesman to his own fire- ; 
side, where the applause is eagerly caught ! 
up by his wife and children, who have 
been long taught to regard his judgment ' 
as the standard of perfection. Thus, j 
when we have traced a wide-extended i 
literary reputation up to its original source, 
we shall find it derived from some great 
man, who has perhaps received all his 
education and English from a tutor of j 
Berne or a dancing master of Picardy. 

The English are a people of good sense, 
and I am the more surprised to find them 
swayed in their opinions by men who ! 
often from their very education arc incom- , 
petent ju(^es. Men who, being always | 
bred in affluence, see the world only on | 
one side, are surely improper judges of : 
human nature. They may, indeed, de- j 
scribe a cenf’mony, a jiageant, or a ball; j 
but how can they pretend lo dive into the 
secrets of the human heart, who have been 
nursed up only in forms, and daily behold 
nothing but the same insipid adulation 
smiling upon every face ? Few of thenW 
have been bred in that best of schools, the I 
school of adversity; and, by what I can ■ 
learn, fewer still have been bred in any 
school at all. 

From such a description one would 
think that a droning duke, or a dowager 
duchess, was not possessed of more juR 
pretensions to taste than persons of less 
quality ; and yet whatever the one or the 
other may write or praise shall pass for 
jfbrfection, witliout farther examination. 


OE THE WORLD. 

A nobleman has but to take a pen, ii^, 
and paper, write awapr through three lame 
volumes, and then sign his name to the 
title-page ; though the whole might have 
been before more disgusting than his own 
rent-roll, yet signing his name and title 
gives value to the deed, titlf being alone 
equivalent to taste, imagination, and 
genius. 

As soon as a piece, therefore, is pub- 
lished, the first questions arc. Who is the 
author ? Does he keep a coach ? Where 
lies his estate ? What sort of a table doe: 
he keep ? If he happens to be poor and 
unqualified for such a scrutiny, he and his 
W’orks sink into irremediable obsenritj;, 
and loo late he finds, that having fed upon 
turtle is a more ready way to fame, than 
having digested I'ully. 

The poor devil against wh*n fashion 
has set its face vainly alleges that he has 
been bred in every part of Europe where 
knowledge was lo be sold ; that he lias 
grown pale in the study of nature and 
himself. His works may please upon the 
perusal* but his pretensions to fame are 
entirely disregarded. lie is treated like 
a fiddler, whose music, though liked, is 
not much praised, because he lives by it ; 
while a gentleman performer, though the 
most wretched scraper alive, throws the 
.audience into raptures. The fiddler, in- 
deed, may in such a case console himself 
by thinking, that while the other goes off 
with all the praise, he inns away with all 
the money. But here the parallel drops ; 
for while the nobleman triumphs in un- 
merited applause, the author by profes- 
sion steals off with — nothing. * 

The poor, therefore, here^wlio draw 
their pens auxiliary to the laws of •their 
country, must think themselves very^iappy 
if they find, not fame, but forgiveness ; 
and yet they arc hardly treated ; for as 
every country grows more polite, the press 
becomes more useful, and writers become 
more necessary as readers are supposed 
to increase. In a polished society, that 
man, though in rags, who has the power 
of enforcing virtue from the press, is of 
more real use than forty stupid brahmins, or 
bonzes, or guebres, though they preached 
never so often, never so loud, or never so 
long. That many though in rags, who is 
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enable of deceiving even indolence into 
wSdom, and who professes amusement, 
while he aims at reformation, is more 
useftd in refined society than twent]^ car- 
dinals, with all their scarlet, and tricked 
out in all the fopperies of scholastic 6nery. 


LETTER LVIII. 

To the same, . 

As tlie Man in Black takes every oppor- 
tunity of introducing me to sucli company 
as may serve tof indulge my speculative 
temper, or gratify my curiosity, I was by 
hj^ influence lately invited to a visitation 
dmner. To understand this term, you 
must know that it was formerly the cus- 
tom here for the principal priests to go 
about the country once a year, and examine 
upon the spot whether those of subordi- 
nate orders did their duty, or were quali- 
fied for the task ; whether their temples 
were kept in proper repair, or the laity 
pleased with their administration. 

Though a visitation of this nature was 
very useful, yet it was found to be exceed- 
ingly troublesome, and for many reasons 
utterly inconvenient ; for as tha principal 
priests were obliged to attend at court, in 
order to solicit preferment, it was impos- 
sible they could at the same time attend 
in the countiy, which was quite out of the 
road to promotion. If we add to this the 
gout, which has been, time immemorial, 
a clerical disorder here, together with 
the bad wine and ill-dressed provisions 
that must infallibly be served up by the 
way, it was, not strange that the custom 
has been long discontinued. At present, 
therefore, every head of the church, in- 
stead Gi going about to visit his priests, is 
satisfied if his priests come in a body once 
a year to visit him ; by this means the 
duty of half a year is despatched in a day. 
When assembled, he asks each in turn 
how thev have behaved, and are liked, 
upon which those who have# neglected 
their duty, on are disagreeable to their 
congregation, no doubt accuse themselves, 
and teU him all their faults, for which he 
j;eprimands them most severely. 

The thoughts of being intr^uced into 
a company of philosophers and learned 


men (for as such I conceived them) gave 
me no small pleasure. I expected our en- 
tertainment would resemble those senti- 
mental banquets so finely described by 
Xenophon and Plato ; I was hoping some 
Socrates would be brought in from the 
door, in- orde? to harangue upon divine 
love :^but as for eating and drinking, I had 
prepared myself to be disappointed in that 
particular, 1 was apprised that fasting 
and temperance were tenets strongly re- 
commended lo the professors of Chris- 
tianity, and I had seen the frugality and 
mortification of the priests of the East; so 
that I expected an entertainment where 
we^should have much reasoning and little 
meat. 

Upon being introduced, I confess I 
found no great signs of mortification in 
the faces or persons of the company. 
However, I imputed their florid looks to 
temperance, and their cori>ulency to a 
sedentary way of living. I saw several 
preparations, indeed, for dinner, but none 
for philosophy. The company seemed to 
gaze upon the table with silent expecta- 
tion ; but this I easily excused. Men ot 
wisdom, thought I, are ever slow ot 
speech ; they deliver nothing unadvisedly. 
“ Silence,” says Confucius, “ is a friend 
that will never betray.” They are now 
probably inventing maxims or hard say- 
ings for their mutual instruction, when 
some one shall think proper to begin. 

My curiosity was now wrought up to the 
highest pitch. I impatiently looked round 
to see if any were going to interrupt the 
mighty pause, when at last^-^ne of the 
company declared that there was a sow 
in his neighbourhood that farrowed fifteen 
pigs at a litter. This I thought a very 
preposterous beginning; but just as an- 
other was going to second the remark, 
dinner was served, which interrupted the 
conversation for that time. 

The appearance of dinner, which con- 
sisted of a variety of dishes, seemed to 
diffuse new cheerfulness upon every face, 
so that 1 now expected the philosophical 
d^tiversation to begin, as they improved 
in good humour. The principal priest, 
however, opened his mouth with only 
observing, that the venison had not been 
kept enough, though he had given strict 
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orders for having it killed ten days before. 
“ I fear,” continued he, ** it will be found 
to want the true heathy flavour ; you 
will find nothing of the original wildness 
in it.” A priest who sat next him having 
smelt it, and wiped his nose, “ Ah, my 
good lord,” cries he, “you ye too modest ; 
it is perfectly fine : everybody knoA^s that 
nobody understands keeping venison with 
your lordship.” — “Ay, and partridges, 
too,” interrupted another ; “ I never find 
them right anywhere else.” His lordship 
was going lo^cply, when a third took off 
the attention of the company, bv recom- 
mending the pig as inimitable. “ I fancy, 
my lord,” continues he, “ it has been 
smothered in its own blood.” — “ If it*lias 
been smothered in its blood,” cried a 
fiicctious member, helping himself, “ we’ll 
now smother it in egg sauce. ” This poig- 
nant piece of humour produced a long 
loud laugh, which the facetious brother 
observing, and now that he was in luck, 
willing to second his blow, assured the 
company he would tell them a good story 
about that. “As good a story,” cries he, 
bursting into a violent fit of laughter him- 
self, “as ever you heard in your lives. 
There was a farmer in my parish who 
used to sup upon wild ducks and flum- 
mery ; so this farmer ” — “ Doctor 

Marrowfat,” cries his lordship, inter- 
rupting him, “give me leave to drink 
your health.” “So being fond of wild 

ducks and flummery, ” — “ Doctor,” 

adds a gentleman who sat next to him, 
“let»me advise you to a "wing of this 
turkey.” “ So this farmer being fond 

Hob and nob. Doctor ; which 

do you choose, white or red ? ” “ So, 
being fond of wild ducks and flummery ; 

7’ — “ Take cafe of your band, sir, it 

may dip in the gravy.” The Doctor, noy 
looking round, found not a single eye dis- 
posed to listen ; wherefore, calling for a 
glass of wine, he gulped down the disap- 
pointment and the tale in a bumper. 

The conversation now began to be little 
.more than a rhapsody of exclamations : as 
each had pretty well satisfied his Qpin 
appetite, he now found sufficient time to 
press others. “Excellent! the very thing! 
let me recommend the pig. Do but taste 
1;he bacon! never ate a better thing in 


my life : exquisite ! delicious ! ” This 
edifying discourse continued through thaee 
courses, which lasted as many hours, till 
every one of the company was unable to 
swallow or utter anything more. 

It is very natural for men who are 
abridged in one excess to bteak into some 
other. The clergy here, particularly those 
who are advanced in years, think, if they 
are abstemious with regard to women and 
wine, they may indulge their other appe- 
tites witiiout censure. Thus some are 
found to rise in the morning only to a 
consultation with their (jpok about dinner, 
and, when that has been swallowed, make 
no other use of their faculties (if they have 
any) but to ruminate on the succeeding 
meal. 

A debauch of wine is even more par- 
donable than this, since one glas^ insensibly 
leads on to another, and, instead of sating, 
whets the appetite. The progressive Steps 
to it are cheerful and seducing ; the grave 
are animated, the melancholy relieved, 
and there is even classic authority to coun- 
tenance the excess. But in eating, after 
naturd*is once satisfied, every additional 
morsel brings stupidity and distempers 
with it, yid, as one of their own poets 
expresses it, — 

The soul subsides, and wickedly inclines 

To seem but mort^, e’en in sound divines. 

Let me suppose, after such a meal as 
this I have been descjjibing, while all the 
company are sitting in lethargic silence 
round the table, groaning under a load of 
soup, pig, pork, and bacqn \ let me sup- 
pose, I say, some hungry beggar, with 
looks of want, peeping thftiu^ one of 
the windows, and thus aodr^sing the 
assembly; “Prithee, pluck those ^hpkins 
from your chins ; after nature is satisfied, 
all that you eat extraordinary is my pro- 
perty, and I claim it as mine. It was given 
you in order to relieve me, and not to 
oppress yourselves. How can they comfort 
or instruct others, who can scarce feel 
their own existence, except from the un- 
savoury returns of an ill-digested meal ? 
But though neither you nor the cushions' 
you sit upon will hea* me, yet the world 
regards the excesses of its teachers with% 
prying eye, and notes their conduct with 
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dduble severity. ” I know no other answer 
aty one of the company could make to 
such an expostulation but this : “ Friend, 
you talk of our losing a character, and 
being disliked by the world ; well, and 
supposing all this to be true, what then ! 
who cares fo| the world? We’ll preach 
for the world, and the world shall pay us 
for preaching, whether we like each other 
or not,” 

LETTER LIX. 

'‘*From Hingpo to Lien Chi Altangiy by the 7my 
cjf Moscow. 

You will probably be pleased to see my 
letter dated from Terki, a city which lies 
beyond the bounds of the Persian empire : 
here, blessed with security, with all that 
is dear, I double my raptures by commu- 
nicating tHJ:m to you : the mind sympa- 
thising with the freedom of the body, my 
whole soul is dilated in gratitude, love, 
and praise. 

Yet, were my own happiness all that 1 
inspired my present joy, my raptures might j 
justly merit the imputation of self-interest; 
but when I think that the beautiful Zelis 
is also free, forgive my triumph when I 
boast of having rescued from captivity the 
most deserving object upon earth. 

You remember the reluctance she testi- 
fied at being obliged to marry the tyrant 
she hated. Her compliance at last was 
only feigned, in order to gain time to try 
some future meani of escape. During 
the interval between her promise and the 
intended performance of it she came, un- 
discovered, one evening to the place where 
I generally i*jtired after the fatigues of the 
day : hef appearance was like that of an 
aerial "genius, when it^escends to minister 
comfort to undeserved distress j the mild 
lustre of her eye served to banish my timi- 
dity; her accents were sweeter than the 
echo of some distant symphony. “Un- 
happy stranger,” said she, in the Persian 
language, “ you here perceive one more 
wretched than thyself ! All thisViolemnity 
of preparation,' this elegance of dress, and 
the number of my attendants, serve but to 
increase my miseries ; if you have courage 
to rescue an unhappy woman from ap- 
proaching ruin, and our detested tyrant, 


you may depend upon my future grati- 
tude.” I bowed ^o the ground, and she 
left me filled with rapture and astonish- 
ment. Night brought me no rest, nor could 
the ensuing morning calm the anxieties of 
my mind. I projected a thousand methods 
for her delivery; but each, when strictly 
examined, appeared impracticable : in this 
uncertainty the evening again arrived, and 
I placed myself on my former station, in 
hopes of a repeated visit. After some short 
expectation, the bright perfection again 
appeared ; I bowed, as Ijpfore, to the 
ground; when, raising me up, she observed 
that the time was not to be spent in useless 
ceremony ; she observed that the day fol- 
lowing was appointed for the celebration 
of her nuptials, and that something was 
to be done that very night for our mutual 
deliverance. I offered with the utmost 
humility to pursue whatever scheme she 
should direct : upon which she proposed 
that instant to scale the garden wall, adding 
that she had prevailed upon a female slave, 
who was now waiting at the appointed 
pkee, to assist her with a ladder. 

Pui-suant to this information, I led her 
trembling to the place appointed; but, 
instead of the slave we expected to see, 
Mostadad himself was there awaiting our 
arrival : the wretch in wdiom we had con- 
fided, ‘it seems, had betrayed our design 
to her master, and he now saw the most 
convincing proofs of her information. He 
was just going to draw his sabre, when a 
principle of avarice repressed his fury; 
and he resolved, after a severe chqt^tise- 
ment, to dispose of me to another master; 
in the meantime he ordered m€ l;o be con- 
fined in the strictest manner, and the next 
day to receive a hundred blows on the 
soles of my feet. 

When the morning came, I was led out 
fii order to receive the punishment, which, 
from the severity with which it is generally 
inflicted upon slaves, is worse even than 
death. 

A trumpet was to be the signal for the 
solemnization of the nuptials of Zelis, and 
f^r the infliction of my punishment. Each 
ceffemony, to me equally dreadful, was just 
going to begin, when we were informed 
that a large body of Circassian Tartars 
had invad^ the town, and were laying all 
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in ruin. Every person now thought only 
of saving himself: I instantly unloosed 
the cords with which I was bound, and 
seizii^ a scimitar from one of the slaves, 
who had not courage to resist me, flew to 
the women’s apartment, where Zelis was 
confined, dressed out for»the intended 
nuptials. I bade her follow me wjthout 
delay, and, going forward, cut my way 
through the eunudis, who made but a faint | 
resistance. The whole city was now a : 
scene of conflagration and terror; every I 
person was willing to save himself, un- j 
mindful of others. In this confusion, j 
seizing upon two of the fleetest coursers 
in the stables of Mostadad, we fled north- 
ward towards the kingdom of Circa^ia. 
As there were several others flying in the 
same manner, we passed without notice, 
and in three days arrived at Tcrki, a city 
that lies in a valley within the bosom of the j 
frowning mountains of Caucasus. Here, ’ 
free from every apprehension of danger, 
we enjoy all those satisfactions which are ^ 
consistent with virtue : though I find my j 
heart at intervals give way to unusual 
passions, yet such is my admiration for 
my fair companion, that I lose even ten- 
derness in distant respect. Though her j 
person demands particular regard even 
among the beauties of Circassia, yet is her 
m ind far more lovely. How very different 
is a woman who thus has cultivated her | 
understanding, and been refined into deli- 
cacy of sentiment, from the daughters of 
the East, whose education is only formed 
to improve the person, and make them 
more tenjioting objects of prostitution. — 
Adieu. 

LETTER LX. 

From the same. 

When sufficiently refreshed after the 
fatigues of our precipitate flight, my curi- 
osity, which had been restrained by the 
appearance of immediate danger, now be- 
gan to revive : I longed to know by what 
. distressful accident my fair fugitive became 
a captive, and could not avoid testi^jfng 
a surprise how so much beauty could be 
involved in the calamities from whence 
she had been so lately rescued. 

• “ Talk not of personal charms,” cried 


j she, with emotion, ” since to them 1 owe 
every misfortune. Look round on rjjie 
numberless beauties of the country where 
we are, and see how Nature has poured 
' its charms upon every face ; and yet, by 
this profusion. Heaven would seem to 
show how little it regards s)|ch a blessing, 

; since the gift is lavished upon a nation of 
prostitutes. 

“ I perceive you desire to know my stoiy, 
and your curiosity is not so great as my 
impatience to gratify it : I find a pleasure 
intellingpast misfortimes to any ; but when 
my deliverer is pleased with the relation, 
my pleasure is prompted by duty. 

“ I was bom in a country far to the west, 
where the men are braver, and the woii»n 
more fair, than those of Circassia ; where 
the valour of the hero is guided by wisdom, 
and where delicacy of sentimentj^oints the 
shafts of female beauty. I v?Ss the only 
daughter of an officer in the army, the 
child of his age, and, as he used fondly to 
express it, the only chain that bound him 
to the world, or made his life pleasing. 
His station procured him an acquaintance 
with nfen of greater rank and fortune than 
himself, and his regard for me induced him 
to bring^e into every family where he 
was acquainted. Thus I was early taught 
all the elegancies and fashionable foibles 
of such as the world calls polite, and, 
though without fortune myself, was taught 
to despise those who lived as if they were 
poor. ^ 

“ My intercourse with the great, and my 
affectation of grandeur, procured me many 
lovers ; but want of fortune deterred them 
all from any other views than those of 
passing the present moment*agrecably, or 
of meditating my future rufn. *In every 
company I found myself addres^tfd in a 
warmer strain of passion than other ladies 
who were superior in point of rank and 
beauty ; and this I imputed to an excess 
of respect, which in reality proceeded ? 
from very different motives. 

“Amqng the number of such as paid, 
me their addresses was a gentleman, a 
friend of my father, rather in the decline 
of life, with nothing remarkable either in 
his person or address to commend him. 
Hisage, which was about forty ; his fortuwe, 
which was moderate, and barely sufficient 
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to siupport him, served to throw me off my than despairing madness. The servants 
gSJird ; so that I considered him as the were gone for more assistance. In this 
only sincere admirer I had. gloomy stillness of the night no sounds 

“ Designing lovers in the decline of life were heard but his agonizing respirations ; 
are ever most dangerous. Skilled in all no object was presented but his wounds, 
the weaknesses of the sex, they seize each which still continued to stream. With silent 
favourable opportunity ; and by having anguish I hung over his dear face, and 
less passion than youthful admirers, have with (Tny hands strove to stop the blood as 
less real respect, and therefore less timidity, it flowed from his wounds : he seemed at 
This insidious wretch used a thousand arts first insensible, but at last, turning his. 
to succeed in his base designs, all which I dying eyes upon me, ‘ My dear, dear child,* 
saw, but imputed to different views, be- cried he ; ‘ dear, though you have for- 
cause I thought it absurd to believe the gottenyour own honour and stained mine, 
real motives. « I will yet forgive you : by abandoning 

“As he continued to frequent my father’s, virtue you have undone me and yourself 
the friendship between them bccanje every j yet^ take my forgiveness with the same 
di’y greater; and at last, from the intimacy j compassion I wish Heaven may pity me.* 
with which he was received, I was taught He expired. All my succeeding happiness, 
to look upon him as a guardian and a fled with him. Reflecting that I was the 
friend. -TJiough I never loved, yet I es- cause of his death, whom only I loved upon 
teemed him; and this was enough to make earth — accused of betraying the honour of 
me wish for an union, for which he seemed his family with his latest breath— conscious 
desirous, but to which he feigned several ^ of my own innocence, yet without even a 
delays ; while, in the meantime, from a j possibility of vindicating it — without for- 
false report of our being married, every | tune or friends to relieve or pity me — 
other admirer forsook me. abandoned to infamy and the wide een- 

“ I was at last, however, awakened from suring world, — I called out upon the dead 
the delusion, by an account of his being body that lay stretched before me, and in 
just married to another young Udy with a the agony of my heart asked, why he could 
considerable fortune. This was no great have left me thus ? — ‘ Why, my dear, my 
mortification to me, as I had always only papa, why could you ruin me thus 
regarded him merely from prudential and yourself for ever ? Oh, pity and re- 
motives; but it had a very different effect turn, since there is none but you to comfort 
upon my father, who, rash and passionate me I * 

by nature, and, be^: ides, stimulated by a “I soon found that I had real cause for 
mistaken notion of military honour, up- sorrow; that I was to expect no compassion 
braided his friend in such terms, that a from my own sex, nor assistance fre^ the 
challenge was soon g^ven and accepted. other ; and tliat reputation wa^uch more 
“It was about midnight when I was useful in our commerce with mankind, 
awakenejl by a message from my father, than really to deserve it. Wherever. I 
who desired to see me that moment. I came, I perceived myself received either 
rose i^h some surprise, and following with contempt or detestation; or when- 
the messenger, attended only by another %ver I was civilly treated, it was from the 
servant, came to a field not far from the most base and ungenerous motives, 
house, where I found him— the assertor “ Thus driven from the society of the 
of my honour, my only friend and sup- virtuous, I was at last, in order to dispel 
porter, the tutor and companion of my the anxieties of insupportable solitude, 
youth — lying on one side, covered over obliged to take up with the company of 
with blood, and, just expiring. No tears those whose characters were blasted like- 
streamed down my cheeks, nor sigh es- m^^own j but who perhaps deserved their 
caped from my breast, at an object of such infamy. Among this number was a lady 
t^or. I sat down, and supporting his of the first distinction, whose character the 
Redhead in my lap, gazed upon thegliastly public thought proper to brand even with 
visago with an agony more poignant even ! greater infamy than mine. A similitude ot 
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distress soon united us; I knew that 
£;eneral reproach had made her miserable ; 
and I had learned to regard misery as an 
excuse for guilt. Though this lady had 
not virtue enough to avoid reproach, yet 
she had too much delicate sensibility not 
to feel it. She tlierefore •proposed our 
leaving the counliy where we were ^orn, 
and going to live in Italy, where our cha- 
racters and misfortunes would be unknown. 
With this I eagerly complied, and we soon 
found ourselves in one of the most charming 
retreats in the most beautiful province of 
that enchanting country. 

“ Had my companion chosen this as a 
retreat for injured virtue, an harbour wl^ere 
we miglit look with tranquillity on the 
distant angiy world, I should have been j 
happy : but very different was her design ; i 
she had pitched upon this situation only 
to enjoy those pleasures in private, which 
she had not sufficient effrontery to satisfy 
in a more open manner. A nearer ac- 
quaintance soon showed me the vicious 
part of her character ; her mind, as well 
as her body, seemed formed only for plea- 
sure ; she was sentimental only as it served 
to protract the immediate enjoyment. ' 
Formed for society alone, she spoke infi- 
nitely better than she wrote, and wrote 
infinitely better than she lived. A person 
devoted to pleasure often leads the most 
miserable life imaginable ; such was her 
case ; she considered the natural moments 
of languor as insupportable, passed.all her 
hours between rapture and anxiety ; ever in 
an extreme of agony or of bliss. She felt 
a pain as#revere for want of appetite as 
the starving wretch who wants a meal. In 
those intervals she usually kept her bed, 
and rose only when in expectation of some 
new enjoyment. The luxuriant air of the 
country, the romantic situation of ho»* 
palace, and the genius of a people whose 
only happiness lies in sensual refinement, 
all contributed to banish the remembrance 
^ of her native country. 

' “ But though such a life gave her plea- 

sure, it had a very different effect upon me ; 
I grew every day more pensive, and /7.y 
melancholy was regarded as an insult upon 
her good humour. . I now perceived my- 
self entirely unfit for all society ; discarded 
ftom the good, and detesting the infamous, 


I seemed in a state of war with evenr rank 
of people ; that virtue, which should hfle 
been my protection in the world, was here 
my crime ; in short, detesting life, I was 
determined to become a recluse, to leave 
a world where I found no pleasure that 
could allure me to stay. Th€s determined, 

I embarked in order to go by sea to Rome, 
where I intended to take the veil : but 
even in so short a passage my hard fortune 
still attended me ; our ship was taken by 
a Barbary corsair ; the whole crew, and I 
among the number, being made slaves. It 
carries too much the air of romance to 
inform you of my distresses or obstinacy 
in this miserable state ; it is enough J^o 
obsei-ve, that I have been bought by several 
masters, each of whom, perceiving my 
reluctance, rather than use violence, sold 
me to another, till it was my li^piness to 
be at last rescued by-you.** 

Thus ended her relation, which I have 
abridged ; but as soon as we are arrived at 
Moscow, for which we intend to set out 
shortly, you shall be informed of all 
more p^ticularly. In the meantime, the 
greatest addition to my happiness will be 
to hear of yours. — Adieu. 

LETTER LXI. 

J^rom Lien Chi Altangi to Hingpo, 

The news of your freedom lifts the load 
of former anxiety from my mind; I can 
now think of my son without regret, 
ap])laud his resignation under calamities, 
and his conduct in extricating himself' 
from them. 

You are now free, just let loose from 
the bondage of a hard master : ibis is the 
crisis of your fate ; and as you now nji^inage 
fortune, succeeding life will be cnarked 
with happiness or misery. A few years’ 
perseverance in prudence, which at your 
age is but another name for virtue, will 
ensure comfort, pleasure, tranquillity, es- 
teem; too eager an enjoyment of every 
good that now offers, will reverse the 
medal, and present you with poverty, 
anxiety, remoree, contempt. 

As it has been observed, that none are 
better qualified to give others advice, thap 
those who have taken the least of it them- 
selves ; so in this respect I find mysdf 
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perfectly authorized to offer mine, even 
tjiough 1 should waive my paternal au- 
thority upon this occasion. 

I'he most usual way among young men 
who have no resolution of their own is, 
first to ask one friend’s advice, and follow 
it for some time; then to ask advice of 
another, and turn to that ; so of a third : 
still unsteady, always changing. How- 
ever, be assured, that every change of 
this nature is for the worse : people may 
tell you of your being unfit for some pe- 
culiar occupations in life ; but heed them 
not; whatever employment you follow 
with perseverance and assiduity will be 
found fit for you ; it will be your support 
iiA youth, and comfort in age. In learning 
the useful part of every profession very 
moderate abilities will suffice ; even if the 
mind b^ a little balanced with stupidity, 
it may irilhis case be useful. Great abili- 
ties have always been less serviceable to 
the possessors than moderate ones. Life 
has been compared to a race ; but the allu- 
sion still improves by observing, that the 
most swift are ever the least manageable. 

To know one profession only, i^ enough 
for one man to know; and this (whatever 
the professors may tell you to tl^ contrary) 
is soon learned. Be contented, therefore, 
with one good emplo 3 rment; for if you 
understand two at a time, people will 
give you business in neither. 

A conjurer and a tailor once happened 
to converse togetljer. “ Alas ! ” cries the 
tailor, “ what an unhappy poor creature 
am I ; if people should ever take it in 
their heads to live without clothes, I am 
undone; I have no other trade to have 
reepurse to.*'** — “ Indeed, friend, I pity you 
sincerely,** *Veplies the conjurer; *** but, 
thank^Hcaven, things are not quite so bad 
with me; for if one trick should fail, I 
have a hundred tricks more for them yet. 
However, if at any time you are reduced 
to beggary, apply to me, and I will relieve 
you.** A famine overspread the land ; the 
tailor made a shift to live, b^ecause his 
customers could not be without clothes; 
but the poor conjurer, with all his hundred 
tricks, could find none that had money to 
throw away : it was in vain that he pro- 
%nised to eat fire, or to vomit pins; no 
single creature would relieve him, till he 


was at last obliged to beg from the very 
tailor whose ^ling he had formerly 
despised. 

There are no obstnictions more fatal to 
fortune than pride and resentment. If 
you must resent injuries at all, at least 
sui)press yoic»r indignation until you bc- 
comp rich, and then show away; the 
resentment of a poor man is like the efferts 
of a harmless insect to sting ; it may get 
him crushed, but cannot defend him. 
Who values that anger which is consumed 
only in empty menaces? r 

Once upon a time, a goose fed its young 
by a pond side ; and a goose, in such ( ir- 
cumslances, is always extremely proud, 
aifd excessively punctilious. If any other 
animal, without the least design to offend, 
happened to pass that way, the goose U'as 
immediately at him. The pond, she said, 
was hers, and she would maintain a right 
in it, and support her honour, while she 
had a bill to hiss, or a wing to flutter. In 
this manner she drove away ducks, pigs, 
and chickens ; nay, even the insidious cat 
was seen to scamper. A lounging mastiff, 
however, happened to pass by, and thought 
it no harm if he should lap a little of the 
water, as he was thirsty. The guardian 
goose flew at him like a fury, pecked at 
him with her beak, and flapped him with 
her feathers. The dog grew angry, and 
had twenty times a good mind to give her 
a sly snap ; but suppressing his indigna- 
tion, because his master was nigh, “A 
pox take thee,” cries he, “ for a fool I 
sure those who have neither strength nor 
weapons to fight, at least should be civil: 
that fluttering and hissing of thine may 
one day get thine head snapped off, but 
it can neither injure thy enemies, nor ever 
protect thee.** So saying, he w’ent for- 
l^ward to the pond, quenched his thirst in 
spite of the goose, and followed his master. 

Another obstruction to the fortune of 
youth is, that while they are willing to 
take offence from none, they are also 
equally desirous of giving nobody offence. 
From hence they endeavour to please Jill, 
Hg^Tnply with every request, attempt to suit 
themselves to every company, nave no 
will of their own, but, like wax, catch 
every contiguous impression. By thus 
attempting to give universal satisfaction, 
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they at last find themselves miserably dis- 
appointed : to bring the generality of 
admirere on our side, it is sufficient to 
attempt pleasing a very few. 

A painter of eminence was once re- 
solved to finish a piece which should 
please the whole world, ^hen, there- 
fore, he had drawn a picture, in v^ich 
his utmost skill was exhausted, it was 
exposed in the public market-place, with 
directions at the bottom for every spec- 
tator to mark with a brush, which lay by, 
every limb ajid feature which seemed 
erroneous. The spectators came, and in 
general applauded; but each, willing to 
show his talent at criticism, marked what- 
ever he thought proper. At evenirf^, 
when the painter came, he was mortified 
to find the w'hole picture one universal 
blot — not a single stroke that was not ■ 
stigmatized with marks of disapprobation : 1 
not satisfied with this trial, the next day 
he was resolved to try them in a different ' 
manner, and, exposing his picture as be- | 
fore, desired that every spectator w'ould : 
mark those beauties he approved or ad- j 
mired. The people complied; and the 
artist returning, found his picture replete 
with the marks of beauty ; every stroke | 
that had been yesterday condemned, now I 
received the character of approbation, j 
“ Well,*' cries the painter, “ I now find 1 
that the best way to please one half of | 
the world, is not to mind w'hat the other . 
half says; since what are faults in the j 
eyes of these, shall be by those regarded | 
as beaiyiies.” — Adieu. 

LETTER LXII. 

To the satne. 

A CHARACTER, such as you have repre- 
sented that of your fair companion, which, 
continues virtuous, though loaded with 
infamy, is truly great. Many regard virtue 
because it is attended with applAuse ; your 
favourite only for the internal pleasure it 
confers. I have often wished that ladies 
like her were proposed as models for 
female imitation, and not such as haw 
acquired fame by qualities repugnant To 
the natural softness of the sex. 

Women famed for their valour, their 
slrill in politics,^ or their learning, leave 


the duties of their own sex, in order to 
invade the privileges of ours. I can 7^ 
more pardon a fair one for endeavouring 
to w'icld the club of Hercules, than I 
could him for attempting to twirl her 
distaff. 

The modest virgin, the urudent wife, 
or the careful matron, are much more 
serviceable in life than petticoated phi- 
losophers, blustering heroines, or virago 
queens. She who makes her husband 
I and her children happy, who reclaims the 
I one from vice, and trains up the other to 
virtue, is a much greater character than 
ladies described in romance, whose whole 
occupation is to murder mankind with 
shafts from their quiver or their eyes. • 

Women, it has been observed, are not 
naturally formed for great cares them- 
selves, but to soften ours. Thej^ tender- 
ness is the proper reward for trfedangers 
we undergo for their preservation; and 
the ease and cheerfulness of their con- 
versation, our desirable retreat from the 
fatigues of intense application. They are 
confined within the narrow limits of do- 
mestic •assiduity: and, when they stray 
beyond them, they move beyond their 
sphere, and consequently without grace. 

Fame, therefore, has been very unjustly 
dispensed among the female sex. Those 
who least deserved to be remembered, 
meet our admiration and applause ; while 
many, who have been an honour to 
humanity, are passed^ over in silence. 
Perhaps no age has produced a stronger 
instance of misplaced fame than the 
present : the Semiramis and the Thalestris 
of antiquity are talked of, while a modem 
character, infinitely greater IhStn either, is 
unnoticed and unknown. * ^ 

Catharina Alexowna, bom near I)^at, 
a little city in Livonia, was heir to no 
other inheritance than the virtues and 
frugality of her parents. Her father being 
dead, she lived with her aged mother in 
their cottage covered with straw; and 
both, though very poor, were very con- 
tented. Here, retired from the gaze of 
the world, by the labour of her hands 
she supported her parent, who tvas now 
incapable of supporting herself. While 
Catharina spun, the old woman would sit 
by and read some book of devotion ; thus. 
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when the fatigues of the day were over, j 
#)Oth would sit down contentedly by their 
fireside, and enjoy the frugal meal with | 
vacant festivity. 

Though her face and person were models 
of perfection, yet her whole attention 
seemed beatowed upon her mind; her 
mother taught her to read, and an old 
Lutheran minister instructed her in the 
maxims and duties of religion. Nature 
had furnished her, not only with a ready, 
but a solid turn of thought, not only with 
a strong, but a right understanding. Such 
truly female accomplishments procured 
her several solicitations of marriage from 
the peasants of the country ; but their offers 
^vere refused ; for she loved her mother too 
tenderly to think of a separation. 

Catharina was fifteen when her mother 
died ; now therefore left her cottage, 
and went to live with the Lutheran minister, 
by whom she had been instructed from her 
childhood. In his house she resided in 
quality of governess to his children, at 
once reconciling in her character unerring 
prudence with surprising vivacity. 

The old man, who regarded her as one 
of his own children, had her instructed in 
dancing and music by the q^asters who 
attended the rest of his family ; thus she 
continued to improve till he died, by which 
accident she was once more reduced to 
pristine poverty. The country of Livonia 
was at tliis time wasted by war, and lay 
in a most miserqble state of desolation. 
Those calamities are ever most heavy upon 
the poor; wherefore Catharina, though 
possessed of so many accomplishments, ex- 
perienced all the miseries of hopeless indi- 
gence. ji^refrisions becoming every day more 
scarce, ana her private stock being entirely 
exha^ted, she resolved at last to travel to 
Marienburgh, a city of greater plenty. 

With her scanty wardrobe packed up in 
a wallet, she set out on her journey on foot : 
she was to walk through a region miser- 
able by nature, but rendered still more 
hideous by the Swedes and Russians, who, 
as each happened to become masters, 
plundered it at discretion : but hunger had 
taught her to despise the dangers and 
fatigues of the way. 

One evening upon her journey, as she 
had entered a cottage by the wayside, to 


take up her lodging for the night, she was 
insulted by two Swedish soldiers, who in- 
sisted upon qualifying her, as they termed 
it, “to follow the camp.” They might 
probably have carried their insults into 
violence, had not a subaltern officer, acci- 
dentally pacing by, come in to her assist- 
ance: upon his appearing, the soldiers 
immediately desisted; but her thankfulness 
was hardly greater than her surprise, when 
she instantly recollected in her deliverer, 
the son of the Lutheran minister, her 
former instructor, beiiefaator, and friend. 

This was an happy interview for Catha- 
rina: the little slock of money slie had 
brought from home was by this time quite 
Exhausted ; licr clothes were gone, piece 
by piece, in order to satisfy those who had 
entertained her in their houses : her gene- 
rous countryman, therefore, parted with 
what he could spare, to buy her clothes, 
furnishe^l her with a horse, and gave her 
letters of recommendation to Mr. Gluck, 
a faithful friend of his father’s, and super- 
intendent at Marienburgh. 

Our beautiful stranger had only to 
appear to be well received ; she was im- 
mediately admitted into the superinten- 
dent’s family, as governess to his two 
daughters ; and though yet but seventeen, 
showed herself capaWe of instructing her 
sex, not only in virtue, but politeness. 
Such was her good sense and beauty, that 
her master himself in a short time offered 
her his hand,, which, to his great surprise, 
she thought proper to refuse. Actuated 
by a principle of gratitude, she was Ksolvcd 
to marry her deliverer only,^,vcn thougli 
he had lost an arm, and was otherwise 
disfigured by wounds in the service. 

In order, therefore, to prevent further 
solicitations from others, as soon as the 
officer came to town upon duty, she offered 
him her person, which he accepted with 
transport, and their nuptials were solem- 
nized as usual. But all the lines of her 
fortune were to be striking : the very day 
on which they were married, the Russians 
laid siege to Marienburgh. The unhappy 
^Idier had now no time to enjoy the well- 
earned pleasures of matrimony; he was 
called off, before consummation, to an 
attack, from which he was never after seen 
Ko return. 
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In the meantime the siege went on with 
fury, aggravated on one side by obstinacy, 
on the other hy revenge. This war between 
the two northern powers at that time was 
truly barbarous ; the innocent peasant, and 
tlie harmless virgin, often shared the fate 
of the soldier in arms. Mariinburgh was 
taken by assault ; and such was the Any 
of the assailants, that not only the garri- 
son, but almost all the inhabitants, men, 
women, and children, were put to the 
sword ; at length, when the carnage was 
])retty well ovei^ Catharina was found hid 
in an oven. 

She had been hitherto poor, but still 
was free ; she was now to conform to hy 
hard fate, and learn what it was to be a 
slave : in this situation, however, she be- 
haved with piety and humility ; and though 
misfortunes had abated her vivacity, yet 
she was cheerful. The fame of her merit 
unci resignation reached even Prince Men- 
zikoif, the Russian general; he desired 
to see her, was struck with her beauty, 
bought her from the soldier her master, 
and placed her under the direction of his 
own sister. Here she was treated with 
all the respect which her merit deserved, 
while her beauty every day improved with 
her good fortune. 

She had not been long in this situation, 
when Peter the Great, papng the Prince 
a visit, Catharina happened to come in 
with some dry fruits, which she served 
round with peculiar modesty. The mighty 
monarch saw, and was struck with her 
beauty.% He returned the next day, called 
for the beaw^iful slave, asked her several 
questions, and found her understanding 
even more perfect than her person. 

He had been forced, when young, to 
marry from motives of interest ; he was 
now resolved to marry pursuant to his own 
inclinations. He immediately inquired 
the history of the fair Livonian, who was 
not yet eighteen. He traced her through 
the vale of obscurity, through all the vicis- 
situdes of her fortune, and found her truly 
great in them all. The meanness of her 
birth was no obstruction to his desigq^ 
their nuptials were solemnized in pri- 
vate ; the Prince assuring his courtiers that 
virtue alone was the properest ladder to 
a throne. 


We now see Catharina, from the low 
naud-walled cottage, empress of thegreatesn? 
kingdom upon earth. The poor solitaiy 
wanderer is now sun*ounded by thousands, 
who find happiness in her smile. She, 
who formerly wanted a meal, is now 
capable of diffusing plenty llpon whole 
nations. To her fortune she owed a part 
of tliis pre-eminence, but to her virtues 
more. 

She ever after retained those great quali- 
ties which first placed her on a throne ; 
and while the extraordinary prince, her 
husband, laboured for the reformation of 
his male subjects, she studied in her turn 
j the improvement of her own sex. She 
altered their dresses, introduced mixed* 
assemblies, instituted an order of female 
knighthood ; and at length, when she had 
greatly filled all the stations of 4j^press, 
friend, wife, and mother, bravely died 
without regret, regretted by all. — Adieu. 

LETTER LXIII. 

From Lien Chi Altangi to Fum Hoant, First 

President of the Ceremonial Academy at 

Pekin ih China. 

In every letter I expect accounts of some 
new revolulKons in China, some strange 
occurrence in the state, or disaster among 
my private acquaintance. I open every 
packet with tremulous expectation, and am 
agreeably disappointed when I find my 
friends and my country continuing in 
felicity. I wander, but jthey are at rest ; 
they suffer few changes but what pass in 
my own restless imagination : it is only 
the rapidity of my own motion gives an 
imaginary swiftness to objects which are 
in some measure immoveable. J ^ 

Yet believe me, my friend, that even 
Cliina itself is imperceptibly degeneialing 
jifrom her ancient greatness : her laws are 
now more venal, and her merchants are 
more deceitful than formerly ; the very arts 
and sciences have run to decay. Observe 
the carvings on our ancient bridges, figures . 
that add gr^e even to nature : there is not 
an artist now in all the empire that can 
imitate their beauty. Our manufacturers 
in poredain, too, are inferior to what we 
once were famous for ; and even Europe 
now begins to excel us. There was a 
time when China was the receptade of 
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strangers; when all were welcome who 
^thcr came to improve the state, or ad- 
mire its greatness : now the empire is 
shut up from every foreign improvement, 
and the very inhabitants discourage each 
other from prosecuting their own internal 
advantages.*' 

Whence this degeneracy in a state so 
little subject to external revolutions ? how 
happens it that China, which is now more 
powerful than ever, which is less subject 
to foreign invasions, and even assisted in 
some discoveries by her connexions with 
Europe ; wliencc comes it, I say, that 
the empire is thus declining so fast into 
J>arbarity ? 

This decay is surely from nature, and 
not the result of voluntary degeneracy. In 
a period of two or three thousand years 
she sec?hi" at proper intervals to produce 
great minds, with an effort resembling that 
which introduces the vicissitudes of seasons. 
They rise up at once, continue for an age, 
enlighten the world, fall like ripened com, 
and mankind again gradually relapse into 
pristine barbarity. We little ones look 
around, are amazed at the decline, seek 
after the causes of this invisible decay, 
attribute to want of encouragement what 
really proceeds from want of power, arc 
astonished to find every art and every 
science in the decline, not considering that 
autumn is over, and fatigued nature again 
begins to repose for some succeeding effort. 

Some periods have been remarkable for 
the production of men of extraordinary 
stature ; others for producing some parti- 
cular animals in great abundance ; some 
for excessiigs plenty ; and others again for 
seemingly * causeless famine. Nature, 
whiqji shows herself so very different in 
her vfoible productions, must surely differ 
also from herself in the production of 
minds ; and while she astonishes one age 
with the strength and stature of a Milo or 
a Maximin, may bless another with the 
wisdom of a Plato, or the goodness of an 
Antonine. r 

Let us not, then, attribute to accident 
the falling off of evOT nation, but to the 
natural revolution of things. Often in 
the darkest ages there has appeared some 
one man of surprising labilities, who, with 
all his understanding, failed to bring his * 


barbarous age into refinement : all man- 
kind seemed to sleep, till nature gave the 
general call, and then the whole world 
seemed at once roused at the voice ; science 
triumphed in every country, and the 
brightness of a single genius seemed lost 
in a galaxy Q>f contiguous glory. 

Thus the enlightened periods in every 
age have been universal. At the time 
when China first began to emerge from 
barbarity, the Western world was equally 
rising into refinement ; when we had our 
Yaou, they had their Sesostris. In suc- 
ceeding ages, Confucius and Pythagoras 
seem born nearly together, and a train of 
l^jjiilosophers then sprung up as well in 
Greece as in China. The period of re- 
newed barbarity began to have an universal 
spread much about the same time, and 
continued for several centuries, till, in the 
year of the Christian era, 1400, the Em- 
peror Yoiiglo arose to revive the learning 
of the P3ast ; while about the same time 
the Medicean family laboured in Italy to 
raise infant genius from the cradle. Thus 
we see politeness spreading over every 
part of the world in one age, and barbarity 
succeeding in another; at one period a 
blaze of liglit diffusing itself over the 
whole world, and at another all mankind 
wrapped up in the profoundcst ignorance. 

Such has been the situation of things in 
times past, and such probably it will ever 
be. China, I have observed, ha^s evi- 
dently begun to degenerate from its for- 
mer politeness ; and were the learning of 
the Europeans at present candidsy con- 
sidered, the decline would pe.Ve.aps appear 
to have already taken place. We should 
find among the natives of the West, the 
study of morality displaced for mathema- 
tical disquisition, or metaphysical subtle- 
ties ; we should find learning begin to 
separate from the useful duties and con- 
cerns of life, while none ventured to 
aspire after that character, but they who 
know much more than is truly amusing 
or useful. We should find every great 
attempt suppressed by prudence, and the 
uw^turous sublimity in writing cooled by 
a cautious fear of offence. We should 
find few of those daring spirits who bravely 
venture to be wrong, and who are will- 
ing to hazard much for the sake of great 
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acquisitions. Providence has indulged the 
woi Id with a period of almost four hundred 
years’ refinement ; does it not now by de- 
grees sink us into our former ignorance, 
leaving us only the love of wisdom, while 
it deprives us of its advantages? — Adieu. 

LETTER LXIV. 

To the same. 

Thic princes of I^urope have found out a 
manner of rewarding their subjects who 
have behaved uvell, by presenting them 
with about two yards of blue riband, which 
is worn al)out the shoulder. Tlicy who are 
honoured with this mark of distinction a|e 
called knights, and the king himself is 
always the head of the order. This is a 
very frugal method of recompensing the 
mosi; important sei*viccs ; and it is very 
fortunate for kings that their subjects are 
satisfied- with such trifling rewards. 
Should a nobleman happen to lose his | 
leg in a battle, the king presents him with 
two yards of riband, and he is paid for 
the loss of his limb. Should an ambas- i 
sador spend .all his paternal fortune in | 
supporting the honour of his country j 
abroad, the king jircsents him with two j 
yards of riband, which is to be considered , 
as an equivalent to his estate. In short, i 
while an European king has a yard of blue 
or green riband left, he need be under 
no apprehensions of wanting statesmen, 
generals, and soldiers. 

I cannot sufficiently admire those king- 
doms iURvhich men with large patrimonial 
estates are •'filling thus to undergo real 
hardships for empty favours. A person, 
already possessed of a competent fortune, 
who undertakes to enter the career of 
.ambition, feels many real inconveniences 
from his station, while it procures him no 
real happiness that he was not possessed 
of before. He could cat, dnnk, and 
sleep, before he became a courtier, as 
well, perhaps better, than when invested 
with nis authority. He could command 
flatterers in a private station, as well 
as in his public c.apacity, and indul^ 
at home every favourite inclination, 
uncensured and unseen by the people. 

"What real good, then, does .in addition 
to* a fortune already sufficient procure? 


Not any. Could the great man, by haviiK' 
his fortune increased, increase also Ins 
appetites, then precedence might be 
attended with real amusement. 

Was he, by having his one thousand 
made two, tlius enabled to enjoy two 
wives, or eat two dinnci's, thSn indeed he 
might be excused for undergoing some 
pain in order to extend the sphere of his 
enjoyments. But, on the contrary, he 
finds his desire for pleasure often lessen, 
as he takes pains to be able to improve it; 
and his capacity of enjoyment diminishes 
as his fortune happens to increase. 

Instead, therefore, of regarding the 
great with envy, I generally consider, 
them with some share of compassion. 
I look upon them as a set ojf good- 
natured, misguided people, who are in- 
debted to us, and not to themst-ifes, for 
all the happiness they enjoy. For our 
pleasure, and not their own, they sweat 
under a cumbrous heap of finery ; for our 
ple.xsure, the lacquied train, the slow- 
parading pageant, with all the gravity of 
gnndcun moves in review : a single coat, 
or a single footman, answers all the pur- 
poses of the most indolent refinement as 
well ; and tlhose who have twenty, may be 
said to keep one for their own pleasure, 
and the otner nineteen merely for ours. 
So true is the observation of Confucius, 
“ That we take greater pains to persuade 
others that we are happy, than in en- 
de.'ivouring to think so wurselvcs.” 

But though this desire of being seen, of 
being made the subject of discourse, and 
of supporting the dignities of an exalted 
station, be troublesome enough to the 
ambitious, yet it is well for s«ci<Ay that 
there are men thus wfilling to exchange 
ease and safely for danger and a riftand. 
►We lose nothing by their vanity, and it 
would be unkind to endc.ivour to deprive 
a child of its rattle. If a duke or a 
duchess are willing to carry a long train 
for our entertainment, so much the worse 
for themsekres ; if they choose to exhibit 
in public, with a hundred lacquies and 
mamelukes in their equipage, for our enter- 
tainment, still so much the worse for them- 
selves ; it is the spectators alone who give 
and receive the pleasure; they only are 
the sweating figures that swell the pageant. 
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A mandarine, wlio took much pride in 
af^pearing with a number of jewels on 
every part of his robe, was once accosted 
by an old sly bonze, who, following him 
through several streets, and bowing often 
to the ground, thanked him for his jewels. 
"What does the man mean?” cried the 
mandarine. “Friend, I never gave thee 
any of my jewels.” — “No,” replied the 
other ; “ but you have let me look at 
them, and that is all the use you can make 
of them yourself ; so there is no difference 
between us, except that you have the 
trouble of watching them, and that is 
an employment I don’t much desire. 
Adieu. 

c 

LETTER LXV. 

To the same. 

• 

Tiioitgh not very fond of seeing a pageant 
myself, yet I am generally pleased with 
being in the crowd which sees it : it is 
amusing to observe the effect which such 
a spectacle has upon the variety of faces ; 
the ^easure it excites in some, the envy 
in others, and the wishes it raised in all. 
With this design I lately went to see the 
entry of a foreign ambassador, .’•esolved to 
make one in the mob, to shout as they 
shouted, to fix with earnestness upon the 
same frivolous objects, and participate for 
a while the pleasures and the wishes of 
the vulgar. 

Struggling here/or some time, in order 
to be first to see the cavalcade as it passed, 
some one of the crowd unluckily happened 
to tread upon my shoe, and lore it in such 
a manner, that I was utterly unqualified 
to margji fprward with the main body, 
and obliged to fall back in the rear. Thus | 
rendered incapable of being a spectator of j 
the show myself, I was at least willing to 
observe the spectators, and limped behind 
like one of the invalids which follow the 
march of an army. 

In this plight, as I was considering the 
eagerness tlut appeared on ^very face, 
how some bustled to get foremost, and 
others contented themselves with taking a I 
transient peep when tliey could ; how 
^some praised the black servants that 
were stuck behind' one of the equipages, 
and some the ribands that decorated the 


horses’ necks in another, my attention 
was called off to an object more extra- 
ordinary than any I had yet seen. A poor 
cobbler sat in his stall by the wayside, 
and continued to work, while the crowd 
passed by, without testifying the smallest 
share of cuirosity. I own his want of 
attei>lion excited mine ; and as I stood in ' 
need of his assistance, I thought it best 
to employ a philosophic cobbler on this 
occasion. Perceiving my business, there- 
fore, he desired me to enter and sit down, 
took my shoe in his lap,;, and began to 
mend it with his usual indifference and 
taciturnity. 

“How, my friend,” said I to him, “can 
ydU continue to work, while all tliose fine 
things are passing by your door ? ” “V ery 
fine they are, master, ” returned the cobbler, 
“for those that like them, to be sure ; but 
what are all those fine things to me? 
You don’t know what it is to be a cobbler, 
and so much the better for yourself. Y our 
bread is baked : you may go and see sights 
the whole day, and eat a warm supper 
when you come home at night ; but for 
me, if I should run hunting after all these 
fine folk, what should I get by my journey 
but an appetite, and, God help me ! I have 
loo much of that at home already, without 
stirring out for it. Y our people, who may 
eat four meals a day and a supper at night, 
are but a bad example to such a one as I. 
No, master, as God has called me into this 
world in order to mend old shoes, I have 
no business with fine folk, and they no 
business with me.” I here inte’jrupted 
him with a smile. “ See this Iq jjt, master, ” 
continues he, “and this hammer; this last 
and hammer are the two best friends 
I have in this world ; nobody else will be 
my friend, because I want a friend. The 
;::eat folks you saw pass by just now have 
five hundred friends, because they have no 
occasion for them : now, while I stick to 
my good friends here, I am very contented ; 
but when I ever so little run after sights 
and fine things, I begin to hate my work ; 
I grow sad, and have no heart to mend 
sl»oes any longer.” 

'This discourse only served to raise my 
curiosity to know more of a man whom 
nature had thus formed into a philosopher. 
I therefore insensibly led him into a histovy 
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of his adventures. “I have lived,” said 
he, “ a wandering sort of a life now five 
and fifty years, here to-day, and gone to- 
morrow; for it was my misfortune, when 
1 was young, to he fond of changing.” — 
“You have been a traveller, then, 1 pre- 
sume,” interrupted 1. — “I •cannot boast 
much of travelling,” continued he, “for I 
have never left the parish in which I was 
born but three times in my life, that I can 
remember; but then there is not a street 
in the whole neighbourhood that I have 
not lived in, at some time or another. 
When I began to settle and to take to my 
business in one street, some unforeseen 
misfortune, or a desire of trying my lu^k 
elsewhere, has removed me, perhaps a 
w’hole mile away from my former cus- 
tomers, while some more lucky cobbler 
would come into my place, and make a 
handsome fortune among friends of my 
making : there was one who actually died 
in a stdl that I had left worth seven pounds 
seven shillings, all in hard gold, which he 
had quilted into the waistband of his 
breeches.” 

I could not l)ut smile at these migrations 
of a man by the fireside, and continued to 
ask if he had ever been married. “Ay, 
that I have, master,” replied he, “for six- 
teen long years ; and a weary life I had ' 
of it, Heaven knows. My wife took it 
into her head, that the only way to thrive | 
in this world was to save money; so, I 
though our comings-in were but about | 
three shillings a week, all that ever she ! 
could l^y her hands upon she used to hide 
away from^ne, though we were obliged to 
starve the whole week after for it. 

“The first three years we used to quarrel 
about this every day, and I always got the 
better ; but she had a hard spirit, and still 
continued to hide as usual : so that I was, 
at last tired of quarrelling and getting the 
better, and she scraped and scraped at 
pleasure, till I was almost starved to death. 
Her conduct drove me at last in despair 
to the alehouse ; here I used to sit with 
people who hated home like myself, drank 
while I had money left, and ran in scege 
when anybody would trust me ; till at last 
the landla^ coming one day witli a long 
bill when I was from’ home, and putting 
itf into my wife’s hands, the length of it 


j effectually broke her heart. I searched 
I the whole stall, after she was dead, fcH- 
money; but she had hidden it so effectually, 
that, with all my pains, I could never find 
a farthing.” 

I By this time my shoe Was mended, and 
' satisfying the poor artist foi*his trouble, 
and rewarding him besides for his infor- 
mation, I took my leave, and returned 
home to lengthen out the amusement his 
conversation afforded, by communicating 
it to my friend. — Adieu. 

LETTER LXVI. 

Fri?m Lien Chi Altangi to HingpOt hy the way 
of Moscorv. 

Generosity, properly applied, will sup- 
ply every other external advantage in life, 
Imt the love of those we converse with ; 
it will procure esteem, and a cojaduct re- 
sembling real affection; but actual love is 
the spontaneous production of the mind ; 
no generosity can purchase, no rewards 
increase, nor no liberality continue it : the 
very person who is obliged has it not in 
his power to force his lingering affections 
upon th^ object he should love, and volun- 
tarily mix passion with gratitude. 

Imparteri fortune and well -placed libe- 
rality may procure the benefactor good- 
will, may load the person obliged with 
the sense of the duty he lies under to 
retaliate ; this is gratitude, and simple 
gratitude, untinctured with love, is all the 
return an ingenuous mijid can bestow for 
former benefits. 

But gratitude and love arc almo||: oppo- 
site affections. Love is often an involun- 
tary passion placed upon our companions 
witiiout our consent, and frecjicinyy con- 
ferred without our previous esteem. ^ We 
love some men, we know not wh)»; our 
tenderness is naturally excited in all their 
concerns ; we excuse their faults with the 
same indulgence, and approve their virtues 
with the same applause, with which we 
consider our own. ‘While we entertain 
the passing, it pleases us ; we cherish it 
with delight, and give it up with reluc- 
tance ; and love for love is ml the reward 
we expect or desire. 

Gratitude, on the contrary, is never 
conferred but where there have been pre- 
vious endeavours to excite it. We consider 
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it as a debt, and our spirits wear a load 
ti^ we have discharged the obliration. 
Every acknowledgment of gratitude is a 
circumstance of humiliation, and some are 
found to submit to frequent mortifications 
of this kind, proclaiming what obligations 
they owe, me’*<ely because they thi& it in 
some measure cancels the debt. 

Thus love is the most easy and agree- 
able, and gratitude the most humiliating, 
affection of the mind. We never reflect 
on the man we love without exulting in 
our choice, while he who has bound us to 
him by benefits alone rises to our idea as 
a person to whom we have in some 
measure forfeited our freedom. Love and 
giatitude are seldom, therefore, Jound in 
the same breast without impaiivg each 
other. We may tender the one or the 
other siqriy to those we converse with, 
but cann^ command both together. By 
attempting to increase, we diminish them ; 
the mind becomes bankrupt under too 
laige obligations } all additional benefits 
lessen every hope of future return, and shut 
up every avenue that leads to tenderness. 

In all our connections with society, 
therefore, it is not only generous, but 
prudent, to appear insensible of the value 
of those favours we bestow, and endeavour 
to make the obligation seem as slight as 
possible. Love must be taken by strata- 
gem, and not by open force. We should 
seem ignorant that W9 oblige, and leave 
the mind at full liberty to give or refuse 
its affections ; for Constraint may indeed 
leave the receiver still grateful, but it will 
certainl 3 rproduce disgust. 

If to procure gratitude be our only aim, 
there is no^eat art in making the ac- 
quisitioif; a*Denefit conferred demands a 
just acimowledgment, and we have a right 
to insist upon our due. 

But it were much more prudent to 
forego our rig^ht on such an occasion, and 
exchange it, if we can, for love. We re- 
ceive but little advantage from repeated 
rotestations of gratitude, but they cost 
im very much from whom ‘we exact 
them in return. Exacting a grateful 
acknowledgment is demanding a debt by 
which the creditor is not advantaged, and 
the debtor pays with reluctance. 

As Mencius,^ the philosopher, was 


travelling in pursuit of wi^om, night 
overtook him at the foot df a gloomy 
mountain, remote from the habitations of 
men. Here, as he was straying, while 
rain and thunder conspired to make soli- 
tude still more hideous, he perceived a 
hermit’s cell, ^nd approaching, asked for 
shelter. “ Enter,” cries the hermit in a 
severe tone ; “ men deserve not to be 
obliged, but it would be imitating their 
ingratitude to treat them as they deserve. 
Come in ; examples of vice may some- 
times strengthen us in the w^ys of virtue.” 

After a frugal meal, which consisted of 
roots and tea, Mencius could not repress 
his curiosity to know why the hermit had 
retired from mankind, the actions of whom 
taught the truest lessons of wisdom. 
“Mention not the name of man,” cries 
the hermit with indignation ; “ here let 
me live retired from a base ungrateful 
world ; here among the beasts of the 
forest I shall find no flatterers. The lion 
is a generous enemy, and the dog a faith- 
ful friend ; but man, base man, can poison 
the bowl, and smile while he presents it.” 
— “ You have been used ill by mankind ?” 
interrupted the philosopher shrewdly. 
“Yes,” returned the hermit, “on man- 
kind I have exhausted my whole fortune; 
and this staff, and that cup, and those 
roots, are all that I have in return.” — 
“Did you bestow your fortune, or did 
you only lend it?” returned Mencius. — 
“I bestowed it undoubtally,” replied the 
other ; “ for where were the merit of being 
a money-lender ? ” — “ Did they ever own 
that they received it ? ” still ^adas the 
philosopher. — “A thousand times,” cries 
the hermit ; “ they every day loaded me 
with professions of gratitude for obliga- 
tions received, and solicitations for future 
favours.” — “If, then,” says Mencius, 
filing, “ you did not lend your fortune 
in order to have it returned, it is unjust 
to accuse them of ingratitude ; they owned 
themselves obliged ; you expected no 
more, and they certainly earned each 
favour by frequently acknowledging the 
obligation. ” The hermit was struck with 
the''“Teply, and surveying his guest with 
emotion,'^" I have neard of the great 
Mencius, and you certainly are the man. I 
am now fourscore years old, but still a child. 
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in wisdom. . Take me back to the school 
of man, and educate me as one of the 
roost ignorant and the yourfgest of your 
disciples.” 

Indeed, my son, it is better to have 
friends in our passage through life, than 
grateful dependants ; and asjove is a more 
willing, so it is a more lasting, tiiibute 
than extorted obligation. As we are 
uneasy when greatly obliged, gratitude 
once refused can never after be recovered. 
The mind that is base enough to disallow 
the just retuipi, instead of feeling any 
uneasiness upon recollection, triumphs in 
its new acquired freedom, and in some 
measure is pleased with conscious baseness. 

Very different is the situation of dis- 
agreeing friends. Their separation pro- 
duces mutual uneasiness. Like that 
divided being in fabulous creation, their 
sympathetic souls once more desire their 
former union ; the joys of both are imper- 
fect ; their gayest moments tinctured with 
uneasiness ; each seeks for the smallest 
concessions to clear the way to a wished- 
for explanation; the most trifling acknow- 
ledgment, the slightest accident, serves to 
effect a mutual reconciliation. 

But instead of pursuing the thought, 
permit me to soften the severity of advice 
by an European story, which will fully 
illustrate my meaning. 

A fiddler and his wife, who had rubbed 
through life, as most couples usually do, 
sometimes good friends, at others not 
quite so well, one day happened to^have 
a dispij^e, which was conducted with be- 
coming s^it on both sides. , The wife 
was sure she was right, and the husband 
was resolved to have his own way. What 
was to be done in such a case? The 
quarrel grew worse by explanations, and 
at last the fuiy of both rose to such a, 
pitch, that they made a vow never to 
sleep together in the same bed for the 
future. This was the most rash vow that 
could be imagined, for they were still | 
friends at bottom, and, besides, they had i 
but one bed in the house. However, 
resolved they were to go through witji 
it, and at night the fiddle-case was 1^ 
in the bed between them, in ordei^o make 
a separation. In this manner con- 
tinue for three w’ceks ; every night the 


fiddle-case being placed as a barrier to 
divide them. 

By this time, however, each heartily 
repeated of their vow 5 their resentment 
was at an end, and their love began to 
return ; they wished the fiddle-case away, 
but both had too much sji^rit to begin. 
One night, however, as they were both 
lying awake, with the detested fiddle-case 
between them, the husband happened to 
sneeze, to which the wife, as is usual in 
such cases, bid God bless him. “Ay, 
but,” returns the husband, “woman, do 
you say that from your heart?” — “In- 
deed I do, my poor Nicholas,” cries his 
wife ; “ I say it wuth all my heart. ” — “ \j 
so, then,” says the husband, “ we had as 
good remove the fiddle-case. ” 

LETTER LXVII. 

To the same. 

Books, my son, while they teach us to 
respect the interests of others, often make 
us immindful of our own ; while they in- 
struct the youtliful reader to grasp at 
social Ifappiness, he grows miserable in 
detail, and, attentive to universal harmony, 
often forges that he himself has a part to 
sustain in the concert. 1 dislike, therefore, 
the philosopher who describes the incon- 
veniences of life in such pleasing colours 
j that the pupil grows enamoured of dis- 
j tress, longs to try the charms of poverty, 
meets it without dread, jior fears its incon- 
veniences till he severely feels them. 

A youth who has thus spent .his life 
j among books, new to the world, and 
I unacquainted with man but Jjy philoso- 

E hic information, may be con^dosed as a 
eing whose mind is filled with the vylgar 
errors of the wise ; utterly unqualified for 
a journey through life, yet confident of 
his own skill in the direction, he sets out 
with confidence, blunders on with vanity, 
and finds himself at last undone. 

He first has learned from books, and 
then lays down as a maxim, that all 
I mankind are virtuous or vicious in ex- 
I cess ; and he has been long taught to- 
! detest vice, and love virtue. Wann, 

I therefore, in attachments, and steadfast in 
I enmity, he treats every creature as a friend 
or foe ; expects from those he loves un^ 
08 
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erring integrity, and consigns his enemies 
to •the reproach of wanting every virtue. 
On this principle he proceeds ; and here 
begin his disappointments. Upon a 
closer inspection of human nature he per- 
ceives that he should have moderated his 
fi iendship, andf softened his severity ; for 
he often finds the excellencies of one part 
of mankind clouded with vice, and the 
faults of the other brightened with virtue ; 
he finds no character so sanctified that 
has not its failings, none so infamous but 
has somewhat to -attract our esteem ; he 
beholds impiety in lawn, and fidelity in 
fetters. 

He now, therefore, but too late, per- 
ceives that his regards should have been 
more cool, and his hatred less violent; 
that the truly wise seldom court romantic 
friendshipi^^’ith the good, and avoid, if pos- 
sible, the resentment even of the wicked : 
every moment gives him fresh instances 
that the bonds of friendship are broken, 
if drawn too closely, and that those whom 
he has treated with disrespect more than 
retaliate the injury ; at length, therefore, 
he is obliged to confess, that he has dt^clared 
war upon the vicious half of mankind, 
without being able to form ai?, alliance 
among the virtuous to espouse his quarrel. 

Our book-taught philosopher, however, 
is now too far advanced to recede ; and 
though poverty be the just consequence 
of the many enemies his conduct has 
created, yet he is ..resolved to meet it 
without shrinking. Philosophers have de- 
scribed poverty in most charming colours, 
and even his vanity is touclied in think- 
ing that he shall show the world, in him- 
self, onejpcio^ example of patience, forti- 
tude, and resignation. “Come, then, O 
Poverfy ! for what is there in thee dreadful 
to the Wise? Temperance, Health, and 
Frugality walk in thy train; Cheerfulness 
and Liberty are ever thy companions. 
Shall any be ashamed of thee, of whom 
Cincinnatus was not ashamed? The run- 
ning brook, the herbs of the ,^eld, can 
amply satisfy nature; man wants but 
little, nor that little long. Come, then, 
O Poverty, while kings stand b^ and gaze 
with admiration at the true philosopher’s 
rei^ation.*' 

'Ae goddess appears ; for Poverty ever 


comes at the call : but, alas 1 Jie finds her 
by no means the charming figure books 
and his warm imagination had painted. 
As when an Eastern bride, whom her 
friends and relations had long described 
as a model of perfection, pays her first visit, 
the longing breriegroom lifts the veil to see 
a facertie had never seen before ; but in- 
stead of a countenance blazing with beauty 
like the sun, he beholds deformity shooting 
icicles to his heart : such appears Poverty 
j to her new entertainer; all the fabric of 
I enthusiasm is at once demolished, and a 
thousand miseries rise up on its ruins, 
while Contempt, with pointing finger, is 
forj^ost in the hideous procession. 

'Ae poor man now finds that he can 
get no kings to look at him while he is 
eating; he finds that, in proportion as he 
grows poor, the world turns its back upon 
him, and gives him leave to act the philo- 
! sopher in all the majesty of solitude. It 
might be agreeable enough to play the 
philosopher while we are conscious that 
mankind are spectators ; but what signifies 
wearing the mask of sturdy contentment, 
and mounting the stage of restraint, when 
not one creature will assist at the exhibi- 
tion? Thus is he forsaken of men, while 
his fortitude wants the satisfaction even 
of self-applause; for cither he does not 
feel his present calamities, and that is 
natural insensibility ; or he disguises his 
feelings, and that is dissimulation. 

Spleen now begins to take up the man : 
not distinguishing in his resentments, he 
regards all mankind with detestatioy, and 
commencing man-hater, seeks y'litude to 
be at liberty to rail. 

It has been said, that he who retires to 
solitude is either a beast or an angel. The 
censure is too severe, and the praise un- 
jperited ; the discontented being who re- 
tires from society is generally some good- 
natured man, who has begun life without 
experience, and knew not how to gain it 
in his intercourse with mankind. — Adieu. 

LETTER LXVIII. 

/Viypf Lien Chi Alta^i to Fum Honm, First 
President 0/ the Ceremonial Academy at 
Pekin China, 

. 1 FORMERLY acquainted thee, most grave 
I Fum, with the excellence of the English 
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in the art of healing. The Chinese boast but, for my part, before I was a week in 
their skill in pulses, the Siamese their bo- town, 1 had learned to bid the wiiole 
tanical knowledge, but the English adver- catalogue of disorders defiance, and was 
tising physicians alone of being the great ; pertcclly acquainted with the names and 
restorers of health, the dispcnsei-s of youth, ' the medicines of every great man, or great 
and the insurers of longevity. 1 can never woman, of them all. 
enough admire the sagacl;^ of tliis coun- But as nothing pleases^curiosity more 
try, for the encouragement given f to the than anecdotes of the great, however mi 
professors of this art : with what indulgence nutc or trifling, I must present you, inade- 
does she foster up those of her own growth, quate as my abilities are to the subject, 
and kindly cherish those that come from with some account of those personages 
abroad ! Like a skilful gardener, she in- who lead in this honourable profession, 
vites them f»pm every foreign climate to The first upon the list of glory is Doctor 
herself. ; Here every great exotic strikes Richard Rock, F.U.N, This great man, 
root as soon as imported, and feels the short of stature, is fat, and waddles as he 
genial beam of favour ; while the mighty walks. He always wears a while three- 
metropolis, like one vast magnificent dung- tailed wig nicely combed, and fri^ed 
hill, receives them indiscriminately to her upon each check ; sometimes he carries a 
breast, and supplies each with more than cane, but an hat never. It is indeed very 
native nourishment. remarkable, that this extraori^inary per- 

In other countries the physician pretends sonage should never wear an hat ; but so it 
to cure disorders in the lump : the same : is, he never wears an hat. He is usually 
doctor who combats the gout in the toe, drawn at the top of his own bills, sitting 
shall pretend to prescribe for a pain in the i in his arm-chair, holding a little boltl(“ 
head; and he who at one time cures a 1 between his finger and thumb, and sur 
consumption, shall at another give drugs j rounded with rotten teeth, nippers, pills 
for a dropsy. How absurd and ridiculous ! j packets, and gallipots. No man cai 
this is being a mere jack-of-all-trades. Is j promise fairer nor better than he ; for, a 
the animal machine less complicated than i he observes, “ Be your disorder never so fa 
a brass pin? Not less than ten different j gone, be under no uneasiness, make your 
hands are required to make a pin; and I self quite easy: I can cure you.” 
shall the body be set right by one single I The next in fame, though by somi 
operator? I reckoned of equal pretensions, is Docto 

The English are sensible of the force j Timothy Franks, F.O.G.H., li\'ing in j 
of this reasoning: they have, therefore, place called the Old J3ailcy. As Rock i 
one doctor for the eyes, another* for the remarkably squab, his great rival, F ranks 
loes,^ they have their sciatica doctors, ^ is as remarkably tall. He was born ii 
and mqgulating doctors; they have one | the year of the Christian era 1692, an( 
doctor who is modestly content with is, while I now write, exactly sixty-cigh 
securing them from bug-bites, and five I years, three months, and fpur^ays old 
hundred who prescribe for the bite of mad I Age, however, has no ways impaired hi 
dogs. usual health and vivacity : I amlold hi 

The learned are not here retired, w^jh j generally walks with liis breast open 
vicious modesty, from public view ; for j This gentleman, who is of a mixed repu 
every dead wall is covered with their | tation, is particularly remarkable for : 
names, their abilities, their amazing cures, i becoming assurance, which carries hin 
and places of abode. Few patients can ! gently through life; for, except Docto 
escape falling into their hands, unless Rock, none are more blessed with thi 
. blasted by lightning, or struck dead with , advantages of face than Doctor Franks, 
some sudden disorder. It may som^mes j And yet the great have their foibles a: 
happen, that a stranger who d^s not un- well as the little. I am almost ashamec 
derstand English, or a counj^man who to mention it : let the foibles of the grea 
cannot read, dies, without evfer hearing of : rest in peace : yet I must impart the whoh 
•the vivifying drops or restorative electuary; I to my friend. These two great men an 
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iictually now at variance: yes, my dear 
FXm Hoam, by the head of our grandfather, 
they are now at variance like mere men, 
mere common mortals! The champion 
Rock advises the world to beware of bog- 
trotting quacks, while Franks retorts the 
wit and the srfTcasm (for they have both a 
world of wit) by fixing on his rival the 
odious appellation of Dumplin Dick. He 
calls the serious Doctor Rock Dumplin 
Dick I Head of Confucius, what profana- 
tion I Dumplin Dick I What a pity, yc 
powers, that the learned, who were bom 
mutually to assist in enlightening the world, 
should thus differ among themselves, and 
make even the profession ridiculous ! 
Shre the world is wide enough, at least for 
two great personages to fignre in : men 
of science should leave controversy to the 
little world below them; and then we 
might see Rock and Franks walking to- 
gether hand in hand, smiling onward to 
immortality. 

Next to these is Doctor Walker, pre- 
parator of his own medicines. This gen- 
tleman is remarkable for an aversion to 
quacks ; frequently cautioning the public 
to he careful into what hands they commit 
their safety ; by which he would jnsinuate, 
that if they do not employ him alone, they 
must be undone. His public spirit is 
equal to his success. Not for himself, 
but his country, is the gallipot prepared, 
and the drops sealed up, with proper 
directions for any part of the town or 
country : all this is for his country’s good ; 
so that he is now gro>v7i old in the 
practice of physic and virtue; and, to 
use his own elegance of expression, “ There 
is not such ahother medicine as his in the 
world agiin. 

This,^my friend, is a formidable trium- 
virate; and yet, formidable as they arc, 
I am resolved to defend the honour of 
Chinese physic against them all. I have 
made a vow to summon Doctor Rock to 
a solemn disputation in all the mysteries 
of the profession, before the face of every 
Philomath student in astrology, and mem- 
ber of the learned societies. I adhere to 
and venerate the doctrines of old Wang- 
shu-ho. In the very teeth of opposition 
I will maintain, “That the heart is the 
son of the liver, which has the kidneys for 


its mother, and the stomach for its wife.*' 
1 have, therefore, drawn up a disputation 
ch^dlenge, which is to be sent speedily, to 
this effect : — 

“ I, Lien Chi Altangi, D. N. R. H., native 
of Honan in China, to Richard Rock, 
F. U. N. , nativr of Garbage Alley, in Wap- 
ping, defiance. Though, sir, I am perfectly 
sensible of your importance, though no 
stranger to your studies in the paths of 
nature, yet there may be many things in 
the art of physic with which you are yet 
unacquainted. I know full,well a doctor 
thou art, great Rock, and so am I. Where- 
fore I challenge, and do hereby invite, you 
to a trial of learning upon hard problems 
and knotty physical points. In this de- 
bate we will calmly investigate the whole 
theory and practice of medicine, botany, 
and chemistry; and I invite all the Philo- 
maths, with many of the lecturers in medi- 
cine, to be present at the dispute, which, 
I hope, will be carried on with due de- 
corum, with proper gravity, and as befits 
men of enidition and science, among each 
other. But before we meet face to face, 
I would thus publicly, and in the face of 
the whole world, desire you to answer me 
one question ; I ask it with the same ear- 
nestness with which you have often soli- 
cited the public ; answer me, 1 say, at 
once, without having recourse to your 
physical dictionary, — ^Which of those three 
disorders incident to the human body is 
the most fatal, the syncope^ parenthesis^ or 
apoplexy? I beg your reply may be as 
ublic as this my demand. 1 ajp, as 
ereafter may be, your admirey*. or your 
rival.” — Adieu. 

LETTER LXIX. 

To the same, 

Indulgent Nature seems to have ex- 
empted this island from many of those 
epidemic evils which are so fatal in other 
parts of the world. A want of rain but 
for a few days beyond the expected season 
in China spreads famine, desolation, and 
terror over the whole country ; the winds 
th^-blow from the brown bosom of the 
western are impregnated with death 
in every gaie ; but in this fortunate land 
of Britain the inhabitant courts health in 
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every breeze, and the husbandman ever 
sows in joyful expectation. 

But though the nation be exelnpt from 
real evils, think not, my friend, that it is 
more happy on this account than others. 
They are afflicted, it is true, with neither 
famine nor pestilence, buttthen there is a 
disorder peculiar to the country, •which 
every season makes strange ravages among 
them ; it spreads with pestilential rapidity, 
and infects almost every rank of people ; 
what is still more strange, the natives have 
no name for<this peculiar malady, though 
well known to foreign physicians by the 
appellation of epidemic terror. 

A season is never known to pas^ in 
which the people are not visited by this 
cruel calamity in one shape or another ; 
seemingly different, though ever the same : 
one year it issues from a baker’s shop in 
the shape of a sixpenny loaf ; the next, it 
takes the appearance of a comet with a 
fiery tail ; a third, it threatens like a flat- j 
bottomed boat ; and a fourth, it carries con- 
sternation at the bite of a mad dog. The 
people, when once infected, lose their relish , 
for happiness, saunter about with looks of j 
despondence, ask after the calamities of ’ 
the day, and receive no comfort but in 
heightening each other’s distress. It is in- 
significant how remote or near, how weak 
or powerful, the objects of terror may 
be ; when once they resolve to fright and 
be frighted, the merest trifles sow conster- 
nation and dismay ; each proportions his 
fears, not to the object, but to the dread 
he d«covers in the countenance of others ; 
for whemonce the fermentation is begun, 
it goes on of itself, though the original 
cause be discontinued which first set it in 
motion. 

A dread of mad dogs is the epidemic 
terror which now prevails ; and the whc4e 
nation is at present actually groaning 
under the malignity of its influence. The 
people sally from their houses with that 
circumspection which is prudent in such 
as expect a mad dog at eveiy turning. 

• The physician publishes his prescrij)tion, 
the beadle prepares his halter, and ^j«»few 
of unusual bravery arm them^ves with 
boots and buff gloves, in ordo^o face the 
enemy if he should offer to attack them. 
’In short, the whole people stand bravely 


I upon their defence, and seem, by their 

resent spirit, to show a resolution of^ot 

eing tamely bit by mad dogs any longer. 

Their manner of knowing whether a 
dog be mad or no somewhat resembles 
the ancient European custom of trying 
witches. The old womarf suspected was 
tied hand and foot, and thrown into the 
water. If she swam, then she was in- 
stantly carried off to be burnt for a witch ; 
if she sunk, then indeed she was acquitted 
of the charge, but drowned in the experi- 
ment. In the same manner, a crowd 
gather round a dog suspected of madness, 
and they begin by teasing the devoted 
animal on every side : if he attempts to 
stand upon the defensive and bite, tlien 
he is unanimously found guilty, for “ a mad 
dog always snaps at everything if, on 
the contrary, he strives to escape by run- 
ning away, then he can expect no com- 
passion, for “ mad dogs always run straight 
forward before them.”’ 

It is pleasant enough for a neutral being 
like me, who have no share in these ideal 
calamities, to mark the stages of this 
national disease. The terror at fii-st feebly 
enters with a disregarded story of a little 
dog, tha^had gone through a neighbouring 
village, that was thought to be mad by 
several that had seen him. The next 
account comes, that a mastiff ran through 
a certain town, and had bit five geese, 
which immediately ran mad, foamed at the 
bill, and died in grcajt agonies soon after. 
Then comes an affecting history of a little 
boy bit in the leg, and gone down to be 
dipt in the salt water. When the people 
have sufficiently shuddered at that, they 
are next congealed with a fright%l account 
of a man who was said lately to have died 
from a bite he had received some years 
before. This relation only prepares the 
way for another still more hideous, as how 
the master of a family, with seven small , 
children, were all bit by a mad lapdog ; 
and how the poor father first perceived the 
infection, by calling for a draught of water,* 
where he saw the lapdog swimming in the 
cup. 

When epidemic terror is. thus once ex- 
cited, every morning comes loaded with 
some new disaster : as in stories of ghosts 
each loves to hear the account, though it 
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only serves to make him uneasy, so here 
etch listens with eagerness, and adds to 
the tidings new circumstances of peculiar 
horror. A lady, for instance, in the 
country, of very weak nerves, has been 
frighted by the barking of a dog ; and this, 
alas ! too frecj^iently happens. The story 
soon is improved and spreads, that a mad 
dog had frighted a lady of distinction. 
These circumstances begin to grow terrible 
before they have reached the neighbouring 
village, and there the report is, that a 
lady of quality was bit by a mad mastiff. 
This account every moment gathers new 
strength, and grows more dismal as it 
approaches the capital ; and by the time 
irtias arrived in town the lady is described, 
with wild eyes, foaming mouth, running 
mad upon all-fours, barking like a dog, 
biting lier servants, and at last smothered 
between two beds by the advice of her 
doctors ; while the mad mastiff is in the 
meantime ranging the whole country over, 
slavering at the mouth, and seeking whom 
he may devour. 

My landlady, a good-natured woman, 
but a little credulous, waked mey some 
mornings ago before her usual hour, with 
horror and astonishment in her ^t)oks: she 
desired me, if I had any regard for my 
safety, to keep within ; for a few days ago 
so dismal an accident had happened, as to 
put all the world upon their guard. A 
mad dog down in the country, she assured 
me, had bit a farmer, who soon becoming 
mad, ran into his own yard, and bit a fine 
brindled cow ; the cow quickly became as 
mad as the man, began to foam at the 
mouth, and raising herself up, walked 
about on her*hind legs, sometimes barking 
like a ddh, dnd sometimes attempting to 
talk lik^the farmer. Upon examining the 
grounds of this stoiy, I found my landlady 
had it from one neighbour, who had it 
from another neighbour, who heard it from 
very good authority. 

Were most stories of this nature tho- 
. roughly examined, it would be found that 
numbers of such as have been saicl to suffer 
were no way injured ; and that of those 
who have been actually bitten, not one in 
an hundred was bit by a mad dog. Such 
accounts in general, therefore, only serve 
to make tlie people miserable by false 


terrors, and sometimes fright the patient 
into actual phrenzy by creating those very 
symptoms they pretended to deplore. 

But even allowing three or four to die 
in a season of this terrible death (and four 
I is probably too large a concession), yet 
' still it is not« considered, how many are 
preseirved in their health and in their pro- 
perty by this devoted animal’s services. 
The midnight robber is kept at a distance ; 
the insidious thief is often detected ; the 
healthful chase repairs many a worn consti- 
tution ; and the poor man finds in his dog 
a willing assistant, eager to lessen his toil, 
and content with the smallest retribution. 

“ A dog,” says one of the English poets, 
“is an honest creature, and I am- a friend 
to dogs.” Of all the beasts that gra'/e the 
lawn or hunt the forest, a dog is the only 
animal that, leaving his fellows, attempts 
to cultivate the friendship of man : to man 
he looks in all his necessities with a speak- 
ing eye for assistance ; exerts for him all 
the little service in his power with cheer- 
fulness and pleasure ; for him bears famine 
and fatigue with i)atience and resignation ; 
no injuries can abate his fidelity ; no distress 
induce him to forsake his benefactor : stu- 
dious to jdease, and fearing to offend, he 
is still an humble steadfast dependant ; and 
in him alone fawning is not flattery. II ow 
unkind, then, to torture this faithful crea- 
ture, who has left the forest to claim the 
protection of man ! how ungrateful a re- 
turn to the tnisly animal for all his services ! 
— Adieu. 

LETTER LXX. * 

From Lien Chi Altangi to HingJ>o, hy the way 
of Moscow. 

The Europeans are themselves blind, who 
describe P'ortune without sight. No first- 
igite beauty ever liad finer eyes, or saw 
more clearly : they who have no other 
trade but seeking their fortune, need never 
hope to find her ; coquette-like, she flies 
from her close pursuers, and at last fixes 
on the plodding mechanic, who stays at 
home, and minds his business. 

I am amazed how men call her blind, 
wdi?li', by the company she keeps, .she seems 
so very oVeeming. Wherever you see a 
gaming-tabh;, be veiy sure Fortune is not 
there ; wherever you see an house with thd 
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doors open, be very sure Fortune is not 
there ; when you see a man whose pocket- 
holes are laced with gold, be satisfied 
Fortune is not there ; wherever you see 
a beautiful woman good-natur^ and 
obliging, be convinced Fortune is never 
there. In short, slie is evet seen accom- 
panying industry, and as often trundfing a 
wheelbarrow as lolling in a coach and six. 

If you would make Fortune your friend, 
or, to personizc her no longer, if you desire, 
my son, to be rich, and have money, be 
more eager t« save than acquire : when 
people say, Money is to be got here, and 
money is to be got there, take no notice ; 
mind your own business ; stay where yipu 
are, and secure all you can get without 
stirring. When you hear that your neigh- 
bour has picked up a purse of gold in the 
street, never run out into the same street, 
looking aliout you in order to pick up such 
another ; or when you arc informed that 
he has made a fortune in one branch of 
business, never change your own in order 
to be his rival. Do not desire to be rich 
all at once ; but patiently add farthing to 
farthing. Perhaps you despise the petty 
sum ; and yet they who want a farthing, 
and have no friend that will lend them it, 
think farthings very good things. Whang, 
the foolish miller, when he wanted a 
farthing in his distress, found that no friend 
would lend, because they knew he wanted. 
Did you ever read the story of Whang in 
our books of Chinese learning? he who, 
despising small sums, and grasping at all, 
lost ev^n what he had. 

WhangfK the miller, was naturally 
avaricious ; nobody loved money better 
than he, or more respected those that had 
it. When people would talk of a rich 
man in company. Whang would say, I 
know him very well ; he and I have been> 
long acquainted ; he and I are intimate ; 
he stood for a child of mine : but if ever a 
poor man was mentioned, he had not the 
least knowledge of the man ; he might be 
very well for aught he knew ; but he was 
not fond of many acquaintances, and loved 
to choose his company. ^ 

Whang, however, with all his eagoaicss for 
riches, was in reality poor ; he hirnothing 
but the profits of his mill to support him ; 
l:fet though these were small, they were cer- | 


tain : while his mill stood and went, he was 
sure of eating ; and his frugality was sucIS, 
that he every day laid some money by, 
which he would at intervals count and con- 
template with much satisfaction. Y et still 
his acquisitions were not equEd to his desires; 
he only found himself above want, whereas 
he desired to be possessed of affluence. 

One day, as he was indulging these 
wishes, he was informed that a neighbour 
of his had found a pan of money under 
ground, having dreamed of it three nights 
nmning before. These tidings were dag- 
gers to JjJie heart of poor Whang. “ Here 
am 1,*' says he, “toiling and moiling from 
morning till night for a few paltry farthing®, 
while neighbour Hunks only goes quietly 
to bed, and dreams himself into thousands 
before morning. Oli that I could dream 
like him ! with what pleasure would I dig 
round the pan ; how slily would I carry it 
home ; not even my wife should see me ; 
and then, oh, the pleasure of thrusting one’s 
hand into a heap of gold up to the el&w ! ” 

Such reflections only served to make the 
miller ipihappy ; he discontinued Iiis former 
assiduity ; he was quite disgusted with 
small gains, and his customers began to 
forsake him. Every day he repeated the 
wish, and every night laid himself-down in 
order to dream. Fortune, that was for a 
long time unkind, at last, however, seemed 
to smile upon his distresses, and indulged 
him with the wished -for vision. He 
dreamed, that under a. certain part of the 
foundation of his mill there was concealed 
a monstrous pan of gold and diamonds, 
buried deep in the ground, and covered 
with a large flat stone. He ros^iip, thankeil 
the stars that were at last plcuseckto take 
pity on his sufferings, and conccalqd his 
goo<l luck from every person, as usual 
in money dreams, in order to have the 
vision repeated the two succeeding nights, 
by which he should be certain of its 
veracity. His wishes in this also were 
answered ; he still dreamed of the same 
pan of money, in the very same place. 

Now, therefore, it was past a doubt ; so, 
getting up early the third morning, he 
repairs alone, with a mattock in his hand, ' 
to the mill, and began to undermine tluit 
])art of the wall which the vision directed. 
The first omen of success that he met was 
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a broken mug ; digging still deeper, he 
^ums up a house tile, quite new and entire. 
At last, after much digging, he came to the 
broad dat stone, but then so large, that it 
was beyond one man’s strength to remove 
it ** Here,” cried he, in raptures, to him- 
self, ** here S is I under this stone there is 
room for a very large pan of diamonds 
indeed ! I must e’en go home to my wife, 
and tell her the whole affair, and get her to 
assist me in turning it up.” Away there- 
fore he goes, and acquaints his wife with 
every circumstance of their good fortune. 
Her raptures on this occasion may easily 
be imagined ; she flew round his neck, 
^nd embraced him in an agony of joy : but 
those transports, however, did not delay 
their eagerness to know the exact sum ; 
returning, therefore, speedily together to 
the place where Whang had been digging, 
there they found — not indeed, the expect^ 
treasure, but the mill, their only support, 
undermined and fallen. — Adieu. 

LETTER LXXX. 

Frata Lien Chi Altangi to Fum. Hqam^ First 
President of^ the Ceremonial Academy at 
Pekin in China, 

Thk people of London are«^as fond of 
walking as our friends at Pekin of riding ; 
one of the principal entertainments of the 
citizens here in summer is to repair about 
nightfall to a garden not far from town, 
where they walk about, show their best 
clothes and best faces, and listen to a con- 
cert provided for the occasion. 

I accepted an invitation a few evenings 
agb from my old friend, the Man in Black, 
to be one qf a party that was to sup there ; 
and aUthc appointed hour wait^ upon 
him, at his lodgings. There I found the 
comptny assembled, and expecting my 
arrival. Our party consisted of my friend, 
in superlative finery, his stockings rolled, 
a black velvet waistcoat, which was for- 
merly new, and a gray wig combed down 
in imitation of hair ; a pawnbroker’s widow, 
of whom, by the by, my friend was a 
rofessed admirer, dressed out in green 
amask, with three gold rings on every 
finger ; Mr. Tibbs, the second-rate beau 
I have formerly described ; together with 
his lady, in flimsy silk, dir^ gauze instead 
of linen, and an hat as big as an umbrella. 


Our first difficulty was in settling how 
we should set out. Mrs. Tibbs had a 
natural aversion to the water, and the 
widow, being a little in flesh, as warmly 
protested against walking; a coach was 
therefore a^eed upon ; which being too 
small to cafry five, Mr. Tibbs consented 
to sit in his wife’s lap. 

In this manner, therefore, we set forward, 
being entertained by the way with the 
bodings of Mr. Tibbs, who assured us he 
did not expect to see a single creature 
for the evening above the degree of a 
cheesemonger ; that this was the last night 
of the gardens, and that consequently we 
should be pestered with the nobility and 
gentry from Thames Street and Crooked 
Lane ; with several other prophetic ejacu- 
lations, probably inspired by the uneasiness 
of his situation. 

The illuminations began before we 
arrived, and I must coidess, that upon 
entering the gardens I found every sense 
overpaid with more than expected pleasure : 
the lights everywhere glirnmering through 
the scarcely moving trees— the full-bodied 
concert bursting on the stillness of the 
night — the natural concert of the birds, in 
the more retired part of the grove, vying 
with that which was formed by art — the 
company gaily dressed, looking satisfaction 
■—and the tables spread with various deli- 
cacies, — ^all conspired to fill my imagina- 
tion with the visionary happiness of the 
Arabian lawgiver, and lifted me into an 
ecstasy of admiration. “Head of Con- 
fucius,” cried I to my friend, this is 
fine ! this unites rural beauty f ; ith courtly 
magnificence ! if we except the virgins of 
immortality, that hang on every tree, and 
may be plucked at every desire, I do not 
see how this falls short of Mahomet’s 
Paradise !” — “As for virgins,” cries my 
friend, “ it is true they are a fruit that do 
not much abound in our gardens here ; but 
if ladies, as plenty as apples in autumn, 
and as complying as any Houri of them 
all, can content you, I fancy we have no 
need to go to heaven for Paradise.” 

%T was going to second his remarks, when 
we we« called to a consultation by Mr. 
Tibbs the rest of the company, to 
know in what manner we were to lay out 
the evening to the greatest advantage. 
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Mrs. Tibbs ; was for keeping the genteel 
walk of the garden, where, die observed, 
there was always the very best company; 
the widow, on the contrary, who came but 
once a season, was for securing a good 
standing place to see the waterworks, 
which she assured us would liegin in less 
than an hour at farthest : a dispute there- 
fore began, and as it was managed between 
two of very opposite characters, it threat- 
ened to grow more bitter at every reply. 
Mrs. Tibbs wondered how people could 
pretend to knopw the polite world, who 
had received all their rudiments of breeding 
behind a counter : to which the other re- 
l)lied, that though some people sat behind 
counters, yet they could sit at the head of 
their own tables too, and carve three good 
dishes of hot meat whenever they thought 
proper ; which was more than some people 
could say for themselves, that hardly knew 
a rabbit and onions from a green goose 
and gooseberries. 

It is hard to say where this might have 
ended, had not the husband, who probably 
knew the impetuosity of his wife’s dis- 
position, proposed to end the dispute by 
adjourning to a box, and try if there was 
anything to be had for supper that was 
supportable. To this we all consented ; 
but here a new distress arose: Mr. and 
Mrs. Tibbs would sit in none but a genteel * 
box — a box where they might see and be I 
seen — one, as they expressed it, in the very ^ 
focus of public view; but such ^ box 
was not easy to be olitained, for though 
we weri^ perfectly convinced of our own 
gentility, a«d the gentility of our appear- 
ance, yet we found it a difficult matter to 
persuade the keepers of the boxes to be of 
our opinion ; they chose to reserve genteel ' 
boxes for what they judged more genteel 
company. 

At last, however, we were fixed, though 
somewhat obscurely, and supplied with 
the usual entertainment of the place. 
The widow found the supper exc^lent, 
but Mrs. Tibbs thought everything detest- 
able. “Come, come, my dear,” cries the 
husband, by way of consolation, “ , 

sure we can’t find such dressing hei^^e | 
have at Lord Crump’s or Lady jump’s; ' 
but, for Vauxhall dressing, it is pretty 
gdbd : it is not their victuals, indeed, I 


find fault with, but their wine ; their wine,” 
cries he, drinking off a glass, “indeed, if 
most abominable.” 

By this last contradiction the widow 
was fairly conquered in point of polite- 
ness. She perceived now ^at she had 
no pretensions in the world *0 taste ; her 
very senses were vulgar, since she had 
praised detestable custard, and smacked at 
wretched wine ; she was therefore content 
to yield the victory, and for the rest of the 
night to listen and improve. It is true, 
she would now and then forget herself, 
and confess she was pleased ; but they soon 
brought her back again to miserable refine- 
ment. She once praised the painting 
the box in which we were sitting, but was 
soon convinced that such paltry pieces 
ought rather to excite horror than satis- 
faction : she ventured again to commend 
one of the singers, but Mrs. Tibbs soon let 
her know, in the style of a connoisseur, 
that the singer in question had neither 
ear, voice, nor judgment. 

Mr. Tibbs, now willing to prove that 
his wife’s pretensions to music were just, 
entreated her to favour the companyiwith 
a song; but to this she gave a positive 
denial — “f«r you know very well, my 
dear,” says she, “that I am not in voied 
to-day, and when one’s voice is not equal 
to one’s judgment, what signifies singing? 
besides, as there is no accompaniment, it 
would be but spoiling music.’' All these 
excuses, however, weretoverruled by the 
rest of the company, who, though one 
would think they already had music enough, 
joined in the entreaty. But particularly 
the widow, now willing to cqpvince the 
company of her breeding, ^esied so 
warmly, that she seemed determined to 
take no refusal. At last, then, th» lady 
complied, and after humming for some 
minutes, began with such a voice, and such 
affectation, as, I could perceive, rave but 
little satisfaction to any except her hus- 
band. He sat with rapture in his eye, and 
beat time with his hand on the table. ^ 

You must observe, my friend, that it is 
the custom of this country, when a lady or 
gentleman happens to sing, for the com- 
ply to sit as mute and motionless as statues. 
Every feature, every limb, must seem to 
corres^nd in fixed attention ; and while 
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the song continues, they are to remain in 
< a state of universal petrifaction. In this 
mortifying situation we had continued for 
some time, listening to the song, and look- 
ing with tranquillity, when the master of 
the box came to inform us, that the water- 
works wefe going to begin. At this 
information I could instantly perceive the 
widow bounce from her seat ; but correct- 
ing herself, she sat down again, repressed 
by motives of good breeding. Mrs. Tibbs, 
who had seen the waterworks an hundred 
times, resolving not to be interrupted, con- 
tinued her song without any share of 
mercy, nor had the smallest pity on our 
impatience. The widow’s face, I own, 
**gave me high entertainment ; in it I could 
plainly read the struggle she felt between 
good breeding and curiosity ; she talked 
of the waterworks the whole evening 
before, and seemed to have come merely 
in order to see them ; but then she could 
hot bounce out in the very middle of a song, 
for that would be forfeiting all pretensions 
to high life, or high-lived company, ever 
after. Mrs. Tibbs, therefore, kept on I 
singing, and we continued to listen, till 
at last, when the song was just concluded, | 
the waiter came to inform *,us that the ' 
water-works were over. 

“ The waterworks over ! ” cried the 
widow ; “ the waterworks over already ! 
that’s impossible ! they can’t be over so 
soon ! ” — “ It is not my business,” replied 
the fellow, “ to (^nitradict your ladyship ; 
I’ll nin again and see.” He went, and 
soon returned with a confirmation of the 
dismal tidings. No ceremony could now 
bind my^friend’s disappointed mistress. 
She te,‘'4ifi'vl her displeasure in the openest 
manner ; in short, she now began to find 
faullv in turn, and at last insisted upon 
going home, just at the time th.it Mr., 
and Mrs. Tibbs assured the company that 
the polite hours were going to begin, and 
that the ladies would iuslantaneously be 
entertained with the horns. — Adieu. 

LETTKR T.XXII. 

• To the satne. 

Not far from this city lives a poor tinker, | 
who has educatetl seven sons, all at this | 
vei 7 time in arms, and fighting for their ■ 


country ; and what reward do you think 
has the tinker from the state for such 
important services’? None in the -world. 
Ilis sons, when the war is over, may 
probably be whipped from parish to parish 
as vagabonds, and the old man, when 

ast labour^ may die a prisoner in some 

ouse of correction. 

Such a worthy subject in China would 
be held in universal reverence ; his ser- 
vices would be rewarded, if not with 
dignities, at least with an exemption from 
labour; he would take tlie left hand at 
feasts, and mandarines themselves would 
be proud to show their submission. The 
pnglish law's punish vice ; the Chinese 
law's do more, — they reward virtue. 

Considering the little encouragement 
given to matrimony here, I am not sur- 
prised at the discouragement, given to 
proj)agation. Would you believe it, my 
dear Fum Hoam, there are laws made 
which even forbid the people’s marrying 
each other ! By the head of Confucius, 
1 jest not ; there are such laws in being 
here ; and yet- their lawgiver.? have never 
been instructed among the Hottentots, 
nor imbibed their principles of equity 
from the natives of Anamaboo. 

There are law's which ordain, that no 
man shall marry a woman against her 
own consent. This, though contrary to 
what we are taught in Asia, and though 
in some measure a clog upon matrimony, 
T have no great objection to. There are 
laws which oi-dain, that no woman shall 
marry against her father and ^mother’s 
consent, unless arrived at,; an age of 
maturity ; by wdiich is understood, those 
years w'hen w'omen with us are generally 
p.'i.st child-bearing. This must be a clog 
upon matrimony, as it is more difficult for 
the lover to please three than one, and 
much more difficult to please old people 
than young ones. The laws ordain, Ih.-it 
the consenting couple shall take. a long 
time to consider before they marry : this 
is a very great clog, because people love 
to have all rash actions done in a hurry. 
H is ordained, that all maiTi.ages .shall be 
l^ocl;;^ed before celebration ; this is a 
severcVjng, as many art^ a.s.lianied to have 
their marriage made public, from motives 
of vicious modesty, and many afraid, from 
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views of temporal interest. It is ordained, 
that there is nothing sacred in the cere- 
mony, but that it may be dissolved, to all 
intents and purposes, by the authority of 
any civil magistrate. And yet, opposite 
to this, it is ordained, that the priest shall 
be paid a large sum of moneyifor granting 
his sacred permission. • 

Thus you see, my friend, that matri- 
mony here is hedged round with so many 
obstructions, that those who are willing 
to break through or surmount them must 
be contented if last they find it a bed 
of thorns. The laws arc not to blame, 
for they have deterred the j^eople from 
engaging as much as they could. It is, 
indeed, become a very serious affair in 
England, and none but serious people are 
generally found willing to engage. Th 
young, the gay, and the beautiful, who 
have motives of passion only to induce 
them, are seldom found to embark, as 
those inducements are taken away ; and 
none but the old, the ugly, and the mer- 
cenary, are seen to unite, who, if they 
have any posterity at all, will probably 
be an ill-favoured race like themselves. 

What gave rise to those laws might 
have been some such accidents as these. 
It sometimes happened that a miser, who 
had spent all his youth in scraping up 
money to give his daughter such a fortune 
as might get her a mandarine husband, 
found his expectations disappointed at 
last, by her running away with his foot- 
man : this must have been a sad shock to 
the pooj^ disconsolate parent, to see his 
poor daughter in a one-horse chaise, when 
he had designed her for a coach and six. 
Wliat a stroke from rrovidence ! to see 
his dear money go to enrich a beggar ; 
all nature cried out at the profanation. 

It sometimes happened, also, that a 
lady, who had inherited all the titles and 
all the nervous complaints of nobility, 
thought fit to impair her dignity, and 
mend her constitution, by marrying a 
farmer : this must have been a sad shock 
to her inconsolable relations, to see so fine 
a flower snatched from a flourishing 
family, and planted in a dunghil^ 4fPis 
was an absolute inversion of Jj/R first 
principles of things. ^ 

in order, therefore, to prevent the 


great from being thus contaminated by 
vulgar alliances, the obstacles to matri- 
mony have been so contrived, that tlie 
rich only can marry amongst the rich ; 
and the poor, who would leave celibacy, 
must be content to increase their poverty 
with a wife. Thus have thei# laws fairly 
inverted the inducements to matrimony. 
Nature tells us, that beauty is the proper 
allurement of those who are rich, and 
money of those who are poor ; but things 
here are so contrived, that the rich arc 
invited to marry by that fortune which 
they do not want, and the poor have no 
inducement but that beauty which they 
do not feel. 

An equal diffusion of riches through 
any country ever constitutes its hapj^iness. 
Great wealth in the possession of one 
stagnates, and extreme poverty with 
another keeps him in unambitious indi- 
gence ; but the moderately rich arc 
generally active : not too far removed 
from poverty to fear its calamities, nor 
too near extreme wealth to slacken the 
nerve of labour, they remain still between 
both in h state of continual fluctuation. 
How impolitic, therefore, are those laws 
which promg»tc the accumulation of wealth 
among the rich ; more impolitic still, in 
attempting to increase the depression on 
poverty. 

Bacon, the English philosopher, com- 
ares money to manure. “ If gathered in 
caps,” says he, “ it dqps no good ; on 
the contrary, it becomes offensive. But 
being spread, though never so thinly, 
over the surface of the earth, it enriches 
the whole country.” Thus the wealth a 
nation ]>osscsscs must expatiaj;, qi* it is 
of no benefit to the public ; it becomes 
rather a grievance, wliere matrinaohial 
Jaws thus confine it to a few. 

But this restraint upon matrimonial 
community, even considered in a physical 
light, is injurious. As those who rear up 
animals take all possible pains to cross 
the strain, in order to improve the breed ; 
so in those' countries where marriage is 
most free the inhabitants are found every 
age to improve in stature and in beauty ; 
on the contrary, where it is confined to a 
casU^ a tribe^ or an horde^ as among the 
Gaours, the Jews, or the Tartars, each 
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division soon assumes a family likeness, 
every tribe d^enerates into peculiar 
deformity. Hence it may be easily in- 
ferred, that if the mandarines here are 
resolved only to marry among each other, 
they will soon produce a posterity with 
mandarine tices; and we shall see the 
heir of some honourable family scarce 
equal to the abortion of a country farmer. 

These are a few of the obstacles to 
marriage here, and it is certain they have, 
in some measure, answered the end, for 
celibacy is both frequent arid fashionable. 
Old bachelors appear abroad without a 
mask, and old maids, my dear Fum 
Hoam, have been absolutely known to 
^gle. To confess in friendship, if I were 
an Englishman I fancy I should be an 
old bachelor myself ; 1 should never find 
courage to run through all the adventures 
prescribed by the law. I could submit 
to court my mistress herself upon reason- 
able terms, but to court her father, her 
mother, and a long tribe of cousins, aunts, 
and relations, and then stand the butt of 
a whole country church, — I would as 
soon turn tail, and make love^^ to her 
grandmother. 

I can conceive no other reason for thus 
loading matrimony with so many prohi- 
bitions, unless it that the country was 
thought already too populous, and this 
was found to be the most effectual means 
of thinning it. If this was the motive, 

I cannot but congratulate the wise pro- 
jectors on the success of their scheme. 

“ Hail, O ye dim-sighted politicians, ye 
weeders of men 1 *Tis yours to clip the 
wing of industry, and convert Hymen to 
a broker. */Tis 3 rours to behold small 
objects Vitfi a microscopic eye, but to 
be bKigl to those which require an extent 
of vision. *Tis yours, O ye discemers of 
mankind 1 to lay the line between society, 
and weaken that force by dividing, which 
should bind with united vigour. *Tis 
yours to introduce national real distress, 
m order to avoid the imaginary distresses 
of a few. Your actions can be justified 
by an hundred reasons like truth ; they 
can be opposed by but a few reasons, and 
those reasons are true.”— Farewell. 


LETTER LXXIII. 

From Lion Chi Altanp to HingpOt by the way 
oj Moscow, 

Age, that lessens the enjoyment of life, 
increases our desire of living. Those 
dangers which, in the vigour of youth, we 
hadflearned to despise, assume new terrors 
as we grow old. Our caution increasing 
as our years increase, fear becomes at last 
the prevailing passion of the mind; and 
the small remainder of life is taken up 
in useless efforts to keep off our end, or 
provide for a continued existence. 

Strange contradiction in our nature, and 
to which even the wise are liable ! If I 
should judge of that part of life which lies 
before me by that which I have already 
seen, the prospect is hideous. Experience 
tells me, that my past enjoyments have 
brought no real felicity; and sensation 
assures me, that those I have felt are 
stronger than those which are yet to come. 
Yet experience and sensation in vain per- 
suade ; hope, more powerful than either, 
dresses out the distant prospect in fancied 
beauty ; some happiness in long perspec- 
tive stiU beckons me to pursue ; and, like 
a losing gamester, every new disappoint- 
ment increases my ardour to continue the 
game. 

Whence, my friend, this increased love 
of life, wliich grows upon us with our 
years ? whence comes it, that we thus make 
greater efforts to preserve our existence 
at a period when it becomes scarcely worth 
the keeping ? Is it that nature, attentive to 
the preservation of mankind, ingjeases our 
wishes to live, while she lessens our enjoy- 
ments ; and, as she robs the senses of every 
pleasure, equips imagination in the spoil?' 
Life would be insupportable to an old man, 
who, loaded with infirmities, feared death 
Vio more than in the vigour of manhood : 
the numberless calamities of decaying 
nature, and the consciousness of survivmg 
every pleasure, would at once induce him, 
with his own hand, to terminate the scene 
of misery : but, happily, the contempt of 
death forsakes him at a time when only it 
coft^ ^,be prejudicial ; and life acquires an 
imaginS^value, in proportion as its real 
value is ncanorc. 

Our attachment to every object around 
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us increases, in general, from the length 
of our acquaintance with it. ** I would 
not choose,” says a French philosopher, 
“ to see an old post pulled up, with which 
I had been long acquainted.” A mind 
long habituated to a certain set of objects 
insensibly becomes fond of si^eing them, 
visits them from habit, and parts frbm 
them with reluctance; from nence pro- 
ceeds the avarice of the old in every kind 
of possession. They love the world and 
all that it produces ; they love life and all 
Its advantages ; j;iot because it gives them 
pleasure, but because they have known it 
long. 

Chinvang the Chaste, ascending the 
throne of China, commanded that all who 
were unjustly detained in prison during 
the preceding reigns should be set free. 
Among the number who came to thank 
their deliverer on this occasion there ap- 
peared a majestic old man, who, falling 
at the emperor’s feet, addressed him as 
follows ; — “ Great father of China, behold 
a wretch, now eighty-five years old, who 
was shut up in a dungeon at the age of 
twenty-two. I was imprisoned, though a 
stranger to crime, or without being even 
confronted by my accusers. I have now 
lived in solitude and darkness for more 
lhan fifty years, and am grown familiar 
with distress. As yet, dazzled with the 
splendour of that sun to which you have 
restored me, I have been wandering the 
streets to find some friend tliat would assist, 
or relieve, or remember me ; but ^my 
friends, my family, and relations are all 
dead, aft am forgotten. Permit me, 
then, O Chinvang, to wear out the wretched 
remains of life in my former prison : the 
walls of my dungeon are to me more 
pleasing than the most splendid palace ; I 
have not long to live^ and shall be unhappy 
except I spend the rest of my days where 
my youth was passed, — in that prison from 
which you were pleased to release me.” 

The old man’s passion for confinement 
is similar to that we all have for life. We 
are habituated to the prison, we look round 
with discontent, are displeased with the 
abode, and yet the length of our camiiA^ 
only increases our fondness for tl^e^ll. 
The trees we have planted, the Muses we 
haT'fi built, or the posterity we liave be- 


gotten, all serve to bind us closer to earth, 
and embitter our parting. Life sues the 
young like a new acquaintance ; the com- 
panion, as yet unexhausted, is at once 
instructive and amusing: its company 
pleases ; yet, for all this, it is but little 
regarded. To us who are decided in years 
life appears like an old friend ; its jests 
have been anticipated in former conversa- 
tion ; it has no new story to make us smile, 
no new improvement with which to sur- 
prise, yet still we love it ; destitute of every 
enjoyment, still we love it, husband the 
wasting treasure with increased frugality, 
and feel all the poignancy of anguish in the 
fatal separation. 

Sir Philip Mordaunt was young, beau- 
tiful, sincere, brave, an Englishman. He 
had a complete fortune of his own, and the 
love of the king his master, which was 
equivalent to riches. Life opened all her 
treasure before him, and promised a long 
succession of future happiness. He came, 
tasted of the entertainment, but was dis- 
gusted even in the beginning. He pro- 
fessed an aversion to living ; was tired of 
walking found the same circle ; had tried 
every enjoyment, and found them all grow 
weaker at egery repetition, ” If life be in 
youth so displeasing,” cried he to himself, 

I ” what will it appear when age comes on ? 
' if it be at present indifferent, sure it will 
then be execrable.” This thought em- 
bittered every reflection ; till at last, with 
all the serenity of perverted reason, he 
ended the debate with a pistol ! Had this 
self-deluded man been apprised, that ex- 
istence grows more desirable to us the 
longer we exist, he would have then faced 
old age without shrinking, he v&ul^ have 
boldly dared to live, and served tnat society 
by his future assiduity, which he haSely 
injured by his desertion. — Adieu. 

LETTER LXXIV. 

From Lien Chi AlUingi to Fum Hoantt First 

President of the Ceremonial Academy at 

Pekin in China, 

In reading the newspapers here I have 
reckoned up not less than twenty-five great 
men, seventeen very great men, and nine 
very extraordinary men, in less than the 
compass of half a year. “These,” said 
the gazettes, “ are the men that posterity 
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are to gaze at with admiration ; these the 
Staines that fame will be employed in hold- 
ing up for the astonishment of succeeding 
ages/’ Let me see-— forty-six great men 
in half a year amount to just ninety-two 
in a year, wonder how posterity will 
be able to rememlicr them all, or whether 
the people, in future times, will have any 
other business to mind, but that of getting 
the catalogue by heart. 

Does the mayor of a corporation make 
a speech? he is instantly set down for a 
great man. Does a pedant digest his com- 
monplace book into a folio? he quickly 
becomes great. Does a jioet string up 
trite sentiments in rhyme? he also bc- 
^Somes the great man of the hour. How 
diminutive soever the object of admiration, 
each is followed by a crowd of still more 
diminutive admirers. The shout begins 
in his train; onward he marches to im- 
mortality; looks back at the pursuing 
crowd with self-satisfaction ; catching all 
the oddities, the whimsies, the absurdities, 
and the littlenesses of conscious greatness, 
by the way. 

I \vas yesterday invited by a gehtlcman 
to dinner, who jiromised that our enter- 
tainment should consist of a^haunch of 
venison, a turtle, and a great man. I came 
according to appointment. The venison 
was fine, the turtle good, but the great 
man insupportable. The moment I ven- 
tured to speak, 1 was at once contradicted 
with a snaj). 1 attempted, by a second 
and a third assault, to retrieve my lost 
reputation, but was still beat back with 
confusion. I was resolved to attack him 
once more from entrenchment, and turned 
the coiwersjation upon the government of 
China: but even here he asserted, snapi)ed, 
and fcc'itradicted as before. “ 1 leavens,” 
thought I, ” this man pretends to know 
China even better than myself ! ” I looked 
round to see who was on my side; but 
every eye was fixed in admiration on the 
great man: I therefore at last thought 
proper to sit silent, and act the pretty gen- 
tleman during the ensuing conversation. 

When a man has once secured a circle 
of admirers, he may be as ridiculous here 
as he thinks proper ; and it all passes for | 
elevation of sentiment or learnea absence. ' 
If he transgresses the common forms of 


breeding, mistakes even a teapot for a to- 
bacco-box, it is said that his thoughts are 
fixed on more important objects : to speak 
and to act like the rest of mankind, is to 
be no greater than they. There is some- 
thing of oddity in the very idea of great- 
ness; for we are seldom astonished at a 
thing very much resembling ourselves. 

When the Tartars make a Lama, their 
first care is to place him in a dark corner 
of the temple : here he is to sit half con- 
cealed from view, to regulate the motion 
of his hands, lips, and ey. 2 S ; but, above 
all, he is enjoined gravity and silenee. 
This, however, is but the prelude to his 
apotheosis: a set of emissaries arc des- 
patched among the people, to cry up his 
piety, gravity, and love of raw flesh ; the 
people take them at their word, approach 
the Lama, now become an idol, with the 
most humble prostration ; he receives their 
addresses without motion, commences a 
god, and is ever after fed by his priests 
with the spoon of immortality. The same 
receipt in this country serves to make a 
great man. The idol only keeps close, 
sends out his little emissaries to be hearty 
in his praise ; and straight, whether states- 
man or author, he is set down in the list 
of fame, continuing to be praised while it 
is fashionable to praise, or while he pru- 
dently keeps his minuteness concealed 
from the public. 

I have visited many countries, and have 
been in cities without number, yet never 
did I enter a town which could not produce 
ten or twelve of those little great men; all 
fancying themselves known to **ie rest of 
the world, and complimenting each other 
upon their extensive reputation. It is 
amusing enough when two of these domes- 
tic prodigies of learning mount the stage 
fcpf ceremony, and give and take praise 
from each other. I have been present 
when a German doctor, for having pro- 
nounced a panegyric upon a certain monk, 
was thought the most ingenious man in 
the world ; till the monk soon after divided 
this reputation by returning the compli- 
ment; by which means they both marched 
off universal applause. 

The su'ne degree of undeserved adulation 
that atteSus our great man while living, 
often also follows him to the tomb. It 
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frequently happens that one of his little 
admirers sits down, big with the important 
subject, and is delivered of the history of 
his life and writings. This may i>rol)ably 
be called the revolutions of a life between 
the fireside and the easy chair. In this 
we learn the year in which 1^ was born, 
at what an early age he gave symptoms 
of uncommon genius and application, to- 
gether with some of his smart sayings, 
collected by his aunt and mother while yet 
but a boy. The next botik introduces him 
to the university, where we are informed 
of his amazing progress in learning, his 
excellent skill in darning stockings, and 
his new invention for ]3apciing book^ j 
to save the covers. lie next makes his 
appearance in the republic of letters, and 
jniblishes his folio. Now tlic colossus is 
reared ; Ins works arc eagerly bought 
up by all the juirchascrs of scarce books. 
The learned societies invite him to be- 
come a member : he disputes against some 
foreigner with a long Latin name, coiujiiers 
in the controversy, is complimented hy 
several authors of gravity and importance, 
is excessively fond of egg-sauce with his 
pig, becomes president of a literary club, 
and dies in the meridian of his glory. 
Happy they who thus have some little 
faithful attendant, who never forsakes 
them, but prepares to wrangle and to pi*aise 
against every opposer; at once ready to 
increase their pride while living, and their 
character when dead! For you .and I, 
my friend, who have no humble adnjirer 
thus to attend us ; we, who neither arc, 
nor never ^ill be, great men, and who do 
not much care whether we are great men 
or no ; at least let us strive to lie honest 
men, and to have common sense. -T«Adicii. 

LETTER T.XXV. 

To i/ie same. 

There are numbers in this city who live 
by writing new books ; and yet there are 
thousands of volumes in every large library 
UT\read and forgotten. This, upon my 
arrival, was one of those contradictior^s 
which 1 was unable to account forji^^'^is 
it possible,” said I, “that there ^jit^ldbe 
any demand for new books, befftc those | 
already published are read ? Can there he ] 


; so many employed in producing a com- 
, modity with which the market is already 
j overstocked — and with goods also belter 
i than any of modern manufacture 

What at first view appearcil an incon- 
sistence, is a proof at once of this ]')cople’s 
wisdom and refinement. Efen allowing 
the works of their ancestors belter written 
than theirs, yet those of the modems ac- 
quire a real value, by being marked with 
the impression of the times. Antiquity 
has been in the possession of others ; the 
present is our own : let us first, 1 hen; fore, 
learn to know what belongs to ourselves, 
j and then, if we have leisiiie, cast our re- 
llections liack to the reign of Shonou, who 
governed twenty thousand years before Ilur 
creation of the moon. 

The volumes of antiquity, like medals, 
may very well serve to amuse the curious ; 
but the works of the modems, like the 
current coin of a kingdom, arc much better 
for immediate use : the former arc often 
prized above their intrinsic value, and kept 
with care; the latter seldom pass for more 
than they are worth, and are often subject 
to the nrbrcilcss hands of sweating 
and clipping compilers: the works of anti- 
quity are cv^ praised, those of the moderns 
read; the treasures of our ancestors have 
' our esteem, and w’e boast the passion; 

: those of contemiiorary genius engage our 
heart, although we blush to own it. Tlie 
visits we pay the former resemble those we 
pay the great, — the cer^ony is trouble- 
some, and yet such as wc would not choose 
to forego; our acfjuaintancc with modern 
books is like sitting with a friend,— our 
pride is nid flattered in the interview, but 
j it gives more internal satisfaction. ^ 

I In proportion as society refines, new 
books must ever become more nccc^sAry. 
Savage r u^ icityis reclaimed by oral adino- 
niTion alone ; but the elegant excesses of 
refinement are best corrected by the still 
voice of studious inquiry. In a polite age 
almost every person becomes a reader, and 
receives mo^e instniction from the press 
than the pulpit. The preaching bonze 
may instruct the illiterate peasant; but 
nothing less than the insinuating address 
of a fine writer can win its way to an heart 
already relaxed in all the effeminacy of 
refinement. Books are necessary to cor- 
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rect the vices of the polite ; but those vices 
Aa-e ever changing, and the antidote should 
be changed accordingly — should still be 
new. 

Instead, therefore, of thinking the num- 
ber of new publications here too great, I 
could wish it'still greater, as they are tlie 
most useful instruments of reformation. 
Every country must be instructed eitlicr by 
writers or preachers : but as the number 
of readers increases, the number of hearers 
is proportionally diminished ; the writer 
becomes more useful, and the preaching 
bonze less necessary. 

Instead, therefore, of complaining that 
writers are overpaid, when their works 
procure them a bare subsistence, I should 
imagine it the duty of a state, not only to 
encourage their numbers, but tlieir industry. 
A bonze is rewarded with immense riclics 
for instructing only a few, even of the 
most ignorant of the people \ and sure the 
poor scholar should not beg his bread, 
who is capable of instructing a million. 

Of all rewards, I grant, the most pleas- 
ing to a man of real merit is fame ; but a 
pdite age, of all times, is that in which 
scarcely any share of merit can acquire it. 
What numbers of fine writers jn the latter 
empire of Rome, when refinement was 
carried to the highest pitch, have missed 
that fame and immortality which they had 
fondly arrogated to themselves! Ilow 
many Greek authors, who wrote at that 
period when Con^itantinoplc was the re- 
fined mistress of the empire, now rest, 
either not printed or not read, in the libra- 
ries of Europe I Those who came first, 
while either state as yet was barbarous, 
carried^all Jhe reputation away. Authors, 
as the age refined, became more numerous, 
and tluiir numbers destroyed their fame. 
It is but natural, therefore, for the writer, 
when conscious that his works will not 
procure him fame hereafter, to endeavour 
to make them turn out to his temporal 
interest here. 

Whatever be the motives which induce 
men to write, whether avarice or fame, 
the countrv becomes most wise and happy 
in which they most serve for instructors. 
The countries where sacerdotal instruction 
alone is permitted remain in ignorance. 


superstition, and hopeless slavery. In 
England, where there are as many new 
books published as in all the rest of Europe 
together, a spirit of freedom and reason 
reigns among the ])cople : they have been 
often known to act like fools ; they are 
generally foivid to think like men. 

The only danger that attends a multi- 
plicity of publications is, tliat some of 
them may be calculated to injure rather 
than benefit society. But where writers 
arc numerous, they also serve as a check 
upon each other ; and pei:Jiaps a literary 
inquisition is the most terrible punish- 
ment that can be conceived to a literary 
transgressor. 

But, to do the English justice, there arc 
but few offenders of this kind ; their pub- 
lications, in general, aim cither at mending 
tlie heart, or improving the common weal. 
The dullest writer talks of virtue, and 
liberty, and benevolence, with esteem ; 
tells liis true story, filled with good and 
wholesome advice ; warns against slavery, 
bribery, or the bite of a mad dog; and 
dresses up his little useful magazine of 
knowledge and entertainment at least 
with a good intention. The dunces of 
France, on the other hand, who have less 
encouragement, are more vicious. Ten- 
der hearts, languishing eyes, Leonora in 
love at thirteen, ecstatic transports, stolen 
blisses, are the frivolous subjects of their 
frivolous memoirs. In England, if a 
bawdy blockhead thus breaks in on 
the community, he sets his whole frater- 
nity in a roar ; nor can he escape, even 
though he should fly to imbTlity for 
shelter. 

Thus, even dunces, my friend, may 
make themselves useful. But there are 
others, whom nature has blessed with 
iptalents above the rest of mankind ; men 
capable of thinking with precision, and 
impressing their thought with rapidity; 
beings who diffuse those regards upon 
, mankind, which others contract and settle 
I upon themselves. These deserve every 
honour from that community of which 
th^ are more peculiarly the children ; 
to giefc', I would give my heart, since to 
them I\m indebted for Us humanity, — 
Adieu. 
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LETTER LXXVI. 

From Hingfo to Lien Chi Altangiy by the way 

of Mi*SC07V. 

I STILT, remain at 'i'erki, where I have 
rccciveil that money which was remitted 
liere in order to release me fi^m captivity. 
My fair companion still improves iif my 
esteem ; the more I know her mind, her 
beauty becomes more poignant : she 
appears charming, even among the 
daughters of Circassia. 

Yet, were I examine her beauty with 
the art of a statuary, I should find num- 
bers here that far surpass her ; nature 
has not granted her all the boasted 
Circassian regularity of feature, and yet 
she greatly exceeds the fairest of the 
country in the art of seizing the affections. 
“ Whence,” have I often said to myself, 
“this resistless magic that attends even 
moderate charms ? Though 1 regard the 
beauties of tlie country with admiration, 
every interview weakens the impression ; 
but the form of Zelis grows upon my 
imagination — 1 never behold her without 
an increase of tenderness and respect. 
Whence this injustice of the mind, in 
prefen'ing imperfect beauty to that which 
nature seems to have finished with care ? 
Whence the infatuation that he whom 
a comet could not amaze, should be 
astonished at a meteor ?” When reason 
was thus fatigued to find an answer, my 
imagination imrsued the subject, and this 
was the result. 

I fan^d myself placed between two 
landscape!l|i this called the Region of 
Beauty, and that the Valley of the Graces ; 
the one adomed with all that luxuriant 
nature could bestow ; the fruits of various 
climates adorned the trees — the grove 
resounded with music — the gale breathed 
perfume— every charm that could arise 
from symmetry and exact distribution 
were here conspicuous, — the whole offer- 
ing a prospect of pleasure without end. 
The Valley of the Graces, on the other 
hryid, seemed by no means so inviting ; the I 
streams and the groves appeared just as ' 
they usually do in frequented cou^jplflfs ; j 
no magnificent parterres, no c^cert in ■ 
the grove, the rivulet was edged with ! 
wiSeds, gpid the rook joined its voice to | 


that of the nightingale. All was simplicity 
and nature. • 

The most striking objects ever first 
allure the traveller. I entered the Region 
of Beauty with increased curiosity, and 
promised myself endless sjUisfaction in 
being introduced to the presioing goddess. 

I perceived several strangers, who entered 
with the same design ; and what surprised 
me not a little was, to see several others 
hastening to leave this abode of seeming 
felicity. 

After some fatigue, I had at last the 
honour of being introduced to the god- 
dess who represented Beauty in person. 
She was seated on a throne, at the fool^ 
of which stood several strangers, lately 
introduced like me, all regarding her 
form in ecstasy. 

“ Ah, what eyes I what lips ! how clear 
her complexion ! how perfect her shape ! ” 
At these exclamations Beauty, with 
downcast eyes, would endeavour to 
counterfeit modesty, but soon again look- 
ing round as if to confirm every spec- 
tator tn his favourable sentiments : some- 
times shTj would attempt to allure us by 
smiles; and at intervals would bridle 
back, in o^dcr to inspire us with respect 
as well as tenderness. 

This ceremony lasted for some time, 
and had so much employed our eyes that 
we had forgot all this wdiile that the 
goddess was silent. We soon, however, 
began to perceive the defect. “ What,” 
said we, among each other, “ are we to 
have nothing but languishing airs, soft 
looks, and inclinations of the head ? 
Will the goddess only deign^to satisfy, 
our eyes?” Upon this, one of tlwi com- 
pany stepped up to present her with spmc 
fruits he had gathered by the way.* She 
received the present most sweetly smiling, 
and with one of the whitest hands in the 
world, but still not aword escaped her lips. 

I now found that my companions grew 
weary of their homage ; they went off one 
by one, a»d resolving not to be left 
behind, I offered to go in my turn, when, 
just at the door of the temple, I was 
called back by a female whose name was 
Pride, and who seemed displeased at the 
behaviour of the company. “ Where are 
you hastening?” said she to mp with an 
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angry air ; “ the goddess of Beauty is 
here.” — “I have been to visit her, 
madam,” replied I, “ and find her more 
beautiful even tli.m report had made her.” 
— “ And why then will you leave her ? ” 
added the female. — “I have seen her 
long enoughj” returned I ; “ I have got 
all her features by heart. Her eyes are 
still the same. Her nose is a very fine one, 
but it is still just such a nose now as it 
was half an hour ago : could she throw a 
little more mind into her face, perhaps I 
should be for wishing to have more of her 
company.” — “ What signifies,” replied 
my female, “ whether she has a mind or 
jaot ? has she any occasion for a mind, so 
formed as she is by nature ? If she had 
a common face, indeed, there might be 
some reason for thinking to improve it ; 
but when features are already perfect, 
every alteration would but impair them. 
A fine face is already at the point of per- 
fection, and a fine lady should endeavour 
to keep it so : the impression it would 
receive from thought would but disturb 
its whole economy.” 

To this speech I gave no reply, but 
made the best of my way to the Valley of 
the Graces. 1 lere I found alk those who 
before had been my companions in the 
Region of Beauty, now upon the same 
errand. 

As we entered the valley, the prospect 
insensibly seemed to improve j we found 
everything so natural, so domestic, and 
pleasing, that our minds, which before 
were congealed in admiration, now relaxed 
into gaiety and good-humour. We had 
designed to pay our respects to the pre- 
siding goddess, but she was nowhere to 
be found. One of our companions 
assertCil that her temple lay to the right, 
another to the left, a third insisted that it 
was straight before us, and a fourth, that 
we had left it behind. In short, we 
found everything familiar and charming, 
but could not determine where to seek for 
the Grace in person. « 

In this agreeable incertitude we passed 
several hours,. and though very desirous | 
of finding the goddess) by no means | 
impatient of the delay. Every part of ; 
the valley presented some minute beauty, 1 
which, without offering itself, at once | 


stole upon the soul, and captivated us 
with the charms of our retreat. Still, 
however, we continued to search, and 
mighl si ill hav(^ conlimiod, hnd wc not 
been intcrru]ncd by a voice, which, 
though we could not see from whence it 
came, add resided us in this manner : — “ If 
you would find the goddess of Grace, seek 
her not under one form, for she assumes 
a thousand. Ever changing under the 
eye of inspection, her variety, rather than 
her figure, is pleasing. In contemplating 
her beauty, the eye glitics over every 
perfection with giddy delight, and capable 
of fixing nowhere, is charmed with the 
whole. She is now Contemplation with 
solemn look, again Compassion with 
humid eye ; she now .sparkles with joy, 
soon every feature speaks distress ; her 
looks at times invite our aj^proach, at 
others repress our ])resumption : the god- 
dess cannot be properly called beautiful 
under any one of these forms, but by com- 
bining them all she becomes irresistibly 
pleasing. ” — Adieu. 

LETTER I.XXVIT, 

From Lien Chi Aitanfj^i to Fum /fonm, First 
PresUeni of the Ceremonial Academy at 
Pekin in China. 

The shops of London arc as well furnished 
as those of Pekin. Those of London 
have a picture hung at their door, inform- 
ing the passengers what they have to sell, 
as those at Pekin have a board to assure 
the buyer that they have no intent to 
cheat him. ^ - 

I was this morning to buyfisilk for a 
nightcajx Immediately upon entering 
the mercer’s shop, the master and his 
two men, with wigs plastered with powder, 
appeared to ask my commands. They 
were certainly the civillest people alive ; 
if I but looked, they flew to the place 
where I cast my eye ; every motion of 
mine sent them nmning round the whole 
shop for my satisfaction. I informed 
them that I wanted what was good, and 
they showed me not less than forty pieces, 
ap(( each was better than the former, the 
preftii:^t pattern in nature, and the fittest 
in the ^l^ld for nightcaps. “My very 
good frieSa,” said I to the mercer, “you 
must not pretend to instruct me in silkS ; 
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I know these in particular to be no better 
than your mere flimsy bungees.” — “ That 
may be/’ cried the’ mercer, who, T after- 
wards found, had never contradicted a 
man in his life : “I cannot pretend to say 
but they may ; but I can assure you, my 
I.ady Trail has had. a sack f«(im this piece 
this very morning.” — ** But, friend, ’^said 
I, “though my lady has chosen a sack 
from it, 1 see no necessity that I should 
wear it for a nightcap. ” — ‘ ‘ That may be,” 
returned he again; “yet what becomes 
a pretty lady, will at any time look well 
on a handsome gentleman.” This short 
compliment was thrown in so very season- 
ably upon my ugly face, that even though 
I disliked the silk, I desired liim to cut 
me off the pattern of a nightcap. 

While this business was consigned to 
his journeymen, the master himself took 
down some pieces of silk still finer than 
any I had yet seen, and spreading them 
before me, “There,” cries he, “there’s 
beauty ; my Lord Snakeskin has bespoke 
the fellow to this for the birthnight this 
very morning ; it would look charmingly 
in waistcoats.” — “But I don’t want a 
waistcoat,” replied I. “Not want a 
waistcoat ! ” returned the mercer: “then 
I would advise you to buy one ; when 
waistcoats are wanted, you may depend 
upon it they will come dear. Always 
buy before you w’ant, and you arc sure to 
l)c well used, as they say in Chcapside.” 
There was so much justice in his advice, 
that I could not refuse taking it ; besides, 
the sillsfc^hich was really a good one, 
incrcase^he temptation ; so I gave orders 
for that too. 

As I was waiting to have my bargains 
measured and cut, which, I know not 
how, they executed but slowly, during the 
interval the mercer entertained me with 
the modem manner of some of the no- 
bility receiving company in their morning 
jowns. “Perhaps, sir,” adds he, “you 
have a mind to see what kind of silk is 
universally worn.” Without waiting for 
my reply, he spreads a piece before me, 
which might be reckoned beauti ful g «^en 
in China. “ If the nobility,” c^^fllnues 
he, “ were to know I sold th'*!' to any 
under a Right Honourable, I sliould cer- 
tainly lose their custom; you see, my 


lord, it is at once rich, tasty, and quite 
the thing.” — “ 1 am no loixl,” interruptefl 
I . — ** I beg pardon,” cried he; “ but be 

leased to remember, when you intend 

uying a morning gown, that you had an 
ofier from me of something 'yorth money. 
Conscience, sir, conscience is my way of 
dealing; you may buy a morning gown 
now, or you may stay till they become 
dearer and less fashionable ; but it is not 
my business to advise.” In short, most 
reverend Fum, he persuaded me to buy a 
morning gowm also, and would probably 
have persuaded me to have bought half 
the goods in his shop, if I had stayed 
long enough, or was furnished with suf» 
ficient money. 

Upon returning home, I could not help 
reflecting, with some astonishment, how 
this very man, with such a confined edu- 
cation and capacity, was yet capable of 
turning me as he thought proper, and 
moulding me to his inclinations. I knew 
he was only answering his own purposes, 
even while he attempted to appear so- 
licitous j?ibout mine : yet, by a voluntary 
infatuation, a sort of passion, compounded 
of vanity and good -nature, I walked into 
the snare %vith my eyes open, and put 
myself to future pain in order to give him 
immediate pleasure. The wisdom of the 
ignorant somewhat resembles the instinct 
of animals ; it is diffused in but a very 
narrow sphere, but within that circle it 
acts with vigour, uniformity, and success. 
— Adieu. 

LETTER LXXVIII. 

TV the same. 

From my former accounts ^u %nay be 
apt to fancy the English the most ridicu- 
lous people under the sun. Th^y are 
indeed ridiculous ; yet every other nation 
in Europe is equally so ; each laughs at 
each, and the Asiatic at all. 

1 may upon another occasion point 
out what is most strikingly absurd in 
other countries ; I shall at present confine 
myself only to France. The first national 
peculiarity a traveller meets upon entering 
that kingdom is an odd sort of staring 
vivacity in cveiy eye, not excepting even 
the children ; the people, it seems, have 
got it into their heads, that they have 
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more wit than others, and so stare, in 
order to look smart. 

I know not how it happens, but there 
aijpcars a sickly delicacy in the faces of 
their finest women. This may have intro- 
duced the of paint, and paint produces 
wrinkles; so that a fine lady shall look 
like a hag at twenty-three. But as, in 
some measure, they never appear young 
so it may be equally asserted, that they 
actually think themselves never old; a 
gentle miss shall prepare for new con- 
quests at sixty, shall hobble a rigadoon 
when she can scarce walk out without 
a crutch; she shall affect the girl, play 
rher fan and her eyes, and talk of senti- 
ments, bleeding hearts, and expiring for 
love, when actually dying with age. Like 
a departing philosopher, she attempts to 
make her last moments the most brilliant 
of her life. 

Their civility to strangers is what they ^ 
are chiefly proud of ; and, to confess sin- ' 
cerely, their beggars are the very politest 
beggars I ever knew : in other places a 
traveller is addressed with a piteovs whine, 
or a sturdy solemnity, but a French beggar 
shall ask your charity with a very genteel 
bow, and thank you for it ^^ith a smile 
and shrug. 

Anotlier instance of this people^s breed- 
ing I must not forget. An Englishman 
would not speak his native language in a 
company of foreigners, where he was sure 
that none unders^Lood him; a travelling 
Hottentot himself would be silent if ac- 
quainted only with the language of his 
country; but a Frenchman shall talk to 
you w'hetlyjr you understand his language 
or notf n^cr troubling his head whether 
you. have learned French, still he keeps 
up the conversation, fixes his eye full in ' 
your face, and asks a thousand cpicstions, 
which he answers himself, for want of a 
more satisfactory reply. 

But their civility to foreigners is not 
, half so great as their admiration of them- 
selves. Everything that belongs to them 
and their nation is great, magnificent be- 
yond expression, quite romantic! every 
garden is a ])aradise, every hovel a palace, 
and every woman an angel. They shut 
their eyes close, throw their mouths wide 
open, aiid cry out in a rapture, ** Sacn! 


what beauty ! 0 Cid! what taste ! Mart 
de ma vie ! what grandeur 1 was ever any 
people like ourselves? we arc the nation 
of men, and all the rest no better than 
two-legged barbarians.” 

I fancy the French would make the best 
, coo^s in the^world if they had but meat ; 

I as it is, they can dress you out five dif- 
‘ ferent dishes from a nettle- top, seven from 
a dock-leaf, and twice as many from a 
frog’s haunches : these cat prettily enough 
when one is a little used to them, are easy 
of digestion, and seldom overload the 
stomach with crudities. They seldom 
dine under seven hot dishes: it is true, 
indeed, with all this magnificence, they 
seldom spread a cloth before the guests ; 
but in that I cannot be angry with them, 
since those wdio have got no linen on 
their backs may very well be excused for 
wanting it upon their tables. 

Even religion itself loses its solemnity 
among them. Upon their roads, at about 
every five miles distance, you see an 
image of the Virgin Mary, dressed .up 
in grim head-cloths, painted cheeks, and 
an old red petticoat ; before her a lamp 
is often kept burning, at which, with the 
saint’s permission, I have frequently 
lighted my pipe. Instead of the Virgin, 
you are sometimes presented with a cru- 
cifix, at other times with a wooden Saviour, 
fitted out in complete garniture, with 
sponge, spear, nails, pincers, hammer, 
bees’ -wax, and vinegar-bottle. Some of 
these images, 1 have been told, came down 
from heaven ; if so, in heaven ^V^y have 
but bungling workmen. 

In passing through their towns you 
frequently see the men sitting at the doors 
knitting stockings, while the care of culti- 
vating the ground and pruning the vines 
falls to the women. This is, perhaps, the 
reason why the fair sex are granted some 
peculiar privileges in this country; par- 
ticularly, when they can get horses, of 
riding without a side-saddle. 

But I begin to think you may find this 
description pert and dull enough ; perhaps 
it 4|^so ; yet, in general, it is the manner 
in WaHi the French usually describe 
forcigneKy and it is but just to force a part 
of that ridicule back upon them, which 
they attempt to lavish on others.— -Adieu. 
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LETTER I.XXIX. 

To the same. 

Thk two theatres which serve to amuse 
the citizens here are again opened for 
the winter. The mimetic troops, different 
from those of the state, b^in their cam- 
paign when all the others quit the lield ; 
and at a time when the Europeans cease 
to destroy eaeh other in reality, they arc 
entertained with mock battles upon the 
stage. 

The dancing master once more shakes 
his quivering feet ; the carpenter prepares 
his paradise of pasteboard; the hero re- 
solves to cover his forehead with brass, 
and the heroine begins to scour up her 
copper tail, preparative to future opera- 
tions; in short, all are in motion, from 
the theatrical letter cairier, in yellow 
clothes, to Alexander the Great that 
stands on a stool. 

Both houses liave already commenced 
hostilities. War, open war, and no quarter 
received or given ! Two singing women, 
like heralds, have begun the contest ; the 
whole town is divided on this solemn oc- 
casion ; one has the finest pipe, the other 
the finest manner; one curtsies to the 
ground, the other salutes the audience 
with a smile ; one comes on with modesty 
which asks, the other with boldness which 
extorts, applause ; one wears powder, the 
other has none ; one has the longest waist, 
but the other ai)pcars most easy : all, all 
is important and serious ; tlie towq as yet 
nersma^s in its neutrality; a cause of 
such molnent demands the most mature 
deliberation; they continue to exliibit, 
and it is very possible this contest may 
continue to please to the end of the season. 

But the generals of either army have, 
as I am told, several reinforcements t'^ 
lend occasional assistance. If they pro- 
duce a pair of diamond buckles at one 
house, we have a pair of eyebrows that 
can match them at the other. If we out- 
do them in our attitude, they can overcome 
ns by a shrug; if we can bring more 
children on the stage, they can bring more 
guards in red clothes, who and 

shoulder their swords to the ast onishment 
of every spectator. • 

They t^ me here, that people frequent 


the theatre in order to be insti*ucte<l as 
well as amused. I smile to hear tlse 
assertion. If I ever go to one of their 
playhouses, what with trumpets, hallooing 
behind the stage, and bawling upon it, I 
am quite dizzy before the i|Erformance is 
over. If 1 enter the house \lith any senti- 
ments in my head, I am sure to have 
I none going away, the whole mind being 
filled with a dead march, a funeral pro- 
cession, a cat-call, a jig, or a tempest. 

There is, perhaps, nothing more easy 
tlian to write properly for the English* 
theatre ; I am amazed that none are 
apprenticed to the trade. The author, 
when well acquainted with the value of 
thunder and lightning ; when versed i'f! 
all the mystery of scene-shifting and trap- 
doors ; when skilled in tire proper periods 
to introduce a wire-walker or a waterfall ; 
when instructed in every actor’s ])eculiar 
talent, and capable of adapting his speeches 
to the supposed excellence; when thus 
instructed, he knows all that can give a 
modern audience pleasure. One player 
shines in an exclamation, another in a 
groan, •a third in a horror, a fourth in a 
start, a fifth in a smile, a sixth faints, and 
a seventl^ fidgets round the stage with 
peculiar vivacity; that piece, therefore, 
will succeed best, where each has a proper 
opportunity of shining : the actor’s busi- 
ness is not so much to adapt himself to 
the poet, as the poet’s to adapt himself to 
the actor. . 

Tlic great secret, therefore, of tragedy- 
writing at present is a perfect acquaint- 
ance with theatrical ah’s and oh’s; a 
certain number of these, interspersed with 
gods ! tortures ! racks I and« damnation I 
shall distort every actor almost into con- 
vulsions, and draw tears from evoi^ spec- 
tator ; a proper use of these will infallildy 
fill the whole house with applause. But, 
above all, a whining scene must strike 
most forcibly. I would advise, from my 
present knowledge of the audience, the 
two favourite players of the town to intro- 
duce a scene of this sort in every play. 
Towards the middle of the last act 1 
would have them enter with wild looks 
and outspread arms : there is no necessity 
for speaking, they are only to groan at 
each other ; they must vary the tones of 
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exclamation and despair through the whole 
Chcalrical gamut, wring their figures into 
every shajie of distress, and, when their 
calamitijs have drawn a proper quantity 
of tears from the sympathetic spectators, 
tliey may go off in dumb solemnity at 
difierent dcAh's, clapping their hands, or 
slapping their pocket -holes : this, which 
may be called a tragic pantomime, will 
answer every purpose of moving the 
passions as well as words could have done, 
and it must save those expenses which go 
’ to reward an author. 

All modern plays that would keep the 
audience alive must be conceived in this 
manner ; and, indeed, many a modem 
^play is made up on no other jilan. This 
IS the merit that lifts up the heart, like 
opium, into a rapture of insensibility, and 
can dismiss the mind from all the fatigue 
of thinking : this is the elo(iuence that 
shines in many a long- forgotten scene, 
which has been reckoned excessively line 
upon acting ; this the lightning that flashes 
no less in the hyperbolical tyrant, who 
breakflisls on the wind, than in little 
Norval, as harmless as the babe unborn. 

-Adieu. 

LETTER LXXXl’ 

To the same. 

I HAVic always regarded the spirit of 
mercy w'hich appears in the Chinese laws 
with admiration. An order for the exe- 
cution of a criminfil is carried from court 
by slow journeys of six miles a day, but a 
pardon is sent down with the most rapid 
dispatch. If five sons of the same father 
be guilty of the same oflence, one of them 
is forgi>jeii, ,\n order to continue the family, 
and comfort his aged parents in their 
decline. 

Similar to this, there is a spirit of mercy 
breathes through the laws of England, 
which some erroneously endeavour to 
suppress ; the laws, however, seem unwill- 
ing to punish the offender, or to furnish 
the officers of justice with every means of 
acting with severity. Those who arrest 
debtors are depied the use of arms ; the | 
nightly watch is permitted to repress the 
disorders of^ the drunken citizens only 
with clul)s ; justice, in such a case, seems 
to hide her terrors, and permits some 


i offenders to escape rather than load any 
I with a punishment disproportioned to the 
crime. 

Thus it is the glory of an Englishman, 
that he is not only governed by laws, but 
that these are also tempered by mercy ; a 
' country restrained by severe laws, and 
tho^e, too, executed with severity (as in 
Japan), is under the most terrible species 
of tyranny ; a royal tyrant is generally 
dreadful to the great, but numerous penal 
laws grind every rank of people, and 
chiefly those least able ti' resist oppres- 
sion, — the poor. 

It is very possible thus for a people to 
j bpeome slaves to laws of their own enact- 
' ing, as the Athenians were to those of 
Draco. “ It might first happen,” says the 
historian, “that men with peculiar talents 
for villainy attempted to evade the ordi- 
nances already established ; their practices, 
therefore, soon brought on a new law 
levelled against them; but the same 
degree of cunning which had taught the 
knave to evade the former statutes, taught 
him to evade the latter also ; he flew to 
new shifts, while justice pursued with new 
ordinances ; still, however, he kept his 
proper distance, and whenever one crime 
w^as judged penal by the state, he left 
committing it, in order to practise some 
un forbidden species of villainy. Thus the 
criminal against whom the threatenings 
were denounced always escaped free, 
while the simple rogue alone felt the 
rigour of justice. In the meantime, penal 
laws became numerous ; almost, every 
person in the state, unknoif mgly, at 
different times offended, and was every 
moment subject to a malicious prosecu- 
tion.” In fact, penal laws, instead of 
preventing crimes, are generally enacted 
rafter the commission ; instead of repross- 
j ing the growth of ingenious villainy, 
only multiply deceit, by putting it upon 
new shifts and expedients of practising 
with impunity. 

Such laws, therefore, resemble the 
guards which are sometimes imposetl 
upon tributary princes, apparentl}w in- 
dc<5¥^i<3 secure them from danger, 
reality/t^onfinn their captivity. ^ 

Penal laws, it must be allowed, secure 
property in a state, but they also diminis'li 
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personal security in the same proportion : 
there is no positive law, how equitable 
soever, that may not be sometimes capable 
of injustice. When a law enacted to 
make theft punishable with death happens 
to be equitably executed, it can at best 
only guard our possessionsif but when, 
by fayour or ignorance, justice ’pro- 
nounces a wrong verdict, it then attacks 
our lives, since, in such a case, the whole 
community suffers with the innocent vic- 
tim : if, therefore, in order to secure the 
effects of one *ian, I should make a law 
which should take away the life of 
another, in such a case, to attain a smaller 
good, I am guilty of a gieater evil ; io 
secure society in the possession of a bauble, 
I render a real and valuable possession 
precarious. And indeed the experience 
of eveiy age may serve to vindicate the 
assertion. No law could be more just 
than that called les(s majesiatisj when 
Rome was governed by cmpciors : it 
was but reasonable, that every conspiracy 
against the administration should be 
detected and punished : yet what terrible 
slaughters succeeded in consequence of 
its enactment ! proscriptions, stranglings, 
poisonings, in almost every family of 
distinction; yet all done in a legal way, — 
every criminal had his trial, and lost his 
life by a majority of witnesses. 

And such will ever be the case, where 
punishments arc numerous, and where a 
weak, vicious, but above all, where a 
mercenary magistrate is concerned jin 
their yga^ution : such a man desires to 
see pena^ laws increased, since he loo 
frequently has it in his ])0wer to tum 
them into instruments of extortion ; in 
such hands, the more laws, the wider 
means, not of satisfying justice, but ot 
satiating avarice. 

A mercenary magistrate, who is re- 
warded in proportion, not to his integrity, 
but to the number he convicts, must be a 
person of the most unblemished character, 
or he will lean on the side of cruelty; 
and when once the work of injustice is 
birguu, it is impossible to tell how far it j 
will proceed. It is said of the ! 

that, naturally, it is no way raw ious ; but j 
when once it has tasted hunfen flesh, it 
becomes tiie most voracious animal of the 


forest, and continues to persecute man- 
kind ever after. A corrupt magistrate 
may be considered as a human hyaena : he 
begins, perhaps, by a private snap, he goes 
on to a morsel among friends, he proceeds 
to a meal in public, from jwmeal he ad- 
vances to a surfeit, and at laS sucks blood 
like a vampire. 

Not into such hands should the admi- 
nistration of justice be entrusted, but to 
those who know how to reward as well as 
to punisli. It was a fine saying of Nangfu 
the emperor, who, being told that his 
enemies had raised an insurrection in one 
of the distant provinces, “Come, then, 
my friends,” said he, “follow me, and I 
promise you that we shall quickly destrojT 
them.” He marched forward, and the 
rebels submitted upon his approach. All 
now thought that he would take the most 
signal revenge, but were surprised to see 
the c.nptivcs treated with mildness and 
humanity. “ How ! ” cries his first minis- 
ter, “is this the manner in which you 
fulfil your promise ? your royal W'ord was 
given tliat your enemies should be dc- 
stroyecJ; and behold you have pardoned 
all, and even caressed some I ” — “ I pro- 
mised,” leplied the emperor with a 
generous air, ''‘Xo destroy my enemies; I 
have fulfilled my word, for see they are 
enemies no longer; I have made friends 
of them.” 

This, could it always succeed, were the 
true method of dcstro)ung the enemies of 
a state; well it were, if rcw'ards and 
mercy alone could regulate the common- 
wealth : but since punishments are some- 
times necessary, let them gt least 
rendered terrible, by being <iKeo«ted but 
seldom ; and let Justice lift her sword 
ratlier to terrify than revenge. — Aliicu. 

LETTER LXXXI. 

To the same, 

I HAVE as yet given you but a short 
and impesTect dc.scription of the ladies of • 
Pmgland. Woman, my friend, is a subject 
not easily understood, even in China ; 
what, therefore, can be expected from my 
knowledge of the sex, in a country wliere 
they are universally allowed to be riddles, 
and I but a stranger ? 
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To confess a truth, I was afraid to begin 
<the description, lest the sex should un- 
dergo some new revolution before it was 
finished ; and my picture should thus 
become old before it could well be said 
to have every been new. To-day they arc 
lifted upon stilts ; to-morrow they lower 
their heels, and raise their heads : their 
clothes at one time are bloated out with 
whalebone; at present they have laid 
their hoops aside, and are become as slim 
as mennaids. All, all is in a state of con- 
tinual fluctuation, from the mandarine’s 
wife who rattles through the street in her 
chariot, to the humble sempstress who 
clatters over the pavement in iron-shod 
‘pattens. 

What chiefly distinguishes the sex at 
present is the train. As a lady’s quality 
or fashion was once determined here by 
the circumference of her hoop, both are 
now measured by the length of her tail. 
Women of moderate fortunes arc con- 
tented with tails moderately long; but 
ladies of true taste and distinction set no 
bounds to their ambition in this particular. 
I am told the lady mayoress, on* days of 
ceremony, carries one longer than a bcll- 
wcther,pf Jiautam, whose tail,^you know, 
is trundled along in a wheelbarrow. 

Sun of China, what contradictions do 
we find .in this strange world 1 not only 
the people of difierent countries think in 
opposition U) each other, but the inhabi- 
tants of a single island arc often found 
inconsistent with themselves. Would 
you believe it ? this very people, my 
Fum, who are so fond of seeing their 

S ^omen wi^h long tails, at -the same time 
ock thfiir thorses to the very rump I 
But you may easily guess, that I am no 
ways •Jisjileased with a fashion which 
tends to increase a demand for the com- 
modities of the East, and is so very bene- 
ficial to the country in which I was born. 
Nothing can be belter calculated to 
increase the price of silk than the present 
manner of dressing. A lady’s train is 
not bought but at .some expense, and 
after it has swept the public walks for a 
very few evenings, is fit to be worn no 
longer: more iulk must be bought in 
order to repair the breach, and some 
ladies of peculiar economy are thus found 


to patch up their tails eight or ten times 
in a season. This unnecessary consump- 
tion may introduce poverty here, but then 
we shall be the richer for it in China. 

The Man in Black, who is a professed 
enemy to this manner of ornamenting the 
tail, assures,, me there are numberless 
inconveniences attending it, and that a 
lady dressed up to the fashion is as much 
a cripple as any in Nankin. But his 
chief indignation is levelled at those who 
dress in this manner, without a proper 
fortune to support it. He assures me, 
that he has known some who would have 
a tail though they wanted a petticoat; 
apd others, who, without any other pre- 
tensions, fancied they became ladies 
merely from the addition of three super- 
fluous yards of ragged silk. “ I know a 
thrifty good woman,” continues he, “who, 
thinking herself obliged to cariy a train 
like her betters, never walks from home 
without the uneasy apprehension of wear- 
ing it out too soon : every excursion she 
makes gives her new anxiety ; and her 
train is every bit as importunate, and 
wounds her peace as much, as the bladder 
we sometimes see tied to the tail of a cat.” 

Nay, he ventures to affirm, that a train 
may often bring a lady into the most 
critical circumstances : “ for, should a 
rude fellow,” says he, “ offer to come up 
to ravish a kiss, and the lady attempt to 
avoid it, in retiring she must necessarily 
tread upon her train, and thus fall fairly 
upon her back; by which means, every 
one knows — her clothes may be^oiled.” 

The ladies here make no <^iuple to 
laugh at the smallness of a Chinese 
slipper ; but I fancy our wives in China 
would have a more real cause of laughter, 
could they but see the immoderate length 
tof an European train. Head of Confucius ! 
to view a human being crippling herself 
witli a great unwieldy tail for our diver- 
sion. Backward she cannot go, forward 
she must move but slowly ; and if ever 
she attempts to turn round, it must be in 
a circle not smaller than that described 
by the wheeling crocodile, when it would 
fac^ttj;^ assailant. And yet to think that 
all this confers importance and majesty ! 
to think \aat a lady acquires additional 
I respect from fifteen yards of tr^ng 
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taffety I I cannot contain — ^ha 1 ha I ha ! 
this is certainly a remnant of European 
barbarity : the female Tartar, dressed in 
sheep skins, is in far more convenient 
drapery. Their own writers have some- ' 
times inveighed against tiie absurdity of 
this fashion ; but perhaps it kus nevei^been 
ridiculed so well as upon the Italian 
theatre, where Pasquariello being engaged 
to attend on the Countess of Fernambroco, 
having one of his hands employed in 
canying her muff, and the other her 
lapdog, he baars her train majestically 
along, by sticking it in the waistband of 
his breeches. — Adieu. 

LETTER LXXXII. 

To ifie 

A DISPUTE has for some time divided the 
philosophers of Europe : it is debated 
whether arts and sciences are more service- 
able or prejudicial to mankind? They 
who maintain the cause of literature en- 
deavour to prove their usefulness from the 
impossibility of a large number of men 
subsisting in a small tract of country with- 
out them ; from the pleasure which attends 
the acquisition ; and from the influence 
of knowledge in promoting practical 
morality. 

They who maintain the opposite opinion , 
display the happiness and innocence of ■ 
those uncultivated nations who live with- | 
out learning ; urge tlie numerous vices ! 
which are to be found only in polished | 
societ^^enlarge upon the oppression, the ' 
crueltyT^nd the blood which must neces- 
sarily be shed, in order to cement civil 
society ; and insist upon the happy equality 
of conditions in a barbarous state, pre- 
ferable to the unnatural subordination of a 
more refined constitution. 

This dispute, which has already given 
so much employment to speculative indo- 
lence, has been managed with much ardour, 
and (not to suppress our sentiments) with 
but little sagacity. They who insist that 
the sciences are .useful in refined society 
are certainly right, and they who maintain 
that barbarous nations are morr-^^&ppy 
without them are right also : but when 
one sidej for this reasop, attempts to prove 
tfiem as universally useful to the solitary 


barbarian as to the native of a crowded 
commonwealth; or when the other en- 
deavours to banish them as prejudicial to 
all society, even from populous states as 
well as from the inhabitants of the wilder- 
ness, they are both wrong ; si/:e that know- 
ledge which makes the happiness of a 
refined European, would be a tomient to 
the precarious tenant of an Asiatic wdld. 

Let me, to prove this, transport the 
imagination for a moment to the midst of 
a forest in Siberia. There we behold the 
inhabitant, poor indeed, but equally fond 
of happiness with the most refined philo- 
sopher of China. The earth lies uncul- 
tivated and uninhabited for miles aroumi 
him : his little family and he the sole and 
undisputed possessors. In such circum- 
stances nature and reason will induce him 
to prefer a hunter’s life Jo that of culti- 
vating the earth. He will certainly adhere 
to that manner of living which is carrietl 
on at the smallest expense of labour, and 
that food w'hich is most agreeable to the 
appetite ; he will prefer indolent, though 
precarious, luxury to a laborious, though 
pennanent, competence ; and a knowledge 
of his own happiness will determine him to 
persevere in native barbarity. 

In like manner, his happiness will in- 
cline him to bind himself by no law : laws 
are made in order to secure present pro- 
perty ; but he is possessed of no property 
which he is afraid to lose, and desires no 
more than will be suflioient to sustain him ; 
to enter into compacts with others, would 
be undergoing a voluntary obligation with- 
out the expectance of any rew'ard. He 
and his countrymen are tenants, not rival*, 
in the same inexhaustible fofest^ the in- 
creased possessions of one by no ijieans 
diminish the expectations arising from 
equal assiduity in another; there is no 
need of laws, therefore, to repress ambi- 
tion, where there can be no mischief at- 
tending its most boundless gratification, 

Our solitary Siberian will, in like man- 
ner, find tke sciences not only entirely use- 
I less in directing his practice, but disgusting 
! even in specidation. In every contem- 
' plation our curiosity must be first excited, 
by the appearances of things, before our 
j reason undergoes the fatigue of invest!* 
gating the causes. Some of those appear- 
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ances are produced by experiment, others 
by minute inquiry ; some arise from a 
knowledge of foreign climates, and others 
from an intimate study of our own. But 
there are few objects, in comparison, which 
present then^selves to the inhabitant of a 
barbarous country ; the game he hunts, 
or the transient cottage he builds, make 
up the chief objects of his concern ; his 
curiosity, therefore, must be proportion- 
ably less ; and if that is diminished, the 
reasoning faculty will be diminished in 
proportion. 

Besides, sensual enjoyment adds wings 
to curiosity. W e consider few obj ects with 
^rdent attention, but those which have 
some connexion with our wishes, our 
pleasures, or our necessities. A dasire of 
enjoyment first interests our passions in 
the pursuit, points out the oliject of inves- 
tigation, and reason then comments where | 
sense has led the way. An increase in ! 
the number of our enjoyments, therefore, 
necessarily produces an increase of scientific 
research : but in countries where almost 
every enjoyment is wanting, reasqn there 
seems destitute of its great inspirer, and j 
speculation is the business of fools when 
it becomes it.«i own reward. 

The barbarous Siberian is too wise, 
therefore, to exhaust his time in quest ! 
of knowledge, which neither curiosity | 
prompts nor pleasure impels him to pursue, i 
When told of the exact admeasurement of ; 
a degree upon the equator at Quito, he | 
feels no pleasure in the account; when I 
informed that such a discovery tends to 
promote navigation and commerce, he 
fvids himself no way interested in either. 
A disc<i./en^* which some have pursued ; 
at the hazard of their lives, affects him 
with neither astonishment nor pleasure, j 
lie is satisfied with thoroughly understand- | 
ing the few objects which contribute to his | 
own felicity ; he knows the properest places 
-where to lay the snare for the sable, and 
discerns the value of furs with more than 
European sagacity. More extended know- 
ledge would only serve to render him 
unhappy; it might lend a ray to show 
him the misery of his situation, but could 
not guide him in his efibrlis to avoid it. 
Ignorance is the liappiness of the iDoor. 

The misery of being endows with 


sentiments above its capacity of fruition 
is most admirably described in one of the 
fables of Lokman, the Indian moralist. 
“An elephant that had been peculiarly 
serviceable in fighting the battles of Wist- 
now was ordered by the god to wish for 
whatever he louglit proper, and the desire 
should be attended with immediate grati- 
fication. The elephant thanked his bene- 
factor on bended knees, and desired to be 
■ endowed with the reason and the faculties 
I of a man. Wistnow was soiry to hear the 
foolish request, and endeavoured to dis- 
suade him from his misplaced ambition ; 
but finding it to no purpose, gave him at 
' last such a portion of wisdom, as could 
correct even the Zendavesta of Zoroaster. 
The reasoning elephant went away re- 
joicing in his new acquisition ; and though 
his body still retained its ancient form, he 
found his appetites and passions entirely 
altered. H c first considered, that it would 
not only be more comfortable, but also 
more becoming, to wear clothes ; but un- 
haj)pily he had no method of making them 
himself, nor had he the use of speech to 
demand them from others; and this was 
' the first time he felt real anxiety. He 
soon perceived how much more elegantly 
men were fed than he"; therefore he began 
to loathe his usual food, and longed for 
those delicacies which adorn the tables of 
princes : but here again he found it im- 
possible to be satisfied, for though he could 
easily obtain flesh, yet he found it impos- 
sible to dress it in any degree of perfection. 
In short, every pleasure that col)<^*‘ibuted 
to the felicity of mankind scrvcG only to 
render him more miserable, as he found 
himself utterly deprived of the power of 
enjoyment. In this manner he led a re- 
pining, discontented life, detesting himself, 
and displeased with his ill-judged ambi- 
tion ; till at last his benefactor, Wistnow, 
taking compassion on his forlorn situation, 
restored him to the ignorance and die hap- 
piness wliich he was originally formed to 
enjoy,'" 

No, my friend, to attempt to introduce 
the^iences into a nation of wandering 
barflSiktans, is only to render them more 
miserable iian ever nature designed they 
should be. A life of simplicity is best 
fitted to a state of solitude. 
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The great lawgiver of Russia attempted 
to improve the desolate inhabitants of 
Siberia, by sending among them some of 
the politest men of Europe. The conse- 
quence lias shown, that llie country was as 
yet unfit to receive tliem ; they languished 
for a time, with a sort of cjystic malady ; 
every day degenerated from thcmsdlves, 
and at last, instead of rendering the country 
more polite, they conformed to the soil, 
and put on barbarity. 

No, my friend, in order to make the 
sciences useful jn any country, it must fii-st 
become poiiulous ; the inhabitant must go 
through the different stages of liuntcr, j 
shepherd, and husbandman ; then, when | 
property becomes valuaiile, and cons*c- 
qucntly gives cause for injustice — then, 
when laws are appointed to repress injury, 
and secure possession — when men, by the 
sanction of those laws, become possessed of 
superfluity — when luxury is thus intro- 
duced, and demands its continual supply, 
—then it is that the sciences become 
necessary and useful ; the state then cannot 
subsist without them ; they must then be 
introduced, at once to teach men to draw 
the greatest possible quantity of pleasure j 
from circumscribed possession, and to re- \ 
strain them within the bounds of moderate j 
enjoyment 

The sciences arc not the cause of luxury, 
but its consequence; and this destroyer 
thus brings with it an antidote which resists 
the vi rulence of its own poison. Ily assert- 
ing that luxury introduces the sciences, we 
assert a^ruth ; but if, with those who | 
reject tih utility of learning, we assert | 
that the sciences also introduce luxury, 
we shall be at once false, absurd, and 
ridiculous. — Adieu. 

LETTER LXXXTII. , 

From Lien Chi Aii/rnjfi to Iling/Of hy itie way 
of Moscow, 

You are now arrived at an age, my son, ! 
when pleasure dissuades from application ; ■ 
but rob not, by present gratification, all j 
die succeeding period of life of its happi- ' 
ness. Sacrifice a little pleasure at first to 1 
the expectance of greater. The s^i?y of , 
a few years wiU make the rest of life ! 
completely easy. ^ 

• But instead of continuing the subject 


myself, take the following instructions, 
borrowed from a modem philosopher 
China. “ He who has begun his fortune 
by study, will cirrtainly confirm it by per- 
severance. The love of books damps the 
passion fi*rpleasure; and whoa this jiassion 
is once extinguished, life is then cheaply 
supported : tliiis a man being possessed of 
more than he wants, can never be subject 
to great disappointments, and avoids all 
those mernncssc'- which indigence some- 
times unavoidably produces. 

“ Tlierc is unspeakable ideasurc attend- 
ing Ihe life of a voluntary student. The 
first lime T read an excellent book, it is to 
me just as if I had g.ained a new friend : 
when 1 read over a book I have penised* 
before, it resonjblcs the meeting with an 
old one. Wc ought to lay hold of every 
incident in life for improvement, the trifling 
.as well as the important. * It is not one 
diamond alone which ghres lustre to 
another; a common coarse stone is also 
employed for that purpose. Thus I ought 
to draw advantage from the insults and 
contempt I meet with from a worthless 
fellow. • His brutality ought to induce 
me to self-examination, and correct every 
blemish tl^it may have given rise to his 
calumny. 

“Yet with all the pleasures and profits 
which are generally produced by learning, 
parents often find it difficult to induce 
their children to study. They often seem 
dragged to what wears ^the appearance of 
ai)plication. Thus, being dilatory in the 
beginning, all future hopes of eminence 
are entirely cut off. If they find themselves 
obliged to write two lines more polite 
than ordinary, their pencil th^ sterns aS 
heavy as a mill-stone, and they spend leu 
years in turning two or three periodsVith 
propriety, 

“ These persons are most at a loss when 
a banquet is almost over ; the plate and 
the dice go round, that the number of little 
verses, which each is obliged to repeat, 
may be del^rm ined by chance. The booby, 
when it comes to his tuni, appears quite 
stupid and insensible. The company 
divert themselves with his confusion ; and 
sneers, winks, and whispers are circulated 
i at his expense. As for him, he opens a 
j pair Qf large heavy eyes, stares at all about 
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]\im, and even offers to join in the laugh, 
"without ever considering himself as the 
burden of all their good humour. 

“But it is of no importance to read 
much, except you be regular in your rcr ' 
ing. If it be interrupted for any coiisider- 
al)le time, it can never be attended with 
proper improvement. There are some 
who study for one day with intense appli- 
cation, and repose themselves for ten days 
after. But wisdom is a coquette, and must 
be courted with unabating assiduity. 

“It was a saying of the ancients, that 
a man never opens a book without reaping 
some advantage by it. I say with tliem, : 
that every book can serve to make us more | 
'expert, except romances, and these are no | 
better than instruments of debauchery, j 
They are dangerous fictions, where love j 
is the ruling passion. | 

“ The most indecent strokes there pass ! 
for turns of wit j intrigue and criminal ' 


inculcate virtue by so leaky a vehicle the 
author must be a philosopher of the first 
rank. But in our age we can find but few 
fir.st-rate ph ilosophers. 

“Avoid such jierformanccs where vice 
assumes the face of virtue ; seek wisdom 
and knowledgp, without ever thinking you 
have 'found them. A man is wise, while 
he continues in the pursuit of wisdom ; 
but when he once fancies that lie has found 
the object of his inquiiy, he then becomes 
a fool. Learn to pursue virtue from the 
man that is blind, who nevq^ makes a step 
without first examining the ground with 
' his staff. 

“The world is like a vast sea ; mankind 
like a vessel sailing on its tempestuous 
bosom. Our prudence is its sails, the 
sciences serve us for oars, good or bad 
fortune arc the favourable or contrary 
winds, and judgment is the rudder; with- 
out this last the vessel is tossed by every 


liberties for gallantry and politeness. As- 
signations, and even villainy, are put in 
such strong lights, as may inspire even 
grown men with the strongest passion; 
how much more, therefore, ougnt the 
youth of cither sex to dread them, whose 
reason is so weak, and whose hearts are 
so snscc])tible of passion ? 

“To slip in by a back-door, or leap a 
wall, are accomplishments that, when 
handsomely set off, enchant a young heart. 
It is true, the plot is commonly wound up 
by a marriage, concluded with tlie consent 
of parents, ami adjusted by every ceremony 
prescribed by law. But as in the body 
of the work there are many passages that 
offend good morals, overthrow laudable | 
customs, tvioiate the laws, and destroy the 
duties most essential to society, virtue is 
thereby exposed to the most dangerous 
attacks. 

“ But, say some, the authors of these 
romances have nothing in view, but to 
represent vice punished, and virtue re- 
warded. Granted. But will the greater 
number of readers take notice of these 


! billow, and will find shipwreck in every 
breeze. In a word, obscurity and indi- 
gence are the parents of vigilance and 
economy ; vigilance and economy of riches 
and honour; riches and honour of pride 
and luxury ; pride and luxury of impurity 
and idleness ; and impurity and idleness 
again produce indigence and obscurity. 
Such arc the revolutions of life.” — Adieu. 


LETTER LXXXIV. 

From Lien Chi Altangi to Finn Ifoavt^ First 
President v/ the Ceremonial Academy at 
Pekin in China. 

I FANCY the character of a poet k^ii'every 
country the same; fond of enjoying the 
present, careless of the future; his con- 
versation that of a man of sense, his actions 
those of a fool ; of fortitude able to stand 
^nmoved at the bursting of an earthquake, 
yet of sensibility to be affected by the 
breaking of a teacup. Such is his cha- 
racter, which, considered in every light, 
is the very opposite of that which leads to 
riches. 


])unishments and rewards? Are not their The poets of the West are as remark- 
minds carried to something else? Can it ! able for their indigence as their genius, 
be imagined that the art with which the j and among the numerous hospitals 
author inspires the love of virtue can over- | designed to relieve the poor, I have heard 
come that crowd of tlioughts which sway of but one Erected for the benefit of de- 
them to licentiousness? To be able to I cayed authors. This was founded by Pope 
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Urban VIIL, and called The Retreat 
OF THE Incurables ; intimating, that it 
was equally imj)ossible to reclaim the 
patients who sued for reception from 
poverty or from poetry. To be sincere, 
were I to send you an account of the lives 
of the Western poets, eilhex ancient or 
noclern, 1 fancy you would think *me j 
employed in collecting materials for a 
history of human wretchedness. 

Ilomcr is the first poet and beggar of 
note among the ancients : he was blind, 
and sung his Ijallads about the streets; 
but it is observed, that his mouth was ! 
more frequently filled with verses than 
with bread. Plautus, the comic poet, was 
better o(F, — he had two tra^les; he was a 
poet for his diversion, and helped to turn a 
mill in order to gain a livelihood. Terence 
was a slave ; and Boethius died in a gaol. 

Among the Italians, I’aulo Borghesc, 
almost as good a poet as Tasso, knew 
fourteen different trades, and yet died be- 
cause he could get employment in none. 
Tasso himself, who had the most amiable 
character of all poets, has often been 
obliged to borrow a crown from some 
friend, in order to pay for a month's sub- 
.sistence: he has left us a pretty sonnet, 
addressed to his cat, in which he begs the 
light of her eyes to write by, being too 
poor to afford himself a candle. But 
Bentivoglio, poor Bentivoglio ! chiefly 
demands our pity. His comedies will 
last with the Italian language % he dissi- 
pated a noble fortune in acts of charity 
and bem^lence ; but, falling into misery 
in his oIa^lge, was refused to be admitted 
into an hospital which he himself had 
erected. 

In Spain, it is said, the great Cervantes 
died of hunger ; and it is certain that the 
famous Camoens ended his days in an, 
hospital. 

If we turn to France, we shall there find 
even stronger instances of the ingratitude 
of the public. Vaugelas, one of the poli- 
test writers and one of the honestest men 
of his time, was sumamed the Owl, from 
his being obliged to keep within all day, 
and venture out only by night, t^-ftAigh 
fear of his creditors. His last will is 
very remarkable. After having Ifcqueathed 
aSl his worldly substance to the discharg- 


ing his debts, he goes on thus ; “ But, as 
there still may remain some creditors^ 
unpaid, even after all that I have shall be 
j disposed of, in such a case it is my last 
I will, that my body should be sold to the 
; surgeons to the best advanta^, and that 
! the purchase should go to Ihedischarging 
those debts which 1 owe to society ; .so 
that if I could not, while living, at least 
when dead I may be useful.” 

Cassandre was one of the greatest ge- 
niuses of his time, yet all his merit could 
not procure him a bare subsistence. 
Being by degrees driven into an hatred 
of all mankind, from the little pity he 
found amongst them, he even ventured 
at last ungratefully to impute his calami- * 
tics to Providence. In his last agonies, 
when the priest entreated him to rely 
on the justice of Heaven, and ask mercy 
from him that made him, — “If God,” 
replies he, “has shown me no justice 
here, what reason have I to expect any 
from him hereafter?” But being an- 
j swered, that a suspension of justice was 
j no argument that should influce us to 
doubt (ff its reality, — “ Let me enti-c,'it 
I you,” continued his confessor, “ by all 
that is deny;, to be reconciled to Got' 
your father, your maker, and friend.” — 
“No,” replied the exasperated wretch, 

“ you know the manner in which he left 
me to live ; and,” pointing to the straw 
on which he was stretched, “you see the 
manner in which he leayes me to die ! ” 

But the .sufferings of the poet in other 
countries is nothing when compared to his 
distresses here ; the names of Spenser and 
Otway, Butler and Dryden, arc eveiy day 
mentioned as a national repr(;^d^: somd 
of them lived in a state of precarious indi- 
gence, and others literally died of iMiifjgcr. 

At present the few poets of England 
no longer depend on the great for sub- 
sistence ; they have now no other patrons 
but the public, and the public, collectively 
considered, is a good and a generous 
master. Ij is, indeed, too frequently mis- 
taken as to the merits of every candidate 
for favour; but to make amends, it is 
never mistaken long. A performance, 
indeed, may be forced for a time into 
reputation, but, destitute of real merit, it 
soon sinks ; time, the touchstone of what 
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is truly valuable,^ will soon discover the 
and an author should never arro- 
gate to himself any share of success, till 
his works have been read at least ten years 
with satisfaction. 

A man of btters at present, whose works 
are valuable, 'us perfectly sensible of their 
value. Every polite member of the com- 
munity, by buying what he writes, con- 
tributes to reward him. The ridicule, 
therefore, of living in a garret might have 
been wit in the last age, but continues 
such no longer, because no longer true. 
A writer of real merit now may easily be 
rich, if his heart be set only on fortune ; 
and for those who have no merit, it is but 
^t that such should remain in merited 
obscurity. He may now refuse an invita- 
tion to dinner, witliout fearing to incur 
his patron’s displeasure, or to starve by 
remaining at home, lie may now venture 
to appear in company with just such clothes 
as other men generally wear, and talk even 
to princes with all the conscious sujDeriority 
of wisdom. Though he cannot boast of 
fortune here, yet he can bravely assert the 
dignity of independence. — Adieu. ^ 

LETTER LXXXV. 

To the same. 

I HAVE interested myself so long in all the 
concerns of this people, that 1 am almost 
become an Englishman ; 1 now begin to 
read with jdeasure of their taking towns 
or gaining battles, and secretly wish dis- 
appointment to all the enemies of llritain. 
Yet still my regard to mankind fills me 
with concern for their contentions. I could 
v^ish to ^ set? the disturbances of Europe 
once more amicably adjusted: I am an 
enemy .to nothing in this good world but 
war; I hate fighting between rival states ; 
I hate it between man and man ; I hate 
fighting even between women ! 

I aheady informed you that, while 
Europe was at variance, we were also 
threatened from the stage with an irrecon- 
cilable opposition, and that our singing 
women were resolved to sing at each other 
to the end of the season. O my friend, 
those fears were just ! They are not only 
determined to sing at each other to the 
end of the season, but, what is worse, to 


sing the same song; and, what is still 
more insupportable, to make us pay for 
hearing. 

Tf ilicy he for war, for my pari, 1 should 
advise them to have a public congress, aiul 
there fairly squall at each other. “What 
signifies sounding the trumpet of defiance 
at a tlistance,* and calling in the town to 
fight their battles? I would have them 
come boldly into one of the most open and 
frequented streets, face to face, and there 
try their skill in quavering. 

However this may be, resolved I am 
that they shall not touch one single piece 
of silver more of mine. Though I have 
cars for music, thanks be to I leaven, they 
arc not altogether ass’s cars. What ! Polly 
and the JMckpocket to-night, Polly and the 
Pickpocket to-morrow night, and Polly 
and the Pickpocket again ! 1 want patience. 
1 ’ll hear no more. M y soul is out of tune ; 
all jarring discord and confusion. Rest, 
rest, ye dear three clinking shillings in my 
pocket’s bottom; the music you make is 
more harmonious to my spirit, than catgut, 
rosin, or all the nightingales that ever 
chirruped in petticoats ! 

Rut what raises my indignation to the 
I greatest degree is, that this piping does 
I not only pester me on the stage, but is my 
punishment in private conversation. Wliat 
Is it to me, whether the “fine pipe” of the 
one or the “great manner” of the other 
be preferable? what care I, if one has a 
iKJtter top or the other a nobler bottom ? 
how am 1 concerned, if one sings from the 
stomach or the other sings with a -snap? 
Yet, paltry as these matters are, tdley make 
a subject of debate wherever T go ; and 
this musical dispute, especially among the 
fair sex, almost always ends in a very 
unmusical altercation. 
f Sure the spirit of contention is mixed 
with the very constitution of the people I 
Divisions among the inhabitants of other 
countries arise only from their higher con- 
cerns, but subjects the most contemptible 
are made an affair of party here ; the spirit 
is carried even into their amusements. 

I The very ladies, whose duty should seem 
I to ail'v the impetuosity of the opposite 
. sex, become themselves party champions, 

I engage in ^le thickest of the fight, scold 
i at each other, and show their courage, evea 
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at the expense of their lovers and their 
beauty. 

There are even a numerous set of poets 
who help to keep up the contention, and 
write for the stage. Mistake me not ; I 
do not mean pieces to be acted upon it, 
but panegyrical verses on tlie^erformers, 
— for that is the most universal method of 
writing for the stage at present. It is the 
business of the stage poet, therefore, to 
watch the appearance of every new player 
at his own house, and so come out next 
day with a llainjting copy of newspaper 
verses. In these, nature and the actor 
may be set to run races, the player always 
coming off victorious \ or nature may mis- 
take him for herself; or old ShakespearS 
may put on his winding-sheet, and pay him 
a visit ; or the tuneful Nine may strike up 
their harps in his praise; or, should it 
happen to be an actress, Venus, the beau- 
teous queen of love, and the naked Graces, 
are ever in waiting : the lady must be her- 
self a goddess bred and born ; she must — 
but you shall have a specimen of one of 
these poems, which may convey a more 
precise idea. 

On seeing Mrs, ferfonn in the charncter 

of . 

To you, bright fair, the Nine address their lays, 
^nd tune iny feeble voice to sing tliy praise. 

'I’he heartfelt power of every charni divin 
Who can withstand their all-commanding shine? 
See how .she moves along with every grace. 
While soul-brought tears steal down each shining 
face! 

She speaks, — 'tis rapture all and nameless bliss ! 
Ye gods ! what transport e’er compared to thi.s ! 
As whe1iN»fPaphian groves the Queen of I.ovc, 
With fond complaint, addressed the listening 
Jove, 

*Twas joy and endless blisses all around. 

And rocks forgot their hardness at tlie sound. 
Then, first, at last e’en Jove was taken in. 

And felt her charms, without disguise, within. | 

And yet think not, my friend, that I ^ 
have any particular animosity against the 
champions who are at the head of tlie 
present commotion; on the contrary, I 
could find pleasure in the music, if served 
up at proper intervals ; if I heard it only 
on proper occasions, and not about it 
wherever I go. In fact, I could pati»nize 
them both ; and as an instance of my con- 
descension in this particular, ^hey may 
ceme and give me a song at my lodgings, 


on any evening when I am at leisure, pro- 
vided they keep a becoming distance, and# 
stand, while they continue to entertain me, 
with decent humility at the door. 

You perceive I have not read the seven- 
teen books of Chinese cereii^nies to no 
purpo.se. I know the proper^hare of re- 
spect due to every rank in society. S tage- 
players, fire-eaters, singing women, dancing 
do^, wild beasts, and wire-walkers, as 
their efforts are exerted for our amusement, 
ought not entirely to be despised. The 
laws of every country should all»w" them 
to play tlicir tricks at least with impunity. 
They should not be branded with the igno- 
minious appellation of vagabonds ; at least 
they deserve a rank in society equal to the 
mystery of barbers or undertakers, and, 
could my influence extend so far, they 
should be allowed to earn even forty or 
fifty pounds a year, if eminent in their 
profession. 

I am sensible, however, that you will 
censure me for profusion in this respect, 
bred up as you are in the narrow prt^’uclices 
of Eastern fmgality. You will undoubt- 
edly ass At, that such a stipend is too great 
for so useless an employment. Yet how 
will your sun>rise increase, when told that, 
though the law holds them as vagabonds, 
many of them earn more than a thousand 
a year! You are amazed. There is cause 
for amazement. A vagabond with a thou- 
sand a year is indeed a curiosity in nature ; 
a wonder far surpassing the flying fish,^ 
petrified crab, or travelling lobster. How-* 
ever, from my great love to the profession, 

I would willingly have them divested of 
their contempt, and part of their finery ; 
the law should kindly take thei^iii||lcr the* 
wing of protection ; fix them into a cor- 
poration, like that of the barbers; and 
^abridge their ignominy and their pensions. 
As to their abilities in other respects, I 
would leave that entirely to the public, who 
are certainly, in this case, the properest 
judges — wdiether they despise them or no. 

Yes, my Fum, I would abridge their 
pensions. \ theatrical warrior, who con- 
ducts the battles of the stage, should be 
cooped up with the same caution as a 
bantam cock that is kept for fighting. 
When one of those animals is taken from 
its native dunghill, we retrench it both in 
Q 
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the quantity of its food and the number 
^ef its seraglio: players should in the 
same manner be led, not fattened ; they 
should be permitted to get their bread, 
but not eat the people’s bread into the 
bargain ; '^tid, instead of being permitted 
to keep four mistresses, in conscience they 
should be contented only with two. 

Were stage-players thus brought into 
bounds, perhaps we should find their 
admirers less sanguine, and consc(iuently 
less ridiculous, in patronising them. We 
should be no longer struck with the ab- 
surdity of seeing the same people, whose 
valour makes such a figure abroad, apo- 
strophizing in the praise of a bouncing 
blockhead, and wrangling in the defence 
of a coppcr-tailcd actress at home, 

I shall conclude my letter with the sen- 
sible admonition of Mo the philosopher : , 
“ You love harmony,” says he, ** and are 
•charmed with music. I do not blame you 
for hearing a fine voice when you are in 
your closet, with a lovely parterre under 
your eye, or in the night time, while 
perhaps the moon difiiises her sijver rays. | 
out is a man to carry this passion so far as . 
to let a company of comedians, musicians, j 
and singers, grow rich upon Kis exhausted 
fortune? If so, he resembles one of those 
dead bodies, whose brains the cmbalmcr 
lias picked out through its ears.” — Adieu. 

. LETTER LXXXVI. 

To the same. 

Of all the places of amusement where 
gentlemen and ladies are entertained, I 
.have notOx‘cn yet to visit Newmarket. 
This, i arti told, is a large field, where, , 
uppn^ certain occasions, three or four j 
horses are brought together, then set ! 
a-running, and that horse which runs«| 
swiftest wins the wager. I 

This is reckoned a very polite and ! 
fashionable amusement here, much more j 
followed by the nobility than partridge ! 
fighting at Java, or paper kiVes in Mada- ! 
gascar : several of tne great here, I am 
told, understand as much of farriery as ! 
their grooms; and a horse with any 
si I are of merit can never wtait a patron 
am<mg the nobility. 

We have a description of this enler- 


j tainment almost every day in some of the 
gazettes, as for instance: ** On such a day 
the Give and Take Plate was run for 
between his Grace’s Crab, his Lordship’s 
Periwinkle, and Squire Smackem’s Sla« 
merkin. All rode their own horses. 
Tl^re wasdlie greatest concourse of no- 
bility that has been known here for several 
seasons. The odds were in favour of 
Crab in the beginning; but Slamerkin, 
after the first heat, seemed to have the 
_ match hollow : however, it was soon seen 
I that Periwinkle improvo.1 in wind, which 
I at last turned out accordingly ; Crab was 
I run to a standstill, Slamerkin was^knocked 
ip, and Periwinkle was brought in with 
universal applause.” Thus, you see, 
Periwinkle received universal applause, 
and, no doubt, his Lordship came in for 
some share of that praise which was so 
liberally bestowed upon Periwinkle. Sun 
of China I how glonous must the senator 
appear in his cap and leather breeche-s, 
his whip crossed in his mouth, and thus 
coming to the goal, amongst the shouts 
of grooms, jockeys, pimps, stable-bred 
dukes, and degraded generals ! 

From the description of this princely 
amusement now transcribed, and from 
the great veneration I have for the cha- 
. racters of its principal promoters, I make 
I no doul)t but I shall look upon a horsc- 
I race with becoming reverence, predisposed 
I as I am by a similar amusement, of wliieli 
j I have lately been a spectator; for juLt 
now I happened to have an opportunity 
of being present at a cart race- 

Whether this contention between three 
carts of different parishes was promoted 
by a sub-scription among the nobility, 
or whether the grand jury, in council 
assembled, had gloriously combined to 
encoumge plaustral merit, I cannot take 
upon me to determine ; but certain it is, 
the whole was conducted with the utmost 
regularity and decorum, and the company, 
which made a brilliant appearance, were 
universally of opinion, that the sport was 
high, the running fine, and the riders 
influenced by no bribe. ; 

KVas run on the road from London 
to a vill^e called Brentford, between a 
tumip-c£ifi, adust-cart, and a dung-cart; 
each of the owners condescending ‘to 
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mount, and be his own driver. The odds 
at starting were, Dust against Dung, five 
to four ; but, after half a mile’s going, the 
knowing ones found themselves all on 
the wrong side, and it was Turnip against 
the field, brass to silver. 

Soon, however, the contest became 
more doubtful; Turnip indeed kept the 
way, but it was perceived that Dung had 
better bottom. The road re-echoed with 
the shouts of the spectators. “ Dung 
against Turnip ! Turnip against Dung ! ” 
was now the uRiversal cry; neck and 
neck ; one rode lighter, but the other had 
more judgment. I could not but par- 
ticularly observe the ardour with whicly 
the fair sex espoused the cause of the 
different riders on this occasion : one was 
charmed with the unwashed beauties of 
Dung; another was captivated with the 
patibulary aspect of Turnip; while, in 
the meantime, unfortunate gloomy Dust, 
who came whipping behind, was cheered | 
by the encouragement of some, and pity 1 
of all. I 

The contention now continued for some ‘ 
lime, without a possibility of determining j 
to whom victory designed the prize. The j 
winning post appeared in view, and he i 
who drove the turnip-cart assured him- ■ 
self of success; and successful he might 1 
have been, had his horse been as ambitious 


ferences in the dress of the spectators, but 
none at all in their undemtandings : the 
quality of Brentford are as remarkable 
for politeness and delicacy as the breeders 
of Newmarket. The quality okBrentford 
drive their own carts, and the honourable 
fraternity at Newmarket ride their own 
horses. In short, the matches in one 
place are as rational as those in the other ; 
j and it is more than probable, that turnips, 
dust, and dung are all that can be found 
to fumisl^out description in either. 

Forgive me, my friend; but a person 
like me, bred up in a philosophic seclu- 
sion, is apt to regard perhaps with too 
much asperity those occurrences which 
sink man below his station in nature, and 
diminish the intrinsic value of humanity. 
— Adieu. 

LETTER LXXXVII. 

Froffi Fum Iloatn to Lien Chi Altangi, 
You tell me the people of Europe are 
wise; but where lies their wisdom? You 
say they are valiant too ; yet 1 have some 
reasons t« doubt of their valour. They 
arc engnged in war among each other, yet 
apply to the Russians, their neighbours 
and ours, for Assistance. Cultivating such 
an alliance argues at once imprudence 
and timidity. All subsidies paid for such 
an aid, is strengthening the Russians, 


as he ; but upon approaching a turn from j already too powerful, and wctikening the 
the road, which led homewards, the horse employers, already exhausted by intestine 
fairly stood still, and refused to moye a commotions. 

foot farther. The dung-cart had scarce I cannot avoid beholding the Russian 
time to v;uoy this temporary trium]di, empire as the natural enemy of the more 
w’hen it was pitched headlong into a ditch western parts of Europe ; as an enemy 
by the way-side, and the rider left to already possessed of great stren^th^ and, 
wallow in congenial mud. Dust, in the from the nature of the government, every 
meantime, soon came up, and not being day threatening to become more powerful, 
far from the post, came in, amidst the This extensive empire, which, botli in 
shouts and acclamations of all the spec- 'i^urope and Asia, occupies almost a third 
tutors, and greatly caressed by all the of the old world, was, about two centuries 
quality of Brentford. Fortune was kind ago, divided into separate kingdoms and 
only to one, who ought to have been dukedoms, and, from such a division, con- 
favourable to all ; each had peculiar merit, sequentiy feeble. Since the limes, how- 
each laboured hard to earn the prize, and ever, of Johan Basilidcs it has increased in 
each richly deserved the cart he drove. strength and extent ; and those untrodden 
I do not know whether this descripjjon forests, those innumerable savage animals, 
> may not have anticipated that which I which formerly covered the face of the 
intended giving of Newmarke^ I am country, are now removed, and colonics 
tol<), there is little else to be seen even \ of mankind planted in their room. A 
there. There may be some minute dif- .kingdom thus cr.joying peace inlcinally, 
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|>ossessed of an unbounded extent of do- 
‘’minion, and learning the military art at 
the expense of others abroad, must every 
day grow more powerful : and it is pro- 
bable we shall hear Russia, in future times, 
as formerlj^,- called the Officina Gentium. 

It was long the wish of Peter, their 
great monarch, to have a fort in some of 
the western parts of Europe: many of 
his schemes and treaties were direct^ to 
this end, but, happily for Europe, he 
failed in them all. A fort in the power 
of this people would be like the possession 
of a floodgate ; and whenever ambition, 
interest, or necessity prompted, they might 
then be able to deluge the whole western 
world with a barbarous inundation. 

Believe me, my friend, I cannot suffi- 
ciently contemn the politicians of Europe, 
who thus make this powerful people arbi- 
trators in their quarrel. The Russians 
are now at that period between refinement 
and barbarity, which seems most adapted 
to military achievement ; and if once they 
happen to get footing in the western parts 
of Europe, it is not the feeble efforts of 
the sons of effeminacy and dissension that 
can serve to remove them. The fertile 
valley and soft climate wilh^ever be suf- 
ficient inducements to draw whole myriads 
from their native deserts, the trackless 
wild, or snowy mountain. 

History, experience, reason, nature, 
expand the book of wisdom before tlie 
eyes of mankind, but they will not read. 
We have seen with terror a winged 
phalanx of famished locusts, each singly 
contemptible, but from multitude become 
6 hideous, ^over like clouds the face of day, 
and tCireiden the whole world with min. 
We have seen them settling on the fertile 
plains of India and Egypt, destroying in 
an instant the labours and the hopes of | 
nations ; sparing neither the fruit of the I 
earth nor the verdure of the fields, and 
changing into a frightful desert landscapes 
of once luxuriant beauty. We have seen 
myriads of ants issuing together from the 
southern desert, like a torrent whose j 
source wtw Inexhaustible, succeeding each j 
other without end, and renewing their 
destroyed forces with unwearied per- 1 
severance, ^.bringing desolation wherever 
they came, banishing men and animals, > 


and, when destitute of all subsistence^ in 
heaps infecting the wilderness which they 
had made I Like these have been the 
migrations of men. When as yet savage, 
and almost resembling their brate partners 
in the forest, subject like them only to the 
I ins|,incts of witure, and directed by hunger 
I alone in the choice of an abode, how have 
I we seen whole armies starting wild at 
once from their forests and their dens ! 
Goths, Huns, Vandals, Saracens, Turks, 
Tartars, myriads of men, animals in 
human form, without ofiuntry, without 
name, without laws, overpowering by 
numbers all opposition, ravaging cities, 
overturning empires, and, affer having 
destroyed whole nations, and spread 
extensive desolation, how have we seen 
them sink oppressed by some new enemy 
more barbarous and even more unknown 
than they ! — Adieu. 

LETTER LXXXVITT. 

From Lien Chi Altangi to Fum Jlnam, First 

President of^ Hu Ceremonial Academ, 

Pekin in China. 

As the instruction of the fair sex in this 
country is entirely committed to the care 
of foreigners ; as their language masters, 
music masters, hair frizzei-s, and gover- 
nesses, are all from abroad, I had some 
intentions of opening a female academy 
myself, and made no doubt, as I was 
quite a foreigner, of meeting a favourable 
reception. 

In this I intended to instruct the 
ladies in all the conjugal mysteries ; 
wives should be taught the arf of manag- 
ing husbands, and maids the skill of 
properly choosing them ; I would teach 
a wife how far she might venture to be 
sick, without giving disgust ; she should 
be acquainted with the gi*eat benefits of 
the cholic in the stomach, and all the 
thorough -bred insolence of fashion j 
maids should leani the secret of nicely 
distinguishing every competitor ; they 
should be able to know the difference 
between a pedant and a scholar, a citizen 
and a prig, a squire and his horse, a beau 
and»his monkey ; but chiefly, they should 
be taught the art of managing their smiles, 
from flid^ontemptuous simper to the long 
laborious laugh. 
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But I have discontinued the project ; j 
for what would signify teaching ladies the 
manner of governing or choosing hus- j 
bands, when marriage is at present so ! 
much out of fashion, that a lady is very | 
well off who can get any husband at all ? I 
Celibacy now prevails in enery ranlj of ; 
life ; the streets are crowded with old : 
bachelors, and the houses with ladies 
who have refused good offers, and are 
never likely to receive any for the future. ; 

The only advice, therefore, I could • 
give the fair »ex, as things stand at ‘ 
present, is to get husbands as fast as 
they can. There is certainly nothing in 
the whole creation, not even Babylcyj 
in ruins, more truly deplorable than a 
lady in the virgin bloom of sixty-three, or 
a battered nntnarried beau, who squibs 
about from place to place, showing his 
pigtail wig and his ears. The one ap- 
])ears to my imagination in the form of a 
double nightcap or a roll of pomatum, | 
the other in the shape of an electuary or a | 
box of pills. I 

I would once more, therefore, advise 
the ladies to get husbands. 1 would 
desire them not to discard an old lover 
without very sufficient reasons, nor treat 
the new with ill-nature till they know him 
false ; let not prudes allege the falseness i 
of the sex, cociuettes the pleasures of 
long courtship, or parents the necessary 
preliminaries of penny for penny. I 
have reasons that would silence even a 
casuist in this particular. In the first 
])lace, tjwefore, I divide the subject into 
fifteen heads, and then sic argiimentor, 

But not to give you and myself the 

spleen, be contented at present with an 
Indian tale. 

“In a winding of the river Amidar, 
just before it falls into the Caspian Sea, 
there lies an island unfrequented by the 
inhabitants of the continent. In this 
seclusion, blest with all that wild unculti- 
vated nature could bestow, lived a princess 
and her two daughters. She had been 
wrecked upon the coast while her children 
as yet were infants, who, of consequence, 
though grown up, were entirely un- 
acquainted with man. Yet, inexperienced 
as the young ladies were in tlfb opposite 
s«Jx, both early discovered symptoms, the 


one of prudery, the other of being a 
coquette. The eldest was ever learning* 
maxims of wdsdoin and discretion from 
her mamma, while the youngest employed 
all her hours in gazing at her own face in 
a neighbouring fountain. ^ 

“ Their usual amusement in this solitude 
was fishing : their mother had taught 
them all the secrets of the art ; she 
showed them which were the most likely 
places to throw out the line, what baits 
were most proper for the various seasons, 
and the best manner to draw up the finny 
prey, when they had hooked it. In this 
manner they spent their time, easy and 
innocent, till one day the princess, being 
indisposed, desired them to go and catch 
her a sturgeon or a shark for supper, 
which she fancied might sit easy on her 
stomacli. The daughters obeyed, and 
clapping on a gold fish, the usual bait on 
those occasions, went and sat upon one 
of the rocks, letting the gilded hook glide 
down with the stream. 

“ On the opposite shore, farther down, 
at the mouth of the river, lived a diver 
for pearls, a youth who, by long habit in 
his trade, W'as almost grown amphibious ; 
so that he «ould remain whole hours at 
the bottom of the water, without ever 
fetching breath. He happened to be at 
that very instant diving when the ladies 
were fishing with the gilded hook. Seeing 
therefore the bait, which to him had the 
appearance of real gold, he w'as resolved 
to seize the prize ; but both his hands being 
already filled with pearl oysters, he found 
himself ol diged to snap at it with his mouth : 
the consequence is easily imagined; the; 
hook, before unperceived, ww iMstantly 
fastened in his jaw, nor could he, with 
all his efforts or his floundering, *get 
free 

“ * Sister,’ cries the youngest princess, 
‘I have certainly caught a monstrous 
fish ; I never perceived anything struggle 
so at the end of my line before ; come 
and help me to draw it in.’ They both 
now, therefore, assisted in fishing up the 
diver on shore ; but notliing could equal 
i their surprise on seeing him. * Bless my 
eyes !’ cries the prude, *what have we got 
here ? this is a very odd fisli, to be sure ; 

I never saw anything in my life look so 
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<(|aeer : what eyes, what terrible claws, 
r what a monstrous snout I I have read of 
this monster somewhere before— it cer- 
tainly must be a ianlang^ that eats 
women ; let us throw it back again into 
the sea whtere we found it.* 

“The diver, in the meantime, stood 
upon the beach at the end of the line, 
with the hook in his mouth, using every 
art that he thought could best excite pity, 
and particularly looking extremely tender, 
which is usuM in such circumstances. 
The coquette, therefore, in some measure 
influenced by the innocence of his looks, 
ventured to contradict her companion. 

‘ Upon my word, sister,’ says she, ‘ I see 
nothing in the animal so very terrible as 
you are pleased to apprehend ; I think it 
may serve well enough for a change. 
Always sharks, and sturgeons, and lob- 
sters, and crawfish, make me quite sick. 

I fancy a slice of this, nicely grilled, and 
dressed up with shrimp sauce, would be 
very pretty eating. I fancy mamma 
would like a bit with pickles above all 
things in the world ; and if it should not 
sit easy on her stomach, it will' be time 
enough to discontinue it when found 
disagreeable, you know. * IJ/)rrid 1 * cries 
the prude ; ‘ would the girl be poisoned ? 

I tell you it is a tanlang; I have read 
of it in twenty places. It is everywhere 
•described as being the most pernicious 
animal that ever infested the ocean. I 
am certain it is the most insidious ravenous 
creature in the world, and is certain 
destruction if taken internally.* The 
youngest sister was now therefore obliged 
to submit^: both assisted in drawing the 
hook ^ithfisome violence from the diver*s 
jaw ; and he, finding himself at liberty, 
bent his breast {gainst the broad wave, 
and disappeared in an instant. ^ 

“Just at this juncture the mother came 
down to the beach to know the 'cause of 
her daughters' delay ; they told her every 
circumstance, describing the monster they 
had caught. The old lady,yras one of 
the most discreet women in the world; 
she was called the* black-eyed princess, 
from two black eyes she had received in 
her youth, being a little addicted to boxing 
in her liquor. * Alas, my children,’ cries 
she, ‘ what have you done ! the fish you 


caught was a man-fish ; one of the most 
tame domestic animals in the world. 
We could have let him run and play 
about the garden, and he would have 
been twenty times more entertaining than 
our squirrel or monkey.* — ‘ If that be all,* 
says the yoij|jig coquette, ‘ we will fish for 
hiifi again. If that be all, 1*11 hold three 
toothpicks to one pound of snuff, I catch 
him whenever I please.* Accordingly 
they threw in their line once more, but 
with all their gilding, and paddling, and 
assiduity, they could nevgr after catch the 
diver. In this state of solitude and dis- 
appointment they continued for many 
]^ears, still fishing, but without success; 
fill at last the Genius of the place, in 
pity to their distresses, changed the 
prude into a shrimp, and the coquette 
mto an oyster.” — Adieu. 

LETTER LXXXIX. 

To the same. 

I AM amused, my dear Fum, with the 
labours of some of the learned here. One 
shall write you a whole folio on the dis- 
section of a caterpillar; another shall 
swell his works with a description of the 
plumage on the wing of a butterfly; a 
third shall see a little world on a peach 
leaf, and publish a book to describe what 
his readers might see more clearly in two 
minutes, only by being furnished with eyes 
and a microscope. 

I have frequently compared the under- 
standii^ of such men to their own glasses. 
Their field of vision is too contracted to 
take in the whole of any bat* minute 
objects ; they view all nature bit by bit ; 
now the proboscis, now the antennae, now 
the pinnae of— a flea. Now the polypus 
comes to breakfast upon a worm ; now it 
is kept up,*’to see how long it will live 
without eating ; now it is turned inside 
outward, and now it sickens and dies. 
Thus they proceed, laborious in trifles, 
constant in experiment, without one single 
abstraction, by which alone knowledge 
may be properly said to increase ; till at 
last their ideas, ever employed upon minute 
things, contract to the size of the dimi- 
nutive object, and a single mite shall fill 
the wholeksnind’s capacity. 

Yet believe me, my friend, ridiculous *js 
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these men are to the world, they are set 
up as objects of esteem for each other. 
They have particular places appointed fo] ^ 
their meetings : in wnich one shows his | 
cockle-shell, and is praised by all the 
society ; another produces his powder, 
makes some expeiiments tlmt result in 
nothing, and comes off with admiration 
and applause ; a third comes out with the 
important discovery of some new process 
in the skeleton of a mole, and is set down 
as the accurate and sensible ; while one, 
still more fortunate than the rest, by pick- 
ling, potting, and preserving monsters, 
rises into unbounded reputation. 

The labours of such men, instead pf 
being calculated to amuse the public, are 
laid out only in diverting each other. The 
world becomes very little the better, or the 
wiser, for knowing what is the peculiar 
food of an insect, that is itself the food of 
another, which in its turn is eaten by a 
third ; but there are men who have studied 
themselves into a habit of investigating 
and admiring such minutise. To these 
such subjects are pleasing, as there are 
some who content^ly spend whole days 
in endeavouring to solve enigmas, or dis- 
entangle tlie puzzling sticks of children. 

But of all the learned, those who pretend 
to investigate remote antiquity have least 
to plead in their own defence, when they 
carry this passion to a faulty excess. Tliey 
are generally found to supply by conjecture 
the want of record, and then by perse- 
Ygrance are wrought up into a confidence 
of the t^Tuth of opinions whicli, even to 
themselves, at first appeared founded only 
in imagination. 

^ The Europeans have heard much of the 
kingdom of China: its politeness, arts, 
commerce, laws, and morals are, how- 
ever, but very imperfectly known amongc 
them. They have even now in their 
Indian warehouses numberless utensils, 
plants, minerals, and machines, of the use 
of which they are^ entirely ignorant ] nor 
can any among them even make a probable 
guess for what they might have been de- 
signed. Yet, though this people be so 
ignorant of the present real state of C^hina, 
the philosophers I am describing have 
entered into long, learned, lal9brious dis- 
^tes about what China was tsvo thousand 


years ago. China and European happiness* 
are but little connected even at this day 4 
but European happiness and China two 
thousand years ago have certainly no 
connexion at all. However, the learned 
have written on, and pursued the subject 
through all the labyrinths of antiquity; 

I though the early dews and the tainted gale 
be passed away, though no footsteps re- 
main to direct the doubtful chase, yet still 
they run forward, open upon the uncertain 
scent, and though in fact they follow 
I nothing, are earnest in the pursuit. In 
I this chase, however, they all take different 
W’ays. One, for example, confidently as- 
sures us, that China was peopled by a 
colony from Egypt. Scsostris, he observes,* 
led his army as far as the Ganges ; there- 
fore, if he went so far, he might still have 
gone as far as China, which is but about 
a thousand miles from tlicnce ; therefore 
he did go to China ; therefore China was 
not peopled before he went there ; there- 
fore it was peopled by liirn. Besides, the 
Egyptians have jiyramids; the Chinese 
have, in like manner, Ibeir porcelain tower : 
the E^ptians used to light up candles 
upon every rejoicing ; the Chinese have 
lanterns won the some occasion: the 
Egyptians nad their great river ; so have 
the Chinese. But what serves to put the 
matter past a doubt is, that the ancient 
kings of China and those of Egypt W'ere 
called by the same names. I'hc Emperor 
Ki is certainly the some wdlh King Atoes ; 
for, if we only change H into .3, and i 
into toeSf w^e shall have the name Atoes : 
and, with equal case, Menes may be proved 
to be the same with the Eqpperor Yu ; 
therefore the Chinese are a colony from 
Egypt. 

But another of the learned is entirely 
different from the last ; and he will have 
the Chinese to be a colony planted by 
Noah, just after the Deluge. First, from 
the vast similitude there is between the 
name of Fohi, the founder of the 
nese monarchy, and that of Noah, the pre- 
server of the human race : Noah, Fohi, 
— very like each other truly ; they have 
each but four letters, and only two of the. 
four happen to differ. But, to strengthen 
the axgument, Fohi, as the Chinese chro- 
nicle asserts, had no father. Noah, it is 
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had a father, as the European Bible 
tells us; but then, as this father was 
probably drowned in the flood, it is just 
the same as if he had no father at all ; 
therefore Noah and Fohi are the same. 
Just after tl?^ flood the earth was covered 
with mud ; if it was covered with mud, 
it must have been incrustated mud ; if 
it was incrustated, it was clothed with 
verdure: this was a fine unembarrassed 
road for Noah to fly from his wicked 
children ; he therefore did fly from them, 
and took a journey of two thousand miles 
for his own amusement ; therefore Noah 
and Fohi are the same. 

. Another sect of literati — for they all 
pass among the vulgar for very great 
scholars — assert, that the Chinese came 
neither from the colony of Sesostris, nor 
from Noah, but are descended from Magog, 
Meshec, and Tubal, and therefore neither 
Sesostris, nor Noah, nor P^ohi, are the 
same. 

It is thus, my friend, that indolence 
assumes the airs of wisdom, and while it 
tosses the cup and ball with infantine 1 
folly, desires the world to look on, and ; 
calls the stupid pastime philosophy and ’ 
learning. — Adieu, * 

LETTER XC. 

To tJie same. 

When the men of this country are once 
turned of thirty, they regularly retire every 
year, at proper intervals, to lie in of the 
spleen. The vulgar, unfurnished with the 
luxurious comfoits of the soft cushion, 
down bed,* and easy cliair, are obliged, 
when the fft is on them, to nurse it up 
by (k inking, idleness, and ill humour. In 
such dispositions unhappy is the foreigner 
who happens to cross them ; his long 
chin, tarnished coat, or pinched hat, are 
sure to receive no quarter. If they meet 
no foreigner, however, to fight with, they 
are, in such cases, generally content with 
beating each other. •* 

The rich, as they have more sensibility, 
are operated* upon with greater violence 
by this disorder. Different from the poor, 
instead of becoming more insolent, they 
grow totally unfit for opposition. A 
general here, who would have fiiced a 


culverin when well, if the fit be on him, 
shall hardly find courage to snuff a candle. 
An admiral, who could have opposed a 
broadside without shrinking, shall sit 
whole days in his chamber, mobbed up- 
in double nightcaps, shuddering at the 
intrusive bretze, and distinguishable from 
his wife only by his black beard and heavy 
eyebrows. 

In the country this disorder mostly 
att.acks the fair sex ; in town it is most 
unfavourable to the men. A lady who 
has pined whole years amifist cooing doves 
and complaining nightingales, in rural 
retirement, shall resume all her vivacity 
ill. one night at a city gaming-table ; her 
husband, who roared, hunted, and got 
drunk at home, shall grow splenetic in 
town in proportion to his wife’s good 
humour. Upon their arrival in London, 
they exchange their disorders. In conse- 
quence of her parties and excursions, 
he puts > on the furred cap and scarlet 
stomacher, and perfectly resembles an 
Indian husband, who, when his wife is 
safely delivered, permits her to transact 
business abroad, while he undergoes all 
the formality of keeping his bed, and 
. receiving all the condolence in her j^lace. 

I But those who reside constantly in town, 

1 owe this disorder mostly to the influence 
} of the weather. It is impossible to describe 
I what a variety of transmutations an cast 
I wind shall produce ; it has been known 
! to change a lady of fashion into a parlour 
I couch ; an alderman into a plate of cus- 
' tards ; and a dispenser of justice into a 
rat-trap. Even philosophers themselves 
are not exempt from its influence ; it has 
often converted a poet into a coral and 
bells, and a patriot senator into a dumb 
waiter. 

‘ Some days ago I went to visit the 
Man in Black, and entered his house with 
that cheerfulness which the certainty of 
a favourable reception always inspires. 
Upon opening the door of his apartment, 

I found him with the most rueful face 
imaginable, in a morning gown and flannel 
nightcap, earnestly employed in learning 
to bl<>w the German flute. Struck with 
the absur^y of a man in the decline of 
life thus blowing away all his constitution 
and spirits^ even without the consoUtioh 
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of being musical, I ventured to ask what 
could induce him to attempt learning so 
difficult an instrument so late in life ? To 
this he made no reply, but groaning, and 
still holding the flute to his lips, continued 
to gaze at me for some moments very 
ii^grily, and then proceeflAi to practise 
His gamut as before. After having pro- 
duced a variety of the most hideous tones 
in nature, at last turning to me, he de- 
manded, whether I did not think he had 
made a surprising progress in two days ? 
“You see,” cotitmucs he, “I liavegot the 
ambnshecr already ; and as for fingering, 
my master tells me, 1 shall have that in a 
few lessons more.*’ I was so much As- 
tonished with this instance of inverted 
ambition, that I knew not what to reply ; 
but soon discerned the cause of all his 
absurdities : my friend was under a meta- 
morphosis by the power of spleen, and 
flute-blowing was unluckily become his 
adventitious passion. 

In order, therefore, to banish his anxiety 
imperceptibly, by seeming to indulge it, 

I began to descant on those gloomy topics 
by which philosophers often get rid of 
their own spleen, by communicating it : 
the wretchedness of a man in this life ; 
the happiness of some wrought out of 
the miseries of others ; the necessity that 
wretches should expire under punishment, 
tliat rogues might enjoy affluence in tran- 
quillity : 1 led him on from the inhumanity 
of the rich to the ingratitude of the beggar ; 
from the insincerity of refinement to the 
fierccnc^ of rusticity ; and at last had the 
good fortune to restore him to his usual 
serenity of temper, by permitting him to 
expatiate upon all the modes of human 
misery. 

‘‘Some nights ago,** says my friend, 
“ sitting alone by my fire, I happened to 
look into an account of the detection of a 
set of men called the thief-takers. I read 
over the many hideous cruelties of those 
haters of mankind, of their pretended 
friendship to wretches they meant to be- 
tray, of their sending men out to rob, and 
then hanging them. I could not avoid 
sometimes interrupting the narrafive, by 
crying out, ‘Yet these are men I* As 

went on, I was informed tnat they had 
lived by this practice several years, and 


had been enriched by the price of blood : 
‘And yet,* cried I, ‘I have been sent int6 
this world, and am desired to call these 
men my brothers !’ I read, that the very 
man who led the condemned wretch to the 
gallows, was he who falsef^y swore his 
life away : ‘And yet,’ continued I, ‘that 
perjurer had just such a nose, such lips,, 
such hands, and such eyes, as Newton.* 
I at last came to the account of the wretch 
that was searched after robbing one of the 
thief- takers of half-a-crown. Those of the 
confederacy knew that he had got but that 
single half-crown in the world ; after a 
long search, therefore, which they knew 
would be fruitless, and taking from hm^ 
the half-crown, which they knew was all he 
had, one of the gang compassionately cried 
out, ‘ Alas ! poor craature, let him keep 
all the rest he has got ; it will do him 
service in Newgate, where we are sending 
him.* This was an instance of such com- 
plicated guilt and hypocrisy, that 1 threw 
down the book in an agony of rage, and 
began to think with malice of all the 
humaiikind. 1 sat silent for some minutes, 
and soon perceiving the ticking of my 

some, I qtickly placed it out of hearing, 
and strove to resume my serenity. But 
the watchman soon gave me a second 
alarm. I had scarcely recovered from this, 
when my peace was assaulted by the wind 
at my window ; and when that ceased to 
blow, I listened for death-watches in the 
wainscot. I now found my whole system 
discomposed. I strove to find a resource 
in philosophy and reason ; but what could 
I oppose, or where direct my^blow, whgn 
I could see no enemy to comfcat^ I saw 
no misery approaching, nor knew any I 
had to fcai', yet still I was miserable. 
Morning came ; I sought for tranquillity 
in dissipation, sauntered from one place of 
public resort to another, but found m3rself 
disagreeable to my acquaintance, and 
ridiculous to others. I tried at different 
times dicing, fencing, and riding ; 

I solved geometrical problems, shaped 
tobacco-stoppers, wrote verses, and cut 
paper. At last I placed my affections on 
music, and find, that earnest employment, 
if it cannot cure, at least will palliate every 
anxiety.** — Adieu. 
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LETTER XCI. 

To the same. 

It is no uni>leasing contemplation, to 
consider the influence which soil and 
climate havdtupon the disposition of the 
inhabitants, the animals, and vegetables 
of different countries. That among the 
brute creation is much more visible than 
in man, and that in vegetables more than 
either. In some places those plants 
which are entirely poisonous at home lose 
their deleterious quality by being carried 
abroad ; there are serpents in Macedonia 
so harmless as to be used as playthings 
for children; and we are told that, in 
^ome parts of Fez, there are lions so very 
timorous as to be scared, though coming 
in herds, by the cries of women. 

I know of no country where the in- 
fluence of climate and soil is more visible 
than in England ; the same hidden cause 
which gives courage to their dogs and 
cocks, gives also a fierceness to their 
men. But chiefly this ferocity smpears 
among the vulgar. The polite oi evety 
country pretty nearly resemble* each 
other. But as, in simpling, it is among 
the uncultivated productions offiature we 
are to examine the characteristic differ- 
ences of climate and soil, so in an esti- 
mate of the genius of the people we 
must look among the sons of unpolished 
rusticity. The vulgar English, therefore, 
may be easily distinguished, from all the 
rest of the world, by superior pride, im- 
patience, and a peculiar hardiness of soul. 

Perhaps no qualities in the world are 
more susceptible of a finer polish than 
thbse; afti&ial complaisance and easy 
deference being superinduced over these, 
generally form a ^eat character: some- 
thing at once elegant and majestic ; affa- 
ble, yet sincere. Such in general are 
the better sort ; but they who are left in 
primitive rudeness are the least disposed 
for society with others, or comfort inter- 
• nally, of any people under the sim. 

The poor, inaeed, of every country, 
are but little prone to treat each other 
with tenderness ; their own miseries are 
too apt to engross all their pity ; and 
perhaps, too, they give but little com- 
miseration, as they find but little from 


others. But in England the poor treat 
each other upon every occasion with 
more than savage animosity, and as if 
they were in a state of open war by 
nature. In China, if two porters should 
meet in a narrow street, they would lay 
down their |[>urdens, make a thousand 
excuses to each other for the accidental 
interruption, and beg pardon on their 
knees ; if two men of the same occupa- 
tion should meet here, they would first 
begin to scold, and at last to beat each 
other. One would think they had miseries 
enough resulting from penury and labour, 
not to increase them by ill-nature among 
themselves, and subjection to new penal- 
ties ; but such considerations never weigh 
with them. 

But to recompense this strange absurdity, 
they are in the main generous, brave, and 
enterprising. They feel the slightest in- 
juries with a degree of ungovemed im- 
patience, but resist the greatest calamities 
with surprising fortitude. Those miseries 
under which any other people in the world 
would sink, they have often showed they 
were capable of enduring ; if accidentally 
cast upon some desolate coast, their per- 
severance is beyond what any other nation 
is capable of sustaining ; if imprisoned 
for crimes, their efforts to escape are 
greater than among others. The peculiar 
strength of their prisons, when compared 
to those elsewhere, argues their hardi- 
ness; even the strongest prisons I have 
ever seen in other countries would be 
very insufficient to confine the untameable 
spirit of an Englishman. In short, what 
man dares do in circumstances of danger, 
an Englishman will. His virtues seem to 
sleep in the calm, and are called out only 
to combat the kindred storm. 

% But the greatest eulogy of this people 
is the generosity of their miscreants ; the 
tenderness, in general, of their robbers 
and highwaymen. Perhaps no people 
can pr^uce instances of the same kind, 
where the desperate mix pity with in- 
justice ; still show that they understand, 
a distinction in crimes, and even in 
acts of'violence, have still some tincture 
of remaining virtue. In every other 
country rolfi»ery and murder go almost 
always together ; here it seldom happens, * 
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except upon ill-judged resistance or pur- 
suit. Tne banditti of other countries arc 
unmerciful to a supreme degree ; the 
highwayman and robber here are gene- 
rous, at least in their intercourse among 
each other. Taking, therefore, my 
opinion of the English frgm the virtues 
and vices practised among the vulgar, 
they at once present to a stranger all 
their faults, and keep their virtues up 
only for the inquiring eye of a philosopher. 

Foreigners are generally shocked at 
their insolenqp upon first coming among 
them : they find themselves ridiculed and 
insulted in every street ; they meet with 
none of those trifling civilities, so frequent 
elsewhere, which are instances of mutual 
good-will, without previous acquaintance; 
they travel through the country, either 
too ignorant or too obstinate to cultivate 
a closer acquaintance ; meet every moment 
something to excite their disg^ust, and 
return home to characterise this as the 
region of spleen, insolence, and ill-nature. 
In short England would be the last place 
in the world I would travel to by way of 
amusement, but the first for instruction. 
I would choose to have others for my 
acquaintance, but Englishmen for my 
friends. 

LETTER XCII. 

To the same. 

The mind is ever ingenious in making 
its own distress. The wandering beggar, 
who has none to protect, or feeci^ or to 
shelter him, fancies complete happiness in 
labour and a full meal; take him from 
rags and want, feed, clothe, and employ 
him, his wishes now rise one step above 
his station; he could be happy were he 
possessed of raiment, food, and ease. 
Suppose his wishes gratified even in thesQ, 
his prospects widen as he ascends; he 
finds himself in affluence and tranquillity, 
indeed, but indolence soon breeds anxiety, 
and he desires not only to be freed from 
pain, but to be possessed of pleasure : plea- 
.sure is granted him, and this but opens 
his soul to ambition ; and ambition wul be 
sure to taint his future happiness; either 
with jealousy, disappointment, or fatigue. 

But of all the arts of distress found out 
i))y man for his own torment, perhaps that 


of philosophic misery is most truly ridicu- 
lous; a passion nowhere carried to %o 
extravagant an excess as in the country 
where 1 now reside. It is not enough to 
engage all the compassion of a philosopher 
* here, that his own globe isliarassed with 
wj^, pestilence, or barbarity; he shall 
grieve for tlie inhabitants of the moon, if 
the situation of her imaginary mountains 
happens to alter ; and dread the extinction 
of the sun, if the spots on his surface 
happen to increase. One should imagine, 
that philosophy was introduced to make 
men happy; but here it serves to x^ake 
hundreds miserable. 

My landlady, some days ago, brougl^t 
me the diary of a philosopher of this 
desponding sort who had lodged in the 
apartment before me. It contains the 
history of a life which seems to be one 
continued tissue of sorrow, apprehension, 
and distress. A single week will serve 
tys a specimen of the whole : — 

“ Monday. — In what a transient de- 
caying situation are we placed ; and what 
various reasons does philosophy furnish 
to m^e mankind unhappy! A single 
grain of mustard shall continue to produce 
its simili^de through numberless succes- 
sions ; yet what has been granted to this 
little seed, has been denied to our planetary 
system : the mustard seed is still unaltered, 
but the system is growing old, and must 
quickly fall to decay. How terrible will 
it be, when Ihe motions of all the planets 
have at last become so irregular as to 
need repairing ; when the moon shall fall 
into frightful paroxysms of alteration; 
when the earth, deviating frqp its ancient 
track, and with every other f la^et forget- 
ting its circular revolutions, shall become 
so eccentric, that unconfined by tlib laws 
of system, it shall fly off into boundless 
space, to knock against some distant world, 
or fall in upon the sun, either extinguish- 
ing his light, or burned up by his names 
in a moment I Perhaps, while I write, 
this dreadful change has begun. Shield 
me from universal ruin ! Yet idiot man 
laughs, sings, and rejoices, in the very 
face of the sun, and seems no way touched 
with his situation. 

“ Tuesday.— Went to bed in great 
distress, awaked and was comforted by 
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considering that this change was to happen 
al some indefinite time; and therefore, 
like death, the thoughts of it might easily 
be borne. But there is a revolution, a 
fixed determined revolution, which must 
certainly coif^e to pass; yet which, by 
good fortune, I shall never feel, except in 
my posterity. The obliquity of the equator 
with the ecliptic is now twenty minutes 
less than when it was observed two 
thousand years ago by Piteas. If this be 
the case, in six thousand the obliquity 
will be still less by an whole degree. This 
bei]:)g supposed, it is evident that our 
earth, as Louville has clearly proved, has 
^motion, by which the climates must 
necessarily change place, and in the space 
of one million of years England shall 
actually travel to the Antarctic pole. I 
^uddjsr at the change ! How shall our 
unhappy grandchildren endure the hideous 
climate 1 A million of years will soon be 
accomplished; they are but a moment 
when compared to eternity; then shall 
our charming country, as I may say, in a 
moment of time, resemble the hideous 
wilderness of Nova Zembla. 

“ Wednesday. — To-night, by my cal- 
etdation, the long predicted co-net is to 
make its first appearance. Heavens I 
what terrors are impending over our little 
dim speck of earth 1 Dreadful visitation ! 
Ate we to be scorched in its fires, or only 
emothered in the vapour of its tail ? That 
is the question I Thoughtlesc mortals, go 
build houses, plant orchards, purchase 
estates, for to-morrow you die. But what 
if the comet should not come? That 
^quld be equally fatal. Comets are ser- 
vants which periodically return to supply 
the sun with fuel. If our sun, therefore, 
should b*e disappointed of the expected 
supply,- and all his fuel be in the meantime 
buimt out, he must expire like an exhausted 
taper. What a miserable situation must 
our earth be in without his enlivening 
rays I Have we not seen several neigh- 
bourii^ suns entirely disappear? Has 
not a meed star, near the tail of the Ram, 
lately been quite extinguished? 

“ Thursday. — The comet has not yet 
appeared; I am sorry for it: first, sorry 
b^use my calculation is false ; secondly, 
sorry lest the sun ^oukt want fuel; 


thirdly, sony lest the wits should laugh at 
our erroneous predictions ; and, fourthly, 
sorry because, if it appears to-night, it 
must necessarily come within the sj)here 
of the earth's attraction ; and Heaven 
help the unhappy country on which it 
hoppqps to fal^ ! 

* Friday.— Our whole society have been 
out, all eager in search of the comet. We 
have seen not less than sixteen comets in 
different parts of the heavens. However, 
we are unanimously resolved to fix upon 
one only to be the comet eiypected. That 
near Virgo wants nothing but a tail to fit it 
out completely for terrestrial admiration. 

“ Saturday. — The moon is, I find, at 
her old pranks. Her appulses, librations, 
and other irregularities, indeed amaze me. 
My daughter, too, is this morning gone off 
with a grenadier. No way surprising; 
I was never able to give her a relish for 
wisdom. She ever promised to be a mere 
expletive in the creation. But the moon, 
the moon gives me real uneainess ; I 
fondly fancied I had fixed her. I had 
thought her constant, and constant only 
to me; but every night discover her 
infidelity, and proves me a desolate and 
abandoned lover.”— Adieu. 

LETTER XCIII. 

To the same. 

It is surprising what an influence titles 
shall have upon the mind, even though 
these titles be of our own making. Like 
children, we dress up the puppets in 
finery, and then stand in astonishment at 
the plastic wonder. I have been told of 
a rat-catcher here, who strolled for a long 
time about the villages near town, without 
finding any employment ; at last, however, 
he- thought proper to take the title of his 
Majesty^s Rat-catcher in ordinary, and 
thus succeeded beyond his expectations : 
when it was known that he caught rats at 
court, all were ready to give him counte- 
nance and employment. 

But of all tne people, they who make 
books seem most perfectly sensible of the 
advant^es of titular dignity. All seem 
convinced, that a book written by vulgar 
hands can Either instruct nor improve ; 
none but kings, chams, and mannarines 
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can write with any probability of success. 
If the titles inform me right, not only 
kings and courtiers, but emperors them- 
selves, in this country, periodically supply 
the press. 

A man here who should write, and 
honestly confess that he wy te, for ^read, 
might as well send his manuscript to fire 
the baker’s oven ; not one creature will 
read him : all must be court-bred poets, 
or pretend at least to be court-bred, who 
can expect to please. Should the caitid' 
fairly avow sb design of emptying our 
pockets and filling his own, eveiy reader 
would instantly forsake hiia : even those 
who write for bread tliemselves would 
combine to worry him, perfectly sensiole 
that his attempts only served to take the 
bread out of their mouths. 

And yet this silly prepossession the 
more amazes me, wdien I consider, that 
almost all the excellent productions in wit 
that have appeared here were purely the 
offspring of necessity ; their Drydens, 
Butlers, Otways, and Farquhars, were all 
writers for bread. Believe me, my friend, 
hunger has a most amazing faculty of sharp- 
ening the genius ; and he who, with a full 
belly, can think like a hero, after a course 
of fasting, shall rise to the sublimity of a 
demi-god. 

But what will most amaze is, that this 
very set of men, who are now so much depre- 
ciated by fools, are, however, the very best 
writers they have among them at present. 
For my own part, were I to buy a' hat, I 
would not have it from a stocking-maker, 
but a hatter ; were I to buy shoes, 1 should 
not go to the tailor’s for that purpose. It 
is just so with regard to wit : did I, for 
my life, desire to be well served, I would 
apply only to those who made it their 
trade, and lived by it. You smile at the 
oddity of my opinion : but be assured, my 
friend,' that wit is in some measure me- 
chanical ; and that a man long habituated 
to catch at even its resembknee, will at 
last be happy enough to possess the sub- 
.stance. By a long habit of writing he 
acquires a justness of thinking, and a 
mastery of manner, which holiday Writers, 
even with ten times his genius, may vainly 
nttempt to equal. • 

• How then are they deceived who 


expect from title, dignity, and exterior 
circumstance, an excellence, which is 4n 
some measure acquired by habit, and 
sharpened by necessity ! You have seen, 
like me, many literary reputations, pro- 
moted by the influence of fishion, which 
have scarce survived the possessor; you 
have seen the poor hardly earn the little 
reputation they acquired, and their merit 
only acknowledged when they were in- 
c.q^able of enjoying the pleasures of popu- 
hu ily : such, however, is the reputation 
worth possessing ; that which is hardly 
earned is hardly lost. — Adieu. 

LETTER XCIV. 

Front Hingpo^ in Moscow^ to Lien ChiAltangi^ 
in London. 

Where will my disappointments end? 
Must I still be doomed to accuse the 
severity of my fortune, and show my con- 
stancy in distress, rather than moderation 
in prosperity? I liad at least hopes of 
conveying my charming companion safe 
from the reach of every enemy, and of 
again, restoring her to her native soil. 
But those hopes are now no more. 

U pon leaving Terki, we took the nearest 
road to tiie dominions of Russia. We 
passed the Ural mountains, covered with 
eternal snow, and traversed the forests of 
Ufa, where the prowling bear and shrieking 
hyaena keep an undisputed possession. 
We next embarked upon the rapid river 
Bulija, and made the best of our way to 
the banks of the Wolga, where it waters 
the fruitful valleys of Casan. 

There were two vessels in company, 
properly equipped and arme j, in order Jto 
oppose the Wolga pirates, whof we were 
informed, infested this river. Of all man- 
kind these pirates are the most tehible. 
They are composed of the criminals and 
outlawed peasants of Russia, who fly tp 
the forests that lie along the banks 01 the 
Wolga for protection. Here they joui 
in parties, lead a savage life, and have no 
other subsistence but plunder. Being 
deprived of houses, friends, or a fixed 
habitation, they become more terrible even 
than the tiger, and as insensible to all th< 
feelings of humanity. They neither give 
quarter to those they conquer, nor receive 
it when overpowered th^seli^es* The 
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severity of the laws against them serves 
t6 increase their barbarity, and seems to 
make them a neutral roecies of bein^ 
between the wildness of the lion and the 
subtlety of the man. When taken alive, 
their punishment is hideous. A floating 
gibbet is erected, which is let run down 
with the stream ; here, upon an iron hook 
stuck under their ribs, and upon which 
the whole weight of their body depends, 
they are left to expire in the most terrible 
agonies, some being thus found to linger 
several days successively. 

We were but three days’ voyage from 
the confluence of this river into the Wolga, 
yrhen we perceived at a distance behind 
us an armed bark coming up, with the 
assistance of sails and oars, in order to 
attack us. The dreadful signal of death 
was hung upon the mast, and our captain 
with his glass could easily discern them 
to be pirates. It is impossible to express 
our consternation on this occasion ; the 
whole crew instantly came together to 
consult the properest means of safety. It 
was, therefore, soon determined to, send 
off our women and valuable commodities 
in one of our vessels, and that the men 
should stay in the other, and l^ldly op- 
pose the enemy. This sesolution was 
soon put into execution, and I now reluc- 
tantly parted from the beautiful Zelis, for 
the first time since our retreat from Persia. 
The vessel in which she was disappeared 
to my longing eyes, in proportion as that 
of the pirates approached us. They soon 
came up; but, upon examining our strength, 
and perhaps sensible of the manner in 
wlpch we had sent off our most valuable 
effects, th^‘y deemed more eager to pursue 
the vessel we had sent away, than attack 
us. In this manner they continued to 
harass us for three days, still endeavouring 
to pass us without fighting. But, on the 
fourth day, finding it entirely impossible, 
and despairing to seize the expected booty, 
they desisted from their endeavours, and 
left us to pursue our voyage* without 
interruption. 

Our joy on 'this occasion was great; 
but soon a disappointment mo^e terrible, 
because unexpected, succeeded. The 
bark in which our women and treasure 
were sent off was wrecked upon the banks ' 


of the Wolga, for want of a proper num- 
ber of hands to manage her, and the 
whole crew carried by the peasants up the 
country. Of this, however, we were not 
sensible till our arrival at Moscow ; where, 
expecting to meet our separated bark, we 
were unformed of its misfortune, and our 
loss. Need I paint the situation of my 
mind on this occasion? Need I describe 
all I feel, when I despair of beholding the 
beautiful Zelis more ? Fancy had dressed 
the future prospect of my life in the gayest 
colouring; but one unexpected stroke of 
fortune has robbed it of every charm. 
Her dear idea mixes with every scene of 
pleasure, and without her presence to 
enliven it, the whole becomes tedious, 
insipid, insupportable. I will confess— 
now that she is lost, I will confess I loved 
her ; nor is it in the power of time or of 
reason to erase her image from my heart. 
— Adieu. 

LETTER XCV. 

Tram Lien Chi Alicatgi to IJingpo, at Moscow. 

Your misfortunes are mine; but, as every 
period of life is marked with its own, 
you must learn to endure them. Dis- 
appointed love makes the misery of youth ^ 
disappointed ambition, that of manhood ; 
and successless avarice, that of age. These 
three attack us through life ; and it is our 
duty to stand upon our guard. To love 
we ought to oppose dissipation, and 
endeavour to change the object of the 
affections ; to ambition, the happiness of 
indolence and obscurity ; and to avarice, 
the fear of soon dying. These are the 
shields with which we should arm our-, 
selves ; and thus make every scene of life, 
if not pleasing, at least supportable. 

^Men complain of not finding a place of 
repose. They are in the wrong : they 
have it for seeking. What they should 
indeed complain of, is that the heart is an 
enemy to that very repose they seek. To 
themselves alone should they impute their 
discontent. They seek within the short- 
span of life to satisfy a thousand desires, 
each of which alone is insatiable. One 
month passes, and another comes on ; the 
year ends, atid then begins ; but man is 
still unchanging in folly, still blindly con- ' 
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tinuing in prejudice. To the wise man 
every climate and every soil is pleasing ; 
to him a parterre of flowers is the famous 
valley of gold ; to him a little brook the 
fountain of the young peach-trees ; to such 
a man the melody of birds is more ravishing 
than the harmony of a full^oncert \ and 
the tincture of the cloud preferable to the 
touch of the finest pencil. 

The life of man is a journey ; a journey 
that must be travelled, however bad the 
roads or the accommodation. If in the 
beginning it isi found dangerous, narrow, 
and difficult, it must either grow better in 
the end, or we shall by custom learn to 
bear its inequality. ^ 

But, though I see you incapable of penc- ! 
trating into grand principles, attend at 
least to a simile, adapted to every appre- 
hension. I am mounted upon a wretched 
ass, I see another man before me upon a 
sprightly horse, at which I find some un- 
easiness. 1 look behind me, and see 
numbers on foot, stooping under heavy 
burdens ; let me learn to pity their estate, ' 
and thank Heaven for my own. I 

Shingfu, when under misfortunes, would 
in the beginning weep like a child ; but 
he soon recovered his former tranquillity. : 
After indulging grief for a few days, he : 
would become, as usual, the most merry i 
old man in all the province of Shansi. | 
About the time that his wife died, his 
ossessions were all consumed by fire, and , 
is only son sold into captivity ; Shingfu , 
meved for one day, and the next wint to . 
dance at a mandarine^s door for his dinner. | 
The company were surprised to see the old | 
man so merry, when suffering such great 
losses ; and the mandarine himself coming 
out, asked him, how he, who had grieved 
so much, and given way to calamity the 
day before, could now be so cheerful ha 
“You ask me one question,” cries the old 
man ; “ let me answer by asking another : 
Which is the most durable, a hard thing, 
or a soft thing ; that which resists, or that 
which makes no resistance A hard 
thing, to be sure,” replied the mandarine. — 
“There you are wrong,” returned Shingfu. 

©“I am now four score years old ; smd, it 
ou look in my mouth, you will ^d that , 
have lost all my teeth, but lAt a bit of j 
my tongue.”— Adieu. | 


LETTER XCVI. ^ 

From Lien Chi Altan^i to Fum ffoantt First 

President of the Ceremonial Academy at 

PektHf in China. 

The manner of grieving for gur departed 
friends in China is very diffeilnt from that 
of Europe. The mourning colour of 
Europe is black ; that of China white. 
When a parent or relation dies here — for 
they seldom mourn for friends — it is only 
clapping on a suit of sables, grimacing it 
for a few days, and all, soon forgotten, goes 
on as before ; not a single creature missing 
the deceased, except perhaps a favourite 
housekeeper or a favourite cat. 

On the contrary, with us in China it is» 
a very serious affair. The piety with which 
I have seen you behave, on one of these 
occasions, should never be forgotten. I 
remember it was upon the death of thy 
grandmother’s maiden sister. The coffin 
was exposed in the principal hall, in public 
view. Before it were placed the figures 
of eunuchs, horses, tortoises, and other 
animals, in attitudes of grief and respect. 
The mye distant relations of the old lady, 
and I among the number, came to pay our 
compliments of condolence, and to salute 
tlie deceasQil after the manner of our coun- 
try. We had scarce presented our wax 
candles and perfumes, and given the howl 
of departure, when, crawling on his belly 
from under a curtain, out came the reverend 
Fum Hoam himself, in all the dismal 
solemnity of distress. Your looks were 
set for sorrow ; your clothing consisted in 
a hempen bag tied round the neck with a 
string. For two long months did this 
mourning continue. By night you lay 
stretched on a single mat, and sat on the 
stool of discontent by day. Pious man ! 
who could thus set an example of sorrow 
and decorum to our country. Pious coun- 
try I where, if we do not grieve at the 
departure of our friends for their sakes, at 
least we are taught to regret them for our 
own. 

All is very different here ; amazement 
all ! What sort of people am I got amongst? 
Fum, thou son of Fo, what sort of people 
am I got amongst? No crawling round 
the coffin; no dressing up in hempen bags; 
no lying on mats, or sitting on stools I Gen- 
tlemen here shall put on first mourning 
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with as sprightly an air as if preparing for 
P 1)irthnight ; and widows shall actually 
dress for another husband in their weeds for 
the former. The best jest of all is, that our 
merry mourners clap bits of muslin on 
their sleevc^^and these are called weepers. 
Weeping muslin I alas, alas, very sorrow- 
ful truly I These weepers, then, it seems, 
are to bear the whole burden of the 
distress. 

But I have had the strongest instance of 
this contrast, this tragi-comical behaviour 
m distress, upon a recent occasion. Their 
king, whose departure though sudden was 
not unexpected, died after a reign of many 
ears, llis age and uncertain state of 
ealth served, in some measure, to dimi- 
nish the sorrow of his subjects; and their 
expectations from his successor seemed to 
balance their minds between uneasiness 
and satisfaction. But how ought they to 
have behaved on such an occasion? Surely, 
they ought rather to have endeavoured to 
testify their gratitude to their deceased 
friend than to proclaim their hopes of the 
future I Sure, even the successor must 
suppose their love to wear the race of 
adulation, which so quickly changed the | 
object I However, the very^pame day j 
on which the old king died they made 
rejoicings for the new. 

For my part, I have no conception of 
this new manner of mourning and rejoicing | 
in a breath ; of being merry and sad ; of | 
mixing a funeral procession _wilh a jig and 
a bonnre. At least, it would have been 
just, that they who flattered the king while 
living for virtues which he had not should 
lament him dead for those he really had. 

* In th^ ui^dvei'sal cause for national dis- 
tress, as I had no interest myself, so it is 
but natural to suppose 1 felt npi^ alQic- 
tign. ** in all the losses of pur friends,’* 
says an Huropean philosopher, “ we fet 
consider bow much our own wdlfare is 
affected by their departure, and moderate 
our real grief just in the sarnie propor- 
tion.” Now, as I had neither received, 
nor expected to receive, favours irom kings 
or their flatterers ; as I had no acquaint- I 
ance in particular with their late monarch; 
as I know that the place of a king is soon | 
supplied; and as the Chinese proverb has j 
it, that though the world may sometimes > 


want cobblers to mend their shoes, there 
is no dmiger of its wanting emperors to 
rule their kingdoms : from such considera- 
tions, I could bear the loss of a king with 
the most philosophic resignation. How- 
ever, I thought it my duty at least to appear 
sorrowful, to put on a melancholy asj^ect, 
or id set my face by that of the people. 

The first company I came amongst, 
after the news became general, was a set 
of jolly companions, who were drinking 
prosperity to tlie ensuing reign. I entered 
the room with looks df de.^3air, and even 
expected applause for th e su perl ativc misery 
of my countenance. Instead of that, 1 was 
universally condemned by the comjoany 
for a grimacing son of a whore, and desired 
to take away my penitential phiz to some 
other quarter. I now corrected my former 
mistake, and, with the most sprightly air 
imaginable, entered a company where 
they were talking over the ceremonies of 
the approaching funeral. Here 1 sat for 
some time with an air of pert vivacity; 
"when one of the chief mourners imme- 
diately observing my good humour, desired 
me, if I pleased, to go and grin somewhere 
else; they wanted no disaflected scoundrels 
there. Leaving this company, therefore, 

I was resolved to assume a look perfectly 
neutral; and have ever since l)een studying 
the fashionable air; something between 
jest and earnest : a complete virginity of 
face, uncontaminated with the smallest 
symptom of meaning. 

But though grief be a very slight affair 
here, the mourning, my friend, is a very 
important concern. When an emperor 
dies in China, the whole expense of the 
solemnities is defrayed from the royal 
coffers. When the ^eat die here, man* 
darings 97^ ready enough to order moum* 
|j^g; but I do not see tn^ are so ready to 
pay for it If they send me down from 
court the gray undress frock, or the black 
coat without pocket-holes, 1 am willing 
enough to comply with their commands, 
and wear both; but, by the head of Con- 
fucius ! to be obliged to wear black, and 
buy it into the bargain, is more than my 
tranquillity of temper can T>ear. What ! 
order me to wear mourning before they 
know whether I can buy it or no! Fyni^ 
thou son of Fo, what sort of a people am I> 
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got amongst; where being out of black is 
a certain symptom of poverty ; where those 
who have miserable faces cannot have 
mourning, and those who have mourning 
will not wear a miserable face ! 

LETTER XCVIL 

To the same, * ' 

It is usual for the booksellers here, when 
a book has given universal pleasure upon 
one subject, to bring out several more 
upon the same plan ; which are sure to 
have purchaser^ and readers, from that 
desire which all men have to view a pleas- 
ing object on every side. The first per- 
formance serves rather to awjiken than 
satisfy attention ; and when that is ori6e 
moved, the slightest effort serves to con- 
tinue its progression ; the merit of the fii*st 
diffuses a light sufficient to illuminate the 
succeeding efforts ; and no other subject 
can be relished, till that is exhausted. A 
stupid work coming thus immediately in 
the train of an ap])laudcd performance 
weans the mind from the object of its 
pleasure, and resembles the sponge thrust 
into the mouth of a discharged culverin, 
in order to adapt it for a new explosion. 

This manner, however, of drawing off 
a subject, or a peculiar mode of writing j 
to the dregs, effectually precludes a revival i 
of that subject or manner for some time | 
for the future ; the sated reader turns from 
it with a kind of literary nausea; and, 
though the titles of books are, the part of 
them most read, yet he has scarce per- 
severance enough to wade through the 
title-page. 

0i this number I own myself one : I 
am no^ to seven! aub- 

not take upon me^o^eteraine; but at 
present I spurn a new book, merely upon 
seeing its name in an advertisement ; nor 
have the smallest curiosity to look beyond 
the first leaf, even though in the second 
the author promises his own face neatly 
engraved on copper. 

*I am become a perfect epicure in read- 
ing; plain beef or solid mutton willsiever 
do. I am for a Chinese dish of bears’ 
claws and birds* nests. I air* for sauce 
sWrong with asafoetida, or fuming with gar- 


lic. For this reason there are a hundred 
very wise, learned, virtuous, well-intended 
productions, that have no charms for me. 
Thus, for the soul of me, I could never find 
courage nor grace enough to wade above 
two pages deep into “Thougl^s upon God 
and Mature;” or “Thoughts upon Provi- 
dence ;” or “ Thoughts upon Free Grace;*’ 
or, indeed, into thoughts upon anything 
at all. I can no longer meditate witn 
meditations for every day in the year. 
Essays upon divers subjects cannot allure 
me, though never so interesting; and as 
for funeral sermons, or even thanksgiving 
sermons, I can neither weep with the one 
nor rejoice with the other. ^ 

But it is chiefly in gentle poetry, where * 
I seldom look farther than the title. The 
truth is, I take up books to be told some- 
tiling new; but here, as it is now managed, 
the reader is told nothing. He opens the 
book, and there finds very good words 
truly, and much exactness of rhyme, but 
no information. A parcel of gaudy images 
pass on before his imagination like the 
figures in a dream ; but curiosity, induc- 
tion, reason, and the whole train of affec- 
tions, are fast asleep. The juctmda et 
idonea rv/tf'y-those sallies which mend the 
heart, white they amuse the fancy — are 
quite forgotten; so that a reader who 
would take up some modern applauded 
performances of this kind must, in order 
to be pleased, first leave his good sense 
behind him, t^ke for his recompense and 
guide bloated and compound epithet, and 
dwell on paintings, just indeed, because 
laboured with minute exactness. 

If we examine, however, our internal 
V* «>W)} 


we mil fina thf^ our kf^latise rather 
proceeds from a kind of contagion caught 
up from others, and which we contribute 
to diffr .e, than from what we privately 
feel. I'hefe are some subjects of which 
dmost dl the world perceive the futility; 
yet all coipbine in imposing them upon 
each other, as worthy of praise. But 
chiefly this imposition obtains in literature, 
where men publicly contemn what they 
relish with rapture in private, and approve 
abroad what has given disgust at home. 
The truth is, we deliver those criticisms 
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in public which are supposed to be best 
Calculated, not to do justice to the author, 
but to impress others with an opinion of 
our superior discernment But let works 
of this kind, which have already come off 
with such applause, enjoy it all. It is not 
my wish to aiminish, as I was never con- 
siderable enough to add to, their fame; 
but, for the future, I fear there are many 
oems of which 1 shall find spirits to read 
ut the title. In the first place, all odes 
upon Winter, or Summer, or Autumn ; in 
short all odes, epodes, and monodies 
whatsoever, shall hereafter be deemed too 
olite, classical, obscure, and refined, to 
e read, and entirely above human com- 
prehension. Pastorals are pretty enough : 
-r-for those that like them: but to me 
Thyrsis is one of the most insipid fellows 
I ever conversed with ; and as for Corydon, 

I do not choose his company. Elegies 
and epistles are very fine— to those to 
whom they are addressed; and as for epic 
poems, I am generally able to discover 
the whole plan in reading the two first 

58 . , 

ragedies, however, as they arc now 
made, are good instructive moral sermons 
enough ; and it would be a fault not to be 
pleased with good things. There I learn 
several great truths : as, that it is impos- 
sible to see into the ways of futurity ; that 
punishment always attends the villain; 
that love is the fond soother of the human 
breast ; that we should not resist Heaven’s 
will, —for in resisting Heaven’s will. 
Heaven’s will is resisted ; with several 
other sentiments equally new, delicate, 
and striking. Eveiy new tragedy, there- 
fore, I rshil go to see ; for reflections of 
this nature make a tolerable harmony, 
whdh mixed up with a proper quantity of 
drum, trumpet, thunder, lightning, or the 
scene-shifter’s whistle. — Adieu. 

LETTER XCVIII. 

To iho same. 

I HAD some intentions lately of going 
to visit Bedlam, the place where those 
who go mad are confined. I went to wait 
upon the Man in Black to be my conduc- 
tor, but I found him preparing to go to 
Westminster Hall, where the English hold 
their courts of justice. It gave me some I 


surprise to find my friend engaged in a 
lawsuit, but more so when he informed 
me that it had been depending for several 
years. “How is it possible,” cried I, 

for a man who knows the world to go 
to law ? I am well acquainted with the 
counts of justice in China : they resemble 
rat-traps every one of them ; nothing more 
easy than to get in, but to get out again 
is attended with some difficulty, and more 
cunning than rats are generally found to 
possess I ” 

“Faith,” replied my fsiend, “I should 
not have gone to law but that I was 
assured of success before I began ; things 
w^re presented to me in so alluring a light, 
that I thought by barely declaring myself 
a candidate for the prize, I had nothing 
more to do but to enjoy the fruits of the 
victory. Thus have I been upon the eve 
of an imaginary triumph every term these 
ten years ; have travelled forward with 
victory ever in my view, but ever out of 
reach ; however, at present I fancy we 
have hampered our antagonist in such a 
manner, that, without some unforeseen 
demur, we shall this very day lay him 
fairly on his back.” 

“If things be so situated,” said I, “I 
don’t care if I attend you to the courts, 
and partake in the pleasure of your suc- 
cess. But prithee,’’ continued I, as we 
set forward, “what reasons have you to 
think an affair at last concluded, which 
has given you so many former disappoint- 
ments?” — “My lawyer tells me,” re- 
turned he, “ that I have Salkeld and Ven- 
tris strong in my favour, and that there 
are no less than fifteen cases in point.” — 
“ I understand,” said I ; “those are two 
of your judges who have already declared 
their opinions.” — “Pardon me,” replied 
my friend, “ Salkeld and Ventris are law- 
yers who some hundred years ago gave 
their opinions on cases similar to mine : 
these opinions which make for me, my 
lawyer is to cite ; and those opinions 
which look another way are cited by the 
lawyer employed by my antagonist : as I 
observed, 1 have Salkeld and Ventris for 
me;**he has Coke and Hale for him; 
and he that has most opinions is most 
likely to fearry his cause .” — ** But where 
is the necessity,” cried I| “ of prolonging 
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a suit by citing the opinions and reports 
of others, since the same good sense which 
determined lawyers in former ages, may 
serve to guide your judges at this day? 
They at that time gave their ojjinions only 
from the light of reason; your judges have 
the same light at present to direct them ; 
let me even add, a greater, as in Informer 
ages there were many prejudices from 
which the present is happily free. If 
arguing from authorities be exploded from 
every other branch of learning, why should 
it be particularfy adhered to in this? I 
plainly foresee how such a method of in- 
vestigation must embarrass every suit, 
and even perplex the student ; ceremonies 
will be multiplied, formalities must in- 
crease, and more time will thus be spent 
in learning the arts of litigation, than in 
the discovery of right. ” 

“ I sec,” cries my friend, “ that you are 
for a speedy administration of justice; but 
all the world will grant, that the more 
time that is taken up in considering any 
subject, the better it will be understood. 
Besides, it is the boast of an Eiiglisliman, 
that his property is secure, and all the 
world will grant, that a deliberate admi- 
nistration of justice is the best way to se- 
cure his property. Why have we so many 
lawyers, but to secure our property? 
Why so many formalities, but to secure 
our property ? Not less than one hundred 
thousand families live in opulence, ele- 
gance, and ease, merely by securing our 
property.” 

“To embarrass justice,” returned I, 

“ by a multiplicity of laws, or to hazard 
it by a confidence in our judges, are, I 
grant, the opposite rocks on which legis- 
lative wisdom has ever split. In one case, 
the client resembles that emperor who is 
said to have been suffocated with the bed- ] 
clothes which were only designed to keep 
him warm ; in the other, to that town 
which let the enemy take possession of 
its walls, in order to show the world how 
little they depended upon aught but 
ccuirage for safety. But, bless me I what 
numbers do I see here— all in black ! — 
^ow is it possible that half this multitude 
can find emplojonent?”— “Nothing so 
easily conceived, ” returned my c Aipanion ; 
“they live by watching each other. For ! 


instance, the catchpole watches the mag 
in debt, the attorney watches the catch- 
pole, the counsellor watches the attorney, 
the solicitor the counsellor, and all find 
sufficient employment.” — ‘^I conceive 
you,” interrupted 1 ; “ they watch each 
other, but it is the client that pays them 
all for watching ; it puts me in mind of a 
Chinese fable, which is entitled, Five 
Animals at a Meal. 

“ A grasshopper, filled with dew, was 
merrily singing under a shade ; a whangafn, 
that eats grasshopjpers, had marked it for 
its prey, and was just stretching forth to 
devour it ; a serpent, that had for a long 
time fed only on whangams, was coiled* 
up to fasten on the whangam ; a yellow 
bird was just upon the wing to dart upon 
the serpent ; a hawk had just stooped 
from above to seize the yellow bird ; all 
were intent on their prey, and unmindful 
of their danger : so the whangam ate the 
gmsshopper, the serpent ate the whangam, 
the yellow bird the serpent, and the hawk 
the yellow bird ; when, sousing from on 
high, n» vulture gobbled up the hawk, 
gmsshopper, whangam, and all in a 
moment.” 

I had scircely finished my fable, when 
the lawyer came to inform my friend, 
that his cause was put off till another 
term, that money was wanting to retain, 
and that all the world was of opinion, 
that the very next hearhig would bring 
him off victoifous. “If so, then,” cries 
my friendi “ I believe it will be my wisest 
W'ay to continue the cause for another 
term; and, in the meantime, my friend 
here and I will go and see Bedlam.”—* 
Adieu. • • 

LETTER XCTX. 

To the same. 

I LATELY received a visit from the little 
Beau, who I found had assumed a new 
flow of spirits with a new suit of clothes. 
Our discourse happened to turn upon the 
different tr^tment of the fair sex here and 
in Asia, with the influence of beauty in 
refining our manners, and improving our 
conversation. 

I soon perceived he was strongly pre* 
judiced in favour of the Asiatic method of 
treating the sex, and that it was impossible 
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to. persuade him, but that a man 
Tiappier who had four wives at his i 


man was 

happier who had tour wives at his com- 
mand, than he who had only one. ** It 
is true,*’ cries he, “your men of fashion in 
the East am slaves, and under some ter- 
rors of having their throats squeezed by a 
bowstring ; hut what then? they can find 
ample consolation in a seraglio ; they 
make, indeed, an indifferent figure in con- 
versation abroad, but then they have a 
seraglio to console them at home. I am 
told they have no balls, drums, nor operas, 
but then they have got a seraglio ; they 
may be deprived of wine and French 
cookeiy, but they have a seraglio : a sera- 
r^lio — a seraglio, my dear creature, wipes 
off every inconvenience in the world I 

“ Besides, I am told your Asiatic beau- 
ties are the most convenient women alive ; 
for they have no souls ; positively there is 
nothing in nature I should like so much 
as ladies without souls ; soul here, is the 
utter ruin of half the sex. A girl of 
eighteen shall have soul enough to spend 
a hundred pounds in the turning of a 
trump ; her mother shall have sou} enough 
to ride a sweepstake match at a horse- 
race ; her maiden aunt shall have soul 
enough to purchase the fumiture of a 
whole toy-shop; and others shall have 
soul enough to behave as if they had no 
souls at all.” 

“ With respect to the soul,” inteniipted 
I, “the Asiatics are much kinder to the 
fair sex than you imagine :r instead of one 
soul, Fohi, the idol of China, gives every 
woman three ; the Brahmins give them 
fifteen ; and even Mahomet himself no- 
;p7here excludes the sex from Paradise. 
Abulfeda tt^ports, that an old woman one 
day iqiportuning him to know what she 
ought to do in order to gain Paradise — 
*My good lady,’ answered the prophet, 

‘ old women never get there.’ — ‘ What ! 
never get to Paradise?* returned the 
matron, in a fury. ‘Never,* says he; 
* for they always grow young by the way.* 
No, sir,”* continued I ; “ the men of Asia 
behave with more deference to the sex 
than you seem to imagine. As you of 
Europe sajr grace upon sitting down to 
dinner, so it is the custom in China to say 
gmee when a man ^es to bed to his 
wife.”—** And may I die,” returned my 


companion, “ but it is a very pretty cere- 
mony; for, seriously, sir, I see no reason 
why a man should not be as grateful in 
one situation as in the other. Upon 
honour, I always find myself much more 
disposed to gratitude on the couch of a 
I fine .woman, ^.han upon sitting down to a 
I sirloin of beef.” 

** Another ceremony,” said I, resuming 
the conversation, “ in favour of the sex, 
amongst us, is the bride’s being allowed 
: after marriage her three days of freedom, 

I During this interval a tln»usand extrava- 
gances are practised by either sex. The 
lady is placed upon the nuptial bed, and 
nijmberless monkey tricks arc played 
round to divert her. One gentleman 
smells her perfumed handkerchief, another 
attempts to untie her garters, a third pulls 
off her shoe to play hunt the slipper, 
another pretends to be an idiot, and en- 
deavours to raise a laugh by grimacing ; 
in the meantime the glass goes briskly 
about, till ladies, gentlemen, wife, hus- 
band, and all, are mixed together in one 
inundation of arrack punch.” 

‘‘Strike me dumb, deaf, and blind,” 
cried my companion, “but that’s very 
pretty I there’s some sense in your Chinese 
ladies’ condescensions; but among us, 
you shall scarce find one of the whole sex 
that shall hold her good-humour for three 
days together. No later than yesterday, 
I happened to say some civil things to a 
citizen’s wife of my acquaintance, not 
because I loved her, but because I had 
charity; and what do you think was the 
tender creature’s reply? Only that she 
detested my pig-tail wig, high-heeled 
shoes, and sallow complexion ! That is 
all I Nothing morel — Yes, by the Heavens, 
though she was more ugly than an un- 
painted actress, I found her more insolent 
than a thoroughbred woman of quality I” 

He was proceeding in this wild manner, 
when his invective was interrupted by the 
Man in Black, who entered the apartment, 
introducing his niece, a young lady of ex- 
quisite beauty. Her very appearance was 
sufficient to silence the severest satirist of 
the sex ; easy without pride, and free with-4 
out impudence, she seemed capable of sup- 
I plying evtry sense with pleasure. Her 
I looks, her conversation, were natural and 
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uncoiistramed ; she had neither been taught 
to languish nor ogle, to laugh without a 
jest, or sigh without sorrow. I found 
that she had just returned from abroad, 
and had been conversant in the manners 
of the world. Curiosity prompted me to 
ask several questions, but ^he declined 
them all. I own I never found myself so 
strongly prejudiced in favour of apparent 
merit before, and could willingly have 
prolonged our conversation ; but the com- 
any after some time withdrew. Jus^ 
owever, befoisf; the little Beau took his 
leave, he called me aside, and retiuested 
I would change him a twenty pound bill ; 
which as I was incapable of doing, he was 
contented with borrowing half-a-cro\^. 
-Adieu. 

LETTER C. 

From Lien CJti Altangi to Hingpo^ ly the way 
0/ Moscotu. 

Few virtues have been, more praised by 
moralists than generosity ; every practical 
treatise of ethics tends to increase our sen- 
sibility of the distresses of others, and to 
relax the grasp of frugality. Philosophers 
that are poor praise it, because they are 
gainers by its effects; and the opulent 
Seneca himself has written a treatise on 
benefits, though he was known to give 
iKjthing away. 

But among many who have enforced the 
duty of giving, I am surprised there are 
none to inculcate the ignominy of receiv- 
ing; to show that by every favour we 
accept we in some measure forfeit our 
native freedom ; and that a state of con- 
tinual dependence on the generosity of 
others is a life of gradual debasement. 
Were men taught to despise the receiv- 
ing obligations with the same force of 
reasoning and declamation that they ar% 
instructed to confer them, we might then 
see every person in society filling up the 
requisite duties of his station with cheerful 
industry, neither relaxed by hope, nor sullen 
from disap})ointment. 

^ Every favour a man receives in some 
measure sinks him below his dignity ; and, 
in proportion to the value of the benefit, or 
the frequency of its acceptance, he gives 
up so much of his natural independence, 
therefore, who* thrives upon the un- ! 


merited bounty of another, if he has any 
sensibility, suffers the worst of servitude# 
the shackled slave may murmur without 
reproach, but the humble dependant is 
taxeclwith ingratitude upon every symptom 
of discontent ; the one may raf e round the 
walls of his cell, but the other lingers in 
all the silence of mental confinement. To 
increase his distress, every new obligation 
but adds to the former load, which kept 
the vigorous mind from rising ; till at last, 
elastic no longer, it shapes itself to con- 
straint, and puts on habitual servility. 

It is thus with a feeling mind : but there 
are some who, bom without any share c 
sensibility, receive favour after favour, an< 
still cringe for more ; who accept the offe 
of generosity with as little reluctance a 
the wages of merit, and even make thank 
for past benefits an indirect petition fo 
new : such, I grant, can suffer no debase 
ment from dependence, since they wer 
originally as vile as was possible to be 
dependence degrades only the ingenuous 
but leaves the sordid mind in pristini 
meanngss. In this manner, therefore, lon^ 
continued generosity is misplaced, or it i 
injurious ; it cither finds a man worthless 
or it mak^ him so; and true it is, tha 
the person who is contented to be oftei 
obliged, ought not to have been obligc< 
at aU. 

Yet, while I describe the meanness of ; 
life of continued dependence, I would no 
be thought l;p include those natural o 
political subordinations which subsist ii 
every society ; for in such, though depen 
dence is exacted from the inferior, yet thi 
obligation on either side is miUual. Th( 
son must rely upon his parenWor^upporf 
but the parent lies under the same obliga 
tions to give that the other has to expect 
the subordinate officer must receive th< 
commands of his superior, but for thii 
obedience the former has a right to demanc 
an intercourse of favour. Such is not th< 
dependence I would deprecate, but tha 
where eve^jy expected favour must be th< 
result of mere benevolence in the giver, 
where the benefit can be kept withou' 
remorse, or transferred without injustice 
The character of a legacy hunter, for in 
stance, is detestable m some countries, 
and despicable in all ; this universal con 
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tempt of a man who infringes upon none 
ftf^ne laws of society some moralists have 
arraigned as a popular and unjust preju- 
dice ; never considering the necessary de- 
gradations a wretch must undergo, who 
previously ekpects to grow rich by benefits, 
without having either natural or social 
claims to enforce his petitions. 

But this intercourse of benefaction and 
acknowledgment is often injurious even 
to the giver, as well as the receiver. A 
man can gain but little knowledge of him- 
self, or of the world, amidst a circle of 
those whom hope or gratitude has gathered 
round him ; their unceasing humiliations 
must necessarily increase his comparative 
^nagnitude, for all men measure their own 
abilities by those of their company : thus 
being taught to overrate his merit, ho in 
reality lessens it ; increasing in confidence, , 
but not in power, his professions end in i 
empty boast, his undertakings in shameful I 
disappointment. I 

It IS perhaps one of the severest mis- ! 
fortunes of the great, that they are, in i 
general, obliged to live among men whose i 
real value is lessened by dependence, and | 
whose minds are enslaved by obligation. 
The humble companion may have at first 
accepted patronage with generSus views ; 
but soon he feels the mortifying influence 
of conscious inferiority, by degrees sinks 
into a flatterer, and from flattery at last 
degenerates into stupid veneration. To , 
remedy this, the great often dismiss their I 
old dependants and take* new. Such I 
changes are falsely imputed to levity, false- 
hood, or caprice in the patron, since they 
may l)e more justly ascribed to the client’s 
dtteriorjjjtio^^ 

No, my son, a life of independence is 
generally a life of virtue. It is that which 
fits the soul for every generous flight of 
humanity, freedom, and friendship. To 
give should be onr pleasure, but to receive, 
our shame : serenity, health, and affluence 
attend the desire of rising by labour; ! 
misery, repentance, and disrespwt, that of j 
succeeding by extorted benevolence ; the ! 
man who can tljank himself alone for the ; 
happiness he enjoys is truly blest; and : 
lovely, far more lovely, the sturdy gloom j 
of laborious indigence, than the fawning j 
simper of thriving adulation. — Adieu. i 


LETTER Cl. 

From Lien Chi Aliangi to Fum TToam^ First 

Prcsidmt ofUhe Ceremonial Academy at 
j Pekin in Chitia, 

I In every society some men are bom to 
' teach, and others to receive instruction ; 
some to worlf, and others to enjoy in idle- 
ness the fruits of their industry ; some to 
govern, and others to obey. Every people, 
how free soever, must be contented to give 
up part of their liberty and judgment to 
those who govern, in exchange for their 
hopes of security ; and the motives which 
first influenced their choice in the election 
of their governors should ever be weighed 
agtinst the succeeding apparent inconsis- 
tencies of their conduct. All cannot be 
rulers, and men are generally best governed 
by a few. In making way through the 
intricacies of business, the smallest ob- 
stacles are apt to retard the execution of 
what is to be planned by a multiplicity 
of counsels; the judgment of one alone 
being always fittest for winding through 
the labyrinths of intrigue, and the obstruc- 
tions of disappointment. A serpent which, 
as the fable ol)serves, is furnished with one 
head and many tails, is much more capable 
of subsistence and expedition than another 
which is furnished with but one tail and 
many heads. 

Obvious as these truths are, the people 
of this country seem insensible of their 
force. Not satisfied with the advantages 
of internal peace and opulence, they still 
murmur at their governors, and interfere 
in the execution of their designs, as if 
they wanted to be something more than 
happy. But as the Europeans instnict 
by argument, and the Asiatics mostly 
by narration, were I to address them, 
I should convey my sentiments in the 
following story : — 

“ Takupi had long been prime minister 
of Tipartala, a fertile country that stretches 
along the western confines of China. 
During his administration whatever ad- 
vantages could be , derived from arts, 
learning and commerce, were seen to bless 
the peQple ; nor were the necessary pre- 
cautions of providing for the security of 
the state IJjrgotten. It often happens, 
however, that when men are possessed ot 
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all they want, they then begin to find tor- 
ment from imaginary afflictions, and lessen 
their present enjoyments, by foreboding 
that those enjoyments are to have an end. 
The people now, therefore, endeavoured 
to find out grievances ; and, after some 
search, actually be^^n to think themselves 
aggrieved. A i)etition against the enor- 
mities of Takupi was carried to the throne 
in due form 5 and the Queen who governed 
the country, willing to satisfy her subjects, 
appointed a day in which his accusers 
should be heard, and the minister should 
stand upon his^efence. 

“The day being arrived, and the minister 
brought before the tribunal, a carrier, who 
supplied the city with fish, apjjeared among 
the number of his accusei*s. He ex- 
claimed, that it was the custom, time 
immemorial, for carriers to bring their fish 
upon a horse in a hamper ; which being 
placed on one side, and balanced by a 
stone on the other, was thus conveyed 
with ease and safety j but that the prisoner, 
moved either by a spirit of innovation, or 
erhaps bribed by the hamper makers, 
ad obliged all carriers to use the stone 
no longer, but balance one hamper with 
another ; an order entirely repugnant to 
the customs of all antiquity, and those of 
the kingdom of TipartaJa in particular. 

“The carrier finished, and the whole 
court shook their heads at the innovating 
minister ; when a second witness appeared. 
He^’as inspector of the city buildings, and 
accused the disgraced favourite of having 
given orders for the demolition of an 
ancient ruin, which olistructed the passage 
through one of the principal streets. He 
observed, that such buildings were noble 
monuments of barbarous antiquity ; con- 
tributed finely to show how little their 
ancestors understood of architecture ; and 
for that reason such monuments should 
be held sacred, and suffered gradually 
to decay. 

“The last witness now appeared. This 
was a widow, who had laudably attempted 
to burn herself upon her husband’s funeral 
pile. But the innovating minister had pre- 
vented the execution of her design, and 
was insensible to her tears, protestations, 
and entreaties. 

. “ The Queen could have pardoned the 


two former offences; but this last was 
considered as so gross an injury to the sex^ 
and so directly contrary to dl the customs 
of antiquity, that it called for immediate 
justice. ‘What!’ cried the Queen, ‘not 
suffer a woman to burn herself when she 
thinks proper? The sex are to be pret- 
tily tutored, no doubt, if they must be 
restrained from entertaining their female 
friends now and then with a fried wife, 
or roasted acquaintance. I sentence the 
criminal to be banished my presence 
for ever, for his injurious treatment of 
the sex.* 

“Takupi had been hitherto silent, and 
spoke only to show the sincerity of his 
resignation. ‘Great Queen,* cried he, *1' 
acknowledge my crime ; and since I am 
to be bani^ed, I beg it may be to some 
ruined town, or desolate village, in the 
country I have governed. I shall find 
some pleasure in improving the soil, and 
bringing back a spirit of industry among 
the inhabitants.’ His request appearing 
reasonable, it was immediately complied 
with; and a courtier had orders to fix 
upon place of banishment answering the 
minister's description. Aftersomemonths’ 
search, however, the inquiry proved fruit- 
less; neither a desolate village nor a ruined 
town was found in the whole kingdom. 
‘Alas,* said Takupi then to the Queen, 
‘how can that country be ill governed 
which has neither a desolate village nor a 
ruined town in it?’ The Queen perceived 
the justice his expostulation, and the 
minister 'was received into more than 
former favour.” 

LETTER CII. 

To the same. 

The ladies here are by no means, such 
ardent gamesters as the women of Asia. 
In this respect 1 must do the English 
justice ; for I love to praise where ap- 
plause is justly merited. Nothing is 
more common in China than to see two 
women of fashion continue gaming till 
one has won all the other’s dothes, and 
stripped her quite naked ; the winner 
thus marching off in a double suit of 
finery, and the loser shrinking behind in 
the primitive simplicity of nature. 

No doubt you remember when Shang, 
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our maiden aunt, played with a sharper. 
First her money went ; then her trinkets 
were produced ; her clothes followed 
piece by piece soon after ; when she had 
thus played herself quite naked, being a 
woman of spirit, and willing to pursue 
her own, she staked her teeth : fortune 
was against her even here, and her teeth 
followed her clothes. At last she played 
for her left eye, and, oh ! hard fate, this 
too she lost : however, she had the con- 
solation of biting the sharper, for he 
never perceived that it was made of glass 
till it became his own. 

How happy, my friend, are the English 
ladies, who never rise to sucli an in- 
^srdinance of passion I Though the sex 
here are generally fond of games ofi 
chance, and are taught to manage games | 
of skill from their infancy, yet they never 
pursue ill fortune with such amazing in- 
trepidity. Indeed, I may entirely acquit 
them of ever playing — I mean of playing 
for their eyes or their teeth. 

It is true they often stake their fortune, 
their beauty, health, and reputation, at a 
gaming table. It even sometimes haj)pens, 
that they play their husbands into a gaol; 
yet still they preserve a decoruni unknown 
to our wives and daughters of China. I 
have been present at a rout in this country, 
where a woman of fashion, after losing 
her money, has sat writhing in all the 
agonies of bad luck, and yet, after all, 
never once attempted to strip a single 
petticoat, or cover the boarcl, as her last 
stake, with her head-clothes.' 

However, though I praise their mode- 
ration at play, I must not conceal their 
assiduity^ China our women, except ! 
upon some great days, are never per- | 
mitted to finger a dice-box ; but here 
every day seems to be a festival, and 
night itself, which gives others rest, only 
serves to increase the female gamester^s 
industry. I have been told of an old lady 
in the country who, being given over by 
the physicians, played with the. curate of 
her parish to pass the time away : h.aving 
won all his money, she next proposed ! 
playing for her funeral charges : her 
proposal was accepted ; but unfortunately 
the lady expired just as she had taken in 
her game. 


There are some passions which, though 
differently pursued, are attended with 
equal consequences in every country: 
here they game with more perseverance, 
there with greater fury ; here they strip 
their families, there they strip themselves 
naked. A Ijdy in China who indulges 
a passion for gaming, often becomes a 
drunkard ; and by flourishing a dice-box 
in one hand, she generally comes to 
brandish a dram-cup in the other. Far 
be it from me to say there are any who 
drink drams in England ; hut it is natural 
to suppose, that when a lady has lost 
everything else but her honour, she will 
be apt to toss that into the bargain, and 
groVn insensible to nicer feelings, behave 
like the Spaniard, who, when all his 
money was gone, endeavoured to borrow 
more by offering to pawn his whiskers. 
— Adieu. 

I.ETTER CUT. 

Lien Chi Altangi to , Merchant in 

Amsterdam. 

I HAVE just received a letter from my 
son, in which he informs me of the fruit- 
lessness of his endeavours to recover the 
lady with whom he fled from Persia. lie 
strives to cover, under the appearance of 
fortitude, a heart torn with anxiety and 
disappointment. I have offered little 
consolation, since that but too frequently 
feeds the sorrow which it prelends to 
deplore, and strengthens the impression 
which nothing but the external rubs of 
time and accident can thoroughly efface. 

He informs me of his intentions of 
quitting Moscow the first opportunity, 
and travelling by land to Amsterdam. 

I must, therefore, upon his arrival, entreat 
the continuance of your friendship, and 
lyg of you to provide him with proper 
directions for finding me in London. You 
can scarcely be sensible of the joy I 
expect upon seeing him once more;: the 
ties between the father and the son among 
us of China are much more closely drawn 
than with you of Europe. 

The remittances sent me from Argun* 
to Moscow came in safety. I cannot 
sufficiently admire that spirit of honesty 
I which prevails through the whole country 
> of Siberia : perhaps the savages of that t 
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desolate region are the only untutored 
people of the globe that cultivate the 
moral virtues, even without knowing that 
their actions merit praise. I have been 
told surprising things of their goodness, 
benevolence, and generosity; and the 
uninterrupted commerce bej;ween Qiina 
and Russia serves as a collateral confir- 
mation. 

“ Let us,” says the Chinese lawgiver, 

** admire the rude virtues of the ignorant, 
but rather imitate the delicate morals of 
the polite.” In4he country where I reside, 
though honesty and benevolence be not 
so congenial, yet art supplies the place of 
nature. Though here every vice is carried 
to excess, yet every virtue is practised afso 
with unexampled superiority. A city like 
this is the soil for great virtues and great 
vices : the villain can soon improve himself 
in the deepest mysteries of deceiving ; and ! 
the practical philosopher can every day 
meet new incitements to mend his honest 
intentions. There are no pleasures, sensual 
or sentimental, which this city docs not 
produce; yet, I know not how, I could not | 
be content to reside here for life. There 
is something so seducing in that spot in 
which we first had existence, that nothing ; 
but it can please. Whatever vicissitudes 
we experience in life, however we toil, 
or wheresoever we wander, our fatigued 
wishes still recur to home for tranquillity : 
we long to die in that spot which gave us 
birth, and in that pleasing expectation find | 
an opiate for every calamity. 

You now, therefore, perceive that I have 
some intentions of leaving this country ; 
and yet piy designed departure fills me , 
with reluctance and regret. Though the j 
friendships of travellers are generally more ! 
transient than vernal snows, still 1 feel an | 
uneasiness at breaking the connexions Ji 
have formed since my arrival ; particularly, 

I shall have no small pain in leaving my 
usual companion, guide, and instructor. 

I shall wait for the arrival of my son 
before T set out. He shall be my com- 
panion in every intended journey for the 
future ; in his company I can support the j 
fatigues of the way with redoubled sfrdour, 
pleased at once with conveying instiiiction, • 
and exacting obedience. — Adftu. j 


LETTER CIV. 

From Lien Chi Altangi io Fum J/oam, First 
i President of tJu Ceremonial Academy at 
I Pekin in China. 

Our scholars in China have It most pro- 
found veneration for forms, A first-rate 
beauty never studied the decorums of dress 
with more assiduity ; they may properly 
enough be said to be clothed with wisdom 
from head to foot : they have their philoso- 
phical caps, and philosophical whiskers ; 
their philosophical slippers, and philoso- 
phical fans ; there is even a philosophical 
standard for measuring the nails ; and yet, 
with all this seeming wisdom, they are, 
often found to be mere empty pretenders. 

A philosophical beau is not so frequent 
in Europe ; yet I am told that such cha- 
racters are found here. I mean such as 
punctually support all the deconims of 
learning without being really very ])ro- 
found, or naturally possessed of a fine 
understanding ; who labour hard to obtain 
the titular honours attending literay merit, 
who flitter others in order to be flattered 
in turn, and only study to be thought 
students. 

A char^ictcr of this kind generally 
receives company in his study, in all the 
pensive formality of slippers, night-gown, 
and easy chair. The table is covered with 
a large book, which is always kept open, 
and never read ; his solitary hours being 
dedicated to dpzing, mending pens, feeling 
his pulse, peeping through the microscope, 
and sometimes reading amusing booKS, 
which he condemns in company. His 
library is preserved with the mqst religious 
neatness, and is generally a Kpository 5f 
scarce books, which bear a high price, 
because too dull or useless to become 
common by the ordinary methods of 
publication. 

Such men are generally candidates for 
admittance into literary clubs, academies, 
and institutions, where they regularly meet 
to give and receive a little instniction, and 
a great deal of praise. In conversation 
they never betray ignorance, because they 
never seem to receive information. Offer 
a new observation, they have heard it 
before ; pinch them in ai^^ment, and they 
reply wim a sneer. 
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Yet, how trifling soever these little arts 
appear, they answer one valuable 
purpose, — of plaining the practisers the 
esteem they wish for. The bounds of a 
man’s knowledge are easily concealed, if , 
he has but prudence ; but all can readily | 
see and admire a gilt library, a set of long : 
nails, a silver standish, or a well-combed | 
whisker, who are incapable of distinguish- ! 
ing a dunce. | 

When Father Matthew, the first Euro- 
pean missionary, entered China, the court 
was informed that he possessed great skill i 
in astronomy ; he was therefore sent for, 
and examined. The established astro- 
nomers of state undertook this task, and 
^made their report to the Emperor that 
his skill was but very superficial, and no 
way comparable to their own. The mis- | 
sionary, however, appealed from their j 
judgment to experience, and challenged 
them to calculate an eclipse of the moon 
that was to happen a few nights following. 

“ What r* said some, ** shall a barbarian 
without nails pretend to vie with men in 
astronomy who have made it the study of 
their lives ; with men who know hhlf the 
knowable characters of words, who wear 
scientifical caps and slippers, and who 
have gone through every literary degree 
with applause?” They accepted the chal- 
lenge, confident of success. The eclipse 
began ! the Chinese produced a most 
splendid apparatus, and were fifteen 
minutes wrong ; the missionary, with a 
single instrument, was exacf to a second. 
Tliis was convincing : but the court astro- 
nomers were not to be convinced ; instead 
of acknowledging their error, they assured 
the Emuprdjf that their calculations were 
certainly exact, but that the stranger with- 
out nails had actually bewitched the moon. 

** Well, then,” cries the good Emperor, 
smiling at their ignorance, ” you shall still 
continue to be sei-vants of the moon, but 
I constitute this man her controller.” 

China is thus replete with men whose 
only pretensions to knowledge ^rise from 
external circumstances; and in Europe 
every country al^unds with them in pro- 1 
portion to its ignorance. Spain and 
Flanders, who are behind the rest of 
Europe in learning at least three centuries, 
have twenty literary titles and marks of 


I distinction unknown in France or England. 

' They have their Clarissimi and Freecla^ 
risstmif their Accuratissimi and Minuth- 
stmt. A round cap entitles one student 
to argue, and a square cap permits another 
to teach, while a cap with a tassel almost 
sanctifies the head it happens to cover. 
But Where triie knowledge is cultivated, 
these formalities begin to disappear. 
The ermine cowl, the solemn beard, and 
sweeping train, are laid aside; philo- 
sophers dress, and talk, and think, like 
other men; and lamb-skijj^ dressers, and 
cap-makers, and tail-carriers, now deplore 
a literary age. 

For my own part, my friend, I have 
seal enough of presuming ignorance, never 
to venerate wisdom but where it actually 
appears. 1 have received literary titles and 
distinctions myself ; and, by the quantity 
of my own wisdom, know how very little 
wisdom they can confer. — Adieu. 

LETTER CV. 

To the same. 

The time for the young king’s coronation 
approaches. The great and the little 
world look forward with impatience, A 
knight from the country, who has brought 
up his family to see and be seen on 3iis 
occasion, has taken all the lower part of 
the house where I lodge. His wife is 
laying in a large quantity of silks, which 
the mercer tells her are to be fashionable 
next season ; and miss, her daughter, has 
actually had her ears bored previous to 
the ceremony. In all this bustle of pre- 
paration, I am considered as mere lumlier, 
and have been shoved up two stories 
higher, to make room for others my land- 
lady seems perfectly convinced are my 
betters; but whom, before me, she is 
contented with only calling very good 
company. 

The little Beau, who has now forced 
himself into my intimacy, was yesterday 
giving me a most minute detail of the in- 
tended procession. All men are eloquent 
upon their favourite topic; and this seemed 
peculiarly adapted to the size and turn of 
his understanding. His whole mind was 
blazoned over with a variety of glitter- 
ii^ images,®-coronets, escutcheons, lace, 
fringe, tassels, stones, bugles, and spun» 
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glass. “ Here,’* cried he, “ Garter is to 
walk; and there Rouge Dragon marches 
with the escutcheons on his back. Here 
Clarencieux moves forward; and there 
Blue Mantle disdains to be left behind. 
Here the Aldermen march two and two ; 
and there the undaunted Champion of 
England, no way terrified* at the very 
numerous appearance of gentlemen and 
ladies, rides forward in complete armour, 
and with an intrepid air throws down his 
glove. Ah ! ** continued he, “ should any 
be so hardy as tp take up that fatal glove, 
and so accept the challenge, we should 
see fine sport; the Champion would show 
him no mercy ; he would soon teach him 
all his passes, with a witness. Howevbr, 

I am afraid we shall have none willing to 
try it with him upon the approaching oc- 
casion, for two reasons, — first, because his 
antagonist would stand a chance of being 
killed in the single combat ; and, secondly, I 
because if he escapes the champion’s arm, 1 
he would certainly be hanged for treason. ! 
No, no ; I fancy none will be so hardy as ; 
to dispute it with a champion like him, ! 
inured to arms; and we shall probably ; 
see him prancing unmolested away, hold- 
ing his bridle thus in one hand, and 
brandishing his dram-cup in the other,” 
Some men have a manner of describing 
which only wraps the subject in more than 
former obscurity ; thus I was unable, with 
all my companion’s volubility, to form a 
distinct idea of the intended procession. 

1 was certain that the inauguration* of a 
king should be conducted with solemnity 
and religious awe; and I could not be 
persuaded that there was much solemnity 
in this description. “ If this be true,” 
cried I to myself, “ the people of Europe 
surely have a strange manner of mixing 
solemn and fantastic images together ;•! 
pictures at once replete with burlesque 
and the sublime. At a time when the 
king enters into the most solemn compact 
with his people, nothing surely should 
be admitted to diminish from the real 
majesty of the ceremony. A ludicrous 
image brought in at such a time throws 
an air of ridicule upon the whole. It 
someway resembles a picture I have seen, 
designed by Albert Durer, wlrJtre, amidst . 
all the solemnity of that awful scene, a ' 


deit;^ judmng, and a trembling world 
awaiting the decree, he has introduced % 
merry mortal trundling a scolding wife to 
hell in a wheelbarrow.” 

My companion, who mistook my silence, 
daring this interval of reflecfion, for the 
rapture of astonishment, proceeded to 
describe those frivolous parts of the show 
that most struck his imagination ; and to 
assure me, that if I stayed in this country 
some months longer, I should see fine 
thinp. “ For my own part,” continued 
he, ^ I know already of fifteen suits of 
clothes that would stand on one end with 
gold lace, all designed to be first shown 
there ; and as for diamonds, rubies, eme- 
ralds, and pearls, we shall see them as ' 
thick as brass nails in a sedan chair. And 
then we are all to walk so majestically, 
thus; this foot always behind the foot 
before. The ladies are to fling nosegays; 
the court poets to scatter verses ; the spec- 
tators are to be all in full dress; Mrs. 
Tibbs in anew sack, ruffles, and Frenched 
hair : look where you will, one thing finer 
than apotber ; Mrs. Tibbs curtsies to the 
Duchess; her Grace returns the compli- 
ment with a bow, ‘ Largess ! ’ cries the 
herald, ‘^ake room ! ’ cries the gentle- 
j man usher. * Knock him down V cries 
I the guard. Ah I ” continued he, amazed 
I at his own description, ** what an astonish- 
! ing scene of grandeur can art produce 
I from the smallest circumstance, when it 
thus actually ^turns to wonder one man 
putting on another man’s hat I"” 

I now found his mind was entirely set 
upon the fopperies of the pageant, and 
quite regardless of the real meaning of 
such costly preparations, ‘i*P^geants,** 
says Bacon, are pretty things ; but we 
should rather study to make them elegant 
than expensive.” Processions, cavalcades, 
and all that fund of gay frippery furnished 
out by tailors, barbers, and tirewomen, 
mechanically influence the mind into vene- 
ration. An emperor in his nightcap 
would noUmeet with half the respect of 
an emperor with a glittering crown. Poli- 
tics resemble religion ; attempting to divest 
either of ceremony is the most certain 
method of bringing either into contempt. 
The weak must have their inducements 
to admiration as well as the wise; and 
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it ii^ the business of a sensible government 
#6 impress all ranks with a sense of sub- 
ordination, whether this be effected by a 
diamond buckle or a virtuous edict, a 
sumptuary law or a glass necklace. 

Tnis inteiVal of reflection only gave my 
companion spirits to begin his description 
afrcsn; and, as a greater Inducement to 
raise my curiosity, he informed me of the 
vast sums that were given by the spectators 
for places. “ That the ceremony must 
be fine,” cries he, “ is very evident from 
the fine price that is paid for seeing it. 
Several ladies have assured me, they 
would willingly part with one eye rather 
^than be prevented from looking on with 
the other. Come, come,” continues he, 
“ I have a friend, who, for my sake, will 
supply us with places at the most reason- 
able rates; 1*11 take care you shall not 
be imposed upon ; and he will inform you 
of the use, finery, rapture, splendour, and 
enchantment of the whole ceremony, 
better than I.** 

Follies often repeated lose their ab- 
surdity, and assume the appearance of 
reason. His arguments were so often and 
so strongly enforced, that I had actually 
some thoughts of becoming a spectator. 
We accordingly went together to bespeak 
a place ; but guess my surprise when the 
man demanded a purse of gold for a single 
seat I 1 could hardly believe him serious 
upon making the demand. “ Prithee, 
friend,'* cried I, “ after I haye paid twenty 
pounds for sitting here an hour or two, 
can I bring a part of the coronation back ?” 
— ** No, sir.*' — How long can I live 
upon it, aft^ I have come away ? ” — “Not 
•long, sir ”— ^•“ Can a coronation clothe, 
feed, or fatten me? “ Sir,” replied the 
man,* “ you seem to be under a mistake; 
all that you can bring away is the pleasure 
of having it to say, that you saw the coro- 
nation.** — “ Blast me I** cries Tibbs, “ if 
that be all, there is no need of paying for 
that; since I am resolved to have that 
pleasure, whether I am there or- no ! ** 

I am conscious, my. friend, that this is 
out a very confused description of the in- 
tended ceremony. You may object, that 
I neither settle rank, precedency, nor 
place ; that 1 seem ignorant whether Gules 
walks before or behind Garter ; that I 


have neither mentioned the dimensions' 
of a' lord*s cap, nor measured the length 
of a lady's tail. I know your delight is 
in minute description : and this I am un- 
happily disqualified from furnishing; yet, 
upon the whole, I fancy it will be no way 
comparable to the magnificence of our 
late Emperor Whangti’s procession, when 
he was married to the moon, at which 
Fum Hoam himself presided in person. 
— Adieu. 

LETTER CVI. 

Ta tJie same. 

It was formerly the custom here, when 
meh of distinction died, for their surviving 
acquaintance to throw each a slight present 
into the grave. Several things of little 
value were made use of for that purpose, 
— perfumes, relics, spices, bitter herbs, 
camomile, wormwood, and verses. This 
custom, however, is almost discontinued, 
and nothing but verses alone are now 
lavished on such occasions ; an oblation 
whicli they su])pose may be interred with 
the dead, without any injury to the living. 

Upon the death of the great, therefore, 
the poets and undertakers are sure of em- 
ployment. While one provides the long 
cloak, black staff, and mourning coach, 
the other produces the pastoral or elegy, 
the monody or apotheosis. The nobility 
need be under no apprehensions, but die 
as fast as they think proper, — the poet and 
undertaker are ready to supply them ; 
these can find metaphorical tears and 
family escutcheons at an hour’s warning ; 
and when the one has soberly laid the 
body in the grave, the other is ready to 
fix it figuratively among the stars. 

There are several ways of being poeti- 
cally sorrowful on such occasions. The 
bard is now some pensive youth of science, 
who sits deploring among the tombs; 
again, he is Thyrsis complaining in a circle 
of harmless sheep. Now Britannia sits 
upon her own shore, and gives a loose to 
maternal tenderness ; at another time 
Parnassus, even the mountain Parnassus, 
gives way to sorrow, and is bathed in tears 
of distress. 

But the ’■most usual manner is this: 
Damon meets Menalcas, who has got a/ 
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most gloomy countenance. The shepherd 
asks his friend, whence that look of dis< 
tress? To which the other replies, that 
Polho is no more. “ If that be the case, 
then,” cries Damon, “let us retire to 
yonder bower at some distance off, where 
the cypressand the jessamin^add fragrance 
to the breeze ; and let us weep alternately 
for Pollio, the friend of shepherds, and 
the patron of every muse.” — “Ah !” re- 
turns his fellow shepherd, “what think 
you rather of that grotto by the fountain 
side ? the mun^uring stream will help to 
assist our complaints, and a nightingale 
on a neighbouring tree will join her voice 
to the concert !” When the place is thus 
settled, they begin ; the brot)k stands slill 
to hear their lamentations ; the cows forget 
to graze ; and the very tigers start from 
the forest with sympathetic concern. By 
the tombs of our ancestors, my dear Fum, 

I am tpiite unaffected in all this distress 
the whole is liquid laudanum to my spirits ; • 
and a tiger of common sensibility has | 
twenty times more tenderness than I. j 

But though I could never weep with ' 
the complaining shepherd, yet I am some- 
times induced to pity the poet, whose trade 
is thus to make demigods and heroes for ' 
a dinner. There is not in nature a more | 
dismal figure than a man who sits down j 
to premeditated flattery i every stanza he j 
writes tacitly reproaches the meanness of j 
his occupation, till at last his stupidity 
becomes more stupid, and his dulness 
more diminutive. 

I am amazed, therefore, that none have 
yet found out the secret of flattering the 
worthless, and yet of preserving a safe 
conscience. I have often wished for some 
method, by w'hich a man might do himself 
and his deceased patron justice, without 
being under the hateful reproach of sel& 
conviction. After long lucubration, I have 
hit upon such an expedient : and send you 
the specimen of a poem upon the decease 
of a great man, in which the flattery is 
perfectly fine, and yet the poet perfectly 
innocent. 

On the Death of the Right Ifonourable r 

Ye Muses, pour the pitjring tear 
For Pollio snatched awny \ 

Oh, h.id he lived another year— ' 
tie had not died ttniay. 


Oh, were he bom to bless mankind 
In virtuous times of yore. 

Heroes themselves had fall'n behind— 
IVhendvr he went before. 

How sad the groves and plains appear, 

And sympathetic sheep ; - 

E'en pitying hills would drop a tear— 

If nius could learn to weep. 

His bounty in exalted strain 
Each bard may well display ; 

Since none implored relief in vain — 

That went relieved away. 

And hark ! 1 hear the tuneful throng 
His obsequies forbid : 

He still shall live, shall live as long— 

As ever dead man did. 

LETTER evil. 

To the same. 

It is the most usual method in every 
report, first to examine its probability, and 
then act as the conjuncture may require. 
The English, however, exert a different 
spirit in such circumstances : they first act, 
and when too late, begin to examine. 
From a knowledge of this disposition, 
there are several here, who make it their 
bu.sineis to frame new reports at every con- 
venient interval, all tending to denounce 
ruin both on their contemporaries and their 
posterity. % This denunciation is eagerly 
caught up by the public : away they fling 
to propagate the distress ; sell out at one 
place, buy in at another, grumble at their 
governors, shout in mobs, and, when they 
have thus for some time behav^ like fools, 
sit down coolly to argue and talk wisdom, 
to puzzle each other with syllogism, and 
prepare for the next report that prevails, 
which is always attended with tne same 
success. 

Thus are they ever rising a^ove one 
report, only to sink into another. They 
resemble a dog in a well, pawing fb get 
free. When he has raised his upper parts 
above water, and every spectator imagines 
him disengaged, his lower parts drag him 
down again, and sink him to the nose ; he 
makes new efforts to emerge, and every 
effort increasing his weakness, only tends 
to sink him the deeper. 

There are some here who, I am told, 
make a tolerable subsistence by the cre-^ 
dulity of their countrymen. As they find 
the people fond of blood, wounds, and 
^ deatfb they contrive political ruins suited 
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td every month in the year. This month | things like a gentleman. But, sir, you 
.he people are lobe eaten up by the French must die ; I have determined it within my 
in fiat'bottomed boats ; the next, by the own breast that you must die. Blood, sir ! 
soldiers designed to beat the French back, blood is my trade 1 so I could wish you 
Now the p/^ople are going to jump down would, this day six weeks, take leave of 
the gulf or luxury ; and now nothin;^ but your friends, wife, and family, for 1 camiot 
a herring subscription can fish them up possibly allojv you longer time. To con- 
agaiu. Time passes on ; the report proves vince you more certainly of the power of 
false ; new circumstances produce new my art, by which you may know I speak 
changes ; but the people never change, — truth, take this letter ; when you have read 
they are persevering in folly. it, tear off the seal, fold it up, and give it 

In other countries those boding politi- to your favourite Dutch mastiff that sits by 
cians would be left to fret over their own tlie fire ; he will swallow it, sir, like a 
schemes alone, and grow splenetic without buttered toast : in three hours four minutes 
hopes of infecting others ; but England after he has eaten it he will attempt to 
oseems to be the very region where spleen bi^e off liis own tongue, and, half an hour 
delights to dwell : a man not only can after, burst asunder in twenty pieces, 
give an unbounded scope to the disorder Blood, blood, blood 1 So no more at 
m himself, but may, if he pleases, pro- present from, sir, your most obedient, 
pagate it over the whole kingdom, with a most devoted humble servant to command, 
certainty of success. He has only to cry till death.” 

out that the government, the government You may easily imagine the consterna- 
is all wrong j that their schemes are lead- tion into which this letter threw the 
ing to ruin ; that Britons arc no more ; whole good-natured family. The poor 
every good member of the commonwealth man to whom it was addressed was the 
thinks It his duty, in such a case, to deplore more surprised, as not knowing how he 
the universal decadence with sympatlietic could merit such inveterate malice. All 
sorrow, and, by fancying the constitution the friends of the family were convened ; 
in a decay, absolutely to impair its vigour, it was universally agreed that it was a 
This people would laugh at my sim- most terrible affair, and that the govern- 
plicit^r, should I advise them to be less ment should be solicited to offer a reward 
:»nguine in harbouring gloomy predictions, and a pardon: a fellow of this kind 
and examine coolly before they attempted would go on poisoning family after 
to complain. I have just heard a story family ; and it was impossible to say 
which, though transacted v in a private where the destruction would end. In 
family, serves very well to describe the pursuance of these determinations, the 
behaviour of the whole nation, in cases of government w^as applied to ; strict search 
threatened calamity. As there are public, was made after the incendiary, but all in 
sg there are private incendiaries here. vain. At last, therefore, they recollected 
One of tSfiC hist, either for the amusement that the experiment was not yet tried upon 
of his friends, or to divert a fit of the the dog ; the Dutch mastiff was brought 
spleen, lately sent a threatening letter to up and placed in the midst of the friends 
a worthy family in my neighbourhood, to and relations, the seal was torn off, the 
this effect ^ packet folded up with care, and soon 
“Sir, — Knowing you to be very rich, they found, to the great surprise of all, 
and finihng myself to be very poor, I think that the dog would not eat the letter.— 

Adieu. 

LETTER CVIII. 

Ta the same, 

of being 'poisoned in a 'fortnight, or poi- I have frequently been amazed at the 
soned in a month, or poisoned in six weeks; ignorance of almost all the European 
you shall have full time to settle all your travellers wno have penetrated any con- 
affairs. Though I am poor, I love to do | siderable way eastward into Asia. The/ 


proper lo miorm you, mat i nave icarnea : 
the secret of poisoning man, woman, and I 
child, without danger of detection. Don't ! 
be uneasy, sir ; you may take vour choice 
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have been influenced either by motives 
of commerce or piety ; and their accounts 
are such as might reasonably be expected 
from men of very narrow or very pre- 
judiced education, — the dictates of super- 
stition, or the result of ignorance. Is it 
not surprising, that in sucl:^ a variqjty of 
adventurers not one single philosopher 
should be found ? for, as to the travels of 
Gemelli, the learned are long agreed that 
the whole is but an imposture. 

There is scarcely any country, how rude 
or uncultivated soever, where the in- 
habitants are not possessed of some pecu- 
liar secrets, either in nature or art, which 
might be transplanted with success. ^In 
Siberian Tartary, for instance, the natives 
extract a strong spirit fruni milk, which 
is a secret ]irobably unknown to the 
chemists of Kurope. In the most savage 
parts of India they are possessed of the 
secret of dyeing vegetable substances 
scarlet, and of refining lead into a metal 
which, for hardness and colour, is little 
inferior to silver : not one of which 
secrets but would, in Europe, make a 
man’s fortune. The power of the Asia- 
tics in producing winds, or bringing down 
rain, the Europeans are apt to treat as 
fabulous, because they have no instances 
of the like nature among themselves ; but 
they would have treated the secrets of 
gunpowder and the mariner’s compass in 
the same manner, had they been told the 
Chinese used such arts before the inven- 
tion was common with themselves at 
home. 

Of all the English philosophers I most 
reverence Bacon, that great and hardy 
genius. He it is who allows of secrets 
yet unknown ; who, undaunted by the 
seeming difficulties that oppose, prompts 
human curiosity to examine every part oS 
nature, and even exhorts man to try 
whether he cannot subject the tempest, 
the thunder, and even earthquakes, to 
human control ! Oh, did a man of his 
daring spirit, of his genius, penetration, 
qnd learning, travel to those countries 
which have been visited only by the 
superstitious and the mercenary,* what 
might not mankind expect 1 How would 
he efllighmn the regions to^ which he 
kavellcd If and what a variety of know* 


ledge and useful improvement would he 
not bring back in exchange I * 

There is, probably, no country so 
barbarous, that would not disclose all 
it knew, if it received from jjhe traveller 
equivalent information ; and I am apt to 
think, that a person who was ready to 
give more knowledge than he received 
would be W’elcome wherever he came. 
All his care in travelling should only be 
to suit his intellectual banquet to the 
peoi)le with whom he conversed ; he 
should not attempt to teach the unlettered 
Tartar astronomy, nor yet instruct the 
polite Chinese in the ruder arts of sub- 
sistence. He should endeavour to improvci 
the barbarian in the secrets of living com- 
fortably ; and the inhabitant of a more 
refined country in the speculative plea- 
sures of science. How much more nobly 
would a philosopher thus employed spend 
his time, than by sitting at home, eanieslly 
intent upon adding one star more to his 
catalogue, or one monster more to his 
collection ; or still, if possible, more 
triflingJy sedulous in the incatenation of 
fleas, or the sculpture of a cherry-stone ! 

I never consider this subject without 
being surj^ised, that none of those soci- 
eties so laudably established in England 
for the promotion of arts and learning 
have ever thought of sending one of their 
members into the most eastern parts of 
Asia, to make what discoveries he was 
able. To bc*convinced of the utility of 
such an undertaking, let them but read 
the relations of their own travellers. It 
will be there found, that they are as often 
deceived themselves, as they attempt tp 
deceive others. The merchftnt^ells us, 
perhaps, the price of different commodi- 
ties, the methods of baling them up7 and 
the properest manner for an European to 
preserve his health in the country. The 
missionary, on the other hand, informs us, 
with what pleasure the country to which 
he was sent embraced Christianity, and 
the numbers he converted ; what methods 
he took to keep Lent in a region where 
there was no fish, or the shifts he made 
to celebrate the rites of his religion in 
places where there was neither bread 
nor wine 1 Such accounts, with the usual 
appendage of marriages and funerals, in- 
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scriptions, rivers, and mountains, make up 
i^ke whole of an European traveller’s diary : 
but as to all the secrets of which the in- 
habitants are possessed, those are univer- 
sally attributed to magic ; and when the 
traveller ca% give no other account of the 
wonders he sees performed, very con- 
tentedly^ ascribes them to the power of 
the devil. 

It was a usual observation of Boyle, the 
English chemist, “That if every artist 
would but discover what new observations 
occurred to him in the exercise of his 
trade, philosophy would thence gain in- 
numerable improvements.” It may be 
observed, with still greater justice, that if 
"the useful knowledge of every countiy, 
howsoever barbarous, was gleaned by a 
judicious observer, the advantages would j 
be inestimable. Are there not even in j 
Europe many useful inventions known or j 
practised but in one place ? The instru- 
ment, as an example, for cutting down 
corn in Gennany is much more handy and 
expeditious, in my opinion, than the sickle 
used in England. The cheap and expe- 
ditious manner of making vinegar, with- 
out previous fermentation, is known only 
in a part of France. If such discoveries, 
therefore, remain still to be’ known at 
home, what funds of knowledge might 
not be collected in countries yet unex- 
plored, or only passed through by ignorant 
travellers in hasty caravans 7 

The caution with which foreigners are 
received in Asia maybe alleged as an 
objection to such a design. But how 
readily have several European merchants 
found adn^ission into re^ons the most 
shspectirg, ander the character of San- 
japins^ or northern pilgrims. To such 
not even China itself denies access. 

To send out a traveller properly quali- 
fied for these purposes might be an object 
of national concern ; it would in. some 
measure repair the breaches made by am- 
bition ; and might show that there were 
still some who boasted a greater name 
than that of patriots, who professed them- 
selves lovers* of men. The only difficulty 
would remain in choosing a proper per- , 
son for so arduous on enteiprise. He 
should be a man of philosopnical turn ; 
one apt to deduce consequences of general ' 


utility from particular occurrences ; neither 
swollen with pride, nor hardened by pre- 
judice J neither wedded to one particular 
system, nor instructed only in one parti- 
cular science ; neither wholly a botanist, 
nor quite an antiquarian ; his mind should 
be J^inctured with miscellaneous know- 
ledge, and h"is manner humanized by an 
intercourse with men. He should be in 
some measure an enthusiast in the desi^ ; 
fond of travelling, from a rapid imagination 
and an innate love of change ; furnished 
with a body capable of sustaining every 
fatigue, and a heart not easily terrified at 
danger. — Adieu. 

LETTER CIX. 

To the same. 

One of the principal tasks I had proposed 
to myself on my arrival here was, to 
become acquainted with the names and 
characters of those now living who, as 
scholars or wits, had acquired the greatest 
share of reputation. In order to succeed 
in this design, 1 fancied the surest method 
would be to begin my inquiry among the 
ignorant^ judging that his fame would be 
greatest, which was loud enough to be 
heard by the vulgar. Thus predisposed, 
1 began to search, but only went in quest 
ol disappointment and perplexity. I found 
every district had a peculiar famous man 
of its own. Here the story-telling shoe- 
maker had engrossed the admiration on 
one side of the street, while the bellman, 
who excelleth at a catch, was in quiet 
possession of the other. At one end of a 
lane the sexton was regarded as the greatest 
man alive ; but I had not travelled half 
its length, till I found an enthusiastic 
teacher had divided his reputation. My 
landlady, perceiving my design, was kina 
^enough to offer me her advice in- this 
affair. It was true, she observed, that 
she was no judge, but she knew what 
leased hesself, and if I would rest ^on 
er judgment, I should set down Tom 
Collins as the most ingenious man in the 
world ; for Tom was able to take off all 
mankind^, and imitate besides a sow and 
pi^ to perfection. 

I now perceived, that taking my standard 
of reputation among the vulgar would 
swell my catalogue of great names above 
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the size of a court calendar ; I therefore 
discontinued this method of pursuit, and 
resolved to prosecute my -inquiry in that 
usual residence of fame, a bookseller’s 
shop. In consequence of this I entreated 
the bookseller to let me know who were 
they wlio now made the gi^^atest fifsurc, 
cither in morals, wit, or learning. With- 
out giving me a direct answer, he i)ullcd 
a pamphlet from the shelf. The Young 
Attorney's Guide. “There, sir,” cries he, j 
“there is a touch for you ; fifteen hundred | 
of these moved otT in a day : I take I he ' 
author of this pamphlet, either for title, j 
]>rcface, plan, body, or index, to be the j 
completest hand in EiigUind.” 1 found it ; 
was vain to prosecute iny iiitiuiry, where 
my informer appeared so incompetent a 
judge c}f merit ; so, paying for the Young 
Attorney s Gtnde, which good manners 
obliged me to buy, 1 walked off. 

My pursuit after famous men now 
brought me into a print-shop. “Here,” 
thought T, “the painter only reflects the 
public voice. As every man who deserved 
it had formerly his statue placed up in the 
Roman forum, so here, j)robably, the ])ic- 
tures of none but such as merit a place in 1 
our afibetions are held up for puldicsale.” | 
But guess my suri)rise, when I came to 
examine this repository of noted faces ; 
all distinctions >vere levelled here, as in the 
grave, and I could not but regard it as 
the catacomb of real merit : the brick- 
dust man took up as much room as the 
truncheoned hero, and the judg^ was 
elbowed by the thief-taker ; quacks, pinq^s, 
and buffoons increased the group, arid 
noted stallions only made rooni for more 
noted stnimpets. I had read the works of 
some of the moderns previous to my coming ! 
to England with delight and aijprobatioii; j 
but I found their faces had no place here w; 
the walls were covered witli the names 1 
of authors 1 had never known, or had , 
endeavoured to forget, ~with the little I 
self-advertising things of a day, who had ! 
forced themselves into fashion, but not into ; 
f^me. 1 could read at the bottom of some ; 
pictures the names of and^**, and***% | 
all equally candidates for the vulgar shout, I 
and foremost to propagate their unblushing j 
faces upon brass. uneasixless, there- 1 
fore, at not finding my few favourite names | 


I among the number was now changed 
into congratulation. I could not avoid* 
reflecting on the fine observation of I'aci- 
tus on a similar occasion. “In this 
cavalcade of flatteiy,” cries tlj^ historian, 

I “neither the pictures of Brutus, Cassius, 

! nor Cato, were to be seen ; eo clariores quia 
j wiaghies corum non deferebantur their 
absence being the strongest j^roof of their 
merit. 

“It is in vain,” cried I, “to seek for 
true greatness among these monuments of 
the unburied dead : let me go among the 
tombs of those who are confessedly famous, 
and see if any have been lately deposited 
there who deserve the attention of posterity, 
and whose names may be transmitted to 
my distant friend, as an honour to the 
present age. ” Determined in my pursuit, I 
paid a second visit to Westminster Abbey. 
There I found several new monuments, 
erected to the memory of several great 
men ; the names of the great men I abso- 
lutely forget, but I well remember that 
Roubiliac was the statuary who carved 
them. »I could not help smiling at tw'o 
modern e]utaphs in i)articular, one of which 
praised the deceased for being ortus ex 
antumd siii^c: the other commended the 
dead because hanc cedem suis sumptibns 
rcivdijicavit. The greatest merit of one 
consisted in his being descended from an 
illustrious house ; the chief distinction of 
the other, that he had propped up an old 
house that wg,s falling. ‘^Alas! alas!” 
cried I, “such monuments as these confer 
honour, not upon the great men, but upon 
little R.oubiliac. ” 

Hitherto disappointed in ipy inquiry 
after the great of the prcscnt^>agi, 1 was 
resolved to mix in company, and try what 
I could learn among critics in edftee- 
lumses and here it was tliat I heard my 
favourite names talked of even with in- 
verted fame. A gentleman of exalted 
merit as a writer was branded in general 
terms as a bad man ; another of exquisite 
delicacy a.i a poet was reproached for 
wanting good nature ; a third was accused 
of free-thinking ; and a fourth of liaving 
once bct‘n a player. “Strange,” cried I ; 

“ how unjust are mankind in the distribu- 
tion of fame I the ignoran^ among whom 
1 sought at first, were willing to grant, 
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’*but incapable of distinguishing, the virtues 
Sf those who deserved it ; among those I 
now converse with, they know the proper 
objects of admiration, but mix envy wiUi 
applause.” I 

Disappointed so often, I was now re- 
solved to examine those characters in per- 
son, of whom the world talked so freely. 
By conversing with men of real merit, 
1 began to find out those characters which 
really deserved, though they strove tt > avoid, 
applause, I found the vulgar admimtion 
entirely misplaced, and malevolence with- 
out its sting. The truly great, possesseil 
of numerous small faults and shining 
► virtues, preserve a sublime in morals as 1 
in writing. They who have attained an * 
excellence in either commit numlierless 
transgressions, observable to the meanest 
understanding. The ignorant critic and 
dull remarker can readily spy blemishes 
in eloquence or morals, whose sentiments 
are not sufficiently elevated to observe a 
beauty. But such are judges neither of 
books nor of life ; they can diminish no 
solid reputation by their censure, oor be- 
stow a lasting character by their applause. 
In short, I found by my search, that such 
only can confer real fame upon others, 
who have merit themselves to deserve it. 
-—Adieu. 

LETTER CX, 

To the same. 

There are numberless employments in 
the courts of Eastern monarchs utterly 
unpractised and unknown in Europe. 
They have ho sucli officers, for instance, 

%s the emperor’s car-tickler or tooth- . 
picker ; ‘‘they have never introduced at | 
the jcourts the mandarine appointed to 
b^ the royal tobacco-box, or the grave 
director of the imperial exercitations in 
the seraglio. Yet I surprised that the 
Ehg^i^ nave imitated us in none of these 
p^culars, as they are generally pleased 
with everything that comes from China, 
imd exces^ely fond of creating new and 
useless employments. They have filled 
their hou^ widi our furniture, their pub- 
lic gardens Rdth our fireworks, and their 
Very .ponds with our fish* Our courtiers, ' 
my fnend, axe the fish and the furniture 
they dioi^d haye imported ; our courtiers 


1 would fill up the necessary ceremonies of 
' a court better than those of Europe; would 
be contented with receiving large salaries 
for doing little; whereas some of this coun- 
try are at present discontented, though they 
receive large salaries for doing nothing. 

I lately, tly^refore, had thoughts of pub- 
lishing a jiroposal here, for the admission 
of some new Eastern offices and titles into 
! their Court Register. As I consider myself 
in the light of a cosmopolite, I find as 
I much satisfaction in scliciniiig for the 
I countries in wliich I to reside, as 

for that in which I was born. 

The finest apartments in the palace of 
Pegu are frequently infested with rats. 
These the religion of the country strictly 
forbids the people to kill. In such cir- 
cumstances, therefore, they are obliged to 
have recourse to some great man of the 
court, wlio is willing to free the royal 
apartment even at the hazard of his sal- 
vation. After a w'eak monarch’s reign, 
the quantity of court vermin in every part 
of the palace is surprising ; but a prudent 
king, and a vigilant officer, soon drive 
them from their sanctuaries behind the 
mats and tapestry, and efifectually free 
the court. Such an pfficer in England 
would, in my opinfoii/ be serviceable 
at this juncture ; for if, as I am told, 
j the palace be old, much vermin must 
I undoubtedly have taken refuge behind 
the wainscot and hangings. A minister 
should therefore be invested with the title 
and dignities of court vermin-killer; he 
should have full power either to banish, 
lake, poison, or destroy them, with en- 
chantments, traps, fenets, or ratsbane, 
lie might be permitted to brandish his 
besom without remorse, and brush down 
every part of the furniture, without sparing 
% single cobweb, however sacred by long 
prescription. I communicated this pro- 
TOsal some days ago in a company of the 
first- distinction, and enjoying the most 
honourable offices of the state. Among 
the number were the inspector of Great 
Britain, Mr. Henriquez the director of 
the minister, Ben. Victor the treasurer, 
John Lodman the secretary, and the con- 
ductor of the Imperial Magazine. They 
allacquies(£d in the utility of my proposal, 
but were apprehensive it might meet with 
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some obstruction from court u^^||^erers 
and chambermaids, who would ^object to 
it from the demolition of the furniture, and 
the dangerous use of ferrets and ratsbane. 

My next proposal is rather more general 
than the former, and might probably meet 
with less opposition. Tho|jgh no people 
in the world flatter each other more than 
the English, I know none who under- 
stand the art less, and flatter with such 
little refinement. Their panegyric, like a 
Tartar feast, is indeed served up with 
profusion, but 4hcir cookery is insupport- 
able. A client here shall dress up a fricassee 
for his patron, that shall offend an ordinary 
jiose before it enters the room. A tq^wn 
shall send up their address to a great 
minister, which shall prove at once a 
satire on the minister and themselves. 
If the favourite of the day sits, or stands, 
or sleeps, there are poets to put it into 
verse, and priests to preach it in the pulpit. 
In order, therefore, to free both those who 
praise and those who are praised from 
a duty probably disagreeable to both, I 


here, I am convinced, would relish this 
proposal. It would provide places fd^ 
several of them. And, inefeed, by some 
of their late productions many appear to 
have qualified themselves a# candidates 
I for this office already. 

But my last proposal I take to be of the 
utmost . importance. Our neighbour, the 
empress of Russia, has, you may remember, 
instituted an order of female knighthood ; 
the empress of Germany has also instituted 
another ; the Chinese have had such an 
order time immemorial. I am amazed the 
English have never come into such an insti- 
tution. When I consider what kind of men 
are made knights here, it appears strange 
that they have never Conferred this honour 
upon women. They make cheesemongers 
and pastrycooks knights ; then, why not 
their wives ? They have called up tallow 
chandlers to maintain the hardy profession 
of chivalry and arms ; then, why not their 
wives ? Haberdashers are sworn, as I sup- 
pose all knights must be sworn, NEVER 
TO FLY IN TIME OF MELLAY OR BATTLE, 


would constitute professed flatterers here, 
as in several courts of India. These are 
appointed in the courts of their princes, | 
to instruct the people where to exclaim ‘ 
with admiration, and where to lay an 
emphasis of praise. But an officer of I 
this kind is aWays in waiting when the j 
emperor converses in a familiar manner ' 
among his rajahs and other nobility. At 
every sentence, when the monarch pauses, 
and smiles at what he has been saying, 
the Karamatman, as this officer is called, 
is to take it for granted that his majesty 
has said a good thing. Upon which 
he cries out — “ Karamat ! Karamat I — 
a mimcle! a miracle!" and throws up 
hls,hands and his eyes in ecstasy. This 
is echoed by the courtiers around, whiltr 
the emperor sits all this time in sullen | 
satisfaction, enjoying the triumph of his ! 
joke, or studying a new repartee. i 

I w'ould liave such an officer placed at | 
every great man’s table in England, By | 
frequent practice he might soon become 
a perfect master of the art, and in time 
would turU out pleasing to his patron, no 
way troublesome to himself, and might 
prevent the nauseous attem^s of many 
more ignorant pretenders. The clergy 


TO M./fTNTAIN AND UPHOLD THE NOBLE 
ESTATE OF CHIVALRY, WITH HORSE, 
HARNISHF., AND OTHER KNIGHTLYE 
HABiLiMiiMTS. Haberdashers, 1 say, are 
sworn to all this ; then, why[ not their 
wives ? Certain I am, their wrives under- 
stand fighting and feats of mellay and battle 
better than they; and as for knighllye 
horse and hamishe, it is probable both 
know nothing more than the harness of 
a one-horse chaise. No, no, my friend, 
instead of conferring any order upon the 
husbands, I would knight’ their wives. 
However, the state should not»be troubled 
with a new institution upon l!his t)ccasion. 
Some ancient exploded order nii^t be 
revived, which would furnish bothi^otto 
and a name, — the ladies might be per- 
mitted to choose for themselves. There 
are, for instance, the obsolete orders of the 
Dragon in Germany, of the Rue in Scot- 
land, and the Porcupine in France,— all 
well-sounding names, and veiy applicable 
to my intended female institution.— Adieu. 

LETTER CXI. 

Ta iAe same. 

Religious sects in England are &rtnore ' 
numerous than in China. man who 
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^ interest enough to hire a conventicle 
Sere may set up for himself, and sell off 
a new religion. The sellers of the newest 
pattern at present give extreme good bar- 
gains, and lit their disciples have a great 
deal of confidence for very little money. 

Their shops are much frequented, and 
their customers every clay increasing ; for 
people are naturally fond of going to 
Paradise at as small expense as possible. 

Yet you must not conceive this modern 
sect as differing in opinion from those of 
the established religion ; difference of 
opinion, lindeed, formerly divided their sec- 
taries, and sometimes drew their armies 
►to the field. White gowns and black 
mantles, flapped hats and cross pocket- 
holes, were once the obvious causes of 
quarrel; men then had some reason for 
fighting; they knew what they fought 
about ; but at present they are arrived to 
such refinement in religion -making, that 
they have actually formed a new sect 
without a new opinion; they quarrel 
for opinions they both equally defend; 
they hate each other, and tliat is till the 
difference between them. 

But though their principles arc the 
same, their practice is somevFhat differ- 
ent Those of the established religion 
laugh when they are pleased, and their 
groans are seldom extorted but by pain 
'or danger. The new sect, on the con- 
trary, weep for their amusement, and use 
little music, except a choruS of sighs and 
groans, or tunes that are made to imitate 
groaning. Laughter is their aversion; 
lovers court each other from the I-,amen- 
tations ; tilt bridegroom approaches the 
nuptial couen in sorrowful solemnity, and 
the bride looks more dismal than an 
undertaker’s shoj). Dancing round the 
room is with them running in a direct 
line to the devil ; and as for gamings 
though but in jest, they would sooner 
play with a rattlesnake’s tail than finger 
a dice-box. 

By tliis time you perceive that I am 
describing a sect of enthusiasts, and you 
have already compared them with the 
Faquirs, Brahmins, and Talapoins of the 
East. Among these, you know, are 
generations that have never been known 
to smile, and voluntary affliction- makes 


up all the merit they can boast of. En- 
thusiasm in every country produces the 
same effects : stick the Faquir with pins, 
or confine the Brahmin to a vermin 
hospital ; spread the Talapoin on the 
ground, or load the sectary’s brow with 
conlKtion— -tl|ose worshippers who dis- 
card the light of reason are ever gloomy ; 
their fears increase in proportion to their 
ignorance, as men are continually under 
apprehensions who walk in darkness. 

Yet there is still a stronger reason for the 
enthusiast’s being an enerfly to laughter ; 
namely, his being himself so proper an 
object of ridicule. It is remarkable, that 
tha propagators of false doctrines have 
ever been averse to mirth, and always 
begin by recommending gravity, when 
they intended to disseminate imposture. 
Fohi, the idol of China, is represented as 
having never laughed ; Zoroaster, the 
leader of the Brahmins, is said to have 
laughed but twice, — upon his coming 
into the world, and upon his leaving it ; 
and Mahomet himself, though a lover 
of pleasure, was a professed opposer 
of gaiety. Upon a certain occasion, 
telling his followers that they would 
appear all naked at the resurrection, 
his favourite wife represented such an 
assembly as immodest and unbecoming. 
— “Foolish woman!” cried the grave 
prophet, “ though the whole assembly be 
naked on that day, they shall have for- 
gotten to laugh.” Men like him opposed 
ridicule, because they knew it to be a 
most formidable antagonist, and preached 
up gravity, to conceal their own want of 
importance. 

Ridicule has ever been the most power- 
ful enemy of enthusiasm, and, properly, 
the only antagonist that can be opposed 
fo it with success. Persecution only 
serves to propagate new religions : they 
acquire fresh vigour beneath the execu- 
ti<mer .and the axe, .and, like some viva- 
cious insects, multiply by dissection. It 
is also impossible to combat enthusiasm 
with reason ; for, though it makes a show 
of resiftance, it soon eludes the pressure, 
refers you to distinctions not to be under» 
stood, and^eelings which it cannot ex- 
plain. A man who would endeavour to 
fix an enthusiast by argument might as 
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well attempt to spread quicksilver with 
his fingers. The only way to conquer a 
visionary is to despise him ; the stake, 
the faggot, and the disputing doctor, in 
some measure ennoble the opinions they 
are brought to oppose : they are harm- 
less against innovating prMe ; cot^empt 
alone is truly dreadful, liunters gene- 
rally know the most vulnerable part of 
the beasts they pursue, by the care which 
every animal takes to defend the side 
which is weakest : on what side the 
enthusiast is •most vulnerable may be 
known by the care which he takes in the 
beginning to work his disciples into 
gravity, and guard them against^ the 
power of ridicule. 

When Philip the Second was king of 
Sjiain, there was a contest in Salamanca 
between two orders of friars for supe- 
riority. The legend of one side contained 
more extraordinary miracles, but the 
legend of the other was reckoned most 
authentic. They reviled each other, as 
is usual in disputes of divinity, the people 
were divided into factions, and a civil 
war appeared unavoidable. In order to 
prevent such an imminent calamity, the 
combatants were prevailed upon to sub- 
mit their legends to the fiery trial, and 
that which came forth untouched by the 
fire was to have the victory, and to be 
honoured with a double share of reve- 
rence. Whenever the peojdc flock to 
see a miracle, it is a hundred to one 
but that they see a miracle ; incredible, 
therefore, were the numbers that were 
gathered round upon this occasion. The 
friars on each side approached, and con- 
fidently threw their respective legends 
into the flames, w'hen, lo ! to the utter 
disappointment of all the assembly, in- 
stead of a miracle, both legends we/c 
consumed. Nothing but this turning 
both parties into contempt could have 
prevented the effusion of blood. The 
people now laughed at their former folly, 
and wondered why they fell out. — Adieu. 

LETTER CXII. 

' ■ To the same. 

The English are at present employed in 
celebrating a feast, which tiheomes gene- 
ral every seventh year ; the parliament of 


the nation being then dissolved, and 
another appointed to be chosen. This 
solemnity falls infinitely short of our 
Feast of the Lanterns in magnificence 
and splendour; it is also surpassed by 
others of the East in unanimity and pure 
devotion; but no festival in the world 
can compare with it for eating. Their 
eating, indeed, amazes me; had I five 
hundred heads, and were each head 
furnished with brains, yet would they 
all be insufficient to compute the number 
of cows, pigs, geese, and turkeys, which, 
upon this occasion, die for the good of 
their country. 

To say the trath, eating seems to mak(^ 
a grand ingredient in all English parties 
of zeal, business, or amusement. When 
a church is to be built, or an hospital 
endowed, the directors assemble, and 
instead of consulting upon it, they eat 
upon it, by which means the business 
goes forward with success. W hen the poor 
are to be relieved, the officei-s appointed 
to dole out public charity assemble 
and tat upon it. Nor has it ever been 
known that they filled the bellies of the 
poor, till they had previously satisfied 
their owi^ But in the election of magis- 
trates the people seem to exceed all 
bounds I the merits of a candidate are 
often measured by the number of his 
treats ; his constituents assemble, eat 
upon him, and lend their applause, not 
to his integrity or sense, but to the quan- 
tities of his beef and brandy. 

And yet I could forgive this people 
their plentiful meals on this occasion, as 
it is extremely natural for qyery man to 
cat a great deal when h« }|ets it Tor 
nothing ; but what amazes me is, that all 
this good living no way contribrftcs to 
improve their good humour. On the 
contrary, they seem to Jose their temper 
as they lose their appetites ; every morsel 
they swallow, and every glass they pour 
down, serves to increase their animosity. 
Many ai» honest man, before as harmless 
as a tame rabbit, when loaded with a 
single election dinner, has become more 
dangerous than a charged culverin. U pon 
one of these occasions 1 have actually 
seen a bloody-minded man-milliner sally 
forth at the head of a mob, determined 
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to face a desperate pastrycook, who was 
§^eral of the opposite party. 

But you must not suppose they are 
without a pretext for thus beating each 
other. On ^he contrary, no man here is 
so uncivilized as to beat his neighbour 
without producing very sufficient reasons. 
One candidate, for instance, treats with 
gin, a spirit of their own manufacture ; 
another always drinks brandy, imported 
from abroad. Brandy is a wholesome 
liquor ; gin, a liquor wholly their own. 
This, then, furnishes an obvious cause of 
quarrel, — Whether it be most reasonable 
to get dnink with gin, or get drunk with 

« ? The mol) meet upon the de- 
ight themselves sober, and then 
draw off to get drunk again, and charge 
for another encounter. So that the 
English may now properly be said to be 
engaged in war; since, while they are 
suMuing their enemies abroad, they are 
breaking each other’s heads at home. 

I latdy made an excursion to a neigli- 
bouring village, in order to be a spectator 
of the ceremonies practised upon this 
occasion. I left town in company with 
three fiddlers, nine dozen of hams, and a 
corporation poet, which were designed as 
reinforcements to the gin-drinking party. 
We entered the town with a very good 
face ; the fiddlers, no way intimidated by 
the enemy, kept handling their arms up 
the principal street. By this prudent 
manoeuvre, they took peaceable posses- 
sion of their head-quarters, amidst the 
shouts of multitudes, who seemed per- ' 
fectly rejoiced at hearing their music, 
but above alj at seeing their bacon. 

1 must*oy^i, I could not avoid being 
jileased to see all ranks of people, on tliis 
occasifin, levelled into an equality, and 
the poor, in some measure, enjoying the 
primitive privileges of nature. If there 
was any distinction shown, the lowest of 
the people seemed to receive it from the 
rich. I could perceive a cobbler with a 
levee at his door, and a haberdasher giving 
audience from behind his counter. 

But my reflections were soon inter- 
rupted by a mob, who demanded whether 
I was for the distillery or the brewery? 
As these were terms with which I was 
totally unacquainted, I chose at first to be 


silent ; however, I know not what might 
have been the consequence of my reserve, 
had not the attention of the mob been 
called off to a skirmish between a brandy- 
drinker’s cow and a gin -drinker’s mastiff, 
which turned out, greatly to the satisfac- 
tion of the mob, in favour of the mastiff. 

! This spectacle, which aflbrded high 
I entertainment, was at last ended by the 
appearance of one of the candidates, who 
came to harangue the mob ; he made a 
very pathetic speech upon the late excessive 
importation of foreign dmms, and the 
downfall of the distillery; I could see 
some of the audience shed tears. He was 
accompanied in his procession by Mrs. 
Deputy and Mrs. hlayoress. Mrs. Deputy 
was not in the least in liquor; and as for 
Mrs. Mayoress, one of the spectators as- 
.sured me in my ear, that — she was a very 
fine woman before she had the small-pox. 

Mixing with the crowd, I was now con- 
ducted to the hall where the magistrates 
are chosen : but what tongue can describe 
tills scene of confusion 1 the whole crowd 
seemed equally inspired with anger, 
jealousy, politics, patriotism, and punch. 

I remarked one figure that was carried up 
by two men upon this occasion. I at first 
began to pity his infirmities as natural, 
but soon found the fellow so drunk that 
he could not stand; another made his 
appearance to give his vote, but though 
he could stand, he actually lost the use of 
his tongue, and remained silent ; a third, 
who, though excessively drunk, could 
both stand and speak, lieing asked the 
candidate’s name for whom he voted, 
could be prevailed iqion to make no other 
ans'W’^er but “ Tobacco and brandy.” In 
short, an election hall seems to be a 
theatre, where every passion is seen with- 
out disguise; a school where fools may 
readily become worse, and where pliilo- 
sophcis may gather wisdom. — Adieu. 

LETTER CXIII. 

Ti> the same. 

The disputes among the learned here are • 
now carried on in a much more com- 
pendious manner than formerly. There 
was a time when folio w^as brought to 
oppose folio? and a champion was often 
listed for life under the banners of a single 
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sorites. At present the controversy is 
decided in a summary way; an epigram 
or an acrostic finishes the debate, and 
the combatant, like the incursive Tartar, 
advances and retires with a single blow. 

An important literary debate at present 
engrosses the attention of the towi|. It 
is carried on with sharpnes^ and a proper 
share of this epigrammatical fury. An 
author, it seems," has taken an avei-sion to 
the faces of several players, and has written 
verses to prove his dislike; the players 
fall upon the author, and assure the town 
he must be dull, and their faces must be 
good, because he wants a dinner : a critic 
comes to the poet’s assistance, asserting 
that the verses were perfectly original, 
and so smart, that he could never have 
written them without the assistance of 
friends; the friends, upon this, arraign 
the critic, and plainly prove the vei'ses to 
be all the author’s own. So at it they 
are, all four together by the ears; the 
friends at the critic, the critic at the 
players, the players at the author, and the 
author at the players again. It is im- 
possible to determine how this many-sided 
contest will end, or which party to adhere 
to. The town, without siding with any, 
views the combat in suspense, like the 
fabled hero of antiquity, who beheld the 
earth-born brothers give and receive 
mutual wounds, and fall by indiscriminate 
destruction. 

This is, in some measure, the state of 
the present dispute; but the combatants 
here differ in one respect from the cham- 
yuons of the fable. Every new wound 
only gives vigour for another blow; though 
they apy)ear to strike, they are in fact 
mutually swelling theinselvcs into con- 
sideration, and thus advertising each other 
into fame. “ To-day,” says one, “ my 
name shall be in the Gazette, the next day 
my rival’s ; people will naturally inouire 
about us ; thus we shall at least malce a 
noise in the streets, though wc have got 
nothing to sell.” I have read of a dispute 
.of a similar nature, which was mauled 
here about twenty years ago. Hildebrand 
Jacob, as I think he was callbd, and 
Charles Johnson were poets, both at that 
time possessed of great reputation; for 
Johnson had written eleven plays, acted 


with great success ; and Jacob, though 
he had written but five, had five tim^ 
thanked the town for their unmerited 
applause. They soon became mutually 
enamoured of each other’s Jjalents; they 
wrote, they felt, they challenged the town 
for each other. Johnson assured the 
I>ublic, that no poet alive had the easy 
simplicity of Jacob, and Jacob exhibited 
Johnson as a masterpiece in the pathetic. 
Their mutual praise was not without effect ; 
the town saw their plays, were in raptures, 
read, and, without censuring them, foigot 
them. So formidable an union, however, 
was soon opposed by Tibbald. Tibbald 
asserted that the tragedies of the one had^ 
faults, and the comedies of the otli< 
substituted wit for vivacity: the com- 
bined champions flew at him like tigers, 
arraigned the censurer’s judgment, and 
impeached his sincerity. It was a long 
time a dispute among the learned, which 
was in fact the greatest man, Jacob, 
Jolmson, or Tibbald; they had all written 
for the stage with great success, their 
namet were seen in almost eveiy paper, 
and their works in every coffee-house. 
However, in the hottest of the dispute, a 
fourth cqjnbatant made his appearance, 
and swept away the three combatants, 
tragedy, comedy, and all, into undis- 
tinguished ruin. 

From this time they seemed consigned 
into the hands of criticism ; scarce a day 
j)asscd in which they were not arrai^ed 
as detested writers. The critics, those 
enemies of Dryden and Pope, were their 
enemies. So Jacob and Johnson, instead 
of mending by criticism, cayed it envy ; 
and because Dryden and* Pope wCre 
censured, they comi)arcd themselves to 
Dryden and Pope. 

But to return. The weapon chiefly 
used in the present controversy is epigram ; 
and certainly never was a keener made 
use of. They have discovered surprising 
sharpness on both sides. The first that 
came ou^ upon this occasion was a new 
kind of composition in this way, and might 
more properly be called an epigrammatic 
thesis, than an epigram. It consists, first, 

; of an argument in prose ; next follows a 
' motto from Roscommon ; then comes the 
* epigram ; and, lastly, notes serving to 
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explain the epigram. But you shall have 
Ht with all its decorations. 

AN EPIGRAM, 

ADDXRSSRD TO THE OENTI.KMAN REFLECTED ON 
IN THE ROS^IAO, A POEM, DY THE AUTHOR. 

\eA with debtt, and past all hope» nf bait, 

ITiit pen he imutitutes, f aooid a Jail. — itoKcoMMON, 

Let not xh^ hunt^ Bavins’ angry stroke 
Awake resentment, or your rage provoke ; 

But pitying his distress, let virtue shine, 

And giving each your bounty, iel him dine‘ 

F or, thus retained, as learned counsel can. 
Each case, however bad, he’ll new japan. 

And, by a quick transition, plainly show 
’Twas no defect of yours, but pocket hio. 

That caused his putrid kennel to o’erflow. 

The last lines are certainly executed in 
. very masterly manner. It is of that 
pccies of argumentation, called the per- 
plexing. It effectually flings the antagonist 
into a mist ; there is no answering it : the 
laugh is raised against him, while he is 
endeavouring to find out the jest. At 
once he shows, lliat the author has a 
kennel, and that his kennel is putrid, and 
that his putrid kennel overflows. But why 
does it overflow? It overflows, because 
the author happens to have low pockets ! 

There was also another new attempt in 
this way ; a prosaic epigram which came 
out upon this occasion. This^-is so full 
of matter, that a critic miglit split it into 
fifteen epigrams, each projierly fitted with 
its sting. Voii shall see it. 

To G. C. AND K. L. 
nVas you, or 1, or he, or all together ; 

’I'wiis one, Ixitli, three of thcni,*lhey know not 
whether. 

This I believe, hetween us great or small, 

You, I, he, wrote it not-’twas Churchill’s all. 

There, there’s a perplex ! I could have 
wiShed, tr> make it quite perfect, the 
author, as in the case before, had added 
notes. •• Almost every word admiLs a 
scholium, and a long one too, I, YOU, 
HE! Suppose a stranger should ask, 
“and who are you?” Here are three 
obscure persons spoken of, that may in a 
short time be utterly forgotten. Their 
names should, have consequently been 
mentioned in notes at the bottom. But 
when the reader comes to the words ^reat 
and smally the maze is inextricable. Here 
the stranger may dive for a mystery, with- 
out ever reaching the bottom. Let him 
know, then, that small is a word purely 


introduced to make good rhyme, zxA great 
was a very proper word to keep small 
company. 

Yet, by being thus a spectator of others' 
dangers, I must own I begin to tremble 
ill this literary contest for my own. I 
begiru to fear^that my challenge to Dr. 
Rock was unadvised, and has procured 
I me more asitagonists than I had at first 
' expected. 1 have received private letters 
from several of the literati here, that fill 
my soul with apiirehcnsion. I may safely 
aver, that I never gave any creature in 
this good city offence, except only my 
rival Dr. Rock ; yet by the letters 1 every 
day^ receive, and by some I have 
printed, I am arraigned at one time as 
being a dull fellow, at another as being 
pert; 1 am here petulant, there I am 
heavy. By the head of my ancestors, 
they treat me with more inhumanity than 
a flying fish. If 1 dive and run my nose 
to the bottom, there a devouring shark is 
ready to swallow me up; if I .skim the 
surface, a j>ack of dolphins are at my tail 
to snap me; but when I lake wing, and 
attempt to escape them by flight, 1 become 
a ]ircy to every ravenous bird that winnows 
the bosom of the dee]). — Adieu. 

LETTER eXTV. 

To the same. 

'I'liii formalities, delays, and disappoint- 
ments that ])reccde a treaty of marriage 
here are usually as numerous as those 
previous to a treaty of peace. The laws 
of this country arc finely calculated to 
promote all commerce but the commerce 
between the sexes. Their encourage- 
ments for propagating hemp, madder, and 
tobacco, arc indeed admirable: marriages 
are the only commodity that meets witii 
n®jic. 

Yet from the vernal softness of the air, 
the verdure of the fields, the transparency 
of the streams, and the beauty of the 
women, I know few' countries more proper 
to invite to courtship. Here Love might 
sport among painted lawns and warbling . 
groves, and revel upon gales, w’^afting at 
once both fragrance and harmony. Yet 
it seems he has forsaken the island ; and, 
when a coufle are now to be married, 
mutual love, or an union of minds, is the 
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last and most trifling consideration. If 
their goods and chattels can be brought to 
unite, their sympathetic souls are ever 
ready to guarant ee the treaty. The gentle- 
man’s mortgaged lawn becomes enamoured 
of the lady’s marriageable grove: the match 
is struck up, and both parties are pkmsly j 
in love — according to act of parliament. 

Thus they who have fortune are pos- 
sessed at least of^ something that is lovely ; 
but I actually pity those that have none. 

I am told there was a time when ladies, I 
with no other merit but youth, virtue, and | 
beauty, had a chance for husbands, at least | 
among the ministers of the church, or the 
officers of the army. The blush and iiyio- 
cenceof sixteen was said to have a power- j 
ful influence over these two professions. 
Ihit of late all the little traffic of blushing, 


health, and eveiy sound produced tran- 
quillity. His temple at first was crowded} 
but every age lessened the number of his 
votaries, or cooled their devotion. Perceiv- 
ing, therefore, his altars at length quite 
deserted, he was resolved to remove to 
some more propitious region, and he ap- 
prised the fair sex of every country where 
he could hope for a proper reception, to 
assert their right to his presence among 
them. In return to this proclamation 
embassies were sent from the ladies of 
every part of the world to invite him, and 
to display the superiority of their claims. 

“And first the beauties of China ap- 
peared. No country could compare wilhj 
them for modesty, either of look, dress, 
or behaviour : their eyes were never lifted 
from the ground ; their robes of the most 


ogling, tlimpling, and smiling, has been 
forbidden by an act in that case wisely 
made and provided. -A lady’s whole cargo 
of smiles, sighs, and whis]iers, is declared 
utterly contraband, till she arrives in the 
warm latitudes of twenty-two, wdiere com- 
modities of this nature are too often found 
to decay. She is then permitted to dimple 
and smile when the dimples and smiles 
begin to forsake her ; and, when pcrha])s 
grown ugly, is charitably entmsted w'ilh 
an unlimited use of her charms. Her 


beautiful silk hid their hands, bosom, and 
neck, w’hile their faces only w'cre left un- 
covered. They indulged no airs that might 
express loose desire, and they seemed to 
j study only the graces of inanimate beauty. 
Their black teeth and plucked eyebrows 
I were, ♦however, alleged by the Genius 
1 against them, and he set them entirely 
! aside when he came to examine their little 
feet. • 

“ The beauties of Circassia next made 
their appearance. They advanced hand- 


lovcTS, however, by this time have for- ; in-hand, singing the most immodest airs, 
sakon her : the ca]:)tain has changed for ‘ and leading ui) a dance in the most 
am)tlicr mistress; the ])riest himself leaves | luxurious attitudes. I’heir dress was but 
her in solitude to bewail her virginity ; and ; half a covering ; the neck, the left breast, 
she dies even without benefit of cUh'gy. j and all the limbs, were exposed to view, 


Thus you find the Kuroj^eans dis- 
couraging I.ove with as much earnestness 
as the rudest savage of Sofala. The Genius 
is surely now no more. In every region 
I find enemies in aims to oppress him. 
Avarice in Phirope, jealousy in Persia, 
ceremony in China, poverty among tli!& 
Tartars, and lust in Circassia, are all pre- 


' which, after some time, seemed rather to 
' satiate than inflame .desire. The lily and 
the rose contended in formii^ their coip- 
! plexions; and a soft sleepinessofiye added 
; irresistible poignancy to their charms: but 
! their beauties were obtnided, not oflered, 
to their admirers ; they seemed to give, 
i-ather than receive, courtship ; and the 


pared to oppose his power. The Cxenius 
is certainly banished from earth, though ^ 
once adored under such a variety of forms, 
lie is nowhere to be found ; and all that 
4.he ladies in each country can produce 
are but a few trifling relics, as instjinces of 
his former residence and favour. 

“ The Genius of Love,” says the Eastern 
apologue, “ had long resided in the happy 
plains of A bra, where evciT breeze was 


Genius of Love dismissed them as un- 
worthy his regard, since they exchanged 
the duties of love, and made themselves 
not the pflrsued, but the pursuing sex. 

“The kingdom of Cashmire next pro- 
duced its charming deputies. This happy 
region seemed peculiarly sequestered oy 
nature for his abode. Shady mountains 
fenced it on one side from the scorching 
sun, and sea-borne breezes on the other 
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gave peculiar luxuriance to the air. Their 
•omplexions were of a bright yellow, that 
appeared almost transparent, while the 
crimson tulip seemed to blossom on their 
cheeks. T^eir features and limbs were 
delicate beyond the statuary’s power to 
express, and their teeth whiter than their 
own ivory. He was almost persuaded to 
reside among them, when unfortunately 
one of the ladies talked of appointing his 
seraglio. 

“ In this procession the naked inhabi- 
tants of Southern America would not be 
left behind ; their charms were found to 
surpass whatever the warmest imagination 
»could conceive, and served to show, that 
beauty could be perfect, even with the 
seeming disadvantage of a brown com- 
plexion. Hut their savage education ! 
rendered them utterly unqualified to make 
the proper use of their power, and they I 
were rejected as being incapable of uniting | 
mental with sensual satisfaction. In this \ 
manner the deputies of other kingdoms 
had their suits rejected : the black beauties 
of Benin, and the tawny daughters of 
Borneo ; the women of Wida, with well- 
scarred faces, and the hideous virgins of 
Caflfraria; the squab ladies o^ Lapland, 
three feet high, and the giant fair ones of 
Patagonia. 

“The beauties of Europe at last ap- 
peared : grace was in their steps, and sen- 
sibility sat smiling in every eye. It was 
the universal opinion whik they were 
approaching, that they would prevail; and 
the Genius seemed to lend them his most 
favourable attention. They opened their 
retensions, with the utmost modesty; 
ut unfoi'tuifetcly, as their orator pro- 
ceeded, she happened to let fall the 
word^ ‘house in town, settlement, and 
pin-money.* These seemingly harmless 
terms had instantly a surprising effect: 
the Genius with ungovernable rage burst 
from amidst the circle ; and, waving his I 
youthful pinions, left this earth, and flew | 
back to those ethereal manstons from : 
whence he descended. 

“The whole’ assembly was struck with 
amazement; they now justly apprehended, 
that female power would be no more, since 
Love had forsaken them. They continued 
some time thus in a state of torpid despair. 


when it was proposed by one of the number, 
that since the real Genius had left them, 
in order to continue their power, they 
should set up an idol in his stead ; and 
that the ladies of every country should 
furnish him with what each liked best. 
Thisiproposal was instantly relished and 
agreed to. .aSi idol was formed by uniting 
the capricious gifts of all the assembly, 
though no way resembling the departed 
Genius. The ladies of China furnished the 
monster with wings; those of Cashmire 
supplied him with horns y the dames of 
Europe clapped a purse in his hand ; and 
the virgins of Congo furnished him with 
a tail. Since that lime all the vows 
adilressed to Love are in reality paid to the 
idol ; but, as in other fals(5 religions, the 
adoration seems most fervent where the 
heart is least sincere.” — Adieu. 

LETTER CXV. 

7'(} tlie same. 

Mankind have ever been prone to ex- 
patiate in the praise of human nature. 
The dignity of man is a subject that has 
always been the favourite theme of 
humanity : they have declaimed with that 
ostentation which usually acompanies such 
as are sure of having a partial audience ; 
they have obtained victories because there 
were none to oppose. Yet, from all I 
have ever read or seen, men appear more 
j apt to err by having too high, than by 
having too despicable an opinion of their 
nature ; and, by attempting to exalt their 
original place in creation, depress their 
real value in society. 

The most ignorant nations have always 
been found to tliink most highly of them- 
selves. The Deity has ever b«en thought 
peculiarly concerned in their glory and 
|»reservation ; to have fought their battles, 
and inspired their teachers : their wizards 
are said to be familiar with heaven ; and 
every hero has a guard of angels, as well 
as men, to attend him. When the Por- 
tuguese first came among the wretched 
inhabitants of the coast of Africa, these, 
savage nations readily allowed the strangers 
more slcill in navigation and war; yet still 
considered them at best but as useful 
servants, bif)ught to their coast by their 
guardian serpent, to supply them with 
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luxuries they could liave lived without. 
Though they could grant the Portuguese 
more riches, they could never allow them 
to have such a king as their Tottimondelera, 
who wore a bracelet of shells round his 
neck, and whose legs were covered with 
ivory. « 

In this manner, examine cfsavage in tlie 
history of liis country and predecessor, 
you ever find his warriors able to conquer 
armies, and his sages acquainted with more 
than possible knowledge. Human nature 
is lo him an iinlcnown country : he thinks 
it capable of great things, because he is 
gnorant of its boundaries ; whatever can 
be conceived to be done, he allows to be 
possible, and whatever is jiossible, he con- 
jectures must have been (lone. 1 le never 
measures the actions and powers of others 
by what himself is able to perform ; nor 
makes a proper estimate of the greatness 
of his fellows, by bringing it to the standard 
of his own incapacity, lie is satisfied to 
be one of a country where mighty things 
have been; and imagines the fancied 
powers of others reflect a lustre on himself. 
I’hus, by degrees, he loses the idea of his 
own insignificance in a confused notion 
of the extraordinary powers of humanity, 
and is willing to grant extraordinary gifts 
to every pretender, because unacquainted 
with their claims. 

This is the reason why demigods and 
heroes have ever been erected in times or 
countries of ignorance and barbarity : they 
addressed a people who had high opinions 
of human nature, because they were igno- 
rant how far it could extend ; they addressed 
a people who were willing to allow that 
men should be gods, because they were yet 
impei-fectly acquainted with God and with 
man. These impostors knew, that all men 
are naturally fond of seeing something 
very great made from little materials of 
humanity ; that ignorant nations are not 
more proud of building a tower to reach 
heaven, or a pyramid to last for ages, 
than of raising up a demigod of their own 
country and creation. The same pride | 
that erects a colossus or a pyramid instals | 
a god or an hero ; but though the adoring 
savage can raise his colossus to the clouds, 
he can exalt the hero not ond’inch above 
the standard of humanity: incapable, ’ 


therefore, of exalting the idol, he debases 
himself, and falls prostrate before him. d 

When man has thus acquired an erro- 
neous idea of the dignity of his species, he 
and the gods become perfectly intimate ; 
men are but angels, angels arc but men — 
nay, but servantSj that stand in waiting to 
execute human commands. The Persians, 
for instance, thus address tlicir prophet 
Haly : ** I salute thee, glorious Creator, of 
whom the sun is but the shadow. Master- 
I j>iccc of the I.ord of human creatures, great 
j star of justice and religion ! The sea is 
I not rich and liberal but by the gifts of thy 
‘ munificent hands. The angel treasurer 
, of heaven reaps his harvest in the fertile ^ 
gardens of the purity of thy nature. The 
! primtim mobile would never dart the ball 
; of the sun through the trunk of lieavcn, 

! were it not to serve the morning, out of 
I the extreme love she has for thee. The 
I angel Gabriel, messenger of truth, cvciy 
i day kisses the groundsel of thy gate. W ere 
there a place more exalted than the most 
high throne of God, I would affirm it to 
be thy place, O master of the faithful 1 
Gabriel, with all his art and knowledge, 
is but a mere scholar to thee.” Thus, my 
friend, mqp think proper to treat angels ; 
but if indeed there be such an order of 
i beings, with what a degree of satirical 
I contempt must they listen to the songs of 
j little mortals thus flattering each other : 
thus lo see creatures, wiser indeed than the 
monkey, and»more active than the oyster, 
claiming to themselves the mastery of 
lieaven ! minims, the tenants of an atom, 
thus arrogating a partnership in the crea- 
tion of universal nature ! Sua: Ileaven^is 
kind, that launches no thuiWei^at those 
guilty heads ; but it is kind, and regards 
their follies with pity, nor will d&troy 
creatures that it loved into being. 

But whatever success this practice of 
making demigods might have been at- 
tended with in barbarous nations, I do not 
know that any man became a god in a 
country where the inhabitants were refined. 
Such countries generally have too close an 
inspection into human weakness, to think it 
invested with celestial power, They some- 
times indeed admit the gods of strangers, 
or of their ancestors, which had their exist- 
ence in times of obscurity ; their weakness 
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];>emg forgotten, while nothing but their 
^ower and their miracles were remem- 
nered. The Chinese, for instance, never 
had a god of their own country : the idols 
which the wjilgar worship at this day were 
brought from the barbarous nations around 
them. The Roman emperors who pre- 
tended to divinity were generally taught 
by a poniard that they were mortal ; and 
Alexander, though he passed among bar- 
barous countries for a real god, could 
never persuade his polite countrymen into 
a similitude of thinking. The I^acede* 
monians shrewdly complied with his com- 
mands by the following sarcastic edict : — 

El *AX4(avdpoi fiovXirai elvat $toSt Beat taTto. 

Adieu. 

LE'fTER CXVI. 

Ta the same. 

There is something irresistibly pleasing 
in the conversation of a fine woman ; even 
though her tongue be silent, the eloquence 
of her eyes teaches wisdom. The mind 
sympathises with the regularity of the 
object in view, and, struck with external 
grace, vibrates into respondent harmony. 
In this agreeable disposition, 1 lately found 
myself in company with my friend and 
his niece. Our conversation turned upon 
love, which she seemed equally capable of 
defending and inspiring. We were each of 
different opinions ujion this subject: the 
lady insisted tliat it was a natural and uni- 
versal passion, and produced the haiipiness 
of those who cultivated it witli proper pre- 
caution ; my friend denied it to be the 
work of nature, but allowed it to have a 
real existence, and affinned, that it was of 
infinite s*?rvice in refining society; 'while 
I, to keej) up the dispute, affirmed it to be 
merely a name, first useci by the cunning 
part of the fair sex, and admitted by the 
silly part of ours ; therefore no way more 
natural than taking snuff,' or chewing 
opium. 

“How is it possible,” cried I, “that 
such a passion can be natural, ‘when our 
opinions even of beauty, which inspires 
it, are entirely the result of fashion and 
caprice? The ancients, who pretended to 
be connoisseurs in the art, have praised 
narrow foreheads, red hair, and eyebrows 
that joined each other above the nose. 


Such were the charms that once captivated 
Catullus, Ovia, and Anacreon. Ladies 
would at present be out of humour, if their 
lovers praised them for such graces ; and 
should an antique beauty now revive, her 
face would certainly be put under the dis- 
cipline of the tweezer, forehead -cloth, and 
lead comb, before it could be seen in public 
company. 

“ But the difference between the ancients 
and modems is not so great as between 
the different countries of the present world. 
A lover of Gongora, for initance, sighs for 
thick lips : a Chinese lover is poetical in 
praise of thin. In Circassia a straight 
nose is thought most consistent with 
beauty : cross but a mountain which sepa- 
rates it from the Tartars, and there flat 
noses, tawny skins, and eyes three inches 
asunder, are all the fashion. In Persia, 
and some other countries, a man, when he 
marries, chooses to have his bride a maid : 
in the idiilippine Islands, if a bridegroom 
happens to perceive, on the first night, 
that he is ]Dut off with a virgin, the marriage 
is declared void to all intents and purposes, 
and the bride sent back with disgrace. In 
some ]^arts of the East a woman of beauty, 
properly fed up for sale, often amounts to 
one hundred crowns : in the kingdom of 
Loango ladies of the very best fashion are 
.sold for a ]^ig ; queens, however, sell better, 
and sometimes amount to a cow. In short , 
turn even to England, don’t I there sec 
the beautiful part of the sex neglected ; 
and none now marrying or making love, 
but old men and old women that have 
saved money? Don’t I see beauty from 
fifteen to twenty-one rendered null and 
void to all intents and puq)oses, and those 
six precious years of womanhood put under 
a .statute of virginity? What! shall I call 
that rancid passion love, which passes 
between an old bachelor of fifty-six and a 
widow lady of forty-nine ? N ever, never ! 
what advantage is society to reap from an 
intercourse, where thebigbellyjis oftenest 
on the man’s .side? Would any persuade 
me that such a passion was natural, unless 
the human race were more fit for love as 
they approached the decline, and, like silk 
worms, became breeders just before they 
expired?” '* 

“ Whether love be natural or no,” replied 
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my friend gi-avely, “ it contributes to the 
happiness of every society into which it is 
introduced. All our pleasure are short, 
and can only charm at intervals ; love is a 
method of protracting our greatest plea- 
sure ; and surely that gamester who plays 
the greatest stake to the bejjt advantage, 
will, at the end of life, rise victorious. This 
was the opinion pf Vanini, who affirmed, 
that every hour was lost which was not 
spent in love. His accusers were unable 
to comprehend bis meaning, and the ]>oor 
advocate for loVc was burned in flames — 
alas ! no way metaphorical. But what- 
ever advantages the individual may reap 
from this passion, society will certainly be 
refined and improved by its introduction : 
all laws calculated to discourage it tend 
to imbrutc the species and weaken the 
state. Though it cannot plant morals in 
the human breast, it cultivates them when 
there : pity, generosity, and honour receive 
a brighter polish from its assistance; and 
a single amour is sufficient entirely to brush 
off the clown. 

“ Dili it is an exotic of the most delicate 
constitution : it requires the greatest art to 
introduce it into a state, and the smallest 
discouragement is sufficient to rc]ircss it 
again. Let us only consider with what ease 
it was fonncrly extinguished in Rome, and 
with what difficulty it was lately revived , 
in Lurope ; it seemed to sleep for ages, * 
and at last fought its way among us, through 
tilts, tournaments, dragons, and ;iU the 
dreams of chivalry. The rest of the world, 
China only excepted, are, and have ever 
been, utter strangers to its delights and 
advantages. In other countries, as men 
find themselves stronger, than women, they 
lay claim to a rigorous superiority ; this 
is natural, and love, which gives up this 
natural advantage, must certainly be thfe 
effect of art — an art calculated to lengthen 
oat onr happier moments, and add new 
graces to society.” 

“ I entirely acquiesce in your senti- I 
ments,” says the lady, “with regard to the ' 
advantages of this passion, l)ut cannot 
avoid giving it a nobler origin tljan you 
have been pleased to assign. 1 must 
think, that those countries ^ where it is 
rejected are obliged to have recourse to 
art, to stifle so natural a production : and 


those nations where it is cultivated, only 
make nearer advances to nature. The. 
same efforts that are used in some places 
to suppress pity, and other natural passions, 
may have been employed !<} extinguish 
love. No nation, however unpolished, is 
remarkable for innocence, that is not 
famous for passion ; it has flourished in 
the coldest, as well as in the warmest 
r-'gious. Even in the sultry wilds of 
Southern America the lover is not satis- 
l‘:(‘d with possessing his mistress’s person, 
without having her mind : 

In all my Enna's beauties blest, 

Aiiiid.st profusion still I pine ; 

For though she gives me up her breast, 

Its pointing tenant is not mine. 

“ But the effects of love arc too violent 
to be the result of an artificial passion. 
Nor is it in the power of fashion to force 
the constitution into those changes which 
we every day observe. Several have died 
of it. Few lovers are unacquainted with 
the fate of the two Italian lovers, Da Corsin 
and Julia Bellamano, who, after a long 
sejiarrskion, expired with pleasure in each 
other’s arms. Such instances are loo 
strong confirmations of the reality of the 
passion, a|jd serve to show that suppress- 
ing it is but opposing the natural dictates 
of the hc'CLi t.” — Adieu. 

LETTER CXVir. 

To the same. 

The clock just struck two, the expiring 
taper rises and sinks in the socket, the 
watchman forgets the hour in slumber, 
the laborious and the happy are at rest, 
and nothing wakes but meditation, guilt, 
revelry, and despair. The di'unkard once 
more fills the destroying bowl, the robber 
walks his midnight round, and the stiicide 
lifts his guilty arm against his own sacred 
person. 

Let me no longer waste the night over 
the page of antiquity, or the sallies of 
contemporary genius, but pursue the soli- 
tary walk; where vanity, ever changing, 
but a few hours past walked before me $ 
where she kept up the pageant, and now, 
like a froward child, seems hushed with 
her own importunities. 

What a gloom hangs all around t The 
dying lamp feebly emits a yellow gleam ; 
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po sound is heard but of the chiming clock, 
ir the distant watch-dog. All the bustle 
of human pride is forgotten ; an hour like 
this may well display the emptiness of 
human vanity. 

There will come a time, when this 
temporary solitude may be made continual, 
and the city itself, like its inhabitants, fade 
away, and leave a desert in its room. 

Wfiat cities as great as this have once 
triumphed in existence, had their victories 
as great, joy as just, and as unbounded ; 
and, with short-sighted presumption, pro- 
mised themselves immortality ! Posterity 
can hardly trace the situation of some ; the 
r sorrowful traveller wanders over the awful 
ruins of others ; and, as he beholds, he 
learns wisdom, and feels the transience of 
every sublunary possession. 

“Here,” he cries, “stood their citadel, 
now grown over with weeds ; there their 
senate house, but now the haunt of every 
noxious reptile ; temples and theatres stood 
here, now only an undistinguished heap of 
ruin. They are fallen, for luxury and ava- 
rice first made them feeble. The rewards 
of the state were conferred on amusing and . 
not on useful members of society. Their I 
riches and opulence invited tlv* invaders, 
who, though at first repulsed, returned 
again, conquered by perseverance, and at 
last swept the defendants into undistin- 
guished destruction.” 

How few appear in those streets which 
but some few hours ago were crowded ! 
and those who apj^ear now no longer 
wear their daily mask, nor attempt to hide 
their lewdness or their misery. 

But who^are those who make the streets 
tlfeir coiu*h, Hnd find a short repose from 
wretchedness at tlie doors of the opulent? 
These are strangers, wanderers, and ^or- 
phans, whose circumstances are too humble 
to expect redress, and whose distresses are 
too great even for pity. Their wretched- 
ness excites rather horror than pity. Some 
are without the covering even of rags, and 
others emaciated with disease ;»the world 
has disclaimed them ; society turns its back 
upon their distress, and has given them up 
to nakedness and hunger. These poor 
shivering females have once seen happier 
days, and been flattered into beauty. They 
have been prostituted to the gay luxurious 


villain, and are now turned out to meet 
the severity of winter. Perhaps, now lying 
at the doors of their betrayers, they sue to 
wretches whose hearts are insensible, or 
deWchees who may curse, but will not 
relieve them. 

Wihy, why was I bom a man, and yet 
see the sufferings of wretches I cannot 
relieve? Poor houseless creatures! the 
world will give you reproaches, but will 
not give you relief. The slightest misfor- 
tunes of the great, the most imaginary 
uneasiness of the rich, are aggravated with 
all the power of eloquence, and held up 
to engage our attention and sympathetic 
sorrow. The poor weep unheeded, per- 
seoitcd by every subordinate species of 
tyranny ; and every law which gives others 
security, becomes an enemy to them. 

^ Why was this heart of mine formed with 
so much sensibility ? or why was not my 
fortune adapted to its impulse? Tender- 
ness, without a capacity of relieving, only 
makes the man who feels it more wretched 
than the object which sues for assistance. 
— Adieu. 

LETTER CXVIII. 

From Fum Hoam to Lien Chi A iianp\ the /?«- 

contented Wanderer^ hy the way o/Mosco^o. 

I HAVE been just sent upon an embassy to 
Japan ; my commission is to be despatched 
in four days, and you can hardly conceive 
the pleasure I shall find upon revisiting my 
native country. I shall leave with joy this 
proud, barbarous, inhospitable region, 
where every object conspires to diminish 
my satisfaction, and increase my patriotism . 

But though I find the inhabitants savage, 
yet the Dutch merchants who are permitted 
to trade hither seem still more detestable. 
They have raised my dislike to Europe in 
general ; by them I learn how low avarice 
can degrade human nature ; how many in- 
dignities an European will suffer for gain. 

I was present at an audience given by 
the emperor to the Dutch envoy, who had 
sent several presents to all the courtiers, 
some days previous to his admission ; but 
he was obliged to attend those designed 
for the emperor himself. From the 
accounts I had heard of this ceremony, 
my curiosity prompted me to be a spec- 
tator of the whole. 
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First went the presents, set out on beau- 
tiful enamelled tables, adorned with 
flowers, borne on men’s shoulders, and 
followed by Japanese music and dancers. 
From so great respect paid to the gifts 
themselves, I had fancied the donors must 
have received almost divine hor*ours. 
But, about a quarter of an hour after the 
presents had bee^ carried in triumph, the 
envoy and his tram were brought forward. 
They were covered from head to foot with 
long black veils, w'hich prevented their 
seeing, each led by a conductor, chosen 
from the meanest of the people. In this 
dishonourable manner, having traversed 
the city of Jeddo, they at length amved 
at the palace gate ; and, after waiting half 
an hour, were admitted into the guard- 
room. Here their eyes were uncovered, 
and in about an hour the gentleman usher 
introduced them into the hall of audience. 
The emperor was at length shown, sitting 
in a kind of alcove at the upper end of the 
room, and the Dutch envoy was Conducted 
towards the throne. 

As soon as he had approached within a 
certain distance, the gentleman usher cried 
out with aloud voice, “Ilolanda Capitan 
upon these words the envoy fell flat upon 
the ground, and crept upon his hands and 
feet towards the throne. Still approach- 
ing, he reared himself upon his knees, and 
then bowed his forehead to the ground. 
These ceremonies being over, he was 
directed to withdraw, still grovelling on 
his belly, ajid going backward like a 
lobster. 

Men must be excessively fond of riches, 
when they are earned with such cir- 
cumstances of abject submission. Do the 
Europeans worship Heaven itself with 
marks of more profound respect ? Do they 
confer those honours on the Supreme ot 1 
Beings, which they pay to a barbarous king, 
who gives them a permission to purchase ! 
trinkets and porcelain? What a glorious I 
exchange, to forfeit their national honour,' ! 
and even their title to humanity, for a : 
screen or a snuff-box I 

If these ceremonies essayed in tjie first 
audience appeared mortif3dng, those which 
were practised in the second were infi- 
nitely more so. ' In the second audience 
the emperor and the ladies of the court 


' were placed behind lattices, in such a man- 
ner as to see, without being seen. Henj 
all the Europeans were directed to pass 
in review, and grovel and act the seipent 
as before : with this spectacle the wnole 
court seemed highly delighted. The stran- 
I gers were asked a thousand ridiculous 
questions, as their names, and their ages ; 
they were ordered to write, to stand up- 
right, to sit, to stoop, to compliment' each 
other, to be dnink, to speak the Japanese 
language, to talk Dutch, to sing, to eat j 
in short, they were ordered to do all that 
could satisfy the curiosity of woman. 

Imagine, my dear Altangi, a set of 
grave men thus transfoimed into buffoons, 
and acting a part every whit as honour- 
able as tliat of those instructed animals 
which are shown in the streets of Pekin to 
the mob on a holiday. Yet the ceremojiy 
did not end here, for every great lord of 
the court was to be visited in the same 
manner ; and their ladies, who took the 
whim from tlieir husbands, were all 
equally fond of seeing the strangers per- 
form, fcven the childi*en seeming highly 
diverted with the dancing Dutchmen. 

“Alas ! ” cried I to myself, upon return- 
ing from ^ch a spectacle, “is this the 
nation which assumes such dignity at the 
court of Pekin ? Is this the people that 
appear so proud at home, and in every 
country where they have Iheleast authority? 
How does a love of gain transform the 
gravest of mankind into the most con- 
temptible and ridiculous ! I had rather 
continue poor all my life, than become 
rich at such a rale. Perish those riches 
which are acquired at the exp;ense of my 
! honour or my humanity ! Ltt wie quiv* 

I said I, “ a country where there are none 
but such as treat all others like slavcS,and 
more detestable still, in suffering such 
treatment. I have seen enough of this 
nation to desire to see more of others. 
Let me leave a people suspicious to excess, 
whose morals are corrupted, and equally 
debased by superstition and vice ; where 
the sciences are left uncultivated, where 
the great are slaves to the prince, and 
t}Trants to the people ; where the women ^ 
are chaste only when debarred of the 
power of transgression; where the true 
disciples of Comucius are not less perse- 
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a poor fellow bcjgging at one of the outlets 
of this town, with a wooden leg. I was 
curious to learn what had reduced him to 
his present situation ; and, after giving 
him what I thought proper, desired to 
know the history of his life and misfor- 
tune?, and the manner in which he was 
reduced to hil present distress. The dis- 
abled soldier, for such he was, with an 
intrepidity truly British, leaning on his 
crutch, put himself into an attitude to 
comply with my request, and gave me his 
history as follows : — ** 

“ As for misfortunes, sir, I cannot pre- 
tend to have gone through more than 
others. ICxce])t the loss of my limb, and 
my’ being obliged to beg, I don’t know 
ing misfortunes when the whole world is i^y reason, thank Heaven, that I have to 
looking on ? Men in such circumstances ' complain : there are some who have lost 
can act bravely even from motives of both legs and an eye ; but, thank Heaven, 
vanity. He only who in the vale of it is not quite so bad with me. 
obscurity can brave adversity — who, with- “ My father was a labourer in the coun- 

out friends to encourage, acquaintances to try, and died when 1 was five years old ; 
pitj^ or even without hope to alleviate his | so I was put upon the parish. As he had 
distresses, can behave with tranquillity I been a wandering sort of a man, the parish- 
and indifference, is truly great : whether | iuners were not able to tell to wdiat pnrish 
peasant or courtier, he deserves admi- ' I belonged, or where I was born ; so they 
ration, and should be held up for our sent me to another ])arish, and that parish 
imitation and respect. sent me to a third : till at last it was 

The miseries of the poor arc, however, thought I belonged to no parish at all. 
entirely disregarded j though some under- At length, however, they fixed me. I had 
go more real hardships in one day, than some disposition to be a scholar, and had 
the great in their whole lives. It is indeed actually learned my letters ; but the mas- 
inconceivable what difficulties the meanest ter of the workhouse put me to business 
English sailor or soldier emlures without as soon as 1 was able to handle a mallet, 
murmuring or regret. Every day to him “ Here I lived an easy kind of a life for 
is a day of misery, and yet he bears his five years, I only wrought ten hours in 
hard fate without repining. the clay, and had my meat and drink pro- 

^With wkat indignation do I hear the vided for my labour. It is true, I w-as 
heroes of trajjedy complain of misfortunes not suffered to stir far from the house, for 
and hardships, whose greatest calamity is j fear I should run away: but what of that? 
founded in arrogance and pride ! Their | I had the liberty of the whole house, and 
severest distresses are pleasures compared j *ihe yard before the door, and that w^as 
to what many of the adventuring poor j enough for me. 

every day sustain, without murmuring. | “I was next bound out to a farmer. 
These may eat, drink, and sleep ; have ! where I was up both early and late ; but 
slaves to attend them, and are sure of | I ate and drank well, and liked my busi- 
subsistence for life ; while mafty of their : ness well enough, till he died. Being then 
fellow-creatui'es are oblmed to wander, j obliged to provide for myself, 1 was 
without a friend to comfort or to assist resolved to go and seek my fijrtune. Thus 
them, find enmity in every .law, and are I Uvea, and went from town to town, 
too poor to obtain even juatioe. working when I could get employment, 

I nave been led inlo these reflections and starvir^when 1 could get none, and 
mooting^ some days ago, might have lived so still ; but liappening 


than those of Christianity ; in a 
evord, a countiy where men are for- 
bidden to tliink, and consequently labour 
under the most miserable slavery, — that of 
mental "servY-ude. — Adieu. 

LETTER CXIX. 

JPfVtH Lim- Chi Altangi to Fum Hoam^ First 
President of the Ceremonial Academy at 
Pekin in Chitta, 

The misfortunes of the great, my friend, 
are held up to engage our attention, are 
enlarged upon in tones of declamation, 
and world is called upon to gaze at 
the noble sufferers : they have at once the 
> comfort of admiration and pity. 

Yet. where is the m 
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one day to go throug^h a field b^elonging gang! I was carried before the Justice, 
to a magistrate, I spied a hare crossing and as I could give no account of mysei 
the path just before me. I Mieve the (that was the thing that always hobbled 
devil put it in my head to fling my stick me), I had my choice left, whether to go 
at it : well, what will you have on’t ? I on board a man-of-war, or list for a sol- 
killed the hare, and was bringing it away dier. I chose to be a soldier ; and in this 
in triuin]5h, when the Justice himself met-^ post of a gentleman I served two cam- 
me : he called me a villain, ^d collaring paigns in Flanders, was at the battles of 
me, desired I would give an account of Val and Fontenoy, and received but one 
myself. I begarf immediately to give a wound through the breast, which is 


full account of all that I knew of my 
breed, seed, and generation ; but though 
I gave a very Jong account, the Justice 
said I could give no account of myself ; 
so I was indicted, and found guilty of 
being poor, and sent to Newgate, in 
order to be transported to the plantations. 

“ People may say this and that of being 
in gaol ; but, for my part, I found Newgate I 
as agreeable a place as ever I was in in | 
'I my life. I had my bellyful to eat and 
drink, and did no work ; but, alas ! this 
kind of life was too good to last for ever. 

I was taken out of prison, after five 
months, put on board of a ship, and sent 
off with two hundred more. Our passage 
was but indifferent, for we were all con- 
fined in the hold, and died very fast, for 
want of sweet air and provisions : but, 
for my part, I did not want meat, because 
I had a fever all the way: Providence 
was kind ; when provisions grew short, it 
took away my desire of eating. When we 
came ashore, we were sold to the planters. 

1 was bound for seven years, and as I was 
no scholar — for 1 had forgot my letters — 

I was obliged to work among the negroes ; 
and served out my time, as in duty bound 
to do. 

“ When my time was expired, I worked 
my passage home, and glad I was to see 
old England again, because I loved my 
country. O liberty I liberty ! liberty ! tha^ 
is the property of every Englishman, and 
I will die in its defence. I was afraid, 
however, that I should be indicted for a 
vagabond once more ; so I did not much 
care to go into the county, but kept 
about town ; and did little jobs when I 
could get them. I was very ha^y in 
this manner for some time ; till one even- 
ing, coining home from work, two men 
knocked me down, and then desired me 
to stand still. Th^ belonged to a press- 


troublesome to this day. 

“ When the peace came on, I was dis- 
charged ; and as I could not work, be- 
cause my wound was sometimes painful, 
I listed for a landman in the East India 
Company’s service. I here fought the 
French in six pitched battles ; and verily 
believe, that if I could read and write, our 
captain would have given me promotion, 
and made me a corporal. But that was not 
my good fortune ; I soon fell sick, and 
when I became good for nothing, got 
leave to return home again with forty 
pounds in my pocket, which I savecUin 
the service. This was at the beginning 
of the present war, so I hoped to be set 
on shore, and to have the pleasure of 
spending my money ; but the government 
wanted m<9P, and 1 was pressed again, 
before ever I could set foot on shore. 

“ The boatswain found me, as he said, 
an obstinate fellow: he swore that I 
understood my business perfectly well, 
but that I shammed Abraham merely to 
be idle. God knows, I knew nothing of 
sea business: he beat me without con- 
sidering what he was about. But still 
my forty pounds was some comfort to me 
under every beating : the money was rov 
comfort, and the money I mi^t Ifave had 
to this day, but that our ship was taken 
by the French, and so 1 lost it all. 

Our crew was carried into a French 
prison, and many of them died, because 
they were not used to live in a gaol ; but, 
for my port, it was nothing to me, for I 
was seasoned. One night, however, as 
I was sleeping on a bed of boards, with a 
warm blanket about me, (for I always 
loved to lie well,) I was. awakened by tne 
boatswain, who had a dark lantern in his 
hand. * Jack,* says he to me, ‘will you 
knock out the French sentrv’s brains f 
‘ I don't care^* says 1, striving to keep 
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myself awakei ^‘if I lend a baud.’-*-* Tlieii 
follow me,* says he, ‘and I hope we shall 
do business.* So up I got, and tied my 
blanket, which was, all the clothes I had, 
about my iftiddle, and went with him to 
fight the Frenchmen, We had no arms; 
but one Englishman is able to beat live 
Frenchmen at any time ; so we went down 
to the (Joor, where both the sentries were 
posted, and, rushing upon them, seized 
their arms in a moment, and knocked 
them down. From thence nine of us 
ran together to the quay, and seizing the 
first boat we met, got out of the harbour, 
and put to sea. We had not been here 
three days before we were taken up by 
an English privateer, who was glad of | 
so many good hands ; and we consented j 
to run our chance. However, we had 
not so much luck as wc expected. In 
three days we fell in with a French man- 
of-war, of forty guns, while ^vc had but 
twen ty- three ; so to it we went. The 
fight lasted for three hours, and I verily 
believe we should have taken the ^french- 
man, but unfortunately we lost almost 
all our men, just as we were going to get 
the victory. I was once more in the 
power of the French, and 'I believe it 
would have gone hard with me, had I 
been brought back to my old gaol in Brest; 
but, by good fortune, we were retaken, 
and carried to England once more. 


LETTER CXX. 

TV t/ie same. 

The titles of European princes are rather 
more numerous than ours of Asia, but by 
ho*means so sublime. “ The king of Visa- 
pou^ or Pegy, not satisfied with claiming 
the globe and all its appurtenances to 
him and his heirs, asserts a property even 
in the firmament, and extends his orders 
to the milky way. The monarchs of 
Europe, with more modesty, confine their 
titles to. earth, but make* up by number 
what is wanting in their sublimity. Such 
is their passion for a long list of these 
s|)lendid trifles, that I have known a 
German prince with more titles than sub- 
jects, and a Spanish nobleman with more 
names than shirts. 

Contrary to this, ‘‘the English mon- 
archs,” says a writer of the last century, 

I “disdain to accept of such titles, which 
I tend only to increase their pride, without 
‘mproviug their glory; they are above 
depending on the feeble helps of heraldry 
for respect, perfectly satisfied with the 
consciousness of acknowledged power.** 
At present, however, these maxims are 
laid aside ; the English monarchs have of 
late assumed new titles, and have impressed 
their coins with the names and arms of 
obscure dukedoms, petty stales, and sub- 
ordinate employments. Their design in 


I had almost forgot to tell you, that 
in this last engagement I was wounded in 
two places, — 1 lost four fingers of the left 
hand, and my leg was shot off. Had I 
had the good fortune to have lost my leg 
a.nd use <3f^ my hand on board a king’s 
ship, affd not a privateer, 1 should have 
beep entitled to clothing and maintenance 
during the rest of my life ; but that was 
not my chance : one man is born with a 
silver spoon in his mouth, and another 
with a wooden ladle. However, blessed 
be God, I enjoy good health, and have 
no enemy in this wtirld that 1 know of, 
but the French and the justiefe of Peace.** 
Thus saying, he limped off, leaving my 
friend and me in admiration of his intre- 
pidity and content; nor could we avoid 
acknowledging, that an habitual acquaint- 
ance with miseiy is the truest school of 
fiortitude and phuosophy. — Adieu. 


this, I make no doul^t, was laudably to 
I add new lustre to the Bj itish throne ; but, 

I in reality, paltry claims only serve to 
j diminish that respect they are designed 
j to secure. 

I There is in the honours assumed by 
I kings, as in the decorations of architecture, 

I a majestic simplicity, which best conduces 
to inspire our reverence and respect; 
numerous and trilling ornaments in either 
I are strong indications of meanness in 
j the designer, or of concealed deformity. 

I Should, for instance, the emperor of China, 

, among other titles, assume that of deputy 
I mandarine of Maccau ; or the monarch of 
j Great Britain, P'rance, and Ireland, desire 
I to be acknowledged as Duke of Brentford, 
Lunenburg, or Lincoln; the observer 
revolts at .^is mixture of important and 
paltry claims, and forgets the emperor in 
his familiarity with the duke or the deputy. 
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I remember a similar instance of this 
inverted ambition in the illustrious king 
of Maiiacabo, upon his first treaty with 
the Portuguese. Among the presents that 
were made him by the ambassador of that 
nation was a swoVd, with a brass Mlt, 
which he seemed to set^a jjpculiar falue 
upon. This he tliought too great an 
accpiisition to hij glory to be rorgotccn 
among the number of his titles. He there- 
fore gave orders, that his subjects should 
style him for the future, Talipot, the im- 
mortal Potentate of Manacabo, Messenger 
of the Morning, Enlightener of the Sun, 
Possessor of tlie whole Earth, and mighty 
Monarch of the Brass-handled Sword. ^ 
This method of mixing majestic and \ 
paltry title.s, of quartering the arms of a , 
great empire and an obscure province 
upon the same medal here, had its rise in the | 
virtuous partiality of their late monarchs. | 
Willing to testify an affection to their 
native country, they gave its name and 
ensigns a place upon their coins, and thus 
in some measure ennobled its obscurity. 
It^ was, indeed, but just, that a people 
which had given England up their king, 
should receive some honorary equivalent 
in return; but at present these motives 
arc no more : England has now a monarch 
wholly British ; and it has some reason to , 
hope for British titles upon British coins. , 
However, were the money of England 
designed to circulate in Germany, there 
would be no flagrant impropriety in im- 
pressing it with German names and arms; 1 
but though this might have been so upon 
former occasions, 1 am told there is no 
danger of it for the future. As England, 
therefore, designs to keep back its gold, | 
I candidly think, I.,uncnburg, Oldenburg, | 
and the rest of them, may very well keep ^ 
back their titles, *1 

It is a mistaken prejudice in princes to j 
think tliat a number of loud-sounding . 
names can give new claims to respect The | 
truly great have ever disdained tliem. 
When Timur the Lame had conquered ^ 
Asia, an orator by profession came to : 
compliment him upon the occasion* He I 
began his harangue by styling him the | 
most omnipotent and the m^t glorious 
object of the creation. The emperor | 
seemed displeased with his paltry adulation; , 


yet still he went on, complimenting him 
as the most mighty, the most valiant, an<jp 
the most perfect of beings. “ Hold there, 
my friend," cries the lame emperor, hold 
there, till I have got another life. ’* In fact, 
the feeblfe or the despotic alone find 
pleasure in multiplying these pageants of 
vanity ; but strength and freedom have ' 
nobler aims, and often find the finest 
adulation in majestic simplicity. 

The young monarch of this country has 
already testified a proper contempt for .. 
several unmeaning appendages on royalty ; 
cooks and scullions liave been obliged to 
quit their fires ; gentlemen’s gentlemen, 
and the whole tribe of necessary people ® 
who did nothing, have been dismissed 
from farther services. A youth who can 
tlms bring back simplicity and frugality 
to a court, will soon probably have a true 
respect for his own glory ; and while he 
has dismissed all useless employments, 
may disdain to accept of empty or 
degrading titles. — Adieu. 

« LETTER CXXI. 

,Te> tJie same, 

Whenevkr I attempt to characterise the 
English in general, some unforeseen diffi- 
cullics constantly occur to disconcert my 
design ; I hesitate between censure and 
praise. When I consider them as a rea- 
soning, philosophical people, tliey have 
my applause ; but when I reverse the 
medal, and ol^erve their inconstancy and 
irresolution, I can scarcely persuade my- 
self tliat I am observing the same people. 

Yet, upon examination, this very incon- 
stancy, so remarkable here, from lU) 
other source than their love of rdksoning. 
The man who examines a complicated 
subject on every side, and calls in reason 
to his assistance, will frequently change ; 
will find himself distracted by opposing 
improbabilities and contending proofs; 
every alteration of place will diversify the 
prospect, will give some latent argument^ 
new force, and contribute to maintain an 
anarchy in the mind. 

On the contrary, they who never examine 
with their own reason act with more 
simplicity. Ignorance is positive, instinct 
perseveres, and the human being moves 
m safety within the narrow circle of brutal 
n 
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iiniformity. What is true with r^ard to 
^Individuals, is not less so when applied to 
states. A reasoning government like tliis 
is in continual fluctuation, while those 
kingdoms 1,hQre men are taught not to 
controvert, but obey, continue always the 
same. In Asia, for instance, where the 
monarch’s authority is supported by force, 
and acknowledged through fear, a change 
of government is entirely unknown. All 
the inhabitants seem to wear the same 
mental complexion, and remain C(jntented | 
with hereditary oppression. The sove- i 
reign’s pleasure is the ultimate rule of duty ; i 
every branch of the administration is a j 
perfect epitome of the whole ; and if one 1 
tyrant is deposed, another starts up in his : 
room to govern as his pretlecessor. The j 
English, on the contrary, instead of being ; 
led by power, endeavour to guide them- ' 
selves by reason : instead of appealing to 
the pleasure of the prince, appeal to the 
original rights of mankind. What one 
rank of men assert, is denied by others, as 
the reasons on opposite sides hapjicu to 
come home with greater or less conviction. 
The peojilc of Asia are directed by pre- 
cedent, which never alters ; the English 
by reason, which is ever changing its 
appearance. 

The disadvantages of an Asiatic govem- 
ment, acting in this manner by precedent, 
are evident : original errors are thus con- 
tinued, without hopes of redress; and all 
marks of genius are levelled down to one 
standard, since no superiority of thinking 
can be flowed its exertion in mending 
obvious defects. But to recompense those 
defects, tto^ir governments undergo no 
new alterations ; they have no new evils 
to fear, nor no fermentations in the con- 
stitution that continue; the struggle for 
power is soon over, and all becomes tran- 
quil as before; they are habituated to 
subordination, and men are taught to form 
no other desires than those which they 
are allowed to satisfy. 

The disadvantages of a government 
acting from the immediate influence of 
reason, like that of England, are not less 
than those of the former. It is extremely 
difficult to induce a number of free beings | 
to co-operate for their mutual benefit; 
every possible advantage will necessarily 


be sought, and every attempt to procure 
it must be attended with a new fermenta- 
I tion; various reasons will lead different 
ways, and equity and advantage will 
often be outbalanced hy a combination of 
clamour and prejudice. But though such 
a people may be thus in the wrong, they 
have been iuiluenced by a happy delusion ; 
their errors are seldom seen till they are 
felt; each man is hiiriself the tyrant he 
I has obeyed, and such a master he can 
easily forgive. The disadvantages he feels 
may, in reality, be equal *0 what is felt in 
the most des])Otic goveniment ; but man 
will bear every calamity with patience 
when he knows himself to be the author 
oHiis own misfortunes. — Adieu. 

LETTER CXXII. 

To tJte same. 

My long residence here begins to fatigue 
me. As every object ceases to be new, 
it no longer continues to be pleasing: 
some minds are so fond of variety, that 
I pleasure itself, if permanent, would be 
insupportable, and we are thus obliged to 
solicit new happiness even by courting 
distress. I only, therefore, wait the «arrival 
of my son to vary this trifling scene, and 
borrow new pleasure from danger and 
fatigue. A life, I own, thus spent in 
wandering from place to place is at best 
but empty dissipation. But to pursue 
trifles is the lot of humanity : and whether 
vre bustle in a pantomime, or strut at 
a coronation; wlicthcr we shout at a 
bonfire, or harangue in a senate-house ; 
whatever object we follow, it will at last 
surely conduct us to futility and disap- 
pointment. The wise bustle and laugh 
as they walk in the pageant, but fools 
bustle and arc important ; and this pro- 
'bably is all the difference between them. 

This may be an apology for the levity 
of my former coirespondence ; I talked of 
trifles, and I knew that they w'^ere trifles : 
to make the things of this life ridiculous, 
it is only sufficient to call them by their 
names. 

In other respects, I have omitted several 
striking circumstances in the description 
of this country, as supposing them either 
already kftown to you, or as not being 
thoroughly known to mysdf ; but there is 
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one omission for which I expect no for- 
giveness, namely, my being totally silent 
upon their buildings, roads, rivers, and 
mountains. This is a branch of science 
on which all other travellers are so very 
prolix, that my deficiency will appear the 
more glaring. With what jpleasurd, for 
instance, do some read of a traveller in 
Egypt measuring a fallen column with 
his cane, and Aiming it exactly five feet 
nine inches long ; of his creeping through 
the mouth of a catacomb, and coming out 
by a different bole from that he entered ; 
of his stealing the finger of an antique 
statue, in spite of the janizary that watched 
him; or his adding a new conjecture^ to 
the hundred and fourteen conjectures 
already published upon the names of 
Osiris and Isis. 

Methinks I hear some of my friends in 
China demanding a similar account of 
London and the adjacent villages ; and if 
I remain here much longer, it is probable 
I may gratify their curiosity. I intend, 
when run dry on other topics, to take a 
serious survey of the city wall ; to describe 
that beautiful building the mansion-house ; 
I will enumerate the magnificent squares 
in which the nobility chiefly reside, and 
the royal palaces appointed for the recep- 
tion of the English monarch ; nor will I 
forget the beauties of Shoe Lane, in which 
I myself have resided since my arrival. 
You shall find me no way inferior to 
many of my brother travellers in arts 
of description. At present, however, as 
a specimen of this w.ay of writing, I send 
you a few hasty remarks, collected in a 
late journey I made to Kentish Town, and 
this in the manner of modem voyagers. 

“ Having heard much of Kentish Town, 
I conceived a strong desire to see that 
celebrated place. I could have wished? 
indeed, to satisfy my curiosity without 
going thither; but that was impracticable, 
and therefore I resolved to go. Travellers 
have two methods of going to Kentish 
Town,— they take coach, which costs 
ninepence, or they may go afoot, which 
costs nothing : in my opinion, a cpach is 
by far the most eligible convenience, but 
I was resolved to go on foot, J[iaving con- 
sidered with myself, that gomg in that 
manner would be the cheapest way. 


“ As you set out from Dog-house bar, 
you enter upon a fine level road railed ii» 
on both sides, commanding on the right a 
small prospect of groves and fields, enamel- 
led with flowers, which would^onderfully 
charm the sense of smelling, were it not 
foradunghill on the left, which mixes its ef- 
fluvia with their odours. This dunghill is of 
much greater antiquity than the road ; and 
I must not omit a piece of injustice I was 
going to commit upon this occasion. My 
indignation was levelled against the makers 
of the dunghill, for having brought it so 
near the road; whereas, it should have 
fallen upon the makers of the road, for 
having brought that so near the dunghill. 

“ After proceeding in this manner for 
some time, a building, resembling some- 
what a triumphal arch, salutes the travel- 
ler’s view. This structure, however, is 
peculiar to this country, and vulgarly called 
a tunipike-gale ; I could perceive a long 
inscription, in large characters, on the 
front, probably upon the occasion of some 
triumph, but, being in haste, I left it to 
be made out by some subsequent adven- 
turer who may happen to travel this way ; 
so, continuing my course to the west, I 
soon arrivdd at an unwalled town, called 
Islington. 

** Islington is a pretty neat town, mostly 
built of brick, with a church and bells ; it 
has a small lake, or rather pond, in the 
midst, though at present very much neg- 
lected. I aim told it is dry in summer : if 
this be £he case, it can be no very proper 
receptacle for fish ; of which the inhabitants 
themselves seem sensible, by bringing all 
that is eaten there from Londem. , 

“ After having surveyed tne Airiosities 
of this fair and beautiful town, I proceeded 
forward, leaving a fair stone builcling, 
called the White Conduit House, on my 
right. Here the inhabitants of London 
often assemble to celebrate a feast of hot 
rolls and butter: seeing such numbers, 
each with their little tables before them, 
employed bn this occasion^ must, no doubt, 
be a very amusing sight to the looker-on, 
but still more so to those who perform in, 
the solemnity. 

** From hence I parted with reluctance 
to Pancras, as it is written, or Pancridge, 
as it is pronounced ; but which should be 
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both pronounced and written Pancrace: 
rtids emendation I will venture meo aiiitrio: 
iray, in the Greek lavage, signifies a//, 
which, added to the English word 
maketh all^'ace^ or Pangt^ace; and, in- 
deed, this is a very proper appellation to 
a place of so much sanctity as Pangrace is 
universally esteemed. However this be, 
if you except the parish church and its 
fine bells, there is little in Pangrace worth 
the attention of the curious observer. 

“ From Pangrace to Kentish Tovm is 
an easy journey of one mile and a quarter : 
the road lies through a fine champaign 
country, well watered with beautiful 
drains, and enamelled with flowers of all 
kinds, which might contribute to charm 
every sense, were it not that the odo- 
riferous gales are often more impregnated 
with dust than perfume. 

** As you enter Kentish Town, the eye 
is at once presented with the shops of 
artificers, such as venders of candles, small 
coal, and hair brooms j there are also 
several august buildings of red brick, with 
numberless sign posts, or rather j^illars, 
in a peculiar order of architecture. I send 
you a drawing of several — vide ABC. 
This pretty town probably l:j9n’ows its 
name from its vicinity to the county of 
Kent; and, indeed, it is not unnatural 
that it should, as there are only London 
and the adjacent villages that lie between 
them. Be this as it will, perceiving night 
approach, I made a hasty rej^ist on roasted 
mutton and a certain dried fruit called 
potatoes, resolving to protract my remarks 
upon my return ; and this I would very 
willing have done, but was prevented 
by a circwin^ance which, in tnith, I had 
for some time foreseen, for night coming 
on, if was impossible to take a proper 
survey of the country, as I was obliged to 
return home in the dark.” — Adieu. 

LETTER CXXIII. 

To the same. 

After a variety of disappointments, my 
wishes are at length fully satisfied. My 
son, so long expected, is arrived ; at once, 
by his presence, banishing my anxiety, and 
opening a new scene of unexpected plea- 
sure. His improvements in mind and 
person have far surpassed even the sanguine 


expectations of a father. I left him a boy, 
but he is returned a man ; pleasing in his 
erson, hardened by travel, and polished 
y adversity. His disappointment in love, 

I however, had infused an air of melancholy 
into his conversation, which seemed at 
' intervals to interrupt our mutual satisfac- 
I tion. I expected that this could find a 
I cure only from time ; but fortune, as if 
' willing to load us with® her favours, has, 

I in a moment, repaid every uneasiness with 
I rapture. 

I Two days after his arrival the Man in 
I Black, with his beautiful niece, came to 
: congratulate us upon this pleasing occa- 
sion ; but guess our surprise, when my 
fridhd’s lovely kinswoman was found to 
I be the very captive my son had rescued 
' from Persia, and who had been wrecked 
I on the Wolga, and was carried by the Rus- 
; sian peasants to the port of Archangel. 

I Were I to hold the pen of a novelist, I 
might be prolix in describing their feelings 
at so unexpected an interview; but you 
may conceive their joy without my assist- 
I ance : words were unable to express their 
. transports; then how can words describe it ? 
j When two young persons arc sincerely 
* enamoured of each other, nothing can give 
I me such pleasure as seeing them married : 
whether I know the parties or not, I am 
happy at thus binding one link more in 
the universal chain. Nature has, in some 
measure, formed me for a match-maker, 

I and given me a soul to sympathise with 
I every mode of human felicity. I instantly, 
therefore, considted the Man in Black, 

I whether we might not crown their mutual 
I wishes by marriage : his soul seems formed 
I of similar matcrijSs with mine; he instantly 
I gave his consent, and the next d^ was 
j appointed for the solemnization of their 
! nuptials. 

All the acquaintances which I had made 
since my amval were present at this gay 
Rol enmity. The little Beau was constitut ed 
I master of the ceremonies, and his wife, 
j Mrs. Tibbs, conducted the entertainment 
with proper decorum. The Man in Black 
! and the pawnbroker’s widow were very 
■ sprightly and tender upon this occasion. 

I The widow was dressed up under the 
direction of^ Mrs. Tibbs ; and as for her 
j lover, his face was set off by the assistance 
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of a pig- tail wig, which was lent by the little 
iieau, to (it him for making love with 
proper formality. The whole company 
easily perceivcrl that it would be a double 
wedding before all was over, and, indeed, 
my friend and the widow seemed to make 
no secret of tlieir passion ; he even called 
me aside, in order to kno#^ my candid 
opinion, whether I did not think him a 
little too old to bft married. “As for my 
own part,” continued he, “I know I am 
going to play the fool ; but all my friends 
will praise my ^wisdom, and produce me 
as the very pattern of discretion to others.” 

At dinner everything seemed to run on 
with good humour, harmony, and satisfac- 
tion. Every creature in company thought 
themselves pretty, and every jest was 
laughed at. The Man in Black sat next 
his mistress, helped her plate, chimed her 
glass, and jogging her knees and her elbow, 
he whispered something arch in her car, 
on which she patted his cheek : never was 
antiquated passion so playful,, so harm- 
less, and amusing, as between this reverend 
couple. 

The second course was now called for, 
and, among a variety of other dishes, a fine 
turkey was placed before the widow. The 
Europeans, you know, carve as they cat ; 
my friend, therefore, begged his mistress 
to help him to a part of the turkey. The 
widow, pleased with an opportunity of 
showing her skill in carving, (an art upon 
which it seems .she piqued herself,) began 
to cut it up by first taking off the leg. 
“ Madam,” cries my friend, “ if I might 
be permitted to advise, I would begin by 
cutting off the wing, and then the leg will 
come olf more easily.” — “ Sir, ” rejdics the 
widow, “ give me leave to understand cut- 
ting up a fowl : 1 always begin with the 
leg.” — “Yes, madam,” replies the lover^ 
“ but if the wing be the most convenient 
manner, T would begin with the wing.” — 
“Sir,” interrupts the lady, “when you 
have fowls of your own, begin with the 
wing if you please, but give me leave to 
take off the leg ; I hope 1 am not to be 

‘taught at this time of day.” — “Madam,” 

• 


■ internipts he, “ we are never too old to be 
•instructed.” — “Old, sir!” internipts th^ 
! other; “who is old, sir? when I die of age, 
I know of some that will quake for fear. 
If the leg doe.s not come take the 
turkey to yourself.” — “ Madam,” replied 
the Man in Black, “ I don’t care a farthing 
whether the leg or the wing comes off ; if 
' yon are for the lc?g first, why, you shall 
have the argument, even though it be as I 
say.” — “ As for the matter of that,” cries 
the widow, “ I don’t care a fig whether you 
are for the leg off or on : and, friend, for 
the future keep your distance.” — “Oh,” 
replied the other, “ that is easily done ; it 
is only removing to the other end of the 
table; and so, madam, your most obedient 
humble servant.” 

Thus was this courtship of an age de- 
stroyed in one moment; for this dialogue 
effectually broke off the match between this 
respectable couple, that had been but just 
concluded. The smallest accidents disap- 
point the most important treatic.s. How- 
ever, though it in some measure interrupted 
(he general satisfaction, it no ways lessened 
the happiness of the youthful couple ; and, 
by the young lady’s looks, I could perceive 
she w'as not entirely displeased with this 
interrupti(Jh. 

In a few hours the whole transaction 
seemed entirely forgotten, and we have all 
since enjoyed those satisfactions which 
result from a consciousness of making each 
other happy. My son and his fair partner 
are fixed here for life : the Man in Black 
has given them up a small estate in the 
country, which, added to what I was able 
to bestow, will be capable of ^ipplyingall 
the real, but not the fictitioui,*d^mands*of 
I happiness. As for myself, the world being 
= but one city to me, I do not miicli care 
; in which of the streets 1 happen to reside : 
j I shall, therefore,spend the remainder of my 
I days in examining the manners of different 
j countries, and have prevailed upon the 
• Man in Black to be my companion. 

; “ They myst often change, ” says Confucius, 

; “who would be constant in happiness or 
I wisdom.” — Adieu. 
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ESSAYS. 


THE PREFACE. 


The foU(nvittg Essays hai'c already appeared at different times ^ and in different publi- 
cations. The pamphlets in which thc)> were inserted being generally unsuccessful^ these 
shared the common fatc^ without assisting the bookseller* s aimSf or extending the writer's 
reputation. The public were too strenuously etnploy>ed with their own follies to be assi- 
duous in estimating mim\ so that many of my best attempts in this way have fallcft 
victims to the transient topic of the times — the Ghost in Cock Lane^ or the siege of 
Ticonderogn. 

But though they have passed pretty silently into the worlds lean by no means complain 
of their circulation. The magazines and papers of the day have indeed been liberal 
enough in this respect Most of these Essays have been regularly reprinted twice or 
thrice a yeai% and conveyed to the public through the kennel of some engaging com- 
pilation. If there be a pride in multiplied editions^ / herve secfi some cf my labours 
sixteen times reprinted^ and claimed by differcftt parents as their envn. / have seen them 
flourished at the beginning with praise^ and sigyied at the end with the names of 
Philautos^ rhilalethes^ Philaleulherosy and Philanthropos. These geittlemen have 
kindly stood sponsors to my produeJom^ and to flatter yie more^ have always taken my 
eri'ors on themselves. 

It is time^ haivafcr, at last, to vindicate my claims ; and as these etitertainers of the 
public, as they call themsches, have partly lived upon me for some years, let me now try 
if I cannot live a little upon myself. I would desire, in this case, to imitate that fat 
man whom I have someiv/icre heard of in a shifnvreck, who whett the sailors, pressed by 
famine, were taking slices from his posteriors to satisfy theiy hunger, insisted, with great 
justice, on having the first cut for himself. 

Yet, after all, 1 cannot he angry with any who have taken it into their heads to think 
that whatejjer 1 write is worth reprinting, particularly when I consider how great a 
majority will think it scarcely worth reading. Trifling and superficial ere terms ^ 
reproach that are easily objected, and that carry an air of penetration in'* th(^observtr. 
These faults ha7>e been objected to the following Essays; and it must be owned, in some 
measure, that the charge is true. Hmhver, I could have made thefu more metaphysical, 
had I thought fit ; but I would ask, whether in a short Essay it is not necessary to be 
superficial ? Before we have prepared to enter into the depths of a subject in the usual 
forms, we have got to the bottom of our scanty page, and thus lose the honours of a victory 
by too tedious a preparation for the combat. 

There is another fault in this collection of trifles, which, I fear, will not he so easily 
pardoned. It will be alleged, that the humour of them {if any be found) is stale qnd 
hackneyed. This may be true enough, as matters noio stand ; hut I may with great 
truth assert, that the humour was new when I wrote it. Since that time, indeed, many 
of the topics which were first staAed here have been hunted down, and many of the 
thoughts blown upon. In fact, these Essays were considered as quietly laid in the grave 
of oblivion; and our moderU compilers, like sextons and exeattioners, think it their 
undoubted right to pillage the dead. 
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, However^ whatever right I have to complain of the public^ they can^ as yet, have no 
jUst reason to complain of me. If I have written dull Essays, they have hitherto treated 
thetn as dull Essays, Thus far we are at least upon par, and until thty think fit to 
make me their humble debtor by praise, lam resolved not to lose a single inch of my self- 
importance, Instead, therefore, of attempting to establish a credit antongst them, it will 
perhaps be wiser to apply to some more distant correspondent; and as tny drafts; are in 
some danger of being protested at home, it may not be imprudent, upon this occasion, to 
draw my bills upon Posterity, 

Mr. Posterity, 

Sir ,— hundred and ninety-nine years of ter sight hereof pay the hearer, or order, 
a thousand pounds worth of praise, free from all deductions whatsoever, it being a 
commodity that will then be very serviceable to him, and place it to the account of, ^c. 
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ESSAY I. 

Description of various Clubs. 

I REMEMBER to have read in some 
philosopher (I believe in Tom Brown’s 
works), that, let a man’s character, senti- 
ments, or complexion, be what they will, 
he can find company in London to match 
them. If he be splenetic, he may every 
day meet companions on the seats in St. 
James’s Park, with whose groans he may 
mix his own, and pathetically t^lk of the 
weather. If he bo passionate, he may 
vent his rage among the old orators at 
Slaughter’s Coffee-house, and damn the 
nation, because it keeps him from starv- 
ing. If he be phlegmatic, he may sit in 
silence at the Humdrum Club in Ivy 
Lane ; and, if actually mad, he may find 
very good company in Moorficlds, either 
at Bedlam or the Foundery, ready to 
cujtivate a nearer acquaintance. 

But, although such as have a know- 
ledge of the town may easily class them- 
selves with tempei-s congenial to their 
own, a countryman who comes to live in 
London finds nothing more difficult. 
With regard to myself, none ever tried 
with jnore assiduity, or came off with 
such indifferent success. I spent a whole 
season in the search, during which time 
my name has been enrolled in societies, 
lodges, convocations, and meetings, with- 
out number. To some I was introduced 
by a friend, to others invited by an 
advertisement : to these I introduced 
myself, and to those I changed my name 


to gain admittance. In short, no coquette 
was ever more solicitous to match her 
ribbons to her complexion, than I to suit 
my club to my temper; for I was too 
obstinate to bring my temper to conform 
to it 

The first club I entered, upon coming 
to town, was that of the Choice Spirits. 
The name was entirely suited to my taste, 
— I was a lover of mirth, good -humour, 
and even sometimes of fun, from my 
childhood. 

As no other passport was requisite 
but the payment of two shillings at the 
door, I introduced myself without farther 
ceremony to the members, who were 
already assembled, and had for some time 
begun upon business. The Grand, with 
a mallet in his hand, presided at the head 
of the table. I could not avoid, upon my 
entrance, making use of all my skill in 
physiognomy, in order to discover that 
superiority of genius in men who had 
taken a title so superior to the rest of 
mankind. I expected to see the lines of 
every face marked with strong thinking ; 
but though I had some skill in this science, 
I could for my life discover nothing but a 
pert simper, fat, or profound stupidity. 

My speculations were soon interrupted 
by the Grand, who had knocked down 
Mr. Spriggins for a song. I was upon 
this whispered by one of the company 
who sat next me, that I should now see 
something pouched off to a nicetv, for 
Mr, Spriggins was going to give us “ Mad 
Tom" in all its glory. Mr. Spri gg ins 
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endeayoured to excuse himself ; for as he 
was to act a madman and a king, it was 
impossible to go through the part pro- 
perly without a grown and chains. His 
excuses- were overruled by a great ma- 
jority, and with much vociferation. The 
president ordered up the jack-chain', and, 
instead of a crown, our perlbnner covered 
his brows with an inverted jordan. After 
he had rattled his chain and slioctlc his 
head, to the great delight of the whole 
company, he began his song. As I have 
heard few yo’ing fellows offer to sing in 
company that did not expose themselves, 
it was no great disappointment to me to 
find Mr. Spriggins among the number ; 
however, not to seem an odd fish, I Vose 
from my seat in rapture, cried out 
“Bravo! Encore!” and slapped the 
table as loud as any of the rest. 

The gentleman who sat next me seemed 
highly pleased with my taste and the 
ardour of my approljation ; and whisper- 
ing, told me that I had suffered an im- 
mense loss, for had I come a few minutes 
sooner, I might have heard “Gee-ho Dob- 
bin” sung in a tip-top manner by the 
pimple-nosed spirit at the president’s 
right elbow; but he was evaporated 
before I came. 

As I was expressing my uneasiness at 
this disappointment, I found the attention 
of the company employed upon a fat 
figure, who, with a voice more rough 
than the Staffordshire giant’s, was giving 
us the “ Softly sweet in Lydian measure” 
of Alexander’s Feast. After a short pause 
of admiration, to this succeeded a Welsh 
dialogue, with the humours of Teague 
and Taffy; after that came on “Old 
Jackson,” with a stoiy between every 
stanza : next was sung the “ Dust Cart,” 
and then “ Solomon’s Song.” The glairs 
begun now to circulate pretty freely ; 
those who were silent when sober, would 
now be heard in their turn ; every man 
had his song, and he saw no reason why 
he should not be heard as well as any of 
, the rest : one begged to be heanl while 
he gave “Death and the Lady”„in high 
taste ; another sang to a plate which he 
kept trundling on the edges. Nothing 
was now heard but singing'" ; voice rose 
above voice, and the whole became one 


universal shout, when the landlord came 
to acquaint the company that the recko*^- 
ing was drunk out. Rabelais calls the 
moments in which a reckoning is men- 
tioned the most melancholyiof our lives : 
never was so much noise so quickly quelled, 
as by this short but pathetic oration of our 
landlord. “ Drunk out ! ” was echoed 
in a tone of discontent round the table : 
“ drunk out already ! tliat was very odd ! 
that so much punch could be diunk out 
already— impossilde ! ” The landlord, 
however, seeming resolved not to retreat 
from his fii-st assurances, the company 
was dissolved, and a president chosen for 
the night ensuing. 

I A friend of mine, to whom I was com- 
1 plaining some lime after the entertainment 
j I have been describing, proposed to bring 
me to the club that he frequented, which 
he fancied would suit the gravity of my 
temper exactly. . “ We have at the Muzzy 
Club,” says he, “ no riotous mirth nor 
awkward ribaldry ; no confusion or bawl- 
ing ; all is cQhducted with wisdom and 
decehey : be^des, some of our members 
arc w'orth foijfy thousand pounds — men of 
prudence an# foresight every one of them ; 
these are Jhe j^roper acquaintance, and to 
such I will to-night introduce you.” I 
was charnjted at the proposal : to be 
ac(iuainte(^ith men w'orth forty thousand 
pounds, aiid to talk wisdom the whole 
night, wcfe offers that threw me into 
rapture. ’ .. 

At seven o’clock I was accordingly 
introduced by my friend, not indeed to 
the company — for though I made my 
I best bow, they seemed insersible of my 
I approach — but to the table ht which they 
were sitting. Upon my entering the 
room, I could not avoid feeling a ‘’secret 
veneration from the solemnity of the scene 
before me ; the members kept a profound 
silence, each with a pipe in his mouth, 
and a pewter pot in his hand, and with 
faces that might easily be construed into 
absolute wisdom. Happy society, thojight 
I to myself, where the members think 
before they speak, deliver nothing rashly, 
but convey their thoughts to each otlier 
pregnant with meaning, and matured by 
reflection I 

In this pleasing speculation T continued 
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a full half-hour, expecting each moment 
^at somebody would begin to open his 
mouth : every time the pipe was laid 
down I expected it was to speak ; but it 
was only to (,pit. At length, resolving to 
break the charm myself, and overcome 
their extreme diffidence — for to this I 
imputed their silence — I rubbed my 
hands, and, looking as wise as possible, 
observed that the nights began to grow 
a little coolish at this time of the year. 
This, as it was directed to none of tJie 
company in particular, none thought 
himself obliged to answer; wherefore I 
continued still to rub my hands and look 
wise. My next effort was addressed to a 
gentleman who sat next me ; to whom 1 
observed, that the beer was extremely 
ood ; my neighbour made no reply, but 
y a large puff of tobacco smoke. 

I now began to be uneasy in this dumb 
society, till one of tliem a little relieved 
me, by obsci*ving, that bread had not risen 
these three weeks. ** Ay,” says another, ^ 
still keeping the pipe in his mouth,, “that 
jiuts me in mind of a pleasant story about 
that — hem — very well; you must know — 
but before I begin — sir, my service to you 
— where was I?” 

My next club goes by the name of the 
Harmonical Society ; probably from that 
love of order and friendship wliich every 
person commends in institutions of this 
nature. The landlord was himself the 
founder. The money spent/ is foiirpence 
each; and they sometimes whip for a 
double reckoning. To this club few re- 
commendations are requisite, except the 
in|roductoiy fourjjence, and my landlord’s 
good woVd, which, as he gains by it, he 
never refuses. 

We all here talked and behaved as 
everybody else usually does on his club 
night ; wc discussed the topic of the day, , 
drank each other's healths, snuffed the ; 
candles with our fingers, and filled our 
pipes from the same plate of tobacco. : 
Tho company saluted each other in the ! 
common manner : Mr. Bellows -mender ! 
hoped Mr. Currycomb-maker had not 
caught cold going home the last club j 
night; and he returned the compliment 
by hoping that young Master Bellows- 
mender had got well again of the chin- 


cough. Dr. Twist told us a story of a 
parliament-man with whom he was inti- 
mately acquainted; while the bag-man, 

I at the same time, was telling a better story 
of a noble lord with whom he could do 
I anything. A gentleman in a black wig 
' and leather breeches, at t’other end of 
the table, wal engaged in a long narrative 
of the Ghost in Cock Lane : he had read 
it in the papers of the day, and was telling 
it 'to some that sat next him, who could 
not read. Near him, Mr. Di]>bins was 
disputing on the old suljg/jct of religion 
with a Jew pedlar, over the table; while 
the president vainly knocked down Mr. 
Leathersides for a song. Besides the com- 
binations of these voices, which 1 could 
hear altogether, and wdiich formed an 
upper part to the concert, there w'ere 
several others ])laying under parts by 
themselves, and endeavouring to fasten 
on some luckless neighbour’s ear, who 
was himself bent upon the same design 
against some other. 

We have often heard of the speech of a 
corporation, and tliis induced me to tran- 
scribe a speech of this club, taken in short- 
hand, word for word, as it was spoken by 
every member of the comj^any. It may 
be necessary to observe, that the man who 
told of the ghost had the loudest voice, 
and the longest story to tell, so that his 
continuing nai*rative filled every chasm in 
the conversation. 

“ So, sir, d’ye ]ierccivc me, the ghost 
giving three loud rajjs at the bed-post — 
Says my lord to me, my dear Smokcum, 
you know there is no man upon the face 
I of the ycarth for whom I have so high — 
A damnalde false heretical opinion of all 
sound doctrine and good learning ; for I’ll 
tell it aloud, and sjiarc not, that — Silence 
for a song ; Mr. 1-eathersides for a song 
— 'As 1 was a- walking upon the highw'ay, 

I met a young damsel* — Then wliat brings 
you here? says the. parson to the ghost — 
Sanconiathon, Manetho, and Berosus— • 
Tire whole way from Islington turnjnke 
to Dog-house bar — Dam — As for Abel 
Drugger, sir, he’s damned low' in it : my 
’prentice boy has more of the gentleman 
than he — For murder will out one time or 
another ; aiM none but a ghost, you know, 
gentlemen, can — - Damme, if I don’t ; 
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for my friend, whom you know, gentlemen, 
and who is a parliament-man, a man of 
consequence, a dear honest creature, to 
be sure ; we were laughing last night at 
— Death and dajination upon all his 
posterity, by simple barely tasting— Sour 
grapes, as the fox said once when he could 
not reach them ; and I’ll, i’ll tell you a 
story about that that will make you burst 
your sides with laughing : a fox once — 
Will nobody listen to the song — *As I 
W’as a-walkijig upon the highway, I met 
a young damsdl both buxom and gay,’— » 
No gliost, gentlemen, can be murdered ; 
nor did I ever hear but of one ghost killed 
in all my life, and that was stabbed in the 
belly with a — My blood and soul if I don’t 
— Mr. llcllows- mender, I have the honour 
of drinking your very good health — Blast 
me if I do — dam— blood — bugs — fire — 

whiz — blid — tit — rat — trip” The rest 

all riot, nonsense, and rapid confusion. 

Were I to be angry at men for being 
fools, I could here find ample room for 
declamation ; but, alas ! 1 have been a 
fool myself ; and why should I be angiy 
with them for being something so natursd 
to every child of humanity ? 

Fatigued with this society, I was intro- 
duced the following night to a club of 
fashion. On taking my jilace, I found the 
conversation sufficiently easy, and tolerably 
good-natured : for my Lord and Sir Paul 
were not yet arrived. I now thought my- 
self completely fitted, and resolying to | 
seek no farther, determined to take up my 
residence here for the winter ; while my 
temper began to open insensibly to the 
cheerfulness I saw diffused on every face 
in the room : but tfie delusion soon 
vanished, when the waiter came to apprise 
us that his Lordship and Sir Paul were 
just arrived. '* 

From this moment all our felicity was 
at an end ; our new ^ests bustled into 
the room, and took their seats at the head 
of the table. Adieu, now, all confidence ! 
every creature strove who should most 
p-ecommend himself to our members of 
distinction. Each seemed quite regardless 
of pleasing any but our new guests ; and 
what before wore the appearance of friend- 
ship, was now turned into rivalry. 

Yet I could not observe that, amidst all ! 


this flattery and obsequious attention, our 
great men took any notice of the rest df 
the company. Their whole discourse was 
addressed to each other. Sir Paul told 
his Lordship a long story of' Moravia the 
Jew ; and his Lordship gave Sir Paul a 
very long account of his new method of 
managing silk-worms: he led him, and 
consequently the rest of the company, 
through all the stages of feeding, sunning, 
and hatching ; with an episode on miu- 
berry-trees, a digression uj^on grass seeds, 
and a long parenthesis about his new posti- 
lion. In this manner we travelled on, 
wishing every story to be the last ; but all 
in vain ; 

Hills over hills, and Alps on Alps arose. 

The last club in which I was enrolled 
a member was a society of moral philo- 
sophers, as they called themselves, who 
assembled twice a week, in order to show 
the absurdity of the present mode of 
religion, and establish a new one in its 
steady 

I found the members very warmly dis- 
puting when I arrived, not indeed about 
religion or ethics,' but about who had 
neglected# to lay down his preliminary 
sixpence upon entering the room. The 
president swore that he had laid his own 
down, and so swore all the company. 

During this contest I had an oppor- 
tunity of observing the laws, and also the 
membem, of the society. The president, 
who had been, as I was told, lately a 
bankrupt, was a tall pale figure, with a long 
black wig ; the next to him was dressed 
in a large white wig and a blhck crav?^ ; 
a third, by the brownness of cofhplexion, 
seemed a native of Jamaica ; and a f9urth, 
by his hue, appeared to be a blacksmith. 
But their rules will give the most just idea 
of their learning and principles. 

I. We, being a laudable society of moral 
philosophers, intends to dispute twice a 
week about religion and priestcraft; leaving 
behind us*old wives’ tales, and following 
good learning and sound sense : and if .so 
be, that any other persons has a mind to 
be of the society, they shall be entitled so 
to do, upon paying the sum of three 
shillings, to be spent by the company in 
punch. 
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II. That' no member get drunk before 
^Ine of the clock, upon pain .of forfeiting 
threepence, to be spent by the company in 
punch. 

III. Tha* as members arc sometimes 
apt to go way without paying, every person 
shall pay sixpence ujwn his entering the 
room; and all disputes shall be settled 
by a majority ; and all fines shall be paid 
in punch. 

IV. That sixpence shall be every night 
given to the ijrcsident, in order to buy 
books of learning for the good of the 
society: the president has already put 
himself to a good deal of expense in buy- 
ing books for the club ; particularly, the 
works of Tully, Socrates, and Cicero, 
which he will soon read to the society. 

V. All them who brings a,new argument 
against religion-, and who being a philo- 
sopher and a man of learning, as the rest 
of us is, shall be admitted to the freedom 
of the society, upon paying sixpence only, 
to be spent in punch. 

VI. Whenever we are to have an extra- 
ordinary meeting, it shall be advertised by 
some outlandish name in the newspapers. 

Saunders Mac Wild, Pn'sidefit. 
Anthony Blewit, Vicc’PrcsUenl, 
his ►b mark. 

William Turpin, Secretary. 
ESSAY 11. 

Specimen of a Magazine in Miniainre. 

We essayists, who are allowed but one 
subject at a time, are by no means so for- 
tunate as the writers of magazines, who 
write upon several. If a magaziner be 
dhll upon thfe Spanish war, he soon has us 
up again with the Ghost in Cock Lane ; 
if the reader begins to doze upon that, he 
is quickly roused by an Eastern tale : talcs 
prepare us for poetry, and poetry for the 
meteorological history of the weather. It 
is the life and soul of a magazine never to 
be long dull upon one subject ; and the 
reqcler, like the sailor’s horse, has at least 
the comfortable refreshment of haying the 
spur often changed. 

As I see no reason why these should 
carry off all the rewards of genius, I have 
some thoughts for the future of making 
my Essays a magazine in miniature : I shall 


hop from subject to subject, and if properly 
encouraged, I intend in time to adorn my 
\ fetHllc volant with pictures. But to begin 
I in the usual form with 

I A modest Address to the Public. 

! Tl!c public hajj been so often imposed 
• uix)ii by th<? iinperforming promises of 
otliers, that it i.s with the utmost modesty 
I we assure them of our'^inviolable design 
■ of-giving the very best collection that ever 
astonished society. Tlic public we hojigun 
I. and regard, and, therefore^ to instruct and' 
entertain them is our highest ambition; •* 
with labours calculated as well for the* 
head as tlic heart. If four extraordinary 
pages of letter-press be any recommenda- 
; tion of our wit, we may at least boast the 
, honour of vindicating our own abilities. 

; To say more in favour of the Infernal 
1 Magazine would be unworthylhe public; 

‘ to say less, would be injmious to ourselves. 
As we have no interested motives for this 
! undertaking, being a sotiety of gentlemen 
of distinction, we disdain to eat or write 
like hirelings : we arc all gentlemen, re- 
solved to sell our magazine for sixpence 
; merely for our own amusement. 

I N. B. — Be careful to ask for the Infernal 

i Magazine, 

1 

Dedication to that most ingenious o) all 
Patrons^ the Tripolinc Ambassador. 
May it please your Excellency, — As your 
taste in the fine arts is universally allowed 
and admired, permit the authors of the 
Infernal Magazine to lay the following 
I sheets humbly at your Excellency’s toe ; 

! and should our labours ever have the 
happiness of one day adorning the courts 
of Fez, we doubt not that the influence 
wherewith we arc honoured, shall be ever 
"-etained w-ith the most warm ardour by. 
May it please your Excellency, 

Your most devoted humble servants. 
The Authors of the 

Infernal Magazine. 

Speech spoken by the Indigent Philosopher^ 
to persuade his Club at Cateatonto declare 
War against Spain. 

I My honest friends and brother politicians, 

' —I perceivt that the intended war with 
Spain makes many of you uneasy. Yester- 
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day, as we were told, the stocks rose, and 
, you were glad; to-day they fall, and you 
^ are a^ain miserable. But, my dear friends, 

’ what is the rising or the falling of the 
stocks to ns, who have no money ? Let 
aVathan Ben FunkT, the Dutch Jew, be 
glad or sorry for this ; but, my good 'Mr. 
Bellows-mender, what is al> this to you 
or mef Y ou must mend broken bellows, 
and I write bad ];^ose, as long as we live, 
whether we like a Spanish war or not 
Kelidve me, my honest friends, whatever j 
^'ou ma^ talk liberty and your own 
reason, lioth that liberty and reason arc 
‘conditionally resigned by every jjoor man 
in every society ; and as we are born to 
work, so othei's are born to watch ofer 
us while We arc working. In the name 
of common sense then, my good friends, 
let the great keep watch over us, and let 
mind our business, and pcrhajis we 
may at last get moriey ourselves, and set 
beggars at work in our turn, I have a 
I.atin sentence that is worth its weight in 
gold, and which I shall beg leave to trans- 
late for your instruction. An author,’ 
called Lilly’s Grammar, finely observes, 
that ‘Vl£s in pn^senti perlectum format;” 
that is, “ Ready money makes a perfect 
man.” Let us then get ready money, 
and let them that will spend theirs by 
going to war with Spain. 

for Behaviour^ drawn up by the 
Indigent Philosopher, 

If you be a rich man, you may enter the 
room with three loud hems, march deliber- 
ately up to the chimney, and turn your 
back to the fire. If you be a poor man, | 
I would advise you to shrink into the room 
as fast as you can, and place yourself as 
usual upon the comer of a chair in a 
remote comer. ‘ 

When you are desired to sing in com- 
pany, I would advise you to refuse; for 
it is a thousand to one but that you j 
torment us with affectation or a bad j 
voice. , 

If you be young, and live with an old | 
man, I would advise you not to like 
gravy ; I was disinherited myself fof*!liking 
gravy. 

Don’t laugh much in public^ the spec- 
tators that are not as merry as you will ! 


hate you, either because they envy your 
happiness, or fancy themselves the subject^ 
of your mirth. 

Rules for raising the DeznL | Translated 
fromthc Latin of Dameus de SortiariiSy a 
writer contemporary with Calvin^ and 
one of the reformers of our Church, 

The person who desires to raise the devil 
is to sacrifice a dog, a cat, and a hen, all 
of his own property, to Beelzebub. He 
is to swear an eternal obedience, and then 
to receive a mark in some unseen place, 

I either under the eye-lid, or in the roof of 
j the mouth, inflicted by the devil himself. 
Upon this he has power given him over 
three spirits; one for earth, another for 
air, and a third for the sea. Upon certain 
times the devil holds an assembly of 
magicians, in which each is to give an 
I account of what evil he has done, and 
what he wishes to do. At this assembly 
he appears in the shape of an old man, 
or often like a goat with large horns. 
They, upon this occasion, renew their 
vows l^f obedience; and then form a 
grand dance in honour of tlicir false deity. 
The devil instructs them in every method 
of injuring mankind, in gathering poisons, 
and of ri(Ting, upon occasion, through 
the air. He shows them the whole 
method, upon examination, of giving 
evasive answ^ers; his spirits have power 
to assume the form of angels of light, and 
there is but ^one method of detecting 
them, viz. to ask them, in proper form, 
What methcKl is the most certain to pro- 
pagate the faith over all the world? To 
this they arc not permitted by t|je Superior 
Power to make a false re]fly,*nor ate 
they willing to give the true one ; where- 
fore they continue silent, and are •thus 
detected. 

ESSAY III. 

Asem, an Eastern Talc; or a Vindication of 
the Wisdom of Prmndence in the Moral 
Govemmet^t of the- World. 

Where Tauris lifts its head above fhe 
storm, and presents nothing to the sight 
of the distant traveller but a prospect of 
nodding rocks, falling torrents, and all 
the variety of tremendous nature ; on the 
bleak bosom of this frightful mountain, 
u 
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secluded from society, and detesting the 
^ays of men, lived .Asem the Man-hater. 

^ Asem had spent his youth with men, 
had shared in their amusement's, and had 
been taugh^ to love his fellow-creatures 
with the most ardent affection ; but, from 
the tenderness of his disposition, he ex- 
hausted all his fortune in relieving the 
wants of the distressed. The ])etitioner 
never sued in vain ; the weary traveller 
never passed his door; lie only desisted 
from doing good when he had no longer 
the power of relieving. 

For a fortune thus spent in benevolence 
he expected a grateful return from those 
he had formerly relieved, and made his 
application with confidence of retlress: | 
the ungrateful world soon grew weary of 
his importunity ; for pity is but a short- 
lived passion. lie soon, therefore, began 
to view mankind in a very different light 
from that in which he had before beheld 
them : he perceived a thousand vices he 
had never before suspected to exist; where- 
ever he turned, ingratitude, dissimulation, 
and treachery, contributed to increase his 
detestation of them. Resolved, therefore, 
to continue no longer in a world which 
he hated, and which repaid his detestation 
with contempt, he retired to this region 
of sterility, in order to brood over his 
resentment in solitude, and converse with 
the only honest heart he knew, — namely, 
with his own. 

A cave was his only shelter from the 
inclemency of the weather; fi aits, gathered 
with difficulty from the mountain’s side, 
his only food ; and his drink was fetched, 
with danger and toil, from the headlong 
toa-rent. Iti.this manner he lived, seques- 
tered from society, passing the hours in 
meditation, and sometimes exulting that he 
was able to live independent of his fellow 
creatures. 

At the foot of the mountain an extensive 
lake displayed its* glassy bosom, reflecting ' 
on its broad surface the impending horrors 
of the mountain. To this capacious mirror 
he would sometimes descend,® and, re- 
clining on its steep banks, cast an eager 
look on the smooth expanse that lay before 
him. “How beautiful,” he often cried, 

“ is Nature ! how lovely even in her wildest 
scenes ! How finely contrasted is the level 


plain that lies beneath me with yon awful 
pile. that hides its tremendous head in 
clouds 1 But the beauty of these scenes 
is no way comparable with their utility ; 
hence an hundred rivers arc supplied, which 
distribute health and verdure to the various 
couny-ies through which they flow. Every 
part of the uriverse is beautiful, just, and 
wise ; but man, vile man, is a solecism in 
nature, the only monster, in the creation. 
Temj)ests and whirlwinds have their use ; 
but vicious, ungrateful, man is a blot in 
the fair page of universal beauty. Why 
was I bom of that detested* species, whose 
vices are almost a reproach to the wisdom 
of the divine Creator ? Were men entirely 
free from vice, all would be uniformity, 
harmony, and order. A world of moral 
rectitude should be the result of a perfect 
moral agent. Why, why then, O Alla ! 
must 1 be thus confined in darkness, doubt, 
and despair?” 

Just as he uttered the word despair, he 
was going to plunge into the lake beneath 
him, at once to satisfy his doubts, and put 
a period to his anxiety, when he j^crceived 
a most majestic being walking on the 
surface of the water, and amiroaching the 
bank on which he stood. So unexpected 
an object at once checked his purpose ; he 
stopped, contemplated, and fancied he saw 
something awful and divine in his aspect. 

“Son of Adam,” cried the Genius, 
“ slop thy rash jiurpose ; the Father of the 
Faithful has seen thy justice, thy iiUcgrity, 
thy miseries, and hath sent me to afford 
and administer relief. (iivc me thine 
hand, and follow without trembling wher- 
ever I shall lead : in me behold the Genius 
of Conviction, kept by the great Pro])het, 
to turn from their errors those who go 
astray, not from curiosity, but a rectitude 
of intention. Follow me and be wise.” 

** Asem immediately descended upon the 
lake, and his guide conducted him along 
the surface of the water, till, coming near 
the centre of the lake, they both began to 
j sink ; the waters closed over their heads ; 
j they descended several hundred fathoms, 

' till Asem, just ready to give up his life as 
inevitably lost, found himself, with his 
I celestial guide, in another world, at the 
; liottom of tjie waters, where human foot 
i had never trod before. His astonishment 
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was beyond description, when he saw a j I been permitted to instruct our Prophet, 
sun like tliat he had left, a serene sky over | 1 would have removed this defect, and * 
liis head, and blooming verdure under his : formed no voracious or destructive ani- 


foet. , ninls, whicli only prey on theipther parts 

“I plainly perceive your amazement,” of the creation.” — “Your tenrlerness for 
said the Clem us; “but sus])end it for. .a i^erior animals is, 1 find, remarkable,” 
while. This world was fornjjjd by sjtid the Genius, smiling. “ Put, with 

.'\t tlie request, and under the inspection, regard to meaner creatures, this world 
of our great Prophet, who once entertained exactly resembles the other, and, indeed, 
the .same doubts \*diich filled your mind..: for obvtous reasons ; for the earth can siip- 
wlien 1 found you, and from the coiise- port a more considerdjite number of ani- 

c \ • t " ^ _ ... 1 1 - •• *■' 1 * ■ * - — . - 


< iiience of which you were SO lately rescued, liiials their thus ■ ' 

'i'he rational inhabitants of this world are pthtnv 
formed agreeable to your own ideas ; they 
are absolutely without vice. In- ' other:;,, 
respects it resembles your eart^ but diff^i , 
from it in being wholly inhabited by meti , 
who never do wrong. If you find this^ 
world more agreeable than that yovL so ' 
lately left, you have free permission to; 
spend the remainder of your days in it-; ikhe' 

Init permit me for some time to attend you, bi 
that I may silence your doubts, and make ant 
} ou better acquainted with your company hoj 
find your new habitation.” soci 

“ A world without vice ! Rational beings confi 
without immorality!” cried Asem, in a onO 
rapture; “I thank thee, O Alla I who stei;. 
liast at length heard my petitions : this, an i 
tliis indeed will produce happiness, ecstasy, him 
.and ease. Oh, for an immortality, to ioesW 
ipeiid it among men who are incapable malsao 
of ingratitude, injustice, fraud, violence, poken, twb; dogs pur- 

and a thousand other crimes that render suing another j^ith^ bdman Bj^cies, who 
society miserable!” , with eadal terap^iiiiid haste attempted to 

“Cease thine exclamations, ’’rejdied the avoid them. “ This,” cried Asena to his 
Genius. “ Ix)ok around thee : reflect on guide, “ istrulystlrprising; nor can I con- 
t;very object and action before us, and ceive the rcasojoifor so strange an action.” — 
communicate to me the result of thine “Every specif of animals, “^vtplied .'the 
(d)servations. I .ead wherever you think Genius^ “ has of late grown very Jfbwerfiu 
proper, 1 shall be your attendant and inthi#«dimb7;.fortke'inh.abitants,atfiiBt, 
instructor.” Asem and his companion thinklt^irunjUBt to use either fraud ;Qr; 
travelled on in silence for some time, the«^ force destroying them, they haveins^- 
former being entirely lost in astonishment ; sibly inipreased, and now frequently ravage 
but at last recovering his former serenity, their harmless frontiers:” — “ But they 
he could not help observing, that the face should have been destroyed,” cried Asem : 
of the country bore a near resemblance “you see the consequence of such neglect.” 
to that he had left, except that this sub- — “Whereas, then, that tenderness you^o 
torraiiean world still seemed to retain its lately expressed for subordinate animals?” 




an i 
him 
ioesW 



j>rimeval wildness. 


replied the Genius, smiling ; “ you seem 


“ Here,” cried A sem,“ I perceive animals . to have forgot that branch of justice.” — “I 
of prey and others that seem onW designed \ must acknowledge my mistake,” returned 
for their subsistence ; it is thePvery same j Asem ; “ I am now convinced that we 
in the world over our heads. But had 1 must be guilty of tyranny and injustice to 
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the brute creation, if we would enjoy the 
world ourselves. J5ut let us no longer 
‘'observe the duty of man to these irrational 
creatures, but survey their connections with 
one anothe?-.” 

As they walked farther up the country, 
the more he was surprised to see no ves- 
tiges of handsome houses, no cities, nor 
any mark of elegant design. His con- 
ductor, perceiving his surprise, observed, 
that the inhabitants of this new world were 
perfectly content with their ancient sim- 
plicity ; each had a house, which, though 
homely, was sufficient to lodge his little 
family ; they were too good to build houses, 
which could only increase their own pride, 
and the envy of the spectator : what they 
built was for convenience, and not for 
show. “ At least, then,” said Asem, 
“ they have neither architects, painters, 
nor statuaries, in their society ; but these 
are idle arts, and may be spared. How- 
ever. before I spend much more time here, 
you should have my thanks for introducing 
ine into the society of some of their wisest 
men : there is scarce any ])leasure^to me 
equal to a refined conversation ; there is 
nothing of which I am so much enamoured 
as wisdom.” — “ Wisdom !” replied his in- 
stractor ; how ridiculous ! We have no 
wisdom here, for we have no occasion for 
it; true wisdom is only a knowledge of 
our own duty, and the duty of others to 
us ; but of wliat use is such wisdom here? 
each intuitively jierforms what is right in 
himself, and expects the same from others, 
tf by wisdom you should mean vain curi- 
osity and empty speculation, as such j>lea- 
sures have their origin in vanity, luxury, 
avaripe,* rve arc too good to pursue 
them,” — “ All this may be right,” says 
Asen? : “ but methinks I observe a solitary 
disposition prevail among the people ; each 
family keeps separately within their own 
precincts, without society, or without in- 
tercourse.” — “ That indeed is true,” replied 
the other ; “ here is no established society, 
nor should there be any ; all societies are 
tnaiSe either through fear or friendship: 
the people we are among are too good to 
fear each othef; and there are no motives 
to private friendship, where alj are erjually 
meritorious.” — ** Well, then,” said the 
sceptic, ” as I am to spend my time here, 


if I am to have neither the polite arts, nor 
wisdom, nor friendship, in such a world, 
I should be glad at least of an easy com- 
panion, who may tell me his thoughts, and 
to whom I may communicate mine.” — 
“And to what purpose should either do 
this?” says the Genius: “ flattery or curi- 
osity are vicious motives, and never allowed 
of here ; and wisdom is out of the question.” 

“ Still, however,” 4»Viid Asem, “ the 
inhabitants must be happy ; each is con- 
'tented with his own possessions, nor avari- 
ciously endeavours to liCiT^:) up more than 
is necessary for his own subsistence ; each 
has therefore leisure for pitying those that 
stand in need of his comj^assion.” He 
had scarce spoken, when his ears virere 
assaulted with the lamentations of a wretch 
who sat by the way-side, and in the must 
deplorable distress seemed gently to mur- 
mur at his own misery. Asem immediately 
ran to his relief, and found him in the last 
stage of a consumption. ” Strange,” crietl 
the son of A(l.am, “ that men who are free 
from vice should thus suffer so much misery 
without relief!” — *' Be not surprised,” said 
the wretch who was dying: “would it 
not be the utmost injustice for beings who 
have only just sufficient to support theni- 
.sclves, and are content with a bare sub- 
sistence, to take it from their own mouths 
to put it into mine? They never are pos- 
sessed of a single meal mon? than is neces- 
sary, and what is barely necessary cannot 
be dispensed with. ” — “ They should have 
been supiiUed with more tJian is neces- 
sary,” cried Asem — “and yet I contradict 
my own opinion but a moment before — 
all is doubt, perplexity, and confusion. 
Even the want of ingratitude is no virtue 
here, since they never received a favour. 
They have, however, another excellence 
y/jt behind ; the love of their country is still, 

I hope, one of their darling virtues.” — 
“Peace, Asem,” replied the Guardian, 
with a countenance not less severe than 
beautiful ; “ nor forfeit all thy pretensions 
to wisdom: the same selfish motives by 
which we prefer our own interests to that 
of others, induce us to regard our country*' 
]>referal>ly to that of another. N othing less 
than universal benevolence is free from 
vice, and thut you see is practised here.” 
— “ Strange ! ” cries the disappointed 
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pilgrim, iji an agony of distress; “what 
sort of a world am I now introduced to ? 
'rhere is scarce a single virtue, but that 
of temperance, which they practise : and 
in that they are way superior to the 
very brute creation. There is scarce an 
amusement which they enjoy ; fortifude, 
liberality, friendshij), wisdo“i, conversa- 
tion, and love of country, all are virtues 
tiiilirely unknown* here : thus it seems that 
to be uuacquaiutedSrWith vice is not to 
kn«.^vv virtue. Take me, O my Clenius, 
back to that very world which 1 have 
(les])ised : a world which has Alla for its 
contriver is much more wisely formed 
than that which has been projected by 
Mahomet. Ingratitude, contempt, &nd 
hatred, I can now suffer, for perliaps T 
have deserved them. When I arraigned 
llie wisdom of Providence, I only slu)wed 
my own ignorance ; licnceforth let me keep 
from vice myself, and pity it in others.’* 
He had scarce ended, when the Genius, 
assuming an air of terrible comjdacency, ■ 
called all his thunders around him, and ! 
vanished in a whirlwind. Asem, astonished | 
at the terror of the scene, looked for his j 
imaginary world ; when, casting his eyes j 
around, he perceived himself in the very j 
situation, and in the very place, where he 
first began to repine and despair ; liis right 
f«)ot had been just advanced to take the 
fatal plunge, nor had it been yet with- 
drawn ; so instantly did Providence strike ! 
the series of triUlis just imi)rinled/)n his | 
soul. He now' departed from the water 
side in tranquillity; and leaving his horrid j 
mansion, travelled to Segestan, his native ' 
city, where he diligently applied himself 
to commerce, and put in practice that j 
wisdom he had learned in solitude. The j 
fragality of a few years soon ]^roduced | 
ojmlence; the number of his domestii(s I 
increased ; his friends came to him from I 
every part of the city ; nor did he receive I 
them with disdain ; and a youth of misery 
vas concluded with an old age of elegance, 
affluence, and ease. 

ESSAY IV. I 

On ilte English Clergy and popular /teachers. [ 


frequent study more than any others of 
this reverend profession in Plurope. lug 
general, also, it may be observed, that a 
greater degree of gentility is aifixed to the 
character of a student in England than 
elsewhere ; by which means our clergy 
have an opportunity of seeing better com- 
pany while young, and of sooner wearing 
I off those prejudices which tliey are apt ti) 

I imbibe even in the best regulated univer- 
sities, and W'hich may be justly tenned the 
vulgar errors of the wise. 

Yet, with all these advantages, it is very 
obvious that the clergy are nowhere so 
little thought of by the populace as here; 
and though our divines are foremost with 
respect to abilities, yet they are found last 
in the effects of their ministry ; the vulgar 
in general a])pearing no way impressed 
with a sense of religious duty. I am not 
for whining at the (lepravily of the times, 
or for endeavouring to paint a prospect 
more gloomy than in nature ; but certain 
it is, no person who has travelled 
contradict me when I aver, tltnt the lower 
orders of mankind in other countries 
testify on every occasion the j)rofoundcst 
awe of religion; while in England they 
are scarce^v awakened into a sense of its 
duties, even in circumstances of the greatest 
distress. 

This dissolute and fearless conduct 
fondgners are apt to attribute to climate 
and constitution. May not the vulgar 
being pretty pinch neglected in our exhtn - 
talions from the pulpit be a conspiring 
cause? Our divines seldom stoop to llicii 
mean capacities ; and they who want in- 
struction most, find least in uur reliuious 
assemblies. 

Whatever may become of the higher 
orders of mankind, who are generally 
possessed of collateral motives to virtue, 
the vulgar should be particularly regarded, 
whose behaviour in civil life is totally 
hinged upon their hopes and fears. Those 
who constitute the basis of the great 
fabric of» society should be particularly 
regarded; for in policy, as in archTtec- 
ture, ruin is most fatal when it begins 
from the bottom. 


It is allowed on all hands, that our I Men of real sense and understanding 
English divines receive a fhore liberal ; prefer a prudent mediocrity to a precarious 
education, and improve that education by i popularity ; and fearing to outdo their 
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duty, leave it half done. Their discourses 
from the pulpit are generally dry, me- 
thotlical, and unaffecting; delivered with 
the most insipid calmness ; insomuch, that 
should the^caceful preacher lift his head 
over the cushion, which alone he seems to 
address, he might discover his audience, 
instead of being awakened to remorse, 
actually slee[)ing over his methodical anti 
labouretl comiiosition. 

Thfs method of preaching is, however, 
by s<ime called an address to reason, and 
not to the passions; this is styled the 
making of converts from conviction : but 
such are indifferently actiuainted with 
liiiman nature, who are not sensible, that 
men seldom reason about their debauche- 
ries till they are committed. Reason is 
but a weak antagonist when headlong 
j)assion dictates; in all such cases we 
should arm one passion against another : 
it is with the human mind as in nature, 
from the mixture of two opposites the 
result is most frequently neutral tran- 
quillity. Those who attempt to reason 
us out of our follies begin at thc^Svrong 
end, since the attempt naturally presup- 
})oses us capable of reason; but to be 
made capaljle of this is one great point of 
the cure. ‘‘ 

There are but few talents rcfiuisite to 
become a po]ndar preacher ; for the people 
aje easily pleased, if they perceive any 
endeavours in the orator to ])lease them ; 
the meanest cpialificalions will work this 
elfcet, if the preacher sincerely sets about 
it. Perhaps little, indeed very little, more 
is required than sincerity and assurance ; 
and a becoming sincerity is always certain 
of prodiicing'a becoming .assurance. “ Si 
vis me Here, dolendum est primum tibi 
ipsi”,is so trite a quotation, that it almost 
<lemands an apology to repeat it; yet, 
though all allow the justice of the remark, 
how few do we find put it in practice! 
Our orators, with the most faulty bash- 
fulness, seem impressed rather with an 
awe of their audience, than ^ith a just 
respect for the truths they are alxnU to 
deliver ; they,' of all professions, seem the 
most bashful, who have the greatest right 
to glory in their commission. 

The French preachers generally assum 
all that dignity which becomes men who 


are ambassadors from Christ : the English 
divines, like erroneous envoys, seem more 
solicitous not to offeml the court to which 
they are sent, than to drive home the inte- 
rests of their employer. Massillon, bishop 
of Clermont, in the Tfirst sermon he ever 
preachetl, found the whole amlience, upon 
his getting fhto the pulpit, in a disj)osition 
no way favourable to his intentions; their 
nods, whispers, or dVowsy behaviour, 
showed him tliat there was no great jirofit 
to be expected from his sowing in a soil 
so im])r<)per; however, lyj soon changed 
the disposition of his audience by his 
manner of beginning. “ If,” says lie, “ a 
cause, the most important that could be 
conceived, were to be tried at the l>ar 
before qualified judges — if this cause inter 
ested ourselves in ]iarticiilar— if the eyes 
of the whole kingdom were fixed U]'to:i 
the event — if the most eminent couiise! 
were employed on both sides — and if we 
had heard from our infancy of this yet 
undetermined trial, —would you not all 
sit with due attention, and warm expec- 
tation, to the plcailings on each side? 
would not all your ho]K'S and fears bi- 
hinged upon the final decision ? Ami yet, 
lei me tell you, you have this moment a 
cause of much greater importance before* 
you — a cause where not one nation, but 
all the world are spectators; tried not 
liefore a fallible tribunal, but the awful 
throne of Heaven; where not your tem- 
poral and transitory interests are the sul»- 
ject of debate, but your eternal hapj)iness 
or misery ; where the cause is still unde- 
termined, hut, perhaiis, the very momeni 
I am sjieaking may fi,x the irre vocal il-j 
decree that shall last for ever; and yet, 
notwithstanding all this, you can liardl}’ 
sit with patience to hear the tidings ()f 
your own salvation: I plead the cause of 
Heaven, and yet I am scarcely attended 
to,’* &c. 

The style, the abruptness of a beginning 
like this, in the closet would appear ab- 
surd ; but in the pulpit it is attended with 
the most lasting impressions : that style 
which in the closet might justly be called 
flimsy, *seems the true mode of eloquence 
here. I never read a fine composition, 
under the tible of a scmioii, that I do not 
think the author has miscalled his pii 
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for the talents to be used in writing well 
entirely differ from those of speaking well. 
The qualifications for speaking, as has 
been already observed, are easily acquired ; 
they are accomplishments which may be 
taken up Vjy every candidate who will be 
at the pains of stooping. Impressed* with 
a sense of the truths he is about to deliver, 
a preacher disregg-rds the applause or the 
contempt of his audience, and he insen- 
sibly assumes a just and manly sincerity. 
With this talent alone, we see what crowds 
are drawn around enthusiasts, even desti- 
tute of common sense; what numbers 
con vert e<l to Christianity. Folly may 
sometimes set an exanijde for wisdom to 
practise ; and our regular divines may j 
borrow instruction froiii even Alelhodists, | 
who go their circuits and preach prizes I 
among the i>opulace. Even Whitfield 
may Ije placed as a model to some 
of our young divines: let them join to 
their own good sense his earnest manner 
of delivery. 

It will be perhaps objected, that by 
confining the excellencies of a preacher 
to proper assurance, earnestness, and 
openness of style, I make the qualifica- 
tions too trifling for estimation : there will 
be something called oratory brought up 
on this occasion; action, attitude, grace, 
eh)cution, may be repeated as absolutely 
necessary to complete the character. Ihit 
let us not be deceived ; common sense is : 
seldom swayed by fine tones, musical i 
periods, just attitudes, or the display of a 
white handkerchief: oratorial behaviour, 
except in very able hands indeed, gene- 
rally sinks into awkward and paltry 
affectation. 

Tt must be observed, however, that 
these rules are calculated only for him 
who would instruct the vulgar, who staiftl 
in most need of instruction; to address 
philosophers, and to obtain the character 
of a polite preacher among the polite— a 
much more useless, though more sought | 
for character— requires a different raethotl 
of proceeding. All I shall observe on 


! spend time in solving the objections of 
; every opponent. “ It is ten to one,” say% 
: a late writer on the art of war, “ but that 
the assailant who attacks tlie enemy in 
his trenches is always victorious.” 

I Yet, upon the whole, our clergy might 
: employ themselves more to the benefit of 
i society by declining .all controversy, than 
; by exhibiting even the profoundest skill in 
: polemic disj)utes. Their contests with 
i eacli other often turn on speculative trifles ; 

; and their disi>utes with the deists are 
I almost at an end, since they can have no 
I more th.an victory ; and that they are 
; .already possessed of, as their antagonists 
I have been driven into a confession of the 
necessity of revelation, or an ojien avowal 
of atheism. To continue the dispute 
longer would only endanger it : the sceptic 
, is ever expert at i)u/.zling a debate which 
i he finds himself unable to continue ; ” and, 

I like an Olympic boxer, gencnally fights 
best when LUidcrmost.” 

, ESSAY V. 

A Reverie at tJie BoiXf^s-Head Tavern, East- 
chc(t/f. 

The improvements we make in mental 
acquirements only render us each day more 
sensible of the defects of our constitution : 
with this in view, tliereforc, let us often 
recur to the amusements of youth, endea- 
vour to forget age and wisdom, and, as far 
as innocence goes, be as much a l>oy as 
the best of llvjm. 

Let idle declaimers mourn over the 
degeneracy of the age : but in my opinion 
every age Is the same. This I am sure of, 
that man in every season is a»poor fretful 
being, with no other means ^o ojcape fhe 
calamities of the times but by endeavouring 
to forget them ; for if he attempts to*tesist, 
he is certainly undone. If I feel poverty 
and pain, I am not so hardy as to quarrel 
with the executioner, even while under 
correction ; I find myself no way disposed 
to make fine speeches while I am making 
wry faces* In a word, let me drink ^heii 
the fit is on, to make me insensible ; and 


this head is, to entreat the polemip divine, | drink when it is over, for joy that I feel 
in his controversy with the deists, to act pain no longer. 

rather offensively than to dfifend ; to push The character of old Falstaff, even with 
home the grounds of his belief, and the all his faults, gives me more consolation 
impracticability of theirs, rather than to ' than the most studied efforts of wisdom : 
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I .here behold an agreeable old fellow 
forgetting age, and showing me the way 
*^to be young at sixty-fiV’e. Sure 1 am well 
able to be as merry, though not so comical, 
as he. Is It not in my power to have, 
though not so much wit, at least as much 
vivacity? — Age, care, wisdom, reflection, 
begone — 1 give you to the winds ! -Let’s 
have t’other bottle : here’s to the memory 
of Shake-speare, Falstaff, and all the merry 
men of Eastcheap ! 

Such were the reflections that naturally 
arose while I sat at the Boar’s- Head 
lavern, still kept at Eastcheap. Here, 
by a pleasant fire, in the very room where 
old Sir John P'alstafi* cracked his jokes, 
in the very chair which was sometimes 
honoured by Prince Henry, and sometimes 
polluted by his immoral merry companions, 
I sat and ruminated on the follies of youth ; 
wished to be young again, but was resolved 
to make the best of life while it lasted ; 
and now and then compared past and 
jjresent times together. 1 considered my- 
self as the only living representative of the 
old knight, and transported my imligina- 
tion back to the times when the Prince 
and he gave life to the revel, and made 
even debauchery not disgusting. The 
room also conspired to throw my reflec- 
tions back into anticiuity : the oak floor, 
the Gothic windows, and the ponderous 
chimney-piece, had long withstood the 
tooth of time ; the w'atchman had gone 
twelve ; my comp.anions had all stolen off ; 
and none now remained witn me but the 
landlord. P'rom him 1 could have wished 
to know the history of a tavern that had 
such a long succession of customers ; I 
could notjielp thinking that an account of 
this kind would be a pleasing contrast of 
the nvinncrs of different ages: but my 
■landlord could give me no information. 
He continued to doze and sot, and tell a 
tetlious story, as most other landlords 
usually do, and though he said nothing 
yet was never jiilent ; one good joke fol- 
lowed another go(xl joke ; and, the best 
joke*‘of all was generally begun towards 
the end of a bottle. 1 found at last, how- 
ever, his wine and his conversation operate 
by degrees : he insensibly began to alter 
his appearance ; his cravat seemed quilled 
into a ruff, and his breeches swell^ out 


into a fardingale. I now fancied him 
changing sexes ; and as my eyes began to 
close in slumber, I imapned my fat land- 
lord actually converted into as fat a land- 
lady. However, sleep made but few 
changes in my situation : the tavern, the 
apartment, and the table, continued as 
before : notfting suffered mutation but 
my host, who was fairly altered^ into a 
gentle-woman, w'hom I knew to be Dame 
Quickly, mistress of this tavern in the days 
of Sir John ; and the liquor we were 
drinking seemed convcrtesl into sack and 
sugar. 

“My dear Mrs. Quickly,” cried I, (for 
I knew her perfectly well at first sight,) 
“I*‘am heartily glad to see you. How 
have you left P'alstaff, Pistol, and the rest 
of our friends below stairs? Brave and 
hearty, I hope?” — “In good soolh,” re- 
plied she, “ he did deserve to live for ever ; 
but he maketh foul work on’t where he 
hath flitted. Queen Proserpine and he 
have quarrelled for his attempting a ra})e 
upon her divinity ; and were it not tliat 
she still had bowels of compassion, it more 
than seems probable he might have been 
now sprawling in I'artarus.” 

I now found that spirits still ])reserve 
the frailties of the flesh ; and that, ac- 
cording to the law^ of criticism and 
dreaming, ghosts have been known to be 
guilty of even more than platonic affection : 
wherefore, as I found her too much movcil 
on such a topic to proceed, 1 was rcsolvetl 
to change the subject, and desiring she 
would pledge me in a bumper, observed 
with a sigh, that our sack was nothing now 
to what it was in former days. “Ah, Mrs. 
Quickly, those were merry times when you 
drew sack for Prince Henry : men were 
twice as strong, and twice as wise, and 
n^uch braver, and ten thousand limes more 
charitable, than now. Those were the 
limes ! The battle of Agincourt was a 
victory indeed ! Ever since that wc have 
only been degenerating ; and I have lived 
to see the day when drinking is no longer 
fashionable, when men wear clean shirts, 
and women show their necks and arms. 
All are ’'degenerated, Mrs. Quickly ; and 
we shall probably, in another century, be 
frittered awayinto beaux or monkeys. Had 
you been on earth to see what I have seen. 
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it would congeal all the blood in your body i that he should have a bottle of sack every 
— ^your soul, I mean. Why, our very | morning, and the liberty of confessin^i, 
nobility now have the intolerable arn>- | which of my girls he thought proper in 
gance, in sjiite of what is every day rcraon- j private every night. I had ^ntinued for 
strated from the prjss— our very nobility, | several years to pay this tribute ; and he, 

1 say, have the assurance to freouent it must be confessed, continued as rico- 
assemblies, and presume to be as me^y as rously to exact it. 1 grew old insensibly ; 
the vulgar. See, my very^friends have my customers continued, however, to com - 
scarcely manhood enough to sit to it till plimeiit my looks while 1 was by, but I 
eleven ; and I oiily am left to make a ; could hear them say 1 was wearing when 
night on’t. Trilhee do me the favour to j my back was turned. The prior, however, 
console me a little for their alienee by the | still was constant, and so were half his 
story of your owm adventures, or the history | convent but one fatal morning he missed 
of the tavern where we are now sitting : 1 the usual beverage, for 1 had incautiously 
fancy the narrative may have somctliiug drunk over-night the last bottle myself, 
singular.” What will you have on’t? The very next 

“Observe tliis apartment,” interruptc*d day Doll Tearsheet and I were sent to the 
my companion; “of neat device, and house of correction, and accused of keeping 
excellent workmanship : in this room I a low bawdy-house. In shorty we were 
have lived, child, woman, and ghost, more so well jiurified there with stripes, morli- 
than three hundred years. I am ordered , fication, and penance, that we were after- 
by Pluto to keep an annual register of! wardsulterlyimfil for worldly conversation: 
every transaction that passed here ; and ! though .sack would have killed me, had I 
I have wliilome compiled three hundred | stuck to it, yet I soon died for want of a 
tomes, which eftsooiis may be submitted droj)pf something comfortable, and fairly 
to thy regards.” — “>ioiie of your W'hi- left my body to the care of the beadle, 
loines or eftsoons, Mrs. Quiekly, if you I “Such is my own history; but that of 
j>lcase,” T rci)lied: “I know you can talk | the tavern, where I have ever since been 
every whit as well as 1 can for, as you ! stationed, ^affords greater variety. In the 
have lived here .so long, it is but natural to history of this, which is one of the oldest 
suppose you should learn the convereation ’ in London, you may view the diirerent 
of the company. Believe me, dante, at best i manners, pleasures, and follies of men at 
you have neither too much sense nor too | different periods. You will find mankind 
much language to s]Kire ; so give me botli \ neither belter nor woree now than for- 
as well as you can : but first, my service | merly ; the vjees of an uncivilized people 
to you ; old w'oinen should water their i are generally more detestable, though not 
clay a little now and then ; and now to '■ .so frequent as those in polite society. It 
your story. ” | is the same luxury which formerly stuffed 

“The story of my own adventures,” j your alderman with plum-pQrridge, and 
replied the vision, “ is but short and nn- j now crams him wdth turtle :*it the saflie 
satisfactory; for, believe me, Mr. Rig- | low ambition that formerly induced a 
marole, believe me, a woman with a butt [ courtier to give up his religion to •[please 
of sack at her elbow is never long-liveA j his king, and now persuades him to give 
Sir John’s death afllicted me to such a j up his conscience to please his minister : it 
degree, that I sincerely believe, to drown • is the same vanity that formerly stained 
sorrow, 1 drank more licjnor myself than ; our ladies’ cheeks and necks with woad, 

I drew for my customers: my grief was j and now paints them with carmine. Your 
sincere, and the sack was excellent. The i ancient Ikilon formerly pow^dered his hair 
l)rior of a neighbouring convent, (for our j with red earth like brick-dust, in onler to 
priors then had as much pow^ r as a ! appear frightful : your modem Briton cuts 
Middlesex Justice now,) he, I say, it was \ his hair on the crown, and plasters it with 
who gave me a licence for keeping a dis- ! hog’s lard and flour; and this to make 
orderly house, upon cohdition^hat I should i him look killing. It is the same vanity, 
never make hard bargains with the clergy, the folly^ and the same vice, only 
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appearing dififerent, as viewed through the 
..glass of fashion. In a word, all mankind 
are a ” 

“ Sure the woman Ls dreaming,” inter- 
rupted I. ‘^None of your reflections, M rs. 
(Quickly, if you love me ; they only give 
me the spleen. Tell me your history at 
once. I love stories, but hate reasoning.” 

“ If you please, then, sir,” returned my 
companion, ” I’ll read you an abstract | 
which t mede of the three hundred volumes ! 
I mentioned just now. | 

My body was no sooner laid in the j 
dust, than the prior and several of his j 
convent came to purify the tavern from 
the pollutions with which they saitl 1 had ! 
filled it. Masses were said in every room, j 
relics were exp()sed upon every piece of ! 
furniture, and the whole house washed : 
with a deluge of holy water. My habi- | 
tation was soon converted into a monastery; 
instead of customers now applying for sack j 
and sugar, my rooms were crowded with i 
images, relics, saints, whores, and friars ; ^ 
instead of being a scene of occassional 
tlebauchery, it was now filled with con- 
tinual lewd ness. The prior led the fashion, 
and the whole convent imitated his pious 
example. Matrons came hither^ to confess 
their sins, ami to commit new; virgins 
came hitlier who seldom went virgins away. 
Nor was this a convent j^eculiarly wicketl ; 
every convent at that perioil was ecpially 
fond of pleasure, and gave a boundless 
loose to ai)pctite. The laws allowed it ; 
each priest had a right to a favourite com- 
panion, and a power of discarding her as 
often as he plea.sed. The laity gmmbled, 
(puirrelled M^ith their wives and daughters, 
hated thqir tonfessors — ^and maintained 
them in opulence and ease. — These, these 
were happy times, Mr. Rigmarole ! these 
vere times of piety, braverj', and sim- I 
]dicity.” — “Not so very happy, neither, 
good madam; prettymuchlike the present, j 
—those that labour starve, and those that 
do nothing wear fine clothes, and live in 
luxury.” « 

“ hi this manner the fathers lived for 
some years without molestation; they 
transgressed, confessed themselves to each 
other, and were forgiven. One evening, 
however, our prior keeping a lady of dis- 
tinction somewhat too long at confession, 


her husband unexpectedly came upon 
them, and testified all the indignation 
which was natural upon such an occasion. 
The prior assured the gentleman that it 
was the devil who p\it it into his heart ; 
and the lady was very certain that she was 
under the influence of magic, or she could 
never have oeliaved in so unfaithful a 
manner. The husband,^however, was not 
to be put off by such evasions, but sum- 
moned both liefore the tribunal of justice. 
Ilis proofs were flagrant, and lie cxjjcclcd 
large damages. Such, ii^leed, he had a 
right to expect, were the trilnm.als of tlujse 
days constituted in the same manner as 
tlity are now. The cause of the priest 
was to ])e tried before an assembly of 
priests ; and a layman was to cx]iect redress 
only from their im]iartiality and candour. 
What pica, then, do you think the prior 
made to obviate tliis accusation? He 
denied the fact, and challenged the plain- 
tiff to try the merits of their cause by 
.single combat. It was a little hard, you 
may be sure, upon the poor gentleman, 
not only to be made a cuckold, but to be 
obliged to fight a duel into the bargain ; 
yet such was the justice of the times. The 
prior threw down his glove, and the injured 
husband was obliged to take it up, in token 
of his accepting the challenge. Upon 
this the priest su].>plied his cham})ion, for 
it was not lawful for the clergy to fight ; 
and the defendant and plaintiff, according 
to custom, w'ere put in prison ; both 
ordered to fast and pray, every method 
being previously used to induce both to 
a confession of the tnith. After a month’s 
imprisonment, the hair of each was cut, 
their bodies anointed with oil, the field of 
battle appointed and guarded by soldiers, 
while his majesty presided over the whole 
in person. Both the cham])ions were 
sworn not to seek victory either by fraud 
or magic. They prayed and confessed 
upon their knees ; and after these cere- 
monies, the rest was left to the courage 
and conduct of the combatants. As tlie 
champion whom the prior had ])itched 
upon had fought six or eight times upon 
similar occasions, it was no way extra- 
ortlinary to fhid him victorious in the 
present comifeit. In short, the husband 
was discomfited ; he was taken from the 
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field of battle, stripped to his shirt, and 
after one of his legs had been cut ofif, as 
justice ordained in such cases, he was 
hanged as a terror to future offenders. — 
These, these were^ the times, Mr. Rig- 
marole ! you see how much more just, and 
wise, and valiant, our ancestors wer<? than 
us.” — “I rather fancy, maffam, that the 
times then were j)retty much like our own ; 
where a multiplicity of laws give a judge 
as much power as a want of law, since he 
is ever sure to find among the number 
some to countwiance his partiality.” 

“ Our convent, victorious over their 
enemies, now gave a loose to every demon- 
stration of joy. The lady l)ecame a nun, 
the prior was made a Ijishop, and three 
VVickliffites were burnetl in the illumina- 
tions and fireworks that were made on the 
])resent occasion. Our convent now began 
to enjoy a very high degree of reputation. 
There was not one in London that had 
the character of hating heretics .so much 
as ours. Ladies of the first distinction 
chose from our convent ihtir confc.ssors. 
In short, it flourished, and might have 
ilourished to this hour, but for a fatal 
accident which terminated in its over- 
throw. The lady, whom the prior had 
placed in a nunnery, and whom he con- 
tinued to visit for some time wdth great 
])iinctuality, began at last to perceive that 
she was quite forsaken. Secluded from 
conversation, as usual, she now entertained 
llie visions of a devotee; found herself 
strangely disturbed ; but hesitated in 
<letermining whether she wns possessed by 
an angel or a demon. She was not long 
in suspense; for upon vomiting a large 
([uantity of crooked pins, and finding the 
])alms of her hands turned outward, she 
(juickly concluded that she was possessed 
by the devil. She soon lost entirely the 
use of s])eech ; and when she seemed to 
speak, everybody that was present per- 
ceived that her voice was not her own, 
but that of the devil within her. In short, 
she was bewitched ; and all the difficulty 
lay in determining who it could be that 
bewitched her. The nuns and the monks 
all demanded the magician’s nstme, hut 
the devil made no reply ; fc«* he knew they 
had no authority to ask quesfiSrms. By the 
rules of witchcraft, when an evil spirit has 


taken possession, he may refuse to answer 
any questions asked him, unless they arc 
put by a bishop, and to these he is obliged 
to rejdy. A bishop, therefore, was sent 
for, and now the whole secret came out : 
the devil reluctantly owned that he was a 
servant of the prior ; that by his command 
he resided in his present habitation, and 
that without his command he was resolved 
to keep in possession. The bishop was 
an able exorcist ; he drove the devil out 
by force of mystical arms : the prior was 
arraigned for witchcraft ; the witnesses 
were strong and numerous against him, 
not less than fourteen persons being by, 
who heard the devil talk Latin. I herc 
was no resisting such a cloud of witnesses : 
the prior was condemned ; and he who had 
assisted at so many burnings, was burned 
himself in turn. — These were times, Mr. 
Rigmarole ! the people of tho.se times were 
not infidels, as now, but sincere believers.” 

I — “Equally faulty wdlh ourselves; they 
believed what the devil was pleased 1(j 
tell them, and we seem resolved at last to 
believe neither God nor devil.” 

“After such a stain upon the convent, 
it was not to be supposed it could subsist 
any longer; the fathers were ordered to 
decamp, and the house was once again 
converted into a tavern. The king con- 
ferred it on one of his cast mistresses ; she 
I was constituted landlady by royal autho- 
rity ; and as the tavern w'as in the neigh- 
bourhood oi^the court, and the mistress a 
very polite woman, it began to have more 
business than ever, and sometimes took 
not less than four shillings a day. 

“But perhaps you are desiQ)us of know- 
ing what were the peculiat* qujilificatinns 
of a woman of fashion at that period ; and 
in a description of the present Jatidlndy 
you will have a tolerable idea of all tht: 
rest. This lady was the daughter of a 
nobleman, and received such an education 
in the country as became her (juality, 
beauty, and great expectations. She could 
make shifts and hose for herself and all 
the servants of the family when she* was 
twelve years old. She knew the names 
of the four-and-twenty letters, so that it 
was impossible to bewitch her ; and this 
was a greater piece of learning than any 
lady in the whole country could pretend to. 
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She was always up early, and saw break* 
fast served in the great hall by six o’clock. 

‘^*IVt this scene of festivity she generally im- 
proved good humour by telling her dreams, 
relating stortes of spirits, several of which 
she herself had seen, and one of which she 
was repoi'ted to have killed with a black- 
hafted knife. From hence she usually 
went to make ])astry in the larder, and 
here she was followed by her sweethearts, 
who were much helped on in conversation 
by struggling with her for kisses. About 
ten Miss generally went to play at hot- 
cockles and blin<l-man’s-bLifr in the par- 
lour ; and when the young folks (for they 
seldom played at hot-cockles when grown 
old) were tired of such amusements, the 
gentlemen entertained Miss with the his- 
tory of their greyhounds, Ijear-baitings, 
and victories at cudgel-playing. If tlie 
weather was finci tliey ran at the ring, and 
shot at butts ; wliile Miss held in her hand 
a ribbon, with which she adorned the con- 
queror. Her mental qualifications were 
exactly fitted to her external accomplish- 
ments. liefore she was fifteen she could 
tell the story of Jack the Giant Killer, | 
could name every mountain tliat was j 
inhabited by fiiii ies, knew a wil;ch at first | 
sight, and could repeat four Latin prayers j 
without a prompter. Her dress was per- 
fectly fashionable ; her arms and her hair 


at first sight (for such was the gallantry 
of the times), were married, came to 
court, and madam appeared with superior 
qualifications. The king was struck with 
her beauty. All jiroperty was at the 
king’s command : tlic husband was 
oblijfed to resign all pretensions in his 
wife to tlie 'sovereign, whom God had 
anointed to commit adultery where he 
thought proper. The king loveil her 
for some time ; but at length, repenting 
1 of his misdeeds, and instigated by his 
I father-confessor, from a jxrinciple of con- 
science removed her from his levee to 
the bar of this tavern, and took a new 
I mistress in her stead. l.et it not sur- 
pris'h you to behold the mistress of a 
king degraded to so humlde an olfice. 
As the ladies had no mental accomplish- 
ments, a good face was enough to raise 
1 them to the royal couch ; and she win: 

I w.as this (lay a royal mistrt;s.s, might the 
next, when her beauty jxilled iijion enjoy- 
ment, be doomed to infamy and want. 

“ Under tlie care of this lady tlie 
tavern grew into great reputation ; tin 
courtiers had not yet learned to grime, 
but they paid it i^fTby drinking : drunken- 
ness is ever the vice of a barlmrous, and 
gaming of a luxurious age. Tliey had 
not such fre(|nent entertainments as the ‘ 
moderns have, but were more exiicnsive 


were coinjilctely covered ; a monstrous ruff and more luxurious in those they had. 
was ]hU round her neck, so that IitT hcwl ! All their fooleries were more elaborate, 
seemetl like that of John the baptist ])laced I and more admired by the great and the 
in a charger. In sliort, when completely ! vulgar, than now. A coiirtiiT has lieen 
equipped, her aiipearance was so very | known to spend his whole fortune at a 
uiodest,lhat she discovered little more than I single feast, a king to mortgage his 
her nose. — Tjiese were the times, Mr. Rig- I dominions to furnish out the frip]^ery of 
ma#-ole ! every lady that had a good ; a tournament. There were certain days 

nose might set up for a beauty ; when every ' appointed for riot and deliaucliery, and 
womap that could tell stories might be ; to be .sober at such times was reputed a 
cried up for a wit.” — “1 am as much dis- j cijhne. Kings them .selves set the examjilc ; 
pleased at those dresses which conceal too | and 1 have seen monarchs, in this room, 
much as at thosewhich discover too much: j dnink before the entertainment was half 
I am equally an enemy to a female dunce ! concluded. — These were the times, sir, 
or a female pedant.” j when kings kept mistresses, and got 

“You may be sure that Mis.s, chose a ! drunk in public; they were too plain 
husband wilh^ qualifiGations resembling and simple in those hapjiy times to hide 
her own: she pitched uj)on a courtier | their vices, and act the hypocrite, as now.” 
equally remarkable for hunting and drink- j — “Lord! Mrs. Quickly,” interrupting 
ing, who had given- several proofs of his her, “ 1 expected to have heard a story, 
great virility among the daughters of his • and here you^ire going to tell me I know 
tenants and domestics^ They fell in. love ’ not what of times and vices : prithee let 
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me entreat thee once more to wave 
reflections, and give thy history without 
deviation.” 

“No lady upon earth,” continued my 
visionary correspondent, “knew how to 
])ut off lier damage?! wine or women with 
more art than she. When these ^rew 
flat, or those paltry, it wasl^ut changing 
the names ; the wine became excellent, 
and the girls agteeable. She was also 
possessed of the engaging leer, the chuck 
under the chin, winked at a double 
entendre^ couh^, nick the oj)portunily of 
calling for something comfortable, and 
perfectly understood the discreet moments 
when to withdraw. The gallants of those 
times pretty much resembled the blobds 
of ours; they were fond of pleasure, but 
(juite ignorant of the art of refining upon 
it : thus a court bawd of those times 
resembled the common low-lived harri- 
dan of a modern bagnio. Witness, ye 
powers of debauchery, how often I have 
i)een ])resciit at the various appt^aranccs 
of drunkenness, riot, guilt, and brutality ! 
A tavern is the true picture of human 
infirmity : in history we find only one 
side of the age exhibited to our view ; but 
in the accounts of a tavern we see every 
age equally absurd and equally vicious. 

“ L'pon this lady’s decease, the tavern 
w'as successively occiq^icd by adventurers, 
bullies, pimps, and gamesters. Tow'ards 
the conclusion of the reign of Henry Vll. 
gaming w'as more universally practised in 
England than even now. Kings ‘them- 
selves have been known to i)lay off at 
Primero, not only all the money and 
jewels they could part with, but the very 
images in churches. The last Henry 
played away, in this very room, not only 
the four great bells of St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, but the fine image of St. Paul, whi<;h 
stood upon the top of the spire, to Sir 
Miles Partridge, who took them down 
the next day, and sold them by auction. 
Have you, then, any cause to regret 
iHjing born in the times you now live? 
or do you still believe that human nature 
\ continues to run on, declining every age ? 
If we observe the actions of the busy 
part of mankind, your ancestors will be 
found infinitely more gross,- ’servile, and 
even dishonest, than you. If, forsaking 


history, we only trace them in their hours 
of amusement and dissipation, we shall 
find them more sensual, more entirely 
I devoted to pleasure, and inftnitely more 
I selfish. ’ 

“ The last hostess of note I find upon 
record was Jane Rouse. She was bom 
among the low'er ranks of the people, and 
by frugality and extreme complaisance 
::ontrived tt) actpiire a moderate fortune ; 
this she might have enjoyed for many 
years, had she not unforlimaiely fpiarrelled 
with one of her neighbours, a woman who 
was in high repute for sanctity through 
the whole parish. In the times of which 
I I speak two women seldom (piarrelled, 

: that one did not accuse the other of witch - 
; craft, and she who first contrived to vomit 
1 crooked ])ins was sure to come off vic- 
* torious. "J'he scandal of a modern ten- 
j table differs widely from the scandal of 
I former times ; the fascination of a lady's 
; eyes at present is regarded as a compli- 
j ment ; but if a lady formerly should be 
; accused of having witchcraft in her eyes, 

' it were much better, both for her soul and 
! body, that she had no eyes at all. 

“In short, Jane Rouse was accused 
of witchcraft, and though she made the 
best defence, she could, it was all to no 
purj^ose : she w as taken from her own 
bar to the bar of the Old Hailey, con- 
demned, and executed accordingly.-- 
ITiese were times, indeed, when even 
women coul^ not scold in safety. 

“ Since her time the tavern underwent 
several revolutions, according to the spirit 
of the thnes, or the disposition of the 
reigning monarch. It was ,this day a 
brothel, and the next a cv^nv*i^nticle for 
enthusiasts. It was one year noted for 
harbouring Whigs, and the next infamous 
for a retreat to Tories. Some years ago 
it was in high vogue, but at present it 
seems declining. This only may be 
remarked, in general, that whenever 
taverns flouri.sh most, the times are 
then moF^ extravagant and luxurious.” — 
“ Lord ! Mrs. Quickly ! ” interrupted I, 
“ you have really deceived me ; I expected 
a romance, and here you have been this 
half hour giving me only a description of 
the spirit of the limes : if you have 
nothing but tedious remarks to com- 
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municite, seek some otKer hearer ; I am 
determined to hearken only to stories.” . 
^ I had scarcely concluded, when my 
eyes and ears seemed open to my land- 
lord, who hied been all this while giving 
me an account of the repairs he had 
made in the house, and was now got into 
the story of the cracked glass in the 
dining-room. 

ESSAY VI. 

Adr/eHtwres of a strolling Player. 

I AM fond of amusement, in whatever 
company it is to be found ; and wit, though 
dressed in rags, is ever pleasing to me. 
1 went some days ago to take a walk in 
St. James’s Park, about the hour in which 
company leave it to go to dinner. 'J'here 
were but few in the walks, and those who 
stayed seemed, by their looks, rather more 
willing to forget that they had an appetite 
than gain one. I sat down on one of the 
benches, at the other end of which was 
seated a man in very shab])y clothes. 

We continued to groan, to hem, and to 
cough, as usual upon such occasions \ and 
at last ventured upon conversation. ‘^1 
beg pardon, sir,” cried I, “ but I think 1 
have seen you before ; your face is familiar 
to me.” — ^*‘yes, sir,” replied he,' ”I have 
a good familiar face, as my friends tell 
me. I am as well known in every town 
iri England as the dromedary or live 
crocodile. You must understand, sir, that 
I have been these sixteen years Merry 
Andrew to a puppet-show ; last Bartho- 
lomew Fair my master and I quarrelled, 
beat each other, and parted ; he to sell 
his puppets to the pincushion-makers in 
Kosemary IAikS, and 1 to starve in St. 
James’s Park.” 

“ I am sorry, sir, that a person of your 
appearance should labour under any difh- 
cuities.” ** Oh, sir,” returned he, “ my 
appearance is very much at your service ; 
•but though I cannot boast of eating much, 
yet there are /ew that are merrier ; if I 
^had twenty thousand a year, 1 should be 
VeryiAierry ; apd, thank the Fates, though 
not worth a groat, I am very merry still. \ 
If I have threepence in my pocket, I never j 
refuse to be my three-halfpence ; and if I ! 
have no money, 1 never scorn to be treated i 
by any. are kind enough to pay my i 


I reckoning. What think you, sir, of a 
I steak and a tankard ? You shall treat me 
; now ; and I will treat you again, when 1 
i find you in the Park in love with eating, 

; and without money to pay for a dinner.” 

’ As 1 never refuse a small expense for 
the sake of a merry comjjanion, we in- 
, stantly adjouhied to a neighbouring ale 
I house, and in a few moments had a frothing 
i tankard and a smoking ’steak spread on 
I the table before us. It is impossible to 
; express how much the sight of such good 
cheer improved my companion’s vivacity, 
like this dinner, sir,” says he, “for 
. three reasons : first, because T am naturally 
fond of beef ; secondly, because 1 am 
hungry ; and, thirdly and lastly, because I 
, get it for nothing : no meat eats so sweet 
I as that for which we do not pay.” 

I He therefore now fell to, and his appe- 
tite seemed to correspond with his inclina- 
tion. After dinner was over, he observed 
1 that the steak was tough : “ and yet, sir,” 
i returns he, “ bad as it was, it seemed a 
* rump-steak to me. Oh, the delights of 
poverty and a good appetite ! We beggars 
are the very fondlings of Nature; the rich 
I she treats like an arrant stei)mother ; they 
: are pleased with nothing : cut a steak from 
I what part you will, and it is insupportably 
I tough ; dress it up with pickles, and even 

i )ickles cannot procure them an appetite, 
hit the whole creation is filled with good 
I things for the beggar ; Calvert’s butt out- 
I tastes Champagne, and Seclgeley’s home- 
brewed excels Tokay. Joy, joy, my 
blood ! though our estates lie nowhere, 
we have fortunes wherever we go. If an 
inundation sweejis away half the grounds 
of Cornwall, I am content — 1 have no 
lands there ; if the stocks sink, that gives 
me no uneasiness — I am no Jew.” The 
fellow’s vivacity, joined to his poverty, I 
own, raised my curiosity to know some- 
thing of his life and circum.stances ; and I 
entreated that he would indulge my desire. 
“ That 1 will, sir,” said he,“ and welcome ; 
only let us drink to prevent our sleeping : 
let us have another tankard while we are 
awake — let us have another tahkard ; for, 
ah, how ciiarming a tankard looks when 
full ! 

“ You must 5tnow, then, that 1 am very 
well descended : my ancestors have made 
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suine noise in the world ; for my mother 
cried oysters, and my father beat a drum : 

I am told we have e>sen had some trum- 
peters in our family. Many a nobleman 
cannot show so respectable a genealogy ; 
l)ut that is neither htere nor there. As 1 
was their only child, my father designed 
to breed me up to his own emiployment, 
which was that of a dnimmer to a puppet- 
show. Thus the nvhole cmj)loyment of 
my younger years was that of interjireter 
to rmich and King Solomon in .all his 
glory, but though my father was very 
fond of instructifig me in l.)eating all the 
marches and points of war, I made no i 
very great progress, because 1 naturally | 
had no ear for music ; so at the age of 
fifteen T went and listed for a soldier. 
As 1 had ever hated beating a dnim, so I 
soon found that I disliked carrying a 
nuiskct also ; neither the one trade nor 
the other was to my taste, for I was by 
jiaturc ft)nd of being a gentleman : besides, 

1 was obliged to obey my captain he has | 
his will, I have mine, and you have yours ; ; 
now 1 very reasonably concluded, that it ■ 
was much more comfortable for a man 
to obey his own will than another’s. 

“ The life of a soldier soon, therefore, 
gave me the spleen. I asked leave to 
ijiiit the service ; but as I was tall and 
strong, my captain thanked me for my 
Kind intention, and .said, because he had 
a regard for me, we should not part. I 
wrote to my father a very dismal ])enitent 
letter, and desired that he would raise 
money to jiay for my discharge ; but the 
good man was. as fond of drinking as I 
was, —sir, my service to you,— and tliose ■ 
who arc fond of drinking never pay for ; 
other peoide’s discharges ; in .short, he ! 
never .answered my letter. What could , 
be done? If I h.ave not money, said I to . 
myself, to pay h)r my discharge, I must? 
find an equivalent some other way; and 
that must be by running away. I deserted, j 
and that answered my purpose every bit j 
as well as if I had bought my discharge. ! 

** Well, I was now fairly rid of my mill- ' 
tar}' employment; I .sold my .soldier’s 
c'lothes, bought wor.se, and, in order not to | 
be overtaken, took the most upfrequented = 
roads possible. One evening,^ as I was 1 
entering a village, I perceived a man, | 


whom I aftenvards* found to be the curate 
of the parish, thrown from his liorse in a 
miry road,, .and almost smothered in the 
mud. He desired my assistance; I gave 
it, .and drew him out with som/difficulty. 
lie thanked me for my trouble, and wa.s 
going off; but 1 followed him home, for I 
loved always to have a man thank me at 
his own door. The cur.ale .asked an 
hundred questions : as, whose son I was ; 
from whence I came; and whether I 
would be faithful. I answered him greatly 
to liis satisfaction, and gave myself one 
of the best characters in the world for 
sobriety, — sir, 1 have the honour of drink- 
ing your health, — discretion, and fidelity. 
To make a long story short, he wanted a 
servant, and hired me. With him I lived 
l)ut two months; we did not much like 
each other : 1 was fond of eating, and he 
gave me but little to eat; 1 loved a pretty 
girl, and the old woman, my fellow-servant, 
was ill-natured and ugly. As they en- 
deavoured to starve me between them, I 
made a pious resolution to prevent their 
commiAing murder; 1 stole the eggs as 
soon as they were laid ; 1 emjnied every 
unfinished bottle that 1 could lay my hands 
on; whatever eatable came in my way 
was sure disappear, — in short, they 

found I would not do ; so I was discharged 
one morning, and paid three shillings and 
sixpence for two months’ wages. 

“ While my money was getting ready, 
I employed nwsclf in making prepara- 
tions for my departure. Two hens were 
lialching in an outhouse — I went and took 
the eggs from habit ; and not to separate 
the parents from the children,^! lodged 
hens and all in my knapsack. « A^er thii* 
piece of frugality, I returned to receive 
my money, and with my knapsack on.my 
i)ack, and a staff in my hand, 1 bade adieu, 
w'ith tears in my eyes, to my old bene- 
factor. 1 had not gone far from the house 
when I heard l)ehin(l me the cry of ‘Stop 
thief ! ’ but this only increased my des- 
jiatch : it would have been foolish to 
stop, .as I knew the voice could not 15e 
levelled at me — Ihit hold, I think I passed 
those two- months at the curate’s without 
drinking. Come, the times are dry, and 
may this be my poison, if ever I ,speut two 
more pious, stupid months in all my life! 
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“Well, aftertravellingsomedays, whom is, in our theatrical way of expressing it, 
should 1 light upon but a company of to make a great deal of the character, 
strolling players ! The moment I saw To speak and act as in common life is 
them at a distance my heart warmed to not playing, nor is it what people come 
them ; I Had a sort of natural love for to see : natural speaking, like sweet wine, 
everything of the vagabond order. They runs glibly over the'' palate, and scarce 
were employed in settling their baggage, leaves any taste behind it ; but being high 
which had been overturned in a narrow in a part reSemblcs vinegar, which grates 
way ; I offered my assistance, which they upon the taste, and one feels it while he 
accepted ; and we soon became so well ' is drinking. To please^in town or country 
acquainted, that they took me as a ser- j the way is to cry, wring, cringe into 
vant. This was a paradise to me ; they i attitudes, mark the emphasis, slap the 
sang, danced, drank, cat, and travelled, j pockets, and labour li^e one in the 
all at the same time, lly the blood of falling sickness ; that is the way to 
the Mirabels, I thought I had never livecl ' w'ork for applause — that is the way to 
till then ; I grew as merry as a grig, and | gain it. 

laughed at every word that was spoken, j ‘As we received much rcinUation for 
They liked me as much as 1 liked them : | our skill on this first exhibition, it was but 
1 was a very good figure, as you may see ; ! natural for me to ascribe part of the success 
and though 1 was poor, 1 was not modest, i to myself : I snuffed the candles, and let me 

“I love a straggling life above all things j tell you, that without a candle-snuffer the 
in the world; sometimes good, sometimes ! piece would lose half its emlxjllishments. 
bad ; to be warm to-day, and cold to- j In this manner we continued a fortnight, 
morrow; to eat when one can get it, and and drew tolerable houses; hut tlic evening 
drink when— the tankard is out — it stands ! before our intended departure we gave 
before me. We arrived that evening at : out our very best piece, in wliich all our 
Tenterden, and took a large room at the i strength was to be exerted. We had 
(ircyhound, where we resolved to exhibit * great expectations from this, and even 
Romeo and Juliet, with the funeral pro- 1 doubled our prices, when, behold, one of 
cession, the grave, and the garden scene, j the inincipal actors fell ill of a violent 
Romeo was to be performed by a gentle- | fever. This was a stroke like thunder to 
man from the Theatre Royal in Drury i our little company : they were resolved 
Lane; Juliet by a lady who had never to go in a body, to scold the man for 
appeared on any stage before ; and I was falling sick at so inconvenient a time, and 
to snuff the candles; all e?^cellent in our that, loo, of a disorder that threatened to 
way. We had figures enough, hut the be ex])ensivc : I seized the moment, and 
difficulty was to dress them. The same offered to act the part myself in his stead, 
coat that served Romeo, turned with the The case was desperate : they accepted 
blue lininj^ outwards, served for his friend my offer : and I accordingly sat down, 
Mercuti^; ^large piece of crape sufficed with the part in my hand, and a tankard 
at once for Juliet’s petticoat and pall ; a j before me, — sir, your health, — and 
pestk and mortar, from a ncighliouring studied the character, which was to be 
apothecary’s, answered all the purposes j yehearsed the next day, and played soon 
of a bell ; and our landlord’s own family, j after. 

wrapped in white sheets, served to fill up “I found my memory excessively helped 
the procession. In short, there were but ; by drinking : I learned my part with 
three figures among us that might be said , astonishing rapidity, and bade adieu to 
to l)e dressed with any propriet)^ — I mean : .snuffing candles ever after. I found that 
the nurse, the starved apothecary, and : Nature had designed me for more noble 
myself. Our performance gave universal j employments, and I was resolved to take 
satisfaction: the whole audience were i her when in the humour. Wegot together, 
enchanted with our powers. | in order to rehearse ; and I informed my 

“ There is one rule by which a strolling ; companions.*— masters now no longer — of 
player may be ever secure of succe.ss; that ; the surprising change I felt within me. 
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* Let the sick man,* said I, * be under no 
uneasiness to get well again ; I’ll fill his 
place to universal satisfaction: he may 
even die if he thinks proper ; I’ll engage 
that he shall never be missed.* I rehears^ 
before them, struttefl, ranted, and received 
applause. They soon gave out that a*new 
actor of eminence was to^ppear, and 
immediately all the genteel places were 
bespoke. Befortf I ascended the stage, 
however, I concluded within myself, that 
as I brought money to the house I ought 
to have my share in the profits. ‘Gentle- 
men,’ said I, addressing our company, *I 
don’t pretend to direct you ; far be it from 
me to treat you with so much ingratitude : 
you have published my name in the bflls 
with the utmost good nature, and, as 
affairs stand, cannot act without me : so, 
gentlemen, to show you my gratitude, I 
expect to be paid for my acting as much 
as any of you; otherwise I declare off; 
I’ll brandish my snuffers and clip candles 
as usual.’ This was a very disagreeable 
proposal, but they found it was impossible 
to refuse it; it was irresistible, — it was 
adamant ; they consented, and I went on 
in King Bajazet~my frowning brows 
bound with a stocking stuffed into a 
turban, while on my captived arms I 
brandished a jack-chain. Nature seemed 
to have fitted me for the part ; 1 was tall, 
and had a loud voice ; my very entrance 
excited universal applause; I looked round 
on the audience with a smile, and made a 
most low and graceful bow, for that is 
the rule among us. As it was a very 
passionate part, I invigorated my spirits 
with three full glasses — the tankard is 
almost out — of brandy. By Alla ! it is 
almost inconceivable how I went through 
it; Tamerlane was but a fool to me; 
though he was sometimes loud enough 
loo, yet I was still louder than he ; but 
then, besides, I had attitudes in abundance: 
in general I kept my arms folded up thus, 
upon the pit of my stomach ; it is the way 
at Drury- lane, and has always a fine effect. 
The tankard would sink to the bottom 
before I could get through the whole of 
my merits: in short, I came olf^like a 
prodigy; and such was my .success, that j 
I could ravish the laurels eve% from a sir- 
loin of beef. The principal gentlemen | 


and ladies of the town came to me, after 
tlie play was over, to compliment m^^ 
upon my success : one praised my voice, 
another my person. * Upon-my word,* 
says the Squire’s lady, * he wnl make one 
of the finest actors in Europe ; I say it, 
and I think I am something of a judge.* 
Praise in the beginning is agreeable enough, 
and we receive it as a favour ; but when 
it comes in great quantities, we regard it 
only as a debt, which nothing but our 
merit could extort : instead of thanking 
them, I internally aj)plauded myself. We 
were desired to give our piece a second 
time: we obeyed: and I was applauded 
even more than before. 

“ At last we left the town, in order to 
be at a horse-race at some distance from 
thence. I shall never think of Tenterdcn 
without tears of gratitude and respect. 
The ladies and gentlemen there, take my 
word for it, are very good judges of j)lays 
and actors. — Come, let us drink their 
licalths, if you please, sir. We quitled 
the town, 1 say ; and there was a wide 
differelicc between my coming in and 
going out : I entered the town a candle- 
snulfer, and I quitted it an hero ! — Such 
is the world : little to-day, and great to- 
morrow. \ could say a great deal more 
upon that subject— something truly sub- 
lime, upon the ups and downs of fortune ; 
but it would give us both the spleen, and 
so I shall pass it over. 

“The races were ended before we 
arrived at the* next town, which was no 
small disappointment to our company; 
however, we were resolved to take all we 
could get. I played capital , characters 
there loo, and came off wiRi i^y usual 
brilliancy. I sincerely believe 1 should 
have been the first actor in Europe^ had 
my growing merit been properly culti- 
vated-; but there came an unkindly frost, 
which nipped me in the bud, and levelled 
me once more down to the common 
standard of humanity. I played Sir Harry 
Wildair; jill the country ladies were 
charmed : if I but drew out my snufl-l5bx, 
the whole house was in a roar of rapture ; 
when I exercised my cudgel, I thought 
they would have fallen into convulsions. 

“There was here a lady who Imd 
received an education of nine months in 
X 
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Ix>ndon, and this gave her pretensions to 
taste, which rendered her the indisputable 
mistress of the ceremonies wherever she 
came. She was informed of my merits; 
eveiybody praised me, yet she refused at 
first goin^ to see me perform. She could 
not conceive, she sai4 anything but stuff 
fi'om a stroller ; talked something in praise 
of Garrick, and amazed the ladies with 
her skill in enunciations, tones, and ca- 
dences. She was at last, however, pre- 
vailed upon to go ; and it was privately 
intimated to me what a judge was to he 
present at my next ejthibition. However, 
no way intimidated, I came on in Sir 
Harry, one hand stuck in my breeches, 
and the other in my bosom, as usual at 
Drury-lane ; but instead of looking at me, 
I perceived the whole audience had their 
eyes turned upon 'the lady who had been 
nine months an London ; from her they 
expected the decision which was to secure 
tlie generafs truncheon in my hand, or 
sink me down into a theatrical letter- 
carrier. I opened my snuff-box^ took 
snuff; the lady was solemn, and so were 
the rest ! I broke n^y cudgel on Alderman 
Smuggler’s back ; still gloomy, melan- 
oholyi all — thp lady groaned and shrugged 
heurshoulders^ I attempted, tiy laughing 
myseUlito excite at least a smile; but the 
devflb lai cheek could I perceive wrinkled 
into ,s{ympathv : I found it would not do. 
All my good-humour now became forced ; 
my laughter was converted into hysteric 
grinning ; and while I pretended spirits, 
my eye showed the agony of my heart : 
in short, the lady came with an intention 
to be disp^ased, and displeased she was; 
ray fam^ eA’pired; 1 am here, and — the 
tankard is no more 1 ” 

' ESSAY VII. 

SuHes tnjoined to be observed at a Russian 
Assembly, 

When Catharina Alexowna was made 
Empress of* Russia, the women were in 
an actual state of bondage ; but. she under- 
took to introduce mixed assemblies, as in 
other parte of Europe. She altered the 
women’s dress by substituting the fashions 
of England; instead of furs, she brought 
in the use of taffeta and damask, and 
comets and commodes instep of caps of 


sable. The women now found themselves 
no longer shut up in separate apartments, 
but saw company, visited each other, and 
were present at every entertainment. 

But as the laws ^to this effect were 
directed to a savage people, it is amusing 
enofigh to see the manner in which the 
ordinances fkn. Assemblies were quite 
unknown among them ; the Czarina was 
satisfied with introducing them, for she 
found it impossible to render them polite. 
An ordinance was therefore published, 
according to their notices of breeding; 
which, as it is a curiosity, and has never 
before been printed, that we know of, we 
shall give our readers : 

c 

“I. The person at whose house the 
assembly is to be kept shall signify the 
same by hanging out a bill, or by giving 
some other public notice, by way of 
advertisement to persons of both sexes. 

“ II. The assembly shall not be open 
sooner than four or five o’clock in the 
afternoon, nor continue longer than ten 
at night. 

*‘III. The master of the house shall 
not be obliged to meet his guests, or con- 
duct them out, or keep them company; 
but, though he is exempt from all this, 
he is to find them chairs, candles, liquors, 
and all other necessaries that company 
may ask for: he is likewise to provide 
them with cards, dice, and every necessary 
for gaming. 

“ IV. There shall be no fixed hour for 
coming or going away ; it is enough for a 
person to appear in the assembly. 

“V. Every one shall be free to sit, 
walk, or game, as he pleases ; nor shall 
any one go about to hinder him, or take 
exceptions at what he does, upon pain of 
^emptying the great eagle (a pint bowl 
lull of brandy) : it shall likewise be suf- 
ficient, at entering or retiring, to salute 
the company. 

“ VI. Persons of distinction, noblemen, 
superior officers, merchants, and trades- 
men of note, head workmen, especially 
carpenters, and persons employed in 
chancciy, are to have liberty to enter the 
assemblies; as likewise their wives and 
children. ♦ 

*' VII. A particular place shall be 
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assigned the footmen, except those of the 
house, that there may be room enough in 
the apartments designed for the assembly. 

“VIII. No ladies are to get drunk 
upon any pretence whatsoever; nor shall 
gentlemen be drunk before nine. 

“ IX. Ladies who play at forfeitures, 
questions and commands. Sc. shall not 
be riotous: no gentleman shall attempt 
to force a kiss, and no person shall offer 
to strike a woman in the assembly, under 
pain of future exclusion.” 

• 

Such are the statutes upon this occasion, 
which, in their very appearance, carry an 
air of ridicule and satire. But politeness 
must enter every country by degrdfes; 
and these rules resemble the breeding of 
a clown, awkward but sincere. 

ESSAY VIII. 

Biographical Memoir^ supposed to be written 
by the Ordinary of Newgate. 

Man is a most frail being, incapable of 
directing his steps, unacquainted with 
what is to happen in this life ; and per* | 
haps no man is a more manifest instance ' 
of the truth of this maxim than Mr. The. I 
Cibber, just now gone out of the world. [ 
Such a variety of turns of fortune, yet 
such a persevering uniformity of conduct, 
appears in all that happened in his short 
span, that the whole may be looked upon 
as one regular confusion : every action of 
his life was matter of wonder and surprise, 
and his death was an astonishment. 

This gentleman was born of creditable 
parents, who gave him a very good edu- 
cation and a great deal of good learning, 
so that he could read and write before he 
was sixteen. However,' he early dis- 
covered an inclination to follow lewd 
courses : he refused to take the advice of 
his parents, and pursued the l)ent of his 
inclination; he played at cards on Sun- 
days; called himself a gentleman; fell 
out with his mother and laundress ; and, 
even in these early days, his father was 
frequently heard to observe, that young 
The. would be hanged. 

As he advanced in years, he greV more 
fond of pleasure ; would eat an ortolan , 
for dinner, though he beggech the guinea j 
that bought it ; and was once known to 


give three pounds for a plate of green 
peas, which he had collected over-night» 
as charity for a friend in distress : he ran 
into debt with everybody |jhat would 
trust him, and none could build a sconce 
better than he ; so that at last his credi- 
tors swore, with one accord, that The. 
would be hanged. 

But as getting into debt by a man who 
had no visible means but impudence for 
a subsistence is a thing that every reader 
is not acquainted with, 1 must explain 
that point a little, and that to his satis- 
faction. 

There are three ways of getting into 
debt : first, by pushing a face ; as thus : 
“You, Mr. Lutestring, send me home 
six yards of that paduasoy, damme ; Imt, 
harkee, don’t think 1 ever intend to pay 
you for it, damme.” At this the mercer 
laughs heartily ; cuts off the paduasoy, 
and sends it home ; nor is he, till loo 
late, surprised to find the gentleman had 
I said nothing but the truth, and kept his 
i word^ 

I The second method of running into 
debt is called fineering ; which is getting 
goods made in such a fashion as to be 
unfit for ^very other purchaser, and if 
the tradesman refuses to give them on 
credit, then threaten to leave them upon 
his hands. 

But the third and best method is called 
“ being the good customer.” The gentle- 
man first buyg some trifle, and pays for it 
in ready money ; he comes a few days 
after with nothing about him but bank 
bills, and buys, we will suppose, a six- 
penny tweezer-case ; the bills are too 
great to be changed, so he* promises ft> 
return punctually the day after, and pay 
for what he has bought. In this premise 
he is punctual, and this is repealed for 
eight or ten times, till his face is well 
known, and he has got at last the character 
of a good customer : by this means he 
gets credit for something considerable, 
and then aever pays for it. 

In all this the young man who is^he 
unhappy subject of our present reflections 
was very expert, and could face, fineef, 
and bring custom to a shop with any 
man in England : none of his companions 
could exceed him in this; and his very 
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companions at last said that The. would 
:»b« hanged. 

As he grew old, he grew never the 
better : hetloved ortolans and green peas 
as before ; he drank gravy soup when he 
could get it, and alwavs thought his 
oysters tasted best when he got them for 
nothing, or, which was just the same, 
when he bought them upon tick : thus 
the old man kept up the vices of youth, 
and what he wanted in power, he made 
up by inclination ; so that all the world 
thought that old The. would be hanged. 

And now, reader, I have brouglit him 
to his last scene, where, perhaps, my 
duty should have obliged me to assist. 
You expect, perhaps, his d3ring words, 
and the tender farewell he took of his 
wife and children ; you expect an account 
of his coffin and while glovc.s, his pious 
ejaculations, and the papers he left behind 
liim. In this I cannot indulge your 
curiosity ; for, oh ! the mysteries of Fate, 
The. — was drowned ! 

“Reader,” as Hervey saith, pause 
and ponder, and ponder and pause ; who 
knows what thy own end may be ! ” 

ESSAY IX. e 

Natioual Concord. 

T TAKE the liberty to communicate to the 
public a few loose thoughts upon a subject 
which, though often handled, has not yet 
in my opinion been fully ^discussed, — I 
mean national concord, or unanimity, 
which in this kingdom has been generally 
considered as a bare possibility, that 
existed nowhere but in speculation. Such 
an union»is jterhaps neither to be expected 
nor wished for in a country whose liberty 
depends rather upon the genius of the 
people than upon any precautions which 
they have taken in a constitutional way 
for the guard and preservation of this 
inestimable blessing. 

There is a very honest gentleman with 
whpm 1 have boen acquainted these thirty 
years, during which there has not been 
one speech uttered against the ministry in 
parliament, nor stniggle at an election for 
a burgess to serve in the House of Com- 
mons, nor a pamphlet published in opposi- 
tion to any measure of the administration, 


nor even a private censure passed in his 
hearing upon the misconduct of any 
person concerned in public affairs, but 
he is immediately alarmed, and loudly 
exclaims against such factious doings, in 
order to set the people by the ears together 
at such a delicate juncture. “At any 
other time,” says he, “such opposition 
might not be improper, and I don’t 
question the facts that are alleged ; but 
at this crisis, sir, to inflame the nation — 
the man deserves to be punished as a 
traitor to his country.’V In a word, 
according to this gentleman’s opinion, 
the nation has been in a violent crisis 
at any time these thirty years ; and were 
it possible for him to live another century, 
he would never find any period at which 
a man might with safety impugn the 
infallibility of a minister. 

The case is no more than this : my 
honest friend has invested his whole 
fortune in the stocks, on Govemment 
security, and trembles at every whiff of 
popular discontent. Were every British 
subject of the same tame and timid dis- 
position, Magna Charta (to use the coarse 
phrase of Oliver Cromwell) would be no 
more regarded by an ambitious prince 
than Magna F — ta, and the liberties of 
England expire without a groan. Opposi- 
tion, when restrained within due bounds, 
is the salubrious gale that ventilates the 
opinions of the people, which might 
otherwise stagnate into the most abject 
submission. It may be said to purify the 
atmosphere of politics ; to dispel the 
gross vapours raised by the influence 
of ministerial artifice and corruption, 
until the constitution, like a mighty rock, 
stands full disclosed to the view of every 
individual who dwells within the shade of 
5 ^lS protection. Even when this gale 
blows with augmented violence, it gene- 
rally tends to the advantage of the com- 
monwealth : it awakes the apprehension, 
and coflsequently arouses all the faculties 
of the pilot at the helm, who redoubles 
his vigilance and caution, exerts his 
utmost skill, and, becoming acquainted, 
with the nature of the navigation, in a 
little time learns to suit his canvas to the 
roughness of the sea and the trim of the 
vessel. Without these intervening storms 
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of opposition to exercise his faculties, he 
would become enervated, negligent, and 
presumptuous ; and in the wantonness of | 
his power, trusting to some deceitful 
calm, perhaps hazard a step that would 
wreck the constitfltion. Yet there is a 
measure in all things. A moderate *frost 
will fertilize the glebe ^ith nitrous 
particles, and destroy the eggs of perni- 
cious insects that prey upon the fancy of 
the year : but if this frost increases in 
severity and duration, it will chill the 
seeds, and evgn freeze up the roots of 
vegetables ; it will check the oloom, nip 
the buds, and blast all the promise of the 
spring. The vernal breeze that drives 
the fogs before it, that bruslics the Cob- 
webs from the boughs, tliat fans the air, 
and fosters vegetation, if augmented to a 
tempest, will strip the leaves, overthrow 
the tree, and desolate the garden. The 
auspicious gale before which the trim 
vessel ploughs the bosom of the sea, 
while the mariners are kept alert in duty 
and in spirits, if converted into a hurri- 
cane, overwhelms the crew with terror 


of the rods, which, when united in a 
bundle, no strength could bend, but when 
separated into single twigs, a child coulcT 
break with ease. 

ESSAY X. 

Female JVarr£t>rs. 

I HAVE spent the greater part of my life in 
making observations on men and things, 
and in projecting schemes for the advan- 
tage of my country ; and though my labours 
have met with an ungrateful return, I will 
still persist in my endeavours for its ser- 
vice, like that venerable, unshaken, and 
neglected patriot, Mr. Jacob llenriquez, 

! who, though of the Hebrew nation, hath 
! exhibited a shining example of Christian 
; fortitude and perseverance. And here my 
! conscience urges me to confess, that the 
j hint upon which the following proposals 
I are built was taken from an advertisement 
I of the said patriot Henriquez, in which he 
gave the public to understand, that Heaven 
had indulged him with “seven blessed 
daughters. Blessed they are, no doubt, 
on a&ount of their own and their father’s 


and confusion. The sails are rent, the 
cordage cracked, the masts give way ; 
the master eyes the havoc with mute 
despair, and the vessel founders in the 
storm. Opposition, when confined within 
its proper channels, sweeps away those 
beds of soil and banks of sand which 


; virtues ; but more blessed may they be, if 
the scheme I offer should be adopted by the 
legislature. 

I The pAportion which the number of 
' females bom in these kingdoms beai's to 
the male children is, I think, supposed to be 
• as thirteen to fourteen ; but as women are 


corruptive power had gathered ; but 
when it overflows its banks, and deluges 
the plain, its course is marked by ruin 
and devastation. 

The opposition necessary in a free state, 
like that of Great Britain, is not at all 
incompatible with that national concord 
which ought to unite the people on all 
emergencies in which the general safety 
is at stake. It is the jealousy of patriotisi]^, 
not the rancour of party — the warmth of 
candour, not the virulence of hate — a 
transient dispute among friends, not an 
implacable feud that admits of no recon- 
ciliation. The history of all ages teems 
with the fatal effects of internal discord ; 
‘ and were history and tradition annihilated, 
common sense would plainly pbint out 
the mischiefs that must ai^se from want 
of harmony and national u^ion. Every 
schoolboy can have recourse to the fable 


I not so subject as the other sex to accidents 
j and intemperance, in numbering adults we 
I shall And thi balance on the female side. 

If, in calculating the numbers of the people, 

I we take in the multitudes that emigrate to 
! the plantations, whence they iipver return ; 
those that die at sea, and iffake^their exit 
at Tyburn ; together with the consumption 
of the present war, by sea and land„in the 
Atlantic, Mediterranean, in the Germafi 
l and Indian Oceans, in Old France, New 
j France, North America, the Leeward Is- 
' lands, Germany, Africa, and Asia, we may 
I fairly state the loss of men during the war 
j at one hundred thousand. If this be the 
I case, there must be a superplus of the^ther 
! sex, amounting to the same number, and 
; this superplus will consist of women able 
I to bear arms ; as I take it for granted, that 
! all those who are fit to bear children are 
. likewise fit to bear arms. Now, as we 
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have seen the nation « governed . by old 
^oitten^ I hope to'^make it.app^r^»that it 
*niay be defended by young women : and 
surely this Mheme will not be rejected as 
unnecessar3r at such a juncture (1762), 
when our armies, in the four quarters of 
the globe, are in want of recruits ; when 
we find ourselves entangled in a new war 
with Spain, on the eve of a rupture in 
Italy, and, indeed, in a fair way of being 
obliged to make head against all the great 
potentates of Europe. 

But, before I unfold my design, it may 
be necessary to obviate, from experience, 
as well as argument, the objections which 
may be made to the delicate frame and 
tender disposition of the female sex, 
rendering them incapable of the toils, and 
insuperably averse to the horrors, of war. 
All the world has heard of the nation of 
Amazons, who inhabited the banks of the 
river Thermodon in Cappadocia, who 
expelled their men by force of arms, de- 
fended themselves by their own prowess, 
managed the reins of government, prose- 
cuted the operations in war, and held the 
other sex in the utmost contempt. We 
are informed by Homer that Penthesilea, 
(jueen of the Amazons, acted as auxiliaiy 
to Priam, and fell, valiantly figHcing in his 
cause, before the walls of Troy. Quintus 
Curtius tells us, that Thalestris brought 
one hundred armed Amazons in a present 
to Alexander the Great. Diodorus Siculus 
expressly says there was a nation of female 
wc rriors in Africa, who fou^nt against the 
Libyan Hercules. W e read in the voyages 
of Columbus, that one of the Caribl^ee 
Islands was possessed by a tribe of female 
wgrriors.^ w'h^ kept all the neighbouring 
I ndians in awe. But we need not go farther 
than pur own age and country to prove, 
that tne spirit and constitution of tne fair 
sex are equal to the dangers and fatigues 
of war. Every novice who has read the 
authentic and important History of the 
Pirates is well acquainted with the exploits 
of two heroines, called Mary {lead and 
Anne Bonny. I myself have had the 
honour to drink with Anne Cassier, alias 
Mother Wade, who had distinguished her- 
self among the Buccaneers of America, and 
in her old age kept a punch-house, in Port- 
Hoyal of Jamaica. I have likewise con- 


I vers^ with Moll Davis, who had served 
as a dragoon in all Queen Anne’s wars, 
and was admitted on the pension of Chel- 
sea. The late war with Spain, and even 
the present, hath produced instances of 
females enlisting both^n the land and sea 
service, and behaving with remarkable 
bravery in tlfe disguise of the other sex. 
And who has not heard of the celebrated 
Jenny Cameron, and some other enterpri- 
sing ladies of North Britain, who attended 
a certain Adventurer in all his expeditions, 
and headed their respective clans in a 
military character ? That strength of body 
is often equal to the courage of mind im- 
planted in the fair sex will not be denied 
by those who have seen the waterwomen 
of Plymouth ; the female drudges of Ire- 
land, Wales, and Scotland; thefishwomen 
of Billingsgate ; the weeders, podders, and 
hoppers who swarm in the fields ; and the 
hunters who swagger in the streets of 
London ; not to mention the indefatigable 
trulls who follow the camp,'and keep up 
with the line of march, though loaded witn 
bantlings and other baggage. 

There is scarcely a street in this metro- 
polis without one or more viragos, who 
discipline their husbands and domineer 
over the whole neighbourhood. Many 
months are not elapsed since I was witness 
to a pitched battle between two athletic 
females, who fought with equal skill and 
fury until one of them gave out, after having 
sustained seven falls on the hard stones. 
They were both stripped to the under 
petticoat; their breasts were carefully 
swathed with handkerchiefs; and as no 
vestiges of features were to be seen in 
either when I came up, I imagined the 
combatants were of the other sex, until a 
bystander assured me of the. contrary, 
^ving me to understand, that the con- 
^eror had lain in about five weeks of twin- 
bastards, begot by her second, who was 
an Irish chairman. When I see the 
avenues of the Strand beset every night 
witli troops of fierce Amazons, who, with 
dreadful imprecations, stop, and beat, and 
plunder passengers, I cannot help wishing 
that such martial talents were converted 
to the benefit qf the public ; and that those 
who were sp load^ with temporal fire, 
and so little afraid of eternal fire, should, 
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instead of raining the souls and bodies of 
their fellow-citizens, be put in a wa)r of 
turning their destructive qualities against 
the enemies of the nation. 

Having thus demonstrated that the fair 
sex are not deficient in strength and reso- 
lution, I would humbly propose, that as 
there is an excess on their siie in quantity 
to the amount of one hundred thousand, 
part of that number may be employed in 
recruiting the army, as well as in raising 
thirty new Amazonian regiments, to be 
commanded by females, and serve in 
regimentals adapted to their sex. The 
Amazons of old appeared with the left 
breast bare, an open jacket, and trowsers 
that descended no farther than the knee ; 
the right breast was destroyed, that it 
might not impede them in bending the 
bow, or darting the javelin : but there is 
no occasion for this cruel excision in the 
present discipline, as we have seen in- 
stances of women who handle the musket, 
without finding any inconvenience from 
that protuberance. 

As the sex love gaiety, they may be 
clothed in vests of pink satin, and open 
drawers of the same, with buskins on their 
feet and legs, their hair tied behind, and 
floating on their shoulders, and their hats 
adorned with white feathers ; they may 
Jje armed with light carbines and long 
oayonets, without the encumbrance of 
swords or shoulder-belts. I make no 
doubt but many young ladies of figure and 
fashion will undertake to raise companies 
at their own expense, provided th^ like 
their colonels ; Imt 1 must insist upon it, 
if this scheme should be embraced, that 
Mr. Henriquez’s seven blessed daughters 
may be provided with commissions, as the 
project is in some measure owing to the 
liints of that venerable patriot. I, more- 
over, give it as my opinion, that Mrs. Kittj^ 
Fisher shall have the command of a 
battalion, and the nomination of her own 
officers, provided she will warrant them 
all sound, and be content to wear proper 
badges of distinction. 

A female brigade, properly disciplined 
and accoutred, would not, 1 am persuaded, 
be afraid to charge a num^^rous body of 
the enemy, over whom they would have a 
manifest advantage ; for if the barbarous 


Scythians were tabbed to Sght with the, 
Amazops who invaded* tibem, surely the 
French, who pique tHeniselves oq tlieir* 
sensibility- and devotion to the fair sex, 
Would not act upon the ofleinive against 
a band of female warriors, arrayed in all 
, the charms' of youth and beauty. 

i ESSAY XI. 

National Prejudices. 

As I am one of that sauntering tribe of 
mortals who spend the greatest part of 
their time in taverns, coffee-houses, and 
other places of public resort, T have there- 
by an opportunity of observing an infinite 
variety of characters, which to a person 
of a contemplative turn is a much higher 
I entertainment than a view of all the curi- 
! osities of art or nature. In one of these 
I my late rambles 1 accidentally fell into a 
I company of half a dozen gentlemen, who 
I were engaged in a warm dispute about 
! some political affair, the decision of which, 

‘ as they were equally divided in their senti- 
ments, they thought proper to refer to me, 
whicfi naturally drew me in for a share of 
the conversation. 

Amongst a multiplicity of other topics, 
we took occasion to talk of the different 
character^f the several nations of Europe; 
when one of the gentlemen, cocking his 
hat, and assuming such an air of im- 
portance as if he had possessed all the 
merit of the English nation in his own 
person, declared, that the Dutch were a 
parcel of avaticious wretches ; the French 
a set of. flattering sycophants; that the 
Germans were drunken sots, and beastly 
gluttons ; and the Spaniards proud, 
haughty, and surly tyrants^ ^ut that ^n 
bravery, generosity, clemency,* and in 
every other virtue, the English excelled 
all the world. 

This very learned and judicious remark 
was received with a general smile of ap- 
probation by all the company — all, I mean, 
out your humble servant, who, endeavour- 
ing to keep my gravity as well as I could, 
and reclming my head upon my «nn, 
continued for some time in a posture of 
affected thoughtfulness, as if 1 had been 
musing on something else, and did not, 
seem to attend to the subject of conver- 
sation; hoping by this means to avoid 
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the disagreeable necessity of explaining 
myself, and thereby depriving the gentle- 
man of his imaginary happiness. 

But my ]|seudo-patriot nad no mind to 
let me escape so easily. Not satisfied 
that his opinion should pass without con- 
tradiction, he was determined to have it 
ratified by the suffrage of every one in the 
company j for which purpose, addressing 
himself to me with an air of inexpressible 
confidence, he asked me if I was not of 
the same way of thinking. As I am never 
forward in giving my opinion, especially 
when I have reason to believe that it will 
not be apeeable; so, when I am obliged 
to give it, 'I always hold it for a maxim 
to speak my real sentiments. I therefore 
told him that, for my own part, I should 
not have ventured to talk in such a 
peremptory strain unless I had made the 
tour of Europe, and examined the manners 
of these several nations with great care 
and accuracy: that perhaps a more im- 
' partial judge would not scruple to affirm, 
that the Dutch were more frugal apd in- 
dustrious, the French more temperate 
and polite, the Germans more hardy and 
patient of labour and fatigue, and the 
Spaniards more staid and sedate, than 
the English; who, though undoubtedly 
brave and generous, were at the same 
time rash, headstrong, and impetuous; 
too apt to be elated with prosperity, and 
to despond in adversity. 

I could easily perceive, that all the 
company began to regaref me with a 
jealous eye before I had finished my 
answer, which I had no sooner done, than 
the patriotic gentleman oliserved, with a 
contempljuou4 sneer, that he was greatly 
surprised how some people could have 
the conscience to live in a country which 
they did not love, and to enjoy the pro- 
tection of a government to which in 
their hearts they were inveterate enemies. 
Finding that by this modest declaration 
of my sentiments I had forfeited the good 
opinion of my companions, and given 
thciH occasion to call my political prin- 
ciples in question, and well knowing that 
it was in vain to aigue with men who 
were so very full of themselves, I threw 
down my reckoning and retired to my 
own lodgings, reflecting on the absurd \ 


and ridiculous nature of national prejudice 
and prepossession. 

Among all the famous sayings oi 
antiquity, there is none that does greater 
honour to the author^ or affords greater 
pleasure to the reader, (at least if he be 
a pe'Vson of a generous and benevolent 
heart,) than feat of the philosopher who, 
being asked what countryman he was, 
replied, that he was citizen of the 
world.” How few are there to be found 
in modem times who can say the same, 
or whose conduct is consi#»tent with such 
a profession! We are now become so 
much Englishmen, Frenchmen, Dutch- 
men, Spaniaids, or Germans, that we are 
no longer citizens of the world ; so much 
the natives of one particular spot, or 
members of one petty society, that we no 
longer consider ourselves as the general 
inhabitants of the globe, or members of 
that grand society which comprehends 
the whole human kind. 

Did these prejudices prevail only among 
the meanest and lowest of the people, 
perhaps they might be excused, as they 
have few, if any, opportunities of correct* 
ing them by reading, travelling, or con- 
versing with foreigners : but the misfortune 
is, that they infect the minds, and influence 
the conduct, even of our gentlemen ; of 
those, I mean, who have every title to ‘ 
this appellation but an exemption from 
prejudice, which, however, in my opinion, 
ought to be regaided as the characteristical 
mark of a gentleman; for let a man’s 
birth be ever so high, his station ever so 
exalted, or his fortune ever so large, yet 
if he is not free from national and other 
prejudices, I should make bold to tell 
him, that he had a low and vulgar mind, 
and had no just claim to the character of 
^ gentleman. And, in fact, you will 
always find that those are most apt to 
boast of national merit, who have little 
or no merit of their own to depend on ; 
than which, to be sure, nothing is more 
natural: the slender vine twists around 
the sturdy oak, for no other reason in the 
world but because it has not strength 
suflicieilt to support itself. 

Should it be alleged in defence of na- 
tional prejudice, that it is the natutal and 
necessary growth of love to our countiy, 
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and that therefore the former cannot be 
destroyed without hurting the latter, I 
answer that this is a gross fallacy and 
delusion. That it is the growth of love 
to our country, I '\yill allow ; but that it 
is the natural and necessary growth of it, 
I absolutely deny. Superstition ana en- 
thusiasm, too, are the growtn of religion ; 
but who ever took it in his head to affirm, 
that they are the Recessary growth of this 
noble principle? They are, if you will, 
the bastard sprouts of this heavenly plant, 
but not its natuaal and genuine branches, 
and may safely enough be lopped off, 
without doing any harm to the parent 
stock : nay, perhaps, till once they are 
lopped off, this goodly tree can never 
flourish in perfect health and vigour. 

Is it not very possible that I may 
love my own country, without hating the 
natives of other countries? that 1 may 
exert the most heroic bravery, the most 
undaunted resolution, in defending its 
laws and liberty, without despising all 
the rest of the world as cowards and pol- 
troons? Most certainly it is; and if it 
were not — But why need 1 suppose what 
is absolutely impossible? — But if it were 
not, I must own I should prefer the title 
of the ancient philosopher, viz. a citizen 
of the world, to that of an Englishman, a 
Frenchman, an European, or to any other 
appellation whatever. 

ESSAY XII. 

Taste. j 

Amidst the frivolous pursuits and per- 
nicious dissipations of the present age a 
respect for the qualities of the under- 
standing still prevails to such a degree, 
that almost every individual pretends to 
have a taste for the Belles Lettres. The 
spruce apprentice sets up for a critic, and 
the puny beau piques himself upon being 
a connoisseur. Without assigning causes 
for this universal presumption, we shall 
proceed to observe, that if it was attended 
with no other inconvenience than that of 
exposing the pretender to the ridicule of 
those few who can sift his preten^ons, it 
might be unnecessary to undeceive the 
public, or to endeavour at lh6 reformation 
of innocent folly, productive no evil to 
the commonweal^ But in reality this 


folly is productive of manifold evils to the 
community. If the reputation of taste can* 
be acquired, without the least assistance 
of literature, by reading modem poems . 
and seeing modem plays, what person 
will deny himself the pleasure of su^an 
easy qualification? Hence the youth of 
both sexes are debauched to diversion, 
and seduced from much more profitable 
occupations into idle endeavours after 
literary fame ; and a superficial, false taste, 
founded on ignorance and conceit, takes 
possession of the public. I’he acquisition 
of learning, the study of nature, is neg- 
lected as superfluous labour; and the best . 
faculties of the mind remain uncxercised, 
and indeed unopened, by the power of 
thought and reflection. False taste will 
not only diffuse itself through all out 
amusements, but even influence our moral 
and political conduct; for what is false 
taste but w^ant of perception to discern 
propriety and distinguish beauty? 

It has often been alleged, that taste is 
a naitiv'^l talent, as independent of art as 
strong eyes or a delicate sense of smelling; 
and, without all doubt, the principal in- 
greclient in the composition of taste is a 
natural sen^bility, without which it cannot 
exist : but it differs from the senses in this 
particular, that they are finished by nature, 
whereas taste cannot be brought to perfec- 
tion without proper cultivation ; for taste 
pretends to judge, not only of nature, but 
also of art; a^d that judgment is idundpd 
upon observation and comparison. 

What Horace has said of genius is still 
more applicable to taste : 

Natur& fieret laudabile carmen, tiif arte, , 

Quaesitum est. Ego nec studium Sine divitc 
venH, 

Nec rude quid prosit video ingenium : akerius 
sic 

Altera poscit opem res, et conjurat ainic6. 

Mor. Art. Poet. 

'Tis long disputed, whether poets claim 

From art or nature their bust right to fame. 

But ar/, if not enriched by nature's vein, 

And a xyxdif genius of uncultured strain, 

Are useless both ; but when in friendship joined, 

A mutual succour in each other find 

Francis. 

We have seen genius shine without the 
help of but taste must be cultivated by 
art before it will produce agreeable fruit. 
This, however, we must still mculcate with 
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Quintilian, that study, precept, and obser- 
vation will nought avail, without the 
assistance of nature : 

Illud tamen imprimis testandum est, nihil prae- 
copta atquc artes valere, nisi adjuvante natur&. 

Yet even though nature has done her 
part, by implanting the seeds of taste, 
great pains must be taken, and great skill 
exerted, in raising them to a proper pitch 
of vegetation. The judicious tutor must 
gradually and tenderly unfold the mental 
faculties of the youth committed to his 
charge. He must' cherish his delicate 
perception; store his mind with proper 
ideas ; point out the different channels of 
observation ; teach him to compare obj ects ; 
to establish the limits of right and wrong, 
of truth and falsehood; to distinguish 
biaiity from tinsel, and grace from affecta- 
tion : in a wonl, to strengthen and improve 
by culture, experience, and instruction 
those natural powers of feeling and saga- 
city which constitute the faculty called 
taste, and enable the professor to etyoy the 
delights of the Belles Lettres. 

We cannot agree in opinidn with those 
who imagine, that nature has been equally 
favourable to all men, in conferring upon 
them a fundamental capacity, which may 
be improved to all the refinement of taste 
and criticism. Every day’s experience 
convinces us of the contrary. Of two 
youths educated under the same preceptor, 
instructed with the same care, and cidti- 
vated with the same assiduity, one shall 
not only comprehend, but even anticipate, 
the lessons of his master, by dint of natural 
discernment, while the other toils in vain 
to imbibe the least tincture of instruction. 
Such, indeed, is the distinction between 
genius and stupidity, which every man has 
an opportunity of seeing among his friends 
and acquaintance. N ot that we ought too 
hastily to decide upon the natural capaci- 
ties of children, before we have maturely 
considered the peculiarity of disposition, 
and the bias" by which genuis may be 
strangely warped from the common path 
of education. . A youth incapable of retain- 
ing one rule of grammar, or of acquiring the 
least knowledge of the classics, may never- 
theless make great progress in mathematics 
— nay, he may have a strong genius for 


the mathematics,. without being able to 
I comprehend a demonstration of Euclid ; 
because his mind conceives in a peculiar 
manner, and is so intent up^ contempla- 
ting the object in onje particular point of 
view, that it cannot perceive it in any 
othhr. We have known an instance of a 
boy, who, i^hile his master complained 
that he had not capacity to comprehend 
the properties of a right-angled triangle, 
h^ actually, in private, by the power of 
his genius, form^ a mathematical system 
of his own, discovered a iSeries of curious 
theorems, and even applied his deductions 
to practical machines of surprising con- 
struction. Besides, in the education of 
ycftith we ought to remember, that some 
capacities are like the pyra pracocia ^ — they 
soon blow, and soon attain to all the degree 
of maturity which they are capable of 
acquiring ; while, on the other hand, there 
are geniuses of slow growth, that arc late 
in bursting the bud, and long in ripening. 
Yet the firet shall yield a faint blossom and 
insipid fruit ; whereas the produce of the 
other shall be distinguished and admired 
for its well concocted juice and exquisite 
flavour. We have known a boy of five years 
of age surprise everybody by playing on the 
violin in such a manner as seemed to pro- 
mise a prodigy in music. He had all the 
assistance that art could afford ; by the age 
of ten his genius was at the ; yet after 
that period, notwithstanding the most 
intense application, he never gave the least 
signs of improvement At six he was 
admired as a miracle of music; at six- 
and-twenty he was neglected as an ordinaiy 
fiddler. The celebrated Dean Swift was 
a remarkable instance in the other extreme. 
He was long considered as an incorrigible 
dunce, and did not obtain his* degree at the 
AJ niversity but ex speemli gratia ; yet when 
nis powers began to unfold, he signalized 
himself by a very remarkable superiority 
of genius. When ayouth therefore appears 
dull of apprehension, and seems to derive 
no advantage from study and instruction, 
the tutor must exercise his sagacity in 
discovering whether the soil be absolutely 
barren^ or sown with seed repugnant to its 
nature, or o^ such a ouality as requires 
^ repeated oulture and length of time to 
I set its iuices in fermentation. These 
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observations, however, relate to capacity in 
general, which we ought carefully to dis- 
tinguish from taste. Capacity implies the 
power of retaining what is received ; taste 
is the power of relishing or rejecting 
whatever is offered for the entertainment 
of the imagination. A man may have 
capacity to acquire what is called learning 
and philosophy ; but he must have also 
sensibility before Hb feels those emotions 
with which taste receives the impressions 
of beauty. 

Natural taste is apt to be seduced and 
debauched by vicious precept and bad 
example. There is a dangerous tinsel in 
false taste, by which the unwary mind and 
young imagination arc often fascinate. 
Nothing has lieen so often explained, and 
yet so little understood, as simplicity in 
writing. Simplicity, in this acccjitation, 
has a larger signification than either the 
An‘\6ov of the tireeks or the simplex of 
the Latins ; for it implies beauty. It is 
the d7r\6oy leal ijivy of Demetrius Phale- 
reus, the simplex munditiis of Horace, and 
expressed by one word, ndivetiy in the 
French language. It is, in fact, no other 
than beautiful nature, without affectation 
or extraneous ornament. In statuary it 
is the Venus of Medicis ; in architecture 
the Pantheon. It would be an endless 
task to enumerate all the instances of this 
natural simplicity that occur in poetry and 
painting, among the ancients and modems. 
We shall only mention two examples of it, 
the beauty of which consists in thepatl^etic. 

Anaxagoras the philosopher, and pre- 
ceptor of Pericles, being told that both 
his sons were dead, laid his hand upon his 
heart, and, after a short pause, consoled 
himself with a reflection couch^ in three 
words, jf5€iy Ovrirobs 7 € 7 ei'vi?ic«Ss,“I knew 
they were mortal.’* The other instance, 
we select from the tragedy of Macbeth. 
The gallant Macduff, being informed that 
his wife and children were murdered by 
order of the tyrant, pulls his hat over his 
eyes, and his internal agony bursts out 
into an exclamation of four words, the 
most expressive perhaps that ever were 
uttered : ** He has no children.” This is 
the energetic language of simple nature, I 
which is now grown into dlsrtpute. By j 
the present mode of education we are j 


forcibly warped from the bias of nature, 
and all simplicity in manners is rejected. 
We are taught to disguise and distort our 
sentiments, until the faculty of Ihinking is 
diverted into an unnatural channel ; and 
we not only relinquish and forget, but also 
become incapable of, our original dispo- 
sitions. We are tqtally changed into 
creatures of art and affectation. Our 
perception is abused, and even our senses 
are perverted. Our minds lose their native 
force and flavour. The imagination, 
sweated by artificial fire, produces nought 
but vapid bloom. The genius, instead of 
growing like a vigorous tree, extending 
its branches on every side, and bearing 
delicious fruit, resembles a stunted yew, 
tortured into some wretched form, pro- 
jecting no shade, displaying no flower, 
diffusing no fragrance, yielding no fruit, 
and affording nothing but a barren conceit 
for the amusement of the idle spectator. 

Thus debauched from nature, how can 
we relish her genuine productions? As 
well ■'might a man distinguish objects 
througn a prism, that presents nothing 
but a variety of colours to the eye ; or a 
maid pining in the green sickness prefer a 
biscuit to a cinder. It has been often 
alleged, thm the passions can never be 
wholly deposited, and that by appealing 
to these a good writer will always be 
able to force himself into the hearts of his 
readers : but even the strongest passions 
are w^eakened — ^nay, sometimes totally 
extinguished— by mutual opposition, dis- 
sipation, ahd acquired insensibility. How 
often at the theatre is the tear of sympathy 
and the burst of laughter repressed by a 
ridiculous species of pride, remsing approd 
bation to the author and actor, and 
renouncing society with the audieoce I 
This seeming insensibility is not owing to 
any original defect. Nature has stretched 
the string, though it has long ceased to 
vibrate. It may have been displaced and 
distracted by the violence of pride ; it 
may have ,lost its tone through long 
disuse, or be so twisted or ovcrstrainecFas 
to produce the most jarring discords. 

If so little regard is paid to nature when 
she knocks so powerfully at the breast, 
she must be altogether neglected and 
despised in her calmer mo(^ of serene 
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tranquillity, when nothing appears to 
•recommend her but simplicity, propriety, 
and innocence. A person must have 
delicate Veelings that can taste the 
celebrated repartee in Terence : “ Homo 
sum ; nihil human! a me alienum puto,** 

I am a man ; therefore think I have 
an interest in every thing that concerns 
humanity.” A clear blue sky, spangled 
with stars, will prove an insipid object to 
eyes accustomed to the glare of torches 
and tapers, gilding and glitter ; eyes that 
will turn with disgust from the green 
mantle of the spring, so gorgeously 
adorned with buds and foliage, flowers 
and blossoms, to contemplate a gaudy 
silken robe, striped and intersected with 
unfriendly tints, that fritter the masses 
light, and distract the vision, pinked into 
the most fantastic forms, flounced, and 
furbelowed, and fringed with all the 
littleness of art unknown to elegance. 

Those ears that are offended by the 
notes of the thrush, the blackbird, and 
the nightingale will be regal^i and 
ravished by the squeaking fiddle, touched 
by a musician who has no other genius 
than that which lies in his fingers : they 
will even be entertained witt the rattling 
of coaches, and the alarming knock by 
which the doors of fashionable people are 
so loudly distinguished. The sense of 
smelling that delig[hts in the scent of 
' excrementitious animal juices, such as 
musk, civet, and urinous ^Its, will loathe 
the fragrance of new mown hay, the 
sweetbrier, the honeysuckle, and the rose. 
The organs that are gratified with the 
taste of «jckly veal bled into a palsy, 

' cramnvod fowls, and dropsical brawn, peas 
without substance, peaches without taste, 
and pine-apples without flavour, will 
certainly nauseate.the native, genuine, andc| 
salutary taste of Welch beef, Banstead | 
mutton, and barn-door fowls, whose 
juices are concocted by a natural digestion, 
and whose flesh is consolidated by free 
ajr and exercise. In such ^ total per- 
version of the senses the ideas must be t 
misrepresented, the powers of the imagi- { 
nation disoidered, and the judment, of j 
consequence, unsbund. The disease is 
attended with a false appetite, which the 
natural food of the mind will not satisfy. 


It will prefer Ovid to Tibullus, and the 
rant of Lee to the tenderness of Otway. 
The soul sinks into a kind of sleepy 
idiotism, and is diverted by toys and 
baubles, which can .only be pleasing to 
the most superficial curiosity. It is 
enlivened by a quick succession of trivial 
objects, that glisten and dance before tlie 
eye, and, like an infant, is kemt awake 
and inspirited by the sound of a rattle. 
It must not only be dazzled and aroused, 
'but also cheated, hurried, and perplexed, 
by the artifice of deception, business, 
intricacy, and intrigue, — a kind of low 
jiiggle, which may be termed the leger- 
demain of genius. 

*In this state of depravity the mind 
cannot enjoy, nor indeed distinguish, the 
charms of natural and moral beauty and 
decorum. The ingenuous blush of native 
innocence, the plain language of ancient 
faith and sincerity, the cheerful resigna- 
tion to the will of Heaven, the mutual 
affection of the charities, the voluntary 
respect paid to superior dignity or station, 
the virtue of beneficence, extended even 
to the brute creation — nay, the very 
crimson glow of health, and swelling lines 
of beauty, are despised, detested, scorned, 
and ridiculed, as ignorance, rudeness, 
rusticity, and superstition. Tlius we see 
how moral and natural beauty are con- 
nected, and of what importance it is, 
even to the formation of taste, that the 
manners should be severely superintended. 
This is a task which ought to take the 
lead of science : for we will venture to 
say, that virtue is the foundation of taste ; 
or rather, that virtue and taste are built 
upon the same foundation of sensibility, 
and cannot be disjoined without offering 
violence to both. But virtue must be 
informed, and taste instructed ; otherwise 
they will both remain imperfect and 
ineffectual : 

Qui didicit patriae quid debeat, et quid amicis : 
Quo sit amore pemns, quo frater amandus, ct 
hospes ; 

Quod sit conscript!, quod judicis officium, quae. 
Partes in belluni missi dticis : ille profecto 
Reddere persona sdt convenientia cuique. 

K Hon. 

The critic who with nice discernment knou s 
Wltat to liis country and his friends he owes ; 
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How various nature warms the human breast, Taxes remit, and garrisons withdraw.” 

To love the parent, brother, friend, or guest ; The crowd, astonished half, and half informed. 
What the great functions of our judges are. Stared dubious round; some questioned, some 

Of senators, and generals sent to war ; ^ exclaimed, 

He can distinguish, with unerring art, (Like one who, dreaming between hojto and fear, 

The strokes peculiar to each diflerent part. Is lost in anxious joy,) ** Be that again— 

Francis. Be that again proclaimed distinct and loud ! 
mi j ^ j r X « Ix>ud and distinct it was again proclaimed ; 

Thus we see taste is composed of nature j And, still as midnight in the rural shade, 
improved by art, of feeling ^tutored by I When the gale slumbers, they the words devoured 

* 1. * Awhil,^ t-Vinm 


ESSAY XIII. 

Cultivation of Taste. 

Having explained what we conceive to 
be true taste, ^d in some measure 
accounted for the prevalence of vitiated 
taste, we should proceed to point out the 
most effectual manner in whicli a natural 


Awhile severe amazement held them mute, 

Then, bursting broad, the boundless shout 
heaven 

From many a thousand hearts ecstatic sprung * 
On every hand rebellowed to their joy 
The swelling .sea, the rock.s, and vocal lulls. — 
Like Bacchanals they flew, 

Each other straining in a strict embrace ; 

Nor strained a slave : and loud acclaims till night 
Round the proconsuls tent repealed rung. 


mosi ciieciuai manner m wmui a naiurai 1 m • ^ j *11. .i • r 

capacity may be improved into a delicacy L acemamted with the gemus of 

ofjudgment, and an intimate acquaintance V ^ dispos.t.on of 

v^-ith tLe Belles Lelt. es. We shall take it ^ 

for granted that proper means have been for an inextinguishable love of 

used to form the manners, and attach the freed;’™. . "othmg can he more affecting 
mind to virtue. The hci^t, cultivated by thanthisinslanceofgenerousmagnammity 
precept, and warned by example, improvii I 


with the Belles Lettres. We shall take it 
for granted that proper means have been 
used to form tlie manners, and attach the 
mind to virtue. The heart, cultivated by 


taste. By distinguishing the influence 
and scope of morality, and cherishing the 
ideas of benevolence, it acquires a habit 
of sympathy, which tenderly feels respon- 
sive, like the vibration of unisons, every 
touch of moral beauty. Hence it is that 
a man of a social heart, entendered by 
the practice of virtue, is awakened to the 
most pathetic emotions by every uncom- 
mon instance of generosity, compassion, 
and greatness of soul. Is there any man 


which 4 hey had so unfortunately lost. 

The mind of sensil)ility is equally struck 
by the generous confidence of Alexander, 
who drinks without hesitation the potion 
presented ly his physician Philip, even 
after he had received intimation that poison 
was Contained in the cup : a noble and 
pathetic .scene, which hath acquired new 
dignity and expression under the inimitable 
pencil of a Le Sueur. Humanity is melted 
into tears of Jlcnder admiration by the 
deportment of Henry IV. of France, while 


so dead to sentiment, so lost tohumanity, Vom^oikd iiim to 

astoreadunmovedthegeneroustehaviour , ^ f his capital. In 

of the Romans to the states of Greece, as 1 • v- , u..i. 


it is recounted by Livy, or embellished 
by Thomson in his poem of I.iberty? 
Speaking of Greece in the decline of her 


chastising his enemies, he co^kl not but 
remember they were his pcopl« ; and 
knowing they were reduced to the extre- 
mity of famine, he generously connived at 


SS he lavs"" 

^ ^ ® ^ ’ provision. Chancing one day to meet 

As at her I.sthmjan games— a fading pomp— peasants who had been detected in 

Her full assembled j'outh innumerous swarmed, 

On a tribunal raised Flaminius sat : practices as they were led to pecu- 

A victor he, from the deep phalanx pierced tion, they implored hiS clemency, declaring, 

Of iron-coated Maccdon, and back in the sight«of Heaven, they had no oUier 

way to procure .subsistence for their wives 
While alSlf thih SanibUiolfs'he’arit and children ; he pardoned them on the 

Possessed, the sudden trumpet, founding hoarse, spot, and giving them all the money 
Bade silence o’er the bright assemWy reign. ; that was in his purse, “ Henry of Beame 
Ihen thus a herald,-** 1 o the state^of Greece I • »> i,- . ** Ua/I liaoi 

The Roman peopie uncnnflned re.storc ■ T® ’u . more money 

Their countrws, cities, liberties, and laws ; i to afford, you should have it : go home to 


On a tribunal raised Flaminius sat : 

A victor he, from the deep phalanx pierced 
Of iron-coated Maccdon, and back 
The Grecian tyrant to his bounds repelled. 

In the high thoughtIe.ss gaiety of game. 

While sport alone their unambitious hearts 
Possessed, the sudden trumpet, founding hoarse, 
Bade silence o’er the bright assembly reign. 
Then thus a herald, — ** I'o the state%of Greece 
The Roman people uncnnflned restore 
Their countries, cities, liberties, and laws : 
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your families in peace ; and remember ungrateful countiy by a sentence of oslra- 
your duty to God and your allegiance to cism. He will be surprised to learn, that 
your sovereign/’ Tnnumerable examples one of his fellow-citizens, an illiterate 
of the safiie kind may be selected from artisan, bribed by his enemies, chancing 
history both ancient and modern, the study to meet him in the street without knowing 
of which we would therefore strenuously hisperson, desired he would write Aristides 
recommend. on 'his sheiy which was the method those 

Historical knowledge, indeed, becomes plebeians used to vote against delinquents), 
necessary on many other accounts, which when the innocent patriot wrote his own 
in its place we will explain : but as the name without complaint or expostulation, 
formation of the heart is of the hrst con- He will with equal astonishment applaud 
sequence, and should precede the cultiva- the inflexible integrity of Fabricius, who 
tion of the understanding, such striking preferred the poverty o&innodence to all 
instances of superior virtue ought to be the pomp of affluence with which .Pyrrhus 
culled for the perusal of the young pupil, endeavoured to seduce him from the arms 
who will read them with eagerness, dnd of his aiuntry. He will approve with 
revolve them with pleasure. Thus the trhnsport the noble generosity of his soul 
young mind becomes enamoured of morali in rejecting the proposal of that Prince’s 
beauty, and the passions are listed on the physician, who offered to take him off by 
side of humanity. Meanwhile, knowledge ! i>oison ; and in sending the caitiff bound 
of a different species will go hand in hand | to his sovereign, whom he would have so 
with the advances of morality, and the basely and cruelly betrayed, 
understanding be gradually extended. In reading the ancient authors, even for 
Virtue and sentiment reciprocally assist the purposes of school education, the 
each other, and both conduce Jtd the unformed taste will begin to relish the 
improvement of perception. While the irresistible energy, greatness, and sublimity 
scholar’s chief attention is employed in of Homer ; the serene majesty, the 
learning the Latin and Greek languages, melody, and pathos of Virgil ; the tender- 
and this is generally the task pf childhood ness of Sappho and Tibullus ; the elegance 
and early youth, it is even then the busi- and propriety of Terence ; the grace, 
ness of the preceptor to give his mind a vivacity, satire, and sentiment of Ploracc. 
turn for observation, to direct his powers Nothing will more conduce to the im- 
of discernment, to point out the distin- provement of the scholar in hisknowledge 
giiishing marks of character, and dwell j of the languages, as well as in taste and 
upon the charms of moral pd intellectual j morality, than his being obliged to trans- 
beauty, as they may chance to occur in i late choice parts and passages of the most 
the classics that are used for his instruction, approved classics, both poetry and prose. 
In reading Cornelius Nepos and Plutarch’s especially the latter: such as the orations 
Lives, evgn with a view to grammatical of Demosthenes and Isocrates, the treatise 
improvf^mei^t only, he will insensibly im- of Longinus on the Sublime, the Com- 
bibe, and learn to compare, ideas of great mentaries of Cmsar, the Epistles of Cicero 
importance. He. will become enamoured aud the younger Pliny, and the two cele- 
of virtue and patriotism, and acquire a brated speeches in the Catilinarian con- 
detestation for vice, cruelty, and corruption. spiracy by Sallust. By this practice he 
The perusal of the Roman story in the will become more intimate with the beauties 
works of Floras, Sallust, Livy, and Tacitus of the writing and the idioms of the laii- 
will , irresistibly engage his attention, guage from which. he translates; at tlie 
expand his conception,cherish his memory, same time, it will form his style, and, by 
exercise his jud^ent, and warm him with exercising his talent of expression, make 
a noble spirit of emulation. He will con- | him a more perfect master of his mother 
template wdth love and admiration the tongub. Cicero tells us, tbat in translating 
disinterested candour of Aristides, sur- two orations which the most celebrated 
named the Just, whom the guilty cabals orators of Greece pronounced against each 
of his rival Themistocles exiled from his other, he performed this task, not as a 
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servile interpreter, but as an orator; pre- 
serving the sentiments, forms, and figures 
of the original, but adapting the expression 
to the taste and manners of the Romans : 
“ In quibus non verbum pro verbo necesse 
habui reddere, sed genus omnium verboram 
vimque servavi,” — “in which I did not 
^ink it was necessary to translate literally 
word for word, but I preserved the natural 
and full scope of tHb whole. ” Of the same 
opinion was Horace, who says, in his Art 
of Poetry ; 

Nec verbum curabis reddere fidus 

Interpres 

Nor word for word translate with painful care. 

Nevertheless, in taking the liberty hdlre 
granted, we are apt to run into the other 
extreme, and substitute equivalent thoughts 
and phrases, till hardly any features of the 
original remain. The metaphors of figures, 
especially in poetry, ought to be as reli- 
giously preserved as the images of painting, 
which we cannot alter or exchange without 
destroying, or injuring at least, the cha- 
racter and style of the original. 

In this manner the preceptor will sow 
the seeds of that taste which will soon 
germinate, rise, blossom, and produce 
perfect fruit by dint of future care and 
cultivation. In order to restrain the 
luxuriancyof the young imagination, which | 
is apt to run riot, to enlarge the stock of 
ideas, exercise the reason, and ripen the 
judgment, the pupil must be engaged in 
the severer study of science. He must 
learn geometry, which Plato recommends 
for strengthening the mind, and enabling 
it to think with precision. He must be 
made acquainted with geography and 
chronology, and trace philosophy through 
all her branches. Without geography and 
chronology he will not be able to acquire 
a distinct idea of history; nor judge of the 
propriety of many interesting scenes, and 
a thousand allusions, that present them- 
selves in the works of genius. Nothing 
opens the mind so much as the researches 
of philosophy : they inspire us with sub- 
lime conceptions of the Creator, and sub- 
ject, as it were, all nature to our comfhand. 
These bestow that liberal turn mf thinking, 
and in a great measure contribsite to that 
universality in learning, by which a man 


of taste ought to be eminently distinguished. 
3ut history is the inexhaustible source 
from which he will derive his most useful 
knowledge respecting the process of the 
human mind, the constitution of govern- 
ment, the rise and decline of empires, the 
revolution of arts, the variety of character, 
and the vicissitudes of fortune. 

The knowledge of history enables the 
poet not only to paint characters, but also 
to describe magnificent and interesting 
scenes of battle and adventure. Not that 
the poet or painter ought to be restrained 
to the letter of historical truth. History 
represents what has really happened in 
nature ; the other arts exhibit what might 
have happened, with such exaggeration 
*of circumstance and feature as may be 
deemed an improvement on nature ; but 
this exaggeration must not be carried 
beyond the bounds of probability*; and 
these, generally speaking, the knowledge 
of history will ascertain. It would be 
extremely difficult,, if not impossible, to 
find i |nan actually existing, whose pro- 
portions should answer to those of the 
Greek statue distinguished by the name 
of the Apollo of Belvedere, or to produce 
a woman similar in proportion of parts to 
the other celebrated piece called the Venus 
de Medicis ; therefore it may be truly af- 
firmed, that they are not conformable to the 
real standard of nature: nevertheless, every 
artist will own, that they are the very arche- 
types of grace^ elegance, and symmetry; 
and every judging eye must behold them 
with admiration, as improvements on the 
lines and lineaments of nature. The truth 
is, the sculptor or statuary composed the 
various proportions in nature lrom«a great 
number of different subjects, every individ- 
ual of which he found imperfect or defeotive 
in some one particular, though beautiful in 
all the rest ; and from these observations, 
corroborated by taste and judgment, he 
formed an ideal pattern, according to 
which his idea was modelled, and pro- 
duced in execution. ^ 

Everybody knows the story of Zeuxis, 
the famous painter of Heraclea, who, 
according to Pliny, invented the chiaro 
oscurOf or disposition of light and shade, 
among the ancients, and excelled all his 
contemporaries in the chromatique, or art 
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of colouring. Tiiis great artist being 
employed to draw a perfect beauty in 
the character of Helen, to be placed in 
the templ<C of Juno, culled out five of the 
most beautiful damsels the city could pro- 
duce, and selecting what was excellent in 
each, combined them in one picture accord- 
ing to the predisposition of his fancy, so 
that it shone forth an amazing model of 
perfection. In like manner every man of 
genius, regulated by true taste, entertains 
in his imagination an ideal beauty, con- 
ceived and cultivated as an improvement 
upon nature: and this we refer to the 
article of invention. 

It is the business of art to imitate nature, 
but not with a servile pencil ; and to choose 
those attitudes and dispositions only which^ij 
are beautiful and engaging. With this 
view, we must avoid all disagreeable 
prospects of nature, which excite the ideas 
of abhorrence and disgust. F'or example, 
a painter would not find his account in 
exhibiting the resemblance of a dead car- 
case half consumed by vermin, or qf swine . 
wallowing in ordure, or of a beggar lousing [ 
himself on a dunghill, though these scenes ! 
should be painted never so naturally, and i 
all the world must allow that the scenes | 
were taken from nature, because the merit | 
of the imitation would be greatly over- | 
balanced by the vile choice of the artist. 
.There are nevertheless many scenes of 
horror which please in the representation, 
from a certain interesting greatness, which 
wc shall endeavour to explain when we | 
come to consider the sublime 

Were we to judge every production by 
the rigorpus rules of nature, we should 
vejcct the Iliad of Homer, the ilineid of i 
Virgil, and every celebrated tragedy of 
antkiuity and the present limes, because 
there is no such thing in nature as a Hector 
or Turnus talking in hexameter, or an 
Othello in blank verse: we should condemn 
the Hercules of Sophocles, and tlie Miser 
of Moliere, becau.se we never knew a hero 
so^gtrong as *the one, or a wretch so sordid 
as the other. But if we consider poetry 
as an elevation of natural dialogue, as a ; 
delightful vehicle for conveying the noblest | 
sentiments of heroism and patriot virtue, j 
to regale the sense with the sounds of, 
tnusical expression, while the fancy is ' 


ravished with enchanting images, and the 
heart warmed to rapture and ecstasy, we 
must allow that poetry is a perfection to 
which nature would gladly aspire ; and 
thal, though it surpasses, it does notdeviate 
from her, provided the characters are 
marked with propriety, and sustained by 
genius. Characters, therefore, both in 
poetry and painting, may be a little over- 
charged, or exaggerated, without offering 
violence to nature ; nay, they must be 
exaggerated in order to be striking, and 
to preserve the idea of imitation, whence 
the reader and spectator derive, in many 
instances, their chief delight. If we meet 
a common acquaintance in the street, we 
sde him without emotion ; but should we 
chance to spy his portrait well executed, 
we are struck witn pleasing admiration. 
In this case the pleasure arises entirely 
from the imitation. Wc every day hear 
unmoved the natives of Ireland and Scot- 
land speaking their own dialects ; but 
should an Englishman mimic cither, we 
are apt to burst out into a loud laugh of 
applause, being surprised and tickled by 
the imitation alone ; though, at the same 
time, we cannot but allow that the imitation 
is imperfect. We are more affected by 
reading Shakespeare’s description of Dover 
Cliff, and Otway’s picture of the Old Hag, 
than we should be were we actually placed 
on the summit of the one, or met in reality 
with such a beldame as the other ; because 
in reading these descriptions we refer to 
our own experience, and perceive, with 
surprise, the justness of the imitations. 
But if it is so close as to be mistaken 
for nature, the pleasure then will cease, 
because the /ilfiriaris, or imitation, no longer 
appears. 

Aristotle says, that all poetiy and music 
is imitation, whether epic, tragic, or comic, 
whether vocal or instrumental, from the 
pipe or the lyre. He observes, that in 
man there is a propensity to imitate, even 
from his infancy ; that the first perceptions 
of the mind are acquired by imitation ; and 
seems to think, that the jdeasure derived 
from imitation is the gratification of an 
appetite implanted by nature. We should 
rather thinji the pleasure it gives arises 
from the cnind’s contemplating that ex- 
cellency of art, which thus rivals nature, 
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and seems to vie with her in creating 
such a striking resemblance of her works. 
Thus the arts may be justly termed imi- 
tative, even in the article of invention: 
for, in forming a character, contriving an 
incident, and describing a scene, he must 
still keep nature in view, and refer e'^ery 
particular of his invention to Ifer standard ; 
otherwise his production will be destitute 
of truth and probability, without which 
the beauties of imitation cannot subsist 
It will be a monster of incongruity, such 
as Horace alludes to in the beginning of 
his Kpistlc to the Pisos : 

Humano capiti cervicem pictor equtnam 

i ungere si velit, et varias inditcere pluinas 
rndique collatis membris, ut turpiter atnini a 
Desinat in piscem inulier forniosa superne ; 
Spectatuni adinissi risum tencatis amici ? 

Suppose a painter to a human head 
Should join a horse’s neck, and wildly spread 
The various plumage of the feather’d kind 
O’er limbs of different beasts, absurdly join’d ; 

Or if he gave to view a beauteous maid, 

Above the waist with every charm array'd. 

Should a foul fish her lower parts unfold. 

Would you not laugh such pictures to behold ? 

The magazine of nature supplies all I 
those images which compose the most | 
beautiful imitations. This the artist 
examines occasionally, as he would con- 
sult a collection of masterly sketches; 
and selecting particulars for his purpose, 
mingles the ideas with a kind of en- 
thusiasm, or Btiovj which is that gift 
of Heaven we call genius, and finally 
})roduces such a whole as commands 
admiration and applause. 

ESSAY XIV. 

Origin of Poetry, 

The study of polite literature is generally . 
supposed to include all the liberal arts of j 
poetry, painting, sculpture, music, elo- ! 
quence, and architecture. All these arc^i 
founded on imitation; and all of them 
mutually assist and illustrate each other. 
But as painting, sculpture, music, and 
architecture cannot be perfectly attained 
without long practice of manual operation, 
we shall distinguish them from poetry 
and eloquence,^. which depend entirely on 
the faculties of the mind; and on these 
last, as on the arts which immediately 
constitute the Belles Letlres, %mploy our 
attention in the present inquiry : or, if it | 


; should run to a greater length than we 
I propose, it shall be confined to poetry 
I alone; a .subject that comprehends in its 
I full extent the province of ta^e, or what 
I is called polite literature; and differs 
essentially from eloquence, both in its 
end and origin. 

Poetry sprang from ease, and was con- 
secrated to pleasure; whereas eloquence 
I arose from necessity, and aims at convic- 
tion. When we say poetry sprang from 
ease, perhaps we ought to except that 
species of it which owed its rise to inspi- 
ration and enthusiasm, and properly 
longeil to the culture of religion. In the 
first ages of mankind, and even in the 
I original state of nature, the unlettered 
mind must have been struck with sublime 
conceptions, with admiration and awe, by 
those great phenomena winch, though 
every -day repeated, can never be viewed 
without internal emotion. Those would 
break forth in exclamations expressive of 
the passion produced, whether surj>rise 
or (^q;titude, terror or exultation. 'I'he 
rising, the apparent course, the setting, 
and seeming renovation of the sun ; the 
revolution of light and darkness ; the 
splendour, ^ange, and circuit of the moon, 
and the canopy of heaven besiwingled with 
stars, must have produced expressions of 
wonder and adoration. “ O glorious lu- 
minary! great eye of the world! source 
of that light which guides my steps! of 
that heat whi^h wai-ms me when chilled 
w'ith cold ! of that influence which cheers 
the face of nature ! whither dost thou re- 
tire eveiy evening with the shades ? Whence 
dost thou spring every morni^«with reno 
vated lustre and riever-fading*gloi^? Axt 
not thou the ruler, the creator, the god 
of all that I behold? I adore thee, as thy 
child, thy slave, thy suppliant! I crave 
thy protection, and the continuance of 
thy goodness ! Leave me not to perish 
with cold, or to wander solitary in utter 
darkness ! Return, return, after thy wonted 
absence: drive before thee the gl^my 
clouds that would obscure the mce of 
nature. The birds begin to warble, and 
every animal is filled with gladness at thy 
approach : even the trees, the herbs, and 
the flowers seem to rejoice with freshei 
beauties, and send forth a grateful incense 
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to thy power, whence their origin is de- 
Tiv^ I ” A number of individuals, inspired 
with the same ideas, would join in these 
orisons, wUch would be accompanied with 
corresponding gesticulations of the body. 
They would be improved by practice, and 
grow regular from repetition. The sounds 
and gestures would naturally fall into 
measured cadence. Thus the song and 
dance would be produced ; and a system 
of worship being formed, the muse would 
be consecrated to the purposes of religion. 

Hence those forms of thanksgivings 
and litanies of supplication with which 
the religious rites of all nations, even the 
most barbarous, are at this day celebrated 
in every quarter of the known world. 
Indeed, this is a circumstance in which 
all nations surprisingly agree, how much 
soever they may differ in every other 
article of laws, customs, manners, and 
religion. The ancient Eg)q:)tians cele- 
brated the festivals of their god Apis with 
hymns and dances. The superstition 
of the Greeks, partly derived from the 
EgjqDtians, abounded with poetical cere- 
monies, such as choruses ancl hymns, sung 
and danced at their apotheoses, sacrifices, 
games, and divinations. T^ie Romans 
had their Carmen Seculare 'and Salian 
priests, who on certain festivals sung and 
danced through the streets of Rome. 
The Israelites were famous for this 
kind of exultation: “And Miriam, the 
prophetess, the sister of Aaron, took a 
timbrel in her hand, and all the women 
went out after her, with timbrels and with 
dances, and Miriam answered them. Sing 
ye to thg Lord,” &c. — “ And David 
danced ,,bef6re the Lord with all his 
might.” The psalms composed by this 
monarch, the songs of Deborah and Isaiah, 
are farther confirmations of what we have 
advanced. 

From the Phoenicians the Greeks bor- 
rowed the cursed Orthyan song, when 
they sacrificed their children to Diana. 
The poetry of the bards constituted great 
pafFor the religious ceremonies among 
the Gauls and Britons ; and the carousals 
of the Goths were religious institutions, 
celebrated with songs of triumph. The 
Mahometan Dervise dances to the sound 
of the flute, and whirls himself round until 


he grows giddy, and falls into a trance. 
The Mara&>us compose hymns in praise 
of Alla. The Chinese celebrate their 
grand festivals with processions of idols, 
songs, and instrumental music. The Tar- 
tars, Samoiedes, Laplanders, Negroes, 
eveh the Caffres called Hottentots, solem- 
nize their Worship (such as it is) with 
songs and dancing ; so that we may 
venture to say poetry is the universal 
vehicle in which all nations have expressed 
iheir most sublime conceptions. 

Poetry was, in all app^iUrance, previous 
to any concerted plan of worship, and to 
every established system of legislation. 
When certain individuals, by dint of 
superior prowess or understanding, had 
acquired the veneration of their fellow 
savages, and erected themselves into 
divinities on the ignorance and superstition 
of mankind ; then mythology took place, 
and such a swarm of deities arose, as pro- 
duced a religion replete with the most 
shocking absurdities. Those whom their 
su]>eriot talents had deified were found to 

of human nature f and, in all probability, 
their votaries were glad to find such ex- 
amples, to countenance their own vicious 
inclinations. Thus fornication, incest, 
rape, and even bestiality, were sanctified 
by the amours of Jupiter, Pan, Mars, 
Venus, and Apollo. Theft was patronized 
by Mercury, drunkenness by Bacchus, and 
cruelty by Diana. The same heroes 
and legislators, those who delivered their 
country, founded cities, established socie- 
ties, invented useful arts, or contributed 
in any eminent degree to the security and 
happiness of their fellow-creatures, were 
inspired by the same lusts and appetites 
which domineered among the inferior 
classes of mankind ; therefore every vice 
incident to human nature was celebrated 
in the worship of one or other of these 
divinities, and every infirmity consecrated 
by public feast and solemn sacrifice. In 
these institutions the Poet bore a principal 
share. It was his genius that contrived 
the plan, that executed the form of wor- 
ship, stnd recorded in verse the origin and 
adventures ef their gods and demigods. 
Hence the«mpurities and horroxs of cer- 
tain rites ; the groves of Paphos and Baal- 
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Pcor ; the oi^es of Bacchus ; the human 
sacrifices to Moloch and Diana. Hence 
the theogony of Hesiod ; the theology of 
Homer; and those innumerable maxims 
scattered through the ancient poets, in- 
viting mankind to*gratify their sensual 
appetites, in imitation of the gods, 
were certainly the best judges of hap- 
piness. It is well known that Plato 
expelled Homer ffom liis commonwealth 
on account of the infamous characters by 
wliich he has distinguished his deities, as 
well as for soi^e depraved sentiments 
which he found diffused through the course j 
of the Iliad and Odyssey. C'icero enters | 
into the spirit of Plato, and exclaims, in 
his first book DeNatura Deoriim: — “ Nfec 
nuilta absunliora sunt ea quae, poetarum j 
vocibus fusa, ipsa suavitate nocuerunt: ‘ 
qui et ira inflammatos et libidine furentes 
induxerunt Deos, feceruntque ut eorum 
bella, pugnas, praclia, vulnera videremus ; 
odia prseterea, dissidia, discordias, ortus, 
interritus, querelas, lamcntationcs, effusas 
in Omni intempcrantili libidines, aduTteria, 
vincula, cum humano genere concubitus, i 
mortalesque ex immortali procreatos.” — | 
“ Nor are those things much more absurd ; 
which, flowing from' the poet’s tongue, = 
have done mischief even by the sweetness 
f>f his expression. The poets have intro- i 
duced gods inflamed with anger and ; 
enraged with lust; and even produced l 
before our eyes their wars, their wrang- i 
ling, their duels, and their wounds. They i 
have exposed, besides, their antipatiiies, ! 
animosities, and dissensions; their origin ' 
and death ; their complaints and lamenta- ' 
lions ; their appetites indulged to all man- 
ner of excess, their adulteries, their fetters, 
their amorous commerce with the human 
species, and from immortal parents derived 
a mortal offspring.” ^ 

As the festival of the gods necessarily 
produced good cheer, which often carried 
to riot and debaucheiy, mirth of conse- 
quence prevailed; and this was always 
attended with buffoonery. Taunts and 
jokes, and raillery and repartee, would 
n'ecessarily ensue ; and individuals would 
contend for the victory in wit and genius. 
These contests would in time*be reduced 
to some regulations, for the entertainment j 
of the people thus assembled, and Sbme • 


prize would be decreed to him who was 
judged to excel his rivals. The oandidates 
for fame and profit being thus stimulated, 
would task their talents, an<# naturally 
recommend these alternate recriminations 
to the audience by clothing them with a 
kind of poetical measure, which shoiikl 
bear a near resemblance to prose. Thus, 
as the solemn service of the day was com- 
{x>sed in the most sublime species of poetry, 
such as the ode or hymn, the subsequent 
altercation was carried on in iambics, and 
gave rise to satire. We are told by the 
Stagirite, that the highest species of poetry 
was employed in celebrating great actions, 
but the humbler sort used in this kind of 
contention ; and that in the ages of anti- 
quity there w'ere some bards that professed 
heroics, and some that pretended to 
iambics only. 

Of iikv iipoitK&iff ol 8^ idfifitap iroirirai. 

To these rude beginnings we not only 
owe the birth of satire, but likewise the 
origim of dramatic poetry. Tragedy her- 
self vfhich afterwards attained to such 
dignity as to rival the epic muse, was at 
first no other than a trial of crambo, or 
iambics, between two peasants, and a goat 
was the prizt, as Horace calls it, vile certa- 
men ob hirenm^ “ a mean contest for a he- 
goat.” Hence the name rpay^Sia, signi- 
fying the goat-song, from rpdyos, hircus^ 
and carmen. 

Carmine qiii tragico vilem certavit ob hircum, 
Mox etiam agresfb.H satyros nudavit, ct asper 
liicolumi gi'avitate jocum tentavit eo, quod 
Illecebris crat et gratft novitate morandus 
Spectator, functusque sacris, ct potus et exiex. 

^ Horace. 

The tragic bard, a goat his humbl^riz^ 

Hade .satyrs naked and uncouth arise ; 

His nuisc severe, .secure and undismayed, 

The rustic joke in solemn strain convey’d ; 

For novelty alone he knew could charm 
A lawless crowd, with wine and feasting warm. 

Satire, then, was originally a clownish 
dialogue in loose iambics, so called because 
the actors were disguised like satyrs, who 
not only retited the praises of Bacchus or 
some other deity, but interspersed their 
hymns with sarcastic jokes and altercation. 
Of this kind is the Cyclop of Euripides, 
in which Ulysses is the principal actor. 
The Romans also had their Aiellante, or 
interludes, of the same nature, so called 
T£3 
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from the city of Atella^ where they were 
first acted ; but these were highly ])olished 
in comparison of the original entertainment, 
which wa^ialtogether rude and innocent. 
Indeed the Cyclop itself, though composed 
by the accomplished Euripides, abounds 
with such impurity as ought not to appear 
on the stage of any civilized nation. 

It is very remarkable that the Alcllantc, 
which were in effect tragi-comedies, grew 
into such esteem among the Romans, that 
the performers in these pieces enjoyed 
several privileges which were refused to 
the ordinary actors. They were not . 
obliged to unmask, like the other players, 
when their action was disagreeable to the 
audience. They were admitted into the 
army, and enjoyed the privileges of free 
citizens, without incurring that disgrace 
wliich was affixed to the characters of i 
other actors. The poet Laberius, who i 
was of equestrian order, being pressed by • 
Julius Caesar to act a part in his own per- 1 
forniance, complied with great reluctance, ! 
and complained of the dishonour had ' 
incurred in his prologue, preserved by 
Macrobius, which is one of the most 
elegant morsels of antiquity. 

Tragedy and comedy flowed from the 
same fountain, though their streams were 
soon divided. The same entertainment 
which, under the name of tragedy, was 
rudely exhibited by clowns, for the prize 
of a goat, near some rural altar of Bacchus, 
assumed the appellation of ^comedy when 
it was transferred into cities, and repre- 
sented with a little more decorum in a 
cart or waggon that strolled from street to 
street, as tjie name Kafitp^la implies, being 
derivedefrorfi irfiJ.uij, a street, and a 
poem. To this origin Horace alludes in 
these lines : 

Dicitur et plaustris vexisse poemata Thespis, 

Quae canerent agerentque peruncti faecibus ora. 

Thespis, inventor of dramatic art, 

Convey’d his vajp'ant actors in a cart : 

High o’er the crowd the mimic tribe appear’d. 

And play’d 'kad sung, with Ices of wine 
« smear’d. * 

Thespis is called the inventor of the 
dramatic art, because he raised the subject 
from clownish altercation to the character 
and exploits of some hero : he improved 
the language and versification, and relieved 


the chorus by the dialogue of two actors. 
This was the first advance towards that 
consummation of genius and art, which 
constitutes what is now called a perfect 
! tragedy. The next great improver was 
I vEschylus, of whom the same critic says : 

Post htinc personae pallaeque repertor honestae 

A^lschylus, ct mudicis iiistravit pulpita tignis ; 

Et docuit magnumque lo^ui nitique cothumu. 

Then iEschylus a decent vizard used, 

. Built a low stage, the flowing robe diffused : 

In language more sublime the actors rage. 

And in the graceful buskin tread the stage. 

The dialogue which Thespis introduced 
was called the Episode, bccau.se it was au 
addition to the former subject, namely, 
thb praises of Bacchus ; so that now tragedy 
consisted of two distinct parts, indepen- 
dent of each other ; the old recitative^ 
which was the chorus^ sung in honour of 
the gods ; and the ‘episode^ which turned 
upon the adventures of some hero. This 
episode being found very agreeable to the 
people, ilischylus, who lived about half a 
century after Thespis, still improved the 
drama, united the chorus to the episode, 
so as to make them both parts or mcmbei*s 
I of one fable, multiplied the actors, con- 
I trived the stage, and introduced the deco- 
I rations of the theatre ; so that Sophocles, 
j who succeeded yEschylus, had but one 
step to surmount in order to bring the 
drama to perfection. Thus tragedy was 
gradually detached from its original insti- 
tution, which was entirely religious. The 
priests of Bacchus loudly complained of 
this innovation by means of the episode, 
which was foreign to the intention of the 
! chorus ; and hence arose the proverb of 
j Nihil ad Dionysium^ “Nothing to the 
j purpose.^’ Plutarch himself mentions the 
episode as a perversion of tragedy from 
,lhe honour of the gods to the passions of 
men. But notwithstanding all opposition, 
the new tragedy succeeded to admiration ; 
because it was found the most pleasing 
vehicle of conveying moral truths, of 
meliorating the heart, and extending the 
interests of humanity. 

Comedy, according to Aristotle, is the 
younger sister of Tragedy. As the first 
originally turned upon the praises of the 
: gods, the hitter dwelt on the follies and 
! vices of mankind. Such, we mean, was 
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t!ie scope of that species of poetry which 
acquired the name of comedy, in contra- 
diction to the tragic muse; for in the 
beginning they were the same. The 
foundation upon which comedy was built 
we have already explained to be the prac- 
tice of satirical repartee or altercation^ in 
which individuals exposed tile follies and 
frailties of each other on public occasions 
of worship and feitivity. 

The first regular plan of comedy is said 
to have been the Mar^iit's of Homer, ex- 
posing the idleness and folly of a worthless 
character; but*of this performance we 
have no remains. That division which 
is termed the Ancient Comedy Mongs to 
the labours of Eupolis, Cratinus, adid 
Aristophanes, who were contemporaries, 
and flourished at Athens about four hun- 
dred and thirty years l^fore the Christian 
era. Such was the licence of the muse 
at this period, that, far from lashing vice 
in general characters, she boldly exhibited 
the exact portrait of every individual who 
had rendered himself remarkable or noto- 
rious by his crimes, folly, or debauchery. 
She assumed every circumstance of his 
external appearance, his very attire, air, 
manner, and even his name; according 
to the obser\"ation of Horace, 

-Poet* 

— ; ; quorum comoedia prisca vironim cst ; 

Si quis erat dignus describi, c^uod malus, aut fur, 
Quod moechus foret, aut sicanus, aut alioqui 
1* amosus, multa cum libertate notabant. 

The comic poets, in its earliest age, 

Who form’d the manners of the Grecian stage — 
Was there a villain who might justly clairii 
A better right of being damn’d to fame. 

Rake, cut-throat, thief, whatever was his crime, 
They boldly stigmatized the wretch in rhyme. 
Eupolis is said to have satirized Alcibiades 
in this manner, and to have fallen a sacri- 
fice to the resentment of that powerful 
Athenian : but others say he was drowned 
in the Hellespont, during a war against 
the Lacedemonians; and that in con- 
sequence of this accident the Athenians 
passed a decree, that no poet should ever 
bear arms. 

The comedies of Cratinus are recom- 
mended by Quintilian for their eloquence ; 
and Plutarch tells us, that even Pericles 
himself could not escape the censure of 
this poet. • 

Aristophanes, of whom there are eleven 


comedies still extant, enjoyed such a pre- 
eminence of reputation, that the Athe- 
nians, by a public decree, honoured him 
with a crown made of a consc|rated olive 
tree, which grew in the citadel, for his 
care and success in detecting and exposing 
the vices of those who governed the com- 
monwealth. Yet this poet, whether im- 
pelled by mere wantonness of genius, or 
actuated by malice and envy, could not 
refrain from employing the shafts of his 
ridicule against Socrates, the most vener- 
able character of I’agan antiquity. In 
the comedy of The Clouds this virtuous 
philosopher was exhibited on the stage, 
under his own name, in a cloak exactly 
resembling that which Socrates wore, in 
a mask modelled from liis features, dis- 
puting publicly on the nature of right 
and wrong. ITiis w^as undoubtedly an 
instance of the most flagrant licentious- 
ness ; and what renders it the more extra- 
ordinary, the audience received it with 
great applause, even while Socrates him- 
sclPsat publicly in the theatre. The tinlh 
I is, thS Athenians were so fond of ridicule, 

I that they relished it even when emf)loyed 
against the gods themselves, some of 
whose characters w^ere very roughly 
handled b)r Aristophanes and his rivals 
in reputation. 

We might here draw a parallel between 
the inhabitants of Athens and the natives 
of England in point of constitution, genius, 
and disposition. Athens was a free state 
like England? that piqued itself upon the 
influence of the democracy. Like Eng- 
land, its wealth and strength depended 
upon its maritime power ; and it generally 
acted as umpire in the disi^eS that arose 
among its neighbours. The jJbople of 
Athens, like tliose of England, were re- 
markably ingenious, and made great pro- 
gress in the arts and sciences. They 
excelled in poetry, history, philosophy, 
mechanics, and manufactures ; they were 
acute, discerning, <lisputatious, fickle, wa- 
vering, ragh, and combustible, and, above 
all other nations in Europe, addictwd to 
ridicule; a character which the English 
inherit in a veiy remarkable degree. 

If we may judge from the writings of 
Aristophanes, his chief aim was to gratify 
the spleen and excite the mirth of his 
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'audience ; of an audience, too, that would 
seem to have been uninformed by taste, 
and altogether ignorant of decorum ; for 
liis pieces tare replete with the most ex- 
travagant absurdities, virulent slander, 
impiety, impurities, and low buffooneiy. 
The comic muse, not contented with being 
allowed to make free with the gods and j 
philosophers, applied her scourge so se- 
verely to the magistrates of the common- 
wealth, that it was thought proper to 
restrain her within bounds by a law, 
enacting, that no person should be stig- 
matized under hLs real name; and thus 
the chorus was silenced. In order to 
elude the penalty of this law, and gratify 
the taste of the people, the poets began 
to substitute fictitious names, under which 
they exhibited particular characters in 
such lively colours, that the resemblance 
could not possibly be mistaken or over- 
looked. This practice gave rise to what 
is called the Middle Comedy^ which was ] 
but of short duration ; for the legislature, j 
perceiving that the first law had not re- , 
moved the grievance against which it was 
rovided, issued a second ordinance, for- | 
idding, under severe penalties, any real | 
or family occurrences to be represented. | 
This restriction was the immdliate cause | 
of improving comedy into a general mirror, 
held forth to reflect the various follies and 


' says an orator should be vehemens ut 
! procella, excitatus ut torrens, incensus ut 

* fulmen : tonat, fulgurat, et rapidis elo- 

• quentiae fluctibus cuncta proruit et pro- 
turbat.” — “ Violent as a tempest, im- 
petuous as a torrent, Und glowing intense 
like the red bolt of heaven, he thunders, 

' lightens, ovA-throws, and bears down all 
before him, by the irresistible tide of elo- 
quence.” This is the ntens divinior atque 
os niagna sonaturum of Horace. This is 
the talent, 

Meuin qui pectus inrniter angit, 

Irritat, mulcet, falsis terroribus iniplet, 

Ut magus. 

With passions not my own who fires my heart ; 

Who with unreal terrors fills my breast, . 

As with a magic infiueuce possess’d. 

We are told that Michael Angelo Buo- 
naroti used to work at his statues in a fit 
of enthusiasm, during which he made the 
fragments of the stone fly about him with 
surprising violence. The celebrated Lully 
being one day blamed for setting nothing 
to music but the languid vei-ses of Qui- 
nault, was animated with the reproach, 
and running in a fit of enthusiasm to his 
harpsichord, sung in recitative and ac- 
companied four pathetic lines from the 
Iphigenia of Racine, with such expression 
as filled the hearers with astonishment 
and horror. 


foibles incident to human nature ; a species 
of writing called the A^eze/ Comedy^ in- 
troduced by Diphilus and Menander, of 
whose works nothing but a lew fragments 
remain. 

ESSAY XV. 

jPoeiry dt^HKguished from other Writing. 
Having communicated our sentiments 
toucl\ing the origin of poetry, by tracing 
tragedy and comedy to their common 
source, we shall now endeavour to point 
out the criteria by which poetry is dis- | 
tinp^ished from every other species of j 
writing. In common with otner arts, I 
such as statuaiy and painting, ^ compre- I 
henda imitation, invention, composition, | 
and enthusiasm. Imitation is indeed the 
basis of all the liberal arts ; invention and 
enthusiasm constitute genius, in whatever , 
manner it may be dismayed. Eloquence 
of all sorts admits of enthusiasm. Tully 


Though versification be one of the cri- 
teria that distinguish poetry from prose, 
yet it is not the sole mark of distinction. 
Were the histories of Polybius and Livy 
simply turned into verse, they would not 
become poems; because they would be 
destitute of those figures, embellishments, 
and flights of imagination, which display 
the poet’s art and invention. On the other 
j hand, we have many productions that 
jj^stly lay claim to the title of poetiy, 
without having the advantage of versifica- 
tion ; witness the Psalms of David, the 
Song of Solomon, with many beautiful 
hymns, descriptions, and rhapsodies, to 
be found in different parts of the Old 
Testament, some of them the immediate 
production of divine in.spiration ; witness 
the CeKic fragments which have lately 
appeared in«the English language, and 
are certainl^veplete with poetical merit. 
But though good versification alone will not 
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constitute poetry, bad versification alone 
will certainty degrade and render disgustful 
thesublimest sentiments and finest flowers 
of imagination. This humiliating power 
of bad verse appears in many translations 
of the ancient poetf ; in Ogilby’s Homer, 
Trapp’s Virgil, and frequently in Crerfch’s 
Horace. This last indeed if not wholly 
devoid of spirit ; but it seldom rises above 
mediocrity, and, fts Horace says, 

Mediocribus esse poetis 

Non homines, non Di, non concessere cohimnae. 

But God, and raanfand lettered post denies, 

That Poets ever are of middling size. 

How is that beautiful ode beginning 
with yustum et tenacem propositi viruni 
chilled and tamed by the following trans- 
lation : 

He who by principle is sway’d, 

In truth and justice still the same. 

Is neither of the crowd afraid, 

I'hough civil broils the state inflame ; 

Nor to a haughty tyrant’s frown will sump. 

Nor to a raging storm, when all the winds are up. 

Should nature with convuLsions shake, 

Struck with the fiery bolts of Jove, 

The final doom and dreadful crack 
Cannot bis constant courage move. | 

That long Alexandrine — Nor to a 
raging storm, when all the winds are up,” 
is drawling, feeble, swoln with a pleonasm 
or tautology, as well as deficient in the 
rhyme ; and as for the ** dreadful crack,” 
in the next stanza, instead of exciting 
terror, it conveys a low and ludicrous 
idea. How much more elegai^t and 
energetic is this paraphrase of the same 
ode, inserted in one of the volumes of 
Hume’s History of England: 

The man whose mind, on virtue bent. 

Pursues some greatly good intent 
With undiverted aim. 

Serene beholds the ang^ crowd ; 

Nor can their clamours fierce and loud 
His stubborn honour tame. 

Nor the proud tyrant’s fiercest threat. 

Nor storms that from their dark retreat 
The lawless surges wake ; 

Nor Jove’s dread bolt, that shakes the pole. 
The firmer purpose of his sou* 

With all Its powers can shake. 

Should nature’s frame in ruins fall, , 

And chaos o’er the sinking ball 
Resume primeval .sway, « 

His courage chance and fate defies, ^ 

Nor feels the wreck of earth and skies 
Obstruct its destined way. 


I If poetry exists independent of versifi- 
I cation, it will naturally be asked, how 
j then is it to be distinguished ? Undoubt- 
! edly by its own peculiar expfession : it 
has a language of its own, which speaks 
so feelingly to the heart, and so pleasingly 
to the imagination, that it.s meaning can- 
not possibly be misunderstood by any 
person of delicate sensations. It is a 
species of painting with words, in which 
the figures are happily conceiv^, ingeni- 
ously arranged, affectingly expressed, and 
I recommended with all the warmth and 
harmony of colouring : it consists of 
imagery, description, metaphors, similes, 
and sentiments, adapted with propriety 
to the subject, so contrived and executed 
as to soothe the ear, surprise and delight 
the fancy, mend and melt the heart, 
elevate the mind, and please the under- 
standing. According to Flaccus t 
Aut prodessc volunt, aut delectare poetae ; 

Aut simul et jucunda et idonea dicere vitae. 

Poets would profit or delight mankind, ^ 

Ari<rwith th’ amusing show tli’ instructive join'd. 

Omne tulit punctum, qui miscuit utile dulci, 
Lecturem delectandu pariterque monendo. 

Profit and pleasure mingled thus with art, 

To soothe the fancy and improve the heart. 

Tropes Ind figures are likewise liberally 
used in rhetoric ; and some of the most 
celebrated orators have owned themselves 
much indebted to the poets. Theophrastus 
expressly recommends the poets for this 
purpose. From their source the spirit 
and energy (Jlf the pathetic, the sublime, 
and the beautiful, are derived. But these 
figures must be more sparingly used in 
rhetoric than in poetry* and^ even then 
mingled with argumentatiofl, an^ a detail 
of facts, altogether different from poetical 
narration. The poet, instead of pimply 
relating the incident, strikes off a glowing 
picture of the scene, and exhibits it in the 
most lively colours to the eye of the 
imagination. “ It is reported that Homer 
was blind,” says Tully in his TusctikA* 
Questions; “yet his poetry is no other than 
painting. What country, what cffftiate, 
what ideas, battles, commotions, and con- 
tests of men, as well as of wild beasts, has 
he not painted in such a manner, as to 
bring before our eyes those very scenes 
which he himself could not behold ? ” We 
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cannot, therefore, subscribe to the opinion 
of s>ome ingenious critics, who have blamed 
Mr. Pope for deviating in some instances 
from the siijiplicity of Homer, in his trans- 
lation of the Iliad and Odyssey. For 
example, the Grecian bard says simply 
“ the sun rose;” and his translator gives us a 
beautiful picture of the sun rising. Homer 
mentions a person who played upon the 
lyre; the translator sets him before us 
warbling to the silver strinjrs. If this be a 
deviation, it is at the same time an improve- 
ment. Homer himself, as Cicero observes 
above, is full of this kind of painting, and 
particularly fond of description, even in 
situations where the action seems to require 
haste. Neptune, observing from Samo- 
thrace the discomfiture of the (Grecians 
before Troy, flies to their assistance, and 
might have l)een wafted thither in half a 
line; but the bard describes him, first, 
descending the mountain on which he sat ; 
secondly, striding towards his palace at 
/EgsUf and yoking his horses ; thirdly, he 
describes him putting on his armour ; dnd, 
lastly, ascending his car, and driving along 
the surface of the sea. Far from being 
disgusted by these delays, we are delighted 
with the particulars of the description. 
Nothing can be more sublimfi than the 
circumstance of the mountainV trembling 
beneath the footsteps of an immortal : 

— . Tp^/ic y oip4a fioKpdL Ka\ 

notralv ihr* dBeufdroia't Tloa^iUdwyos Uvros, 
But his passage to the Grecian fleet is 
altogether transporting : 

5* Kv/uar, a. r. 

He mounts the car, the golden scourge applies, 
He sits superlbrj|,and the chariot flies ; 

Hit* whirli»g wheels the glassy surface sweep ; 

Th* enormous monsters, rolling o’er the deep. 
Gambol around him* on the watery way, 

And hehvy whales in awkward measures play : 
The sea subsiding spreads a level plain. 

Exults and crowns the monarch or the main ; 

The parting waves before his coursers fly ; 

The wond’ring waters leave his axle dry. 

With great veneration for the memory of 
Mr. Pope, we cannot help objecting to 
some\mes of this translation. We have 
no idea of th^ sea's exulting and crowning 
Neptune, after it had subsided into a lev^ 
plain. There is no such image in the 
orimnal. 1 Tomer says, the whales exulted, 
and knew, or owned their king; and tliat 


the sea parted with joy: yjiBoardvri 8c 
daKdaffa Bttiraro. Neither is there a word 
of the wondering waters: we therefore 
think the lines might be thus altered to 
advantage : 

They knew and own’d the monarch of the main : 
'I'lie'sea subsiding spreads a level plain ; 

The curling wJres Wore his coursers fly ; 

I The parting surface leaves his brazen axle dry. 

Besides the metaphor^^ similes, and allu- 
sions of poetry, there is an infinite variety 
of tropes, or turns of expression, occasion- 
ally disseminated through^orks of genius, 
which serve to animate the whole, and 
distinguish the glowing effusions of real 
inspiration from the cold efforts of mere 
science. These tropes consist of a certain 
happy choice and arrangement of words, 
by which ideas are artfully disclosed in a 
great variety of attitudes ; of epithets, and 
compound epithets; of sounds collected 
in order to echo the sense conveyed ; of 
apostrophes ; and, above all, the enchant- 
ing use of the prosopopoeia, which is a kind 
of magic, by which the poet gives life and 
motion to every inanimate part of nature. 
Homer, describing the wrath of Agamem- 
non, in the first book of the Iliad, strikes 
off a glowing image in two words : 

6’ ol irvpX A.a/iircTJwFTi itieniv, 

—and from his eyeballs flasKd tke living fire. 
This indeed is a figure which has been 
copied by Virgil, and almost all the poets 
of every age , — oculis micat acribus igftis 
— ignescunt irae : auris dolor ossibus 2 SiS!&\, 
Milton, describing Satan in hell, says, 

With head uplift above the wave, and eye 
That sparkling blazed-— 

— He spake : and to confirm his words out flew' 
Millions of flaming swords, drawn from the 
thighs 

Of mighty cherubim. The sudden blaze 
Yzx round illuminedYe ^ — 

There are certain words in every lan- 
guage particularly adapted to the poetical 
expression ; some from the image or idea 
they convey to the imagination, and some 
from the effect they have upon the ear. 
The first are X.Tv\y figurtUive ; the others 
may be called eniphoHcal. Rollin observes 
that Virgil has, upon many occasions, 
poetized (if we may be allowed the expres- 
sion) a whole sentence by means of the 
same wonl, which is pmaere. 
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^tc iiieic, felix quondam i>ecus, ite capelUe ; 
Non ego vos posthac, viridi projectus in antro, 
Dumosa pendere procul de rupe videlxt. 

At ease reclined beneath the verdant shade, 

No more sha" 1 behold my happy flock 
Aloft Aang^ browsiug^on the tufted rock. 

Here the word pendere wonderfully .im- 
proves the landscape, and^ renders the 
whole passage beautifully picturesque. 
The same figurative verb we meet with in 
many different parts of the i^neid. 

Hi summo fluctu fendent^ his unda dehiscefts 
Terram inter fluctus aperit. 

These on the mountain billow hung; to those 
The yawnittg waves the yellow sand disclose. 

In this instance the words pendent and 
de/iiscensy hung and yawning^ are equally 
poetical. Addison seems to have had this 
passage in his eye when he wrote his 
Hymn, which is inserted in the Spectator : 

— For though in dreadful worlds we huftg. 
High on the broken wave. 

And in another piece of a like nature in 
the same collection : 

ITiy providence my life sustain’d. 

And all my wants redress’d, 

When in the silent womb 1 lay, 

And hung upon the breast 

.Shakespeare, in his admired description 
of Dover cliff, uses the same expression : 

half way down 

Hangs one that gathers samphire— dreadful 
trade ! 

Nothing can be more beautiful than the 
following picture, in which Miltoh has 
introduced the same expressive tint : 

^ he, on his side 

Leaning, half raised, with looks of cordial love 
Hung over her enamour'd. 

We shall give one example more from 
Viigil, to show in what a variety of scene^^ 
it may appear with propriety and effect. 
In describing the progress of Dido’s passion 
for iEneas the poet says : 

Iliacos itenim demens audire laborcs 
Exposcit, pem^ique iterum narrantis ab ore 

. The woes of Troy once more she begg'd to hear : 
Once more the mournful tale emplw’d his 
tongue, 

While in fond rapture on his lip%she hung. 

The reader will perceive,^ all these 
instances, that no other word could be 


substituted with equal energy; indeed, 
no other word could be used, withtmt 
degrading the sense and H#.fflf itig the 
i image. 

There are many other verbs of poetical 
import, fetched from nature and from art, 
which the Poet uses to advantage, both 
in a literal and metaphorical sense ; and 
these have been always tran.slated for the 
same purpose from one language to an- 
other ; such as guassOy com utioy aOy susa/o, 
leniOy sceinOy manOyfluOy ardeOy micOy arOy to 
shake, to wake, to rouse, to soothe, lo rage, 
to flow, to shine or blaze, to plough. — 
Quassantia tectum limitta — yEneas casu 
concussus acei’bo — Aire ciere virosy Mar- 
temque accendei'e cantu — Aincas acuit 
Martem et se suscitat ira — Impium Icnite 
clatnorem — Lenibant ^ curas — Ne sa*v i 
magne sacei^dos — Sudor ad imos manab:it 
I solos — Suspenseeque din lachrymo! fluxere 
per ora — Jmfenali ardebat amo7‘e — Mi cat 
areusensis — Nullum marts tequor arandiim. 
It will be unnecessary to insert examples 
of tn^same nature from the English poets. 

The words we term efnphatical itxQ such 
as by their sound express the sense they 
are intended to convey; and with these 
the Greek abounds, above all other lan- 
guages, not only from its natural copious- 
ness, flexibility, and significance, but also 
from the variety of its dialects, which 
enables a writer to vary his terminations 
occasionally as the nature of the subject 
requires, witlmut offending the most deli- 
cate ear,, or incurring the imputation of 
adopting vulgar provincial expressions. 

I Every smatterer in Greek can repeat 

9* dKfW irapcl ffira 

OaKdoariSy ** * 

in which the two last words wondCTfully 
echo to the sense, conveying the idea of 
the sea dashing on the shore. How much 
more significant in sound than that beau- 
tiful image of Shakespeare — 

I The sea that on the unnumber’d pebbles beats ! 
And yet, if we consider the strictn^ of 
propriety, this last expression would seem 
to have b^n selected on purpose to concur 
with the other circumstances, which are 
brought together to a.scertain the vast 
height of Dover cliff ; for the poet adds, 
cannot be heard so high." The place 
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where Glo’ster stood was so high above 
tlie surface of the sea that the ^Xoitrfios, or 
dashing^ could not be heard ; and there- 
fore an enthusiastic admirer of Shakespeare 
might, with some plausibility, affirm the 
poet had chosen an expression in which 
that sound is not at all conveyed. 

In the very same page of Homer’s 
Iliad we meet with two other striking in- 
stances of the same sort of beauty. Apollo, 
incensed at the insults his priest had sus- 
tained, descends from the top of Olympus 
with his bow and quiver rattling on his 
shoulder as he moved along : 

''}L«K(xy^o.v 8’ Ap* dtiTTCtf «ir’ dyitav. 

Here the sound of the word tK\ay^ca^ ad- | 
mirably expresses the clanking of armour ; 
as the third line after this surprisingly 
imitates the twanging of a bow. 

Afivij K\ayyil y^p^r* ipyvpdoio fiioto. 

In shrill-toned murmurs sang the twanging bow. 

Many beauties of the same kind are j.cat- 
tered through Homer, Pindar, andtTheo- 
critus, such as the /Soju/Sevora pe^Mrera, 
simtrrans apicula ; the cl8^ 
dukem smurrum ; and the fie^ltrScTai, for 
the sighing of the pine. ^ 

The Latin language teems with sounds 
adajded to every situation, and the English j 
is not destitute of this significant energy. | 
W e have the coohtg turtle, the sighing reed, 
the warbling rivulet, the gliding stream, 
the whispering breeze, the glagice, the gleam, 
the dash, the bickering flame, the dashing 
wave, the gushing spring, the hmvling 
blast, the rattling storm, the pattering 
shower, i\is^rimp earth, the mouldering 
ttwer, the hvanging bowstring, the clang- 
ing arms, the clanking chains, the tzuink- 
//>/^^ stars, the tinkling chordSf the trickling 
drops, the tzaittering swallow, the carving \ 
rook, the screeching owl ; and a thousand i 
other words and epithets, wonderfully ! 
suited to the sense they imply. j 

Among the, select passages of poetry ' 
whij;^h we shall insert by way of illus- i 
tration, the reader will nnd instances of | 
all the different tropes and figures which 
the best authors nave adopted in the | 
variety of their poetical works, as well as ' 
of the apostrophe, abrupt transition, repe- 
tition, and prosopopceia. 


In the meantime it will be necessary 
still farther to analyse those principles 
which constitute the essence of poetical 
merit ; to display those delightful parterres 
that teem with the fairest flowers of imagi- 
nation;. and distinguisn between the gaudy 
offs^iring of ^ cold insipid fancy and the 
glowing progeny, diffusing sweets, pro- 
I diiced and invigorated by the sun of 
' genius. * 

ESSAY XVI. 

MetapJuyr. 

Of all the implements of Poetry, the 
metaphor is the most generally and suc- 
cessfully used, and indeed may be termed 
the Muse’s caduceus, by the power of 
which she enchants all nature. The me- 
I taphor is a shorter simile, or rather a 
kind of magical coat, by which the same 
idea assumes a thousand different ap- 
pearances. Thus the word plough^ which 
I originally belongs to agriculture, being 
metaphorically used, represents the motion 
I of a ship at sea and the effects of old age 
upon the human countenance : 

——Plough’d the bosom of the deep — 

And time had plough’d his venerable front. 

Almost every verb, noun substantive, 
or term of art in any language, may be in 
this manner applied to a variety of subjects 
with admirable effect ; but the danger is 
in sowing metaphors too thick, so as to 
distract the imagination of the reader, and 
incur the imputation of deserting nature, 
in order to bunt after conceits. Every 
day produces poems of all kinds so in- 
flated with metaphor, that they may be 
compared to the gaudy bubbles blown up 
from a solution of soap. Longinus is of 
opinion, that a multitude of metaphors is 
never excusable, except in those cases 
•.vhen the passions are roused, and, like 
a winter torrent, rush down impetuous, 
sweeping them with collective force along. 
He brings an instance of the following 
quotation from Demosthenes: “ Men,” 
says he, “ profligates, miscreants, and flat- 
terers, who having severally preyed upon 
the bowels of their country, at length be- 
trayed her liberty, first to Philip, and now 
again to Alexander; who, placing the 
chief felicity of life in the indulgence of 
infamous lusts and appetites, overturned 
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lit the dust ihat freedom and independence have had more reason to censure that 
which was the chief aim and end of all kind of metaphor which Aristotle styles 
our worthy ancestors.*’ | aar’ iv^ftyeiay, exhibiting thin^ inanimate 

Aristotle and Theophrastus seem to as endued with sense and rdhsonj such 
think it is rather too bold and hazardous as that of the sharp pointed arrow, gagier 
to use metaphors sd freely, without inter- to take wing among the crowd ; 
posing some mitigating phrase, suclf as, * Ka0’ ZfitKov ivivreirBai fitvfaiywy. Not 
“ if I may be allowed the eiijiression,” or but that, in descriptive poetry, this figure 
some equivalent excuse. At the same j is often allowed and admired. The rt^ue/ 
time, Longinus flhds fault with Plato for ; sword, the pithless dagger, the ruffian 
hazarding some metaphors, which, indeed, ! blast, are epithets which frequently occur, 
appear to be equally affected and ex- j The faitliful bosom of the earth, the 
travagant ; whei^ he says, ** The govern- I jcycus boughs, the trees that admire their 
ment of a state should not resemble a i images reflected in the stream, and many 
bowl of hot fermenting wine, but a cool j other examples of this kind, are found 
and moderate beverage rhastised by the j disseminated through the works of our 
sober deity — a metaphor that signifies ! best modern poets; yet still they must be 
nothing more than “ mixed or lowered | sheltered under the privilege of the poetka 
with water.” Demetrius Phalereus justly iicefitia; and, except in poetry, they would 
observes, that though a judicious use of give offence. 

metaphors wonderfully raises, sublimes. More chaste metaphors are freely used 
and adorns oratory or elocution, yet they in all kinds of writing ; more sparingly in 
should seem to flow naturally from the history, and more abundantly in rhetoric : 
subject; and too great a redundancy of j we^ave seen that Plato indulges in them 
them inflates the discourse to a mere j even 40 excess. The orations of Demos- 
rhapsody. 'Pile same observation will j thenes are animated, and even inflamed 
hold in poetry ; and the more liberal or with metaphors, some of them so bold as 
sparing use of them will depend, in a great j even to entail upon him the censure of 
measure, on the nature of the subject. j the critics^ Tbrt ry Ubdwvi pifropi 
Passion itself is very figurative, and ' otWri xaO’ “ Then 1 did not yield 
often bursts out into metaphors ; but, in | to Python the orator, when he oveiplortved 
touching the pathos, the poet must be | you with a tide of eloquence. ” Cicero is 
perfectly well acquainted with the emo- ; still more liberal in the use of them ; he 
tions of the human soul, and carefully | ransacks all nature, and pours forth a 
distinguish between those metaphors which | redundancy of figures even with a lavish 
rise glowing from the heart, and those cold j hand. Even the chaste Xenophon, who 
conceits which are engendered in the i generally illustrates his subject by way of 
fancy. Should one of these last unfortu- ! simile, sometimes ventures to produce an 
nately intervene, it will be apt to destroy ! expressive metaphor, such as ‘*Partofthe 
the whole effect of the mo.st pathetical ‘ phalanx fiucttiated in the nfarcl\,;” and, 
incident or situation. Indeed, it requires | indeed, nothing can be more significant 
the most delicate taste, and a consummate | than this word to represent a 

knowledge of propriety, to employ meta- i body of men staggered, and on the point 
l^liors in such a manner as to avoid what | of giving way. Armstrong has used the 
the ancients call the rb r^fvxpby, the ffiigidf '■ word jluctuate with admirable efficacy, 
or false sublime. Instances of this kind in his philosophical poem, entitled The 
were frequent even among the correct Art of Preserving Health, 

ancient Sappho her^lf is blamed for ‘ oh! wheif the arowliae wind, contend, wi all 
using the h3q5erbole Xewcortpoi The sounding forest jfuctuaies in the storm, 

vohiter than snow, Demetrius is so nice To sink in warm repose, and hear the din 

as to be disgusted at the simile <5f nvifl battlements 

as the wind; though, in speaking of a The word fluctuate on this occasion 
race-horse, we know from expierieiice that ! not only exhibits an idea of struggling, 
this is not even a hyperbole. He would but also echoes to the sense the 
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lAaxi of Homer; which, by 
the by, it is impossible to render into 
English, for the verb ^pitrtrw signifies not 
only to stand erect like prickles, as a 
grove of lances, but also to mak« a noise 
like the crashing of armour, the hissing 
of javelins, and the splinters of spears^ 

Over and above an excess of figures, a 
young author is apt to run into a confusion 
of mixed metaphors, which leave the sense 
disjointed, and distract the imagination: 
Shakespeare himself js often guilty of 
these irregularities. The soliloquy in 
Hamlet, which we have so often heard 
extolled in terms of admiration, is, in our 
opinion, a heap of absurdities, whether 
we consider the situation, the sentiment, 
the argumentation, or the poetry. Hamlet 
is informed by the Ghost, that his father 
was murdered, and therefore he is tempted 
to murder himself, even after he had pro- 
mised to take vengeance on the usurper, 
and expressed the utmost eagerness to 
achieve this enterprise. It does not^ap- 
pear that he had the least reason tq wish 
for death ; but every motive which may 
be supposed to influence the mind of a 
young prince concurred to render life de- 
sirable,— revenge towards the usurper, 
love for the fair Ophelia, and the ambition 
of reigning. Besides, when he had an 
opportunity of dying without being ac- 
cessory to his own death — when he had 
nothing to do but, in obedience to his 
uncle’s command, to allow himself to be 
conveyed quietly to Englahd, where he 
was sure of suffering death, — instead of 
amusing himself with meditations on mor- 
tality, he yjry wisely consulted the means 
o^self-preserVation, turned the tables upon 
his attendants, and returned to Denmark. 
But granting him to have been reduced 
to the lowest state of despondency, sur- 
rounded with nothing but horror and 
despair, sick of this life, and eager to 
tempt ^turity, we shall see how far he 
argues like a philosopher. 

In order to support this general charge 
against an author so universally held in 
veneration,'whose very errors have helped 
to sanctify his character among the multi- 
tude, we will descend to particulars, and 
analyse this famous solilociuy. 

Hamlet, having assumca the disguise of 


madness, as a cloak under which he might 
the more effectually revenge his father’s 
death upon the murderer and usurper, 
appears alone upon the stage, in a pensive 
and melancholy attitude, and communes 
with himself in these swords : 

To be, or not to be ? that is the question 
Whether 'tis nobler in the mind, to suffer 
The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune. 
Or to take arms against a sea of troubles, 

And, by opposing, end them?— To die— to 
sleep— 

No more : and, by a sleep, to say we end 
The heartache, and the thousand natural shocks 
That flesh is heir to, — *tis a consummation 
Devoutly to be wish’d. To die— to sleep : 

To sleep 1 perchance to dream !— ay, there’s the 
rub ! 

For in that sleep of death what dreams may 
come} 

When we have shuffled off this mortal coil, 
Must give us pause. 1‘here’s the respect 
That makes calamity of so long life : 

For who would bear the whips and scorns of 
time, 

The oppressor’s wrong, the proud man’s con- 
tumely, 

The pangs of despised love, the law’s delay. 
The insolence of office, and the spurns 
That patient merit of the unworthy takes. 

When he himself might his quietus make 
With a bare bodkin f Who would fardels bear, 
To groan and sweat under a weary life, 

But that the dread of something after death, — 
That undiscovered country, from whose bourne 
No traveller returns, — ^puzzles the will. 

And makes us rather bear those ills we have. 
Than fly to others that we know not of? 

Thus conscience does make cowards of us all ; 
And thus the native hue of resolution 
Is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought ; 
And enterprises of great pith and moment. 

With this regard, their currents turn awry, 

And lose the name of action. 

We have already observed, that there 
is not any apparent circumstance in the 
fate or situation of Hamlet that should 
prompt him to harbour one thought of 
self-murder ; and therefore these expres- 
sions of despair imply an impropriety in 
^oint of character. But supposing his 
condition was tiuly desperate, and he saw 
no possibility of repose but in the uncertain 
harbour of death, let us see in what manner 
he argues on that subject. The question is, 
“To be, or not to h € to die by my own 
hand, or live and suffer the miseries of life. 
He proceeds to explain the alternative in 
these terms, “ Whether ’tis nobler in the 
mind to suffer, or endure, the frowns of 
fortune, or to take arms, and, by opposing, 

1 end them.” Here he deviates from his 
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first proposition, and death is no longer 
the question. The only doubt is, whether j 
he will stoop to misfortune, or exert his 
faculties in order to surmount it. This ' 
surely is the obvious meaning, and indeed | 
the only meaning tUat can be implied in , 
these words, — 

Whether *tis nobler in the mind,*to suffer 
The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune, 

Or to take arms against a sea of troubles, 

And, by opposing, end them. 

He now drops this idea, and reverts to 
Ins reasoning on death, in the course of 
which he owns* himself deterred from 
suicide by the thoughts of what may follow 
death : 

-—the dread of something after death,— 

That undiscovered country, from whose bourne 
N o traveller returns. 

This might be a good argument in 
Heathen or Pagan, and such indeed 
Hamlet really was ; but Shakespeare has 
already represented him as a good Catholic, 
who must have been acquainted with 
the truths of revealed religion, and says 
expressly in this very play, 

—had not the Everlasting fix'd 
His canon 'gainst self-murder. 

Moreover, he had just been conversing 
with his father’s spirit piping hot from 
purgatory, which we presume is not within 
the bourne of this world. The dread 
of what may happen after death, says he, 

Makes us rather bear those ills we have, 

Than fly to others that we know not qf. 

I'his declaration at least implies some 
knowledge of the other world, and ex- 
]iressly asserts, that there must be ills in 
that world, though what kind of ills they 
are we do not know. The argument, i 
therefore, may be reduced to this lemma : 
this world abounds with ills which I feel^ 
the other world abounds with ills, the 
nature of which I do not know ; therefore, 

I will rather bear those ills 1 have, “than 
fly to others which I know not of:” a 
deduction amounting to a certainty, with 
respect to the only circumstance that could 
create a doubt, namely, whether in death 
he should rest from his misery ; and if he 
was certain there were evils «in the next 
world, as well as in this, he httd no room | 
to reason at all about the matter. What | 


alone could justify his thinking on this 
subject would have been the hope of 
flying from the ills of this world, without 
encountering any others in thefiext. 

Nor is Hamlet more accurate in the 
following reflection : 

Thus conscience ilocs make cowards of us all. 

A bad conscience will make us cowards ; 
but a good conscience will make us brave. 
It does not appear that any thing lay 
heavy on his conscience; and from the 
premises we cannot help inferring, that 
conscience in this case was entirely out of 
the question. Hamlet was deterred from 
suicide by a full conviction, that, in flying 
from one sea of troubles which he did 
know, he should fall into another which 
he did not know. 

His whole chain of reasoning, therefore, 

, seems inconsistent and incongruous. “1 
I am doubtful whether I should live or do 
I violence upon my own life ; for I know 
' not whether it is more honourable to bear 
I mis^Jrtune patiently than to exert myself 
in o]:>)^osing misfortune, and, by opposing, 
end it.” I.et us throw it into the form of 
a syllogism, it will stand thus: “I am 
oppressed with ills ; I know not whether 
I it is more honourable to bear those ills 
I patiently, or to end them by taking arms 
j against them : cr^o, I am doubtful whether 
I 1 should slay myself or live. To die is 
I no more than to sleep ; and to say that by 
I a sleep we end the heartache," &c. “’tis 
a consummation devoutly to be wished.” 
Now to w/it was of no consequence, unless 
it had been true. “I am afraid of the 
dreams that may happen in that sleep of 
death ! and I choose rather to^bear those 
ills I have in this life, than to fly toother ills 
! in that undiscovered country, from whose 
bourne no traveller ever returns. I «have 
ills that are almost insupportable in this 
life. 1 know not what is in the next, be- 
cause it is an undiscovered country : ^r^, 
I’d rather bear those ills I have, than fly 
to others which I know not of.” Here 
the conclwiion is by no means warranted 
by the premises. “ I am sore afflicted in 
this life; but 1 would rather bear the 
afflictions of this life, than plunge myself 
in the afflictions of another life: con- 

science makes cowards of us all.” But 
this conclusion would justify the logiciau 
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in saying negatur consequens; for it is 
entirely detached both from the major and 
minor proposition. 

This soKiloquy is not less exceptionable 
in the propriety of expression, than in the 
chain of argumentation. “ T o die — to sleep 
— no more,” contains an ambiguity, which 
all the art of punctuation cannot remove ; 
for it may signify that “to die” is to sleep 
no more; or the expression “no more” 
may be considered as an abrupt apostrophe 
in thinking, as if he meant to say '‘no more 
of that reflection.” 

“Ay, there’s the rub,” is a vulgarism 
beneath the dignity of Hamlet’s character, 
and. the words that follow leave the sense 
imperfect : 

For in that sleep of death what dreams may 
cotne, 

When we have shuffled off this mortal coil. 

Must give us pause. 

Not the dreams that might come, but 
the fear of what dreams might come, occa- 
sioned the pause or hesitation. Respect 
in the same line may be allowed to pass 
for consideration : but ' 

The oppressor’s wrong, the proud man's con- 
tumely, 

according to the invariable acceptation of 
the words litrong^XiA contumefyi can signify 
nothing but the wrongs sustained by the 
oppressor, and the contumely or abuse 
thrown upon the proud man; though it 
is plain that Shakespeare used them in a 
different sense : neither is the word spurn 
a substantive, yet as such ht has inserted 
it in these lines : 

The insolence of office, and the spurns 
That patient merit of th’ unworthy takes. 

j If we^ consider the metaphors of the 
soliloquy, we shall find them jumbled 
together in a strange confusion. 

If the metaphors were reduced to paint- 
ing, we should And it a very difficult task, 
if not altogether impracticable, to represent 
with any propriety outrageous fortune using 
her slings and arrows, between which, 
indeed, there* is no sort of j^alogy in 
natutu. Neither can any figure be more 
ridiculously absurd than that of a man 
taking arms against a sea, exclusive of 
the incongruous medley of slings, arrows, 
and seas,.justled within the compass of 
one reflection. What follows is a strange 


j rhapsody of broken images of sleeping, 
I dreaming, and shifting off a coit, which 
last conveys no id^ that can be represented 
on canvas. A man may be exhibited 
shuffling off his garments, or his chains ; 
but how he should shuffle off a which 
is another term for noise and tumult, we 
cannot comj^rehend. Then we have “ long- 
lived calamity,” and “time armed with 
whips and scorns;” aiffd “patient merit 
spumed at by unworthiness ;” and “misery 
with a bare bodkin going to make his own 
quietus^" which at best is but a mean 
metaphor. These are fofiowed by figures, 
“ sweating under fardels of burdens,” 
“puzzled with doubts,” “shaking with 
fears,” and “flying from evils.” Finally, 
we see “ re.solution sicklied o’er with pale 
thought,” a conception like that of repre- 
senting health by sickness ; and a “ current 
of pith turned awry, so as to lose the name 
of action,” which is both an error in fancy, 
and a solecism in sense. In a word, the 
soliloquy may be compared to the jEgri 
somnia and the Tabula^ cujus vance fin- 
\ guntur species. 

But while we censure the chaos of 
broken, incongruous metaphors, we ought 
also to caution the young poet against the 
opposite extreme of pursuing a metaphor, 
until the spirit is quite exhausted in a suc- 
cession of cold conceits ; such as we see 
in the following letter, said to be sent by 
Tamerlane to the Turkish Emperor Baja- 
zet. “ W^here is the monarch that dares 
oppose our arms ? Where is the potentate 
who doth not glory in being numbered 
among our vassals ? As for thee, descended 
from a Turcoman mariner, since the vessel 
of thy unbounded ambition hath been 
wrecked in the gulf of thy self-love, it 
would be proper that thou shouldst furl 
the sails of thy temerity, and cast the 
anchor of repentance in the port of sin- 
cerity and justice, which is the harbour of 
safety ; lest the tempest of our vengeance 
make thee perish in the .sea of that punish- 
ment thou hast deserved.” 

But if these laboured conceits are ridi- 
culous in poetry, they are still more inex- 
cusable* in prose : such as we find tliem 
frequently ocviur in Strada’s BeUum Belgi^ . 
cum: “ Vix fcdescenderat h, practoria navi 
Csesar, chm foeda ilico exorta in portu 
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tempestas; classem impetu disjecit, prae- 
toriam hausit, quasi non vecturam amplius 
Cjcsarem Caesarisque fortunam. ” — ‘“Caesar 
had scarcely set his feet on shore, when a 
terrible tempest arising, shattered the fleet 
even in the harbour, aJid sent to the bottom 
the praetorian ship, as if he resolved' it 
should no longer carry Caesar and his 
fortunes.” 

Yet this is md&est in comparison of 
the following flowers : “ Alii, pulsis h j 

tormcnto catenis discerpti sectique, dimi- i 
diato corpore pugnabant sibi superstites, 
ac peremptse partis ultores.’* — “Others, 
dissevered and cut in twain by chain-shot, 
fought with one half of their bodies that I 
remained, in revenge of the other half | 
that was slain.” 

Homer, Horace, and even the chaste 
Virgil, is not free from conceits. The 
latter, speaking of a man’s hand cut off | 
in battle, sa3rs, 

Te dccisa suum, Laride, dcxtcra quaerit : 

Semianimesque micant digiti, ferrumqtie re- 
tractaiit : 

thus enduing the amputated hand with sense 
and volition. This, to be sure, is a violent 
figure, and hath been justly condemned 
by some accurate critics; but we think 
they are too severe in extending the same 
censure to some other passages in the most 
admired authors. 

Virgil, in his sixth Eclogue, says 

Omnia quae, Phcclx) quondam meditante, 
beatus 

Audiit Eurotas, jussilque ediscere lauros/ 

llle canit. 

Whatc’er, when Phoebus bless'd the Arcadian 
plain, 

Eurotas heard and taught his ba3rs the strain, 

'I’he senior sung — 

And Pope has copied the conceit in Jiis 
Pastorals : 

Thames heard the numbers as he flow’d along, 

And bade his willows learn the moving song. 


Racine adopts the same bold figure in his 
Phaedra: 

Le flot qui I’apporta recule i^pouvant^. 

The wave that bore him backwards shrunk 
appall'd. 

Even Milton has indulged himself in 
the same license of expression : 

- As when to them who sail 
Beyond the Cape of Hope, and now are past 
Mozambic, off at sea north-cast winds blow 
Sabaean odour from the spicy shore 
Of Araby the blest ; with such delay 
Well pleased, they .slack tlicir course, and many a 
league, 

Cheer’d with the grateful smell, old Ocean smiles. 

Shakespeare says. 

I’ve seen 

Th’ ambitious ocean swell, and rage, and foom, 

To be exalted with the threat’ning clouds. 

And indeed more correct writers, both 
ancient and modem, abound with the same 
kind of figure, which is reconciled to 
propriety, and even invested with beauty, 
by the efficacy of the prosopopceia, which 
persyifies the object. Thus, when Virgil 
.says Kijipeus heard the songs of Apollo, 
he raises up, as by enchantment, the idea 
of a river god crowned with sedges, his 
head raised above the stream, and in his 
countenance the expression of pleased 
attention. By the same magic we see, in 
the couplet quoted from Pope’s Pastorals, 
old father Thames leaning upon his uni, 
and listening to the poet’s strain. 

Thus in the regions of poetry all 
nature, even tl^ passions and affections of 
the mind,, may be personified into pictu- 
resque figures for the entertainment of the 
reader. Ocean smiles or frowns, as the 
sea iscahn or tempestuous ; a Tgiton rules 
on every angry billow ; every mpuntaia 
has its Nymph ; every stream its Naiad ; 
every tree its Hamadryad ; and every art 
its Genius. We cannot, therefore, assent 
to those who censure Thomson as licen- 
tious for using the following figure : 


Vida thus begins his first Eclogue : 

Dicite, VOS miisae, et juvemun memoratc querelas: 
Dicrte ; nam motas ipsas ad carmina cautes, 

Et requidsse suos perhibent vaga flumina cur- 
sus. 

Say, heavenly muse, their youthful frays re- 
hearse ; «• 

Begin^ ye daughters of immortal yerse : 
Extiltmg rocks have own’d the power of song, 
And rivers listen’d as they flow'd along. 


O vale of bliss ! O softly swelling hills ! 

On which the power of cultivation lies, 

And joys (p see the wonders of his toil. 

We cannot conceive a more beautiful 
image than that of the Genius of Agricul- 
ture, distinguished by the implements of 
his art, imbrowned with labour, glowing 
with health, crownetl with a garland <? 
foliage, flowers, and fruit, lying stretched 
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appy effects of his own industry. 
Neithefcan we join issue against Shake- 
speare for this comparison, which liatli 
likewise incurred the censure of the critics ; 

The noble sister of Poplicola, 

The moon of Rome ; chaste as the icicle 
That’s curdled by the frost from purest snow. 
And hangs on Dian’s temple — 

This is no more than illustrating a quality 
of the mind, by comparing it with a sen- 
sible object If there is no impropriety hi 
saying such a man is true as steel, firm as 
a rock, inflexible as an oak, Unsteady as 
the ocean ; or in describing a dis]X)sition 
cold as ice, or fickle as the wind — ^and 
these expressions are jastified by constant 
practice — we shall hazard an assertion, 
that the comparison of a chaste woman to 
an icicle is proper and picturesque, as it 
obtains only in the circumstances of cold 
and purity; but that the addition of its 
being curdled from the purest snow^j-and 
hanging on the temple of Diap'’.', the 
patroness of virginity, heightens the whole 
into a most beautiful simile, that gives a 
veiy respectable and amiable idea of the 
character in question. ^ 

The simile is no more than an extended 
metaphor, introduced to illustrate and 
beautify the subject ; it ought to be apt, 
striking, properly pursued, and adorned 
with all the graces of poetical melody, 
liut a simile of this kind ought never to 
proceed from the mouth of a person under 
any great agitation of spirit ; such as a 
tragic character overwhelmed with grief, 
distract edjjy contending cares, or agonising 
in the nangS* of death. The language of 
passion will not admit simile, which is 
alwij^ys the result of study and deliberation. 
We will not allow a hero the privilege 
of a dying swan, which is said to chant 
its approaching fate in the most melodious 
strain ; and therefore nothing can be more 
ridiculously unnatural than the represen- 
tation of a lover dying upon th« stage with 
a laboured simile in his mouth. 

The Orientals, whose language was 
extremely figurative, have l)een very care- 
less in the choice of their similes ; provided 
the resemblance obtained in one circum- 
stance, they minded not whether they 


disagreed with the subject in every other 
respect Many instances of this defect in 
congruity may be culled from the most 
sublime parts of Scripture. 

Homer has been blamed for the bad 
choice of his simile^' on some particular 
occasions. He compares Ajax to an ass, 
in the Iliad,*and Ulysses to a steak broiling 
on the coals, in the Odyssey. His admirers 
have endeavoured to Excuse him, by re- 
minding us of the simplicity of the age in 
which he wrote ; but they have not been 
able to prove that any i/leas of dignity or 
importance were, even in those days, 
affixed to the character of an ass, or the 
quality of a beef collop; therefore they 
were very improper illustrations for any 
situation in which a hero ought to be 
represented. 

Virgil has degraded the wife of King 
Latinus, by comparing her, when she was 
actuated by the F ury, to a top which the 
boys lash for diversion. This, doubtless, 
is a low image, though in other respects 
the comparison is not destitute of pro- 
priety ; but he is much more justly censured 
for the following simile, which has no sort 
of reference to the subject. Speaking of 
Turnus, he says ; 

medio dux agmine Tumus 

Vertitur arma tenens, ct toto vertice supra est : 
Ceu septem surgens sedatis atnnibus altus 
Per taciturn Ganges; aut pingui flumine Nilus 
Cum refluit campis, et jam se condidit alveo. 

But Turnus, chief amidst the warrior train, 

In armour towers thp tallest on the plain. 
TheGanges, thus by seven rich streams supplied, 
A mighty mass devolves in silent pride ; 

Thus Nilus pours from his prolific urn. 

When from the fields o’erflow’d his vagrant 
streams return. 

These, no doubt, are majestic images : 
but they bear no sort of resemblance to a 
hero glittering in armour at the head of 
his forces. 

Horace has been ridiculed by some 
shrewd critics for this comparison, which, 
however, we think is more defensible than 
the former. Addressing himself to Mn- 
natius Plancus, he says : 

All>us ut obscuro deterget nubila coelo 
Saepe Notus, neque parturit imbres 
Perpetuus : sic tu sapiens finire memento 
Tristitiam, vitaeque Ihbores 
Molli, Plance, mero.— — 
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As Notus often, when the welkin lowers, 

Sweeps off the clouds, nor teems perpetual 
showers. 

So let thy wisdom, free from anxious strife. 

In mellow wine dissolve the cares of life. 

Dunkin. 

The analogy, it must he confessed, is not 
very striking ; but, nevertheless, it is not 
altogether void of propriety.* The poet 
reasons thus : as the south wind, though 
generally attendefl with rain, is often 
known to dispel the clouds, and render 
the weather serene; so do you, though 
generally on the r.'jck of thought, remember 
to relax sometimes, and drown your cares 
in wine. As the south wind is not always 
moist, so you ought not always to be dry. 
A few instances of inaccuracy, or medio- 
crity, can never derogate from the super- 
lative merit of Homer and Virgil, whose 
j3oems are the great magazines, replete 
with every sjiecies of beauty and magnifi- 
cence, particularly abounding with similes, 
which astonish, delight, and transport the 
reader. | 

Kvery simile ought not only to be well ! 
adapted to the subject, but also to include ' 
every excellence of description, and to be 
eoltjured with the warmest tints of poetry. 
Nothing can be more happily hit off than 
the following in the Georgies, to which ! 
the poet comj)ares Orpheus lamenting his j 
lost Eurydice : — j 

<JtiaIis populefi nircrens Philomela sub umbr& 
Amissos queritur fictus, quos (Uirus arator 
Obscrvaiis nido impluines detraxit; at ilia 
FIct noctem, ranioque sedens miserabile carmen 
Integrat, ct mocstis late loca questibus implet. 

So Philomela, from th’ umbrageous wood, 

In strains melodious mourns her tender brood, 
Snatclicd from the nest by .some rude plough- 
man's band : 

On some lone bough the warbler takes her stand ; 
'J'he live-long night she inotims thecniel wrong, 
And hill and dale resound the plaintive song. 

Here we not only find the most scrupulous^ 
propriety, and the haj)pic.st choice, in com- 
I)aring the Thracian bard to Philomel, the 
poet of the grove ; but also the most beau- 
tiful description, containing a fine touch 
of the pathos — in which last particular, 
indeed, Virgil, in our opinion, excels all 
other poets, whether ancient or modern. 

One would imagine that «nature had 
exhausted itself, in* order to embellish the 
poems of Homer, Virgil, and Milton, with 


similes and metaphors. The! first of these 
very often uses the comparison of the wind, 
the whirlwind, the hail, the torrent, to 
express the rapidity of his c^lAnbatants ; 
but when he comes to describe the velocity 
of the immortal horses that drew the 
chariot of Juno, he raises his ideas to 
I the subject, and, as Longinus observes, 

I measures every leap by the whole breadth 
of the horizon. 

**0(r(Top 5* ilepofiScs dvijp h<^0aXfjLo7oriv 
ip aKorift \€6ir<ra>p iiri oYpo/ra 

irdPTOPf 

TdiJffOP iTTiBpt&aKOvtn $€oSp vil/rjx^^s Xrrvou 

P'or, as a watchman, from some rock on high, 
O'er the wide main extends his boundless eye ; 
I'hroiigh such a space of air, with thund’ring 
sound. 

At every leap th* immortal coursers bound. 

The celerity of this goddess seems to be a 
favourite idea with the poet ; for in another 
l^lace he compares it to the thought of a 
traveller revolving in' his mind the different 
pladite he had seen, and passing through 
lhem\n imagination, more swift than the 
lightning flies from east to west. 

Homer’s best similes have been copied 
by Virgil and almost every succeeding 
poet, how'S(jpver they may have varied in 
the manner of expression. In the third 
book of the Iliad, Mcnelaus seeing Paris 
is compared to a hungry lion espying a 
hind or goat : 

‘'Ao'tc Xifav ix^PV fi^ydKtp iv\ trufiari 
Kvpaas • 

Edpf^p if t\a<pop K€pa6p, ij Aypiop alya, 
K. r. A. 

$0 joys the lion, if a branchin{r dee]^ 

Or mountain goat his bulky priz^appear ; 

In vain the youths oppose, the mastiff^bay— * 
I'lie lordly .savage rends the panting prey. 

Thus, fond of vengeance, with a furious bgund. 
In clanging arms ne leaps upon the ground. 

The Mantuan bard, in the tenth book 
of the i^neid, applies the same simile to 
Mezentius, when he beholds Acron in the 
battle : 

Impastus s&bula alta leo ceu saepe peragisns 
(Suadet cnim vesana fames) si forte fugacem 
Conspexit capream, aut surgentem in cornua 
cervtim ; 

'Oaudet hians immane, comasque airexit, et 
haeret 

Visceribus super accumbens : lavit improba teter 
Oracruor.-— - 

z 
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, Then, as a hungry lion, who beholds 
' A gamesome goat who frisks about the folds. 

Or beamy stag that grazes on the plain ; 

He runs, he roars, he shakes his rising mane : 
He grins, fcind opens wide his greedy jaws— 
The prey lies panting underneath his paws; 

He fills his famish’d maw ; his mouth runs o’er 
With unchew’d morsels, while he chums the 
gore. — Dryden. 

The reader will perceive that Virgil 
has improved the simile in one particular, 
and in another fallen short of his original. 
The description of the lion shaking his 
mane, opening his hideous jaws distained 
with the blood of his prey, is great and 
picturesque; but, on the other hand, he 
has omitted the circumstance of devouring 
it without being intimidated or restrained 
by the dogs and youths that surround 
him — a circumstance that adds greatly to 
our idea of his strength, intrepidity, and 
importance. 

ESSAY xvn.- 

Hyperbole. 

Of all the figures in poetry, that c^jlled 
the hyperbole is managed with the utest 
difficulty. The hyperbole is an exagge- 
ration with which the Muse is indulged 
for the better illustration of her subject, 
when she is warmed into enthusiasm. 
Quintilian calls it an omaiiient of the 
bolder kind. Demetrius Phalereus is still 
more severe. He says the hyperbole is of 
all forms of speech the most frigid ; m 4- 
Xurra if i/trfp/3oAi) ipvxpbraroy vdyray : 
b\it this must be understood with some 
grains of allow.'incc. Poetry is animated 
by the passions ; and all the passions ex- 
aggerate. Passion itself is a magnifying 
medium. , There are beautiful instances 
pf the hyperbole in the Scripture, which 
a reader of sensibility cannot read without 
being strongly affected. The difficulty 
lies in choosing such hyperboles as the 
subject will admit of; for, according to 
the definition of Theophrastus, the frigid 
in style is that which exceeds the expres- 
sion sui tableiito the subject. The judgment 
does not revolt against Homer for repre- 
sentttig the horses of Ericthonius running 
over the stknding com without breaking 
off the heads, because the whole is con- 
sidered as a fable, and the north wind is | 
represented as their sire ; but the imagi- 1 
nation is a little startled, when Virgil, 


in imitation of this hyperbole, exhibits 
Camilla as flying over it without even 
touching the tops : 

Ilia vel intactx segetis per summa volaret 

Gramina. 

This elegant authoi, we are afraid, has, 
updn some ^pther occasions, degenerated 
into the frigid, in straining to improve 
upon his great master. 

Homer, in the OdysSey, a work which 
I.onginus does not scruple to charge with 
bearing the marks of old age, describes a 
storm in which all the, four winds were 
concerned together : 

Soy 5 * EdpSs T6, NoTify t* ^irttre, Zc<f>vp(is 
re Sutrahs, 

Ka\ Bopdrit aiBpijyeveTTfS fieya kvfia Kv\iy- 
Sayy, 

We know that such a contention of 
contrary blasts could not possibly exist in 
nature ; for, even in hurricanes, the winds 
blow alternately from different points of 
the compass. Nevertheless, Virgil adopts 
the description, and adds to its extra- 
vagance ; 

Incubuere mari, lotumqiic h sedibus imis 

Una F.nr?isqvc Notusque ruunt, creberque pro- 
cellis 

Africus. 

Here the winds not only blow together, 
but they turn the whole body of the ocean 
topsy-turvy : 

East, west, and south, engage with furions 
sweep. 

And from its lowest bed upturn the foaming 
deep. 

The north wind, how'ever, is still more 
mischievous : 

Stridens aquilone prorel 

Velum adversa ferit, fluctusque ad sidera tollit. 

The sail then Boreas rends with hideous cry, 
h And whirls the inadd'ning billows to the sky. 

The motion of the sea between Scylla 
and Charybdis is still more magnified; 
and iEtna is exhibited as throwing out 
volumes of flame which brush the stars. 
Such expressions as these are not intended 
as a real representation of the thing speci- 
fied; they are designed to strike the 
reader’s impginaXion ; but they generally 
serve as xi^arks of the author’s sinking 
under his own ideas, who^ apprehensive 
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of injuring the greatness of his own 
conception, is hurried into excess and 
extravagance. 

Quintilian allows the use of hyperbole 
when words are wanting to express any- 
thing in its just strfngth or due energy: 
then, he says, it is better to exceed in^ex- 
prcssion than fall short of thcJiconception ; 
but he likewise observes, that there is no 
figure or form of sfDeech so apt to run into 
fustian : “ Nec alia magis via in ieaKo(tj- 
Xiav itur.” 

If the chaste Virgil has thus trespassed 
upon poetical probability, what can we , 
expect from I^ucan but hyperboles even ' 
more ridiculously extravagant? He repre- 
sents the winds in contest, the sea in 
suspense, d(jubting to which it shall give 
vay. He affirms, that its motion would 
have been so violent as to produce a 
second deluge, had not Jupiter kept it 
under by the clouds; and as to the ship 
during this dreadful ujiroar, the sails 
touch the clouds, while the keel strikes 
the ground: 

Nubila tanguntur velis, et terra carina. 

This image of dashing w'ater at the 
stars Sir Richard Blackmorc has pro- 
duced in colours truly ridiculous. De- 
scribing spouting whales in his Prince 
Arthur, he makes the following com- 
parison : — 


I Tres imbris torti radios, tres nubis aquosse 
' Addiderant, rutili tres ignis et alitis Austri. 

Three rays of writhen rain, of fire three more. 
Of winged southeni winds and clojgdy store 
As many parts, the dreadful mixture frame. 

DayoBN. 

I This is altogether a fantastic piece of 
affectation, of w'hich w’e can form no sen- 
sible image, and serves to chill the fancy, 

I rather than warm the admiration, of a 
judging reader. 

Extravsigant hyperbole is a weed that 
grows in great plenty tlirough the works 
of our admired Shakespeare. In the fol- 
lowing description, which hath been much 
celebrated, one sees he has had an eye to 
Virgil’s thunderbolts: — 

Oh, then, I sec Queen Mab hath been with you. 
She is the fairy’s midwife ; and she comes, 

In sliapc no bigger than an agaie-stone 
On the fore-finger of an alderman, 

Drawn with a team of little atomics 
Athw’art men’s noses as they lie asleep : 

Her wagon-spokes made of long spinner's legs ; 
The cover, of the wings of grasshoppers 
TJ^ traces, of the smallest spider’s web : 
Tlr^ollars, of the moonshin/s watery heawe^ 

Even in describing fantastic beings there 
is a propriety to be observed ; but surely 
nothing can be more revolting to common 
sense, thanstbis numbering of the moon- 
beams among the other implements of 
Queen Mab’s harness, which, though ex- 
tremely slender and diminutive, are never- 


I.ike some prodigious water-engine made 
To play on heaven, if fire should heaven invade. 

The great fault in all these instances is 
a deviation from propriety, owing to the 
erroneous judgment of the writer, who, 
endeavouring to captivate the admiration 
with novelty, very often shocks the under- 
standing with extravagance. Of this 
nature is the whole description of the 
Cyclops, both in the Odyssey of Homer 
and in the .^Eneid of Virgil. It must l)e^ 
owned, however, that the Latin poet, 
with all his merit, is more apt than his 
great original to dazzle us with false fire, 


theless objects of the touch, and may be 
conceived capable of use. 

The Ode and Satire admit of the boldest 
I hyperboles: such exaggerations suit the 
impetuous warmth of the one; and in 
the other have a good effect in exposing 
folly, and exciting horror agjflnst vice. 

I They may be likewise successful^ used 
i in Comedy, for moving and managing 
the powers of ridicule. • 

ESSAY XVIII. 

Versification. 

Verse is an harmonious arrangement of 


and practise upon the imagination with 
gay conceits, that will not bear the critic’s 
examination. There is not in any of 
Homer’s works now subsisting siffch an 
example of the false sublimei.. as Virgil’s 
description of the thunderb^ts forging 
under the hammers of the Cydops : 


long and sjiort syllables, adapted to dif- 
ferent kinds of poetry, and owes its dPigin 
entirely to the measured cadence, or music, 
which was used when the first songs and 
hymns were recited. This music, divided 
into different parts, required a regular 
return , of the same measure, and thus 


su 
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vvery strophiy antistropfie, stanza, con- rhic j or one short and the other long, as 
tained the same number of feet. To the iambic; or one long, and the other 
know what constituted the different kinds short, as the trochee. Those of three syl- 
of rhythnftcal feet among the ancients, labies are the dactyl, of one long and two 
with respect to the number and quantity short syllables ; the anapest, of two short 
of their syllables, we have nothing to do and one long; the tiibrachium, of three 
but to consult those who have written on short ; and the molossus, of three long, 
grammar and prosody : it is the business From the fiiflercnt combinations of these 
of a schoolmaster, rather than tlie accom- feet, restricted to certain numbers, the 
pUshment of a man of taste. ancients formed their ‘different kinds oi 

Various essays have been made in dif- -verses, such as the hexameter, or heroic, 
ferent countries to compare the characters distinguished by six feet, dactyls jind spon- 
of ancient and modern versification, and to j dees, the fifth being always a dactyl, and 
point out the difference beyond any possi- the last a spondee. Exempli grati&: 
i)ility of mistake. But they have made 123 456 

distinctions where, in fact, there was no Principi-is ob-st.!, se-ro medi-cina pa-ratur. 
difference, and left the criterion unobserved, j The pentameter of five feet, dactyls and 
They have transferred the name of rhyme ' spondees, or of six, reckoning two catsuras: 
to a regular repetition of tlie same sound 1 23456 

at the end of the line, and set up this vile Cum mala per Ion-gas invalu-erc mo-ras. 
monotony as the characteristic of modern They had likewise the iambic of three 
verse, in contradistinction to the feet of i sorts— the dimeter, the trimeter, and the 
the ancients, which they pretend the tetrameter— and all the different kinds of 
poetry of modern language will not af>nit. lyric verse specified in the odes of Sappho, 
Rhyme, from the Greek -word Alc?eus, Anacreon, and Horace. Each of 

is nothing else but number, which was these was distinguished by the number as 
essential to the ancient as well as to the well as by the species of their feet ; so that 
modern versification. As to the jingle . they were doubly restricted. Now all the 
of similar sounds, though it was never used i feet of the ancient poetry are still found in 
by the ancients in any regular return in : the versification of living languages ; for 
the middle or at the end of the line, and as cadence was regulated by the car, it 
was by no means deemed essential to the was impossible for a man to write inelo- 
versification, yet they did not reject it as dioiis verse without naturally falling into 
a blemish, where it occurred without the the use of ancient feet, though perhaps he 
appearance of constraint. We meet with neither knows their measure nor denomi- 
it often in the epithets of Homer — dfryv- nation. Thus S]:>enscr, Shakespeare, Mil- 
ploio fiiotOf dtrdpwp 'Ayafiffivw : ton, Drydcn, Pope, and all our poets, 

almost the whole first ode of Anacreon is j abound wdth dactyls, spondees, trochees, 
what we 90!! rhyme. The following line ' anapests, &c. which they use indiscrimi- 
Virgil haS'been admired for the simili- nately in all kinds of composition, whether 
tilde of sound in the first two words : tragic, epic, pastoral, or ode, liaving in this 

^ mhusa tuo Siculis confunditur undis. particular greatly the advantage of the 
Rhythmus, or number, is certainly essen- ^ancients, who w'ere restricted to particular 
tial to verse, whether in the dead or living kinds of feet in particular kinds of verse, 
languages; and the real difference between If we, then, are confined with the fetters 
the two is this: the number in ancient ofwhatiscalled rhyme, they were restricted 
verse relates to the feet, and in modem to particular species of feet ; so that the 
poetry to the syllables; for to. assert that advantages and disadvantages are pretty 
modern poetry has no feet is a ridiculous equally balanced : but indeed the English 
absurdity. ’ The feet that principally enter are more free in this particular than any 
into the composition of Greek and Latin I other fhodern nation. They not only use 
verses are either of two or three syllables, j blank verse tn tragedy and the epic, but even 
Those oftwo syllables are either both long, | in lyric ptetry. • Milton’s translation of 
as the spondee ; or both short, as the pyr- i Horace’s ode to 'Pyrrha is universally 
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known and generally admired, in our | 
opinion much above its merit. There is ' 
an ode extant without rhyme addressed to | 
Evening, by the late Mr. Collins, much i 
more beautiful; and Mr. Warton, with | 
some others, has Ifappily succeeded^ in | 
divers occasional pieces, ths^ are fred of j 
this restraint : but the number in all of j 
these depends upon the syllables, and not 
upon the feet, which are unlimited. 

It is generally supposed that the genius 
of the English language will not admit of 
Greek or Latin .measure ; but this, we 
apprehend, is a mistake, owing to the pre- 
judice of education. It is impossible that j 
the same measure, composed of the same 
times, should have a good effect upon the 
ear in one language and a bad effect in 
another. The truth is, we have been j 
accustomed from our infancy to the num- | 
bers of English poetry, and the very sound 
and signification of the words dispose the ear 
to receive them in a certain manner ; so that 
its disappointment must be attended with 
a disagreeable sensation. In imbibing the 
first rudiments of education, we acquire, 
as it were, another ear for the numbers of | 
Greek and Latin poetry ; and tliis being | 
reserved entirely for the sounds and signi- 
fications of the words that constitute those ! 
dead languages, will not easily accommo- | 
date itself to the sounds of our vcrnacuhar 
tongue, though conveyed in the same time 
ami measure. In a word, Latin and 
(ireek have annexed to them the ideas of 
the ancient measure, from which they are 
not easily disjoined. But we will venture 
to say this difficulty might be surmounted 
by an effort of attention and a little prac- 
tice ; and in that case we should in time 
be as well pleased with English as with 
Latin hexameters. 

Sir Philip Sydney is said to have mis-f| 
carried in his essays ; but his miscarriage 
was no more than that of failing in an 
attempt to introduce a new fashion. The 
failure was not owing to any defect or 
imperfection in the scheme, but to the 
want of taste, to the irresolution and igno- 
rance of the public. Without all,doubt 
the ancient measure, so different from that 
of modern poetiy, must ha<^e appeared 
remarkably uncouth to pcopl^in general, 
who were ignorant of the classics;, and i 


nothing but the countenance and perse- 
verance of the learned could reconcile them 
to the alteration. We have ^en several 
late specimens of English hexameters and 
sapphics so happily composed that, by 
attaching them to the idea of ancient 
measure, we found them in all respects as 
melodious and agieeablc to the enr as the 
works of Virgil and Anacreon, or Horace. 

Though the number of syllables distin- 
guishes the nature of the English verse 
from that of the Careek and l^atin, it con- 
stitutes neither harmony, giace, nor ex- 
pression. Tlicse must depend upon the 
choice of words, the seat of the accent, 
the pause, and the cadence, 'i'hc accent 
or tone is understood to be an elevation 
or sinking of the voice in reciting : the 
pause is a rest that divides the verse into 
two parts, each of them called an hemistich. 
The pause and accent in English poetry 
vary occasionally, according to the meaning 
of the words ; so that the hemistich does 
not^ways consist of an equal number of 
syllables ; and this variety is agreeable, as 
it prevents adiill repetition of regular stops, 
like those in the French versification, every 
line of which is divided by a pause exactly 
in the midcHp. The cadence comprehends 
that poetical style which animates every 
line, that propriety which gives strength 
and ex[)ressioii, that numerosity which 
renders the verse smooth, flowing, and 
harmonious, that significancy which marks 
the passions, ^d in many cases makes the 
sound an echo of the sense. The Greek 
and I.atin languages, in being copious and 
ductile, are susceptible of a vast variety of 
cadences which the living liyiguages will 
not admit; and of lliese a reader* of any 
ear will judge for himself. 

ESSAY XIX. 

Schools 0/ Music. 

A SCHOOL, in the polite art.s, properly 
signifies that succession of artists which 
has learned the principles of the art from 
some eminent master, either by hiring 
his lessons or studying his works, and 
consequently who imitate his manner either 
through design or from habit. Musicians 
seem agreed *in making only three prin- 
cipal schools in music ; namely, the .school 
of Peigolese in Italy, of Lully in France, 
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and of Handel in England ; though some 
are for making Rameau the founder of a 
new schoqj, different from those of the 
former, as he is the inventor of beauties 
peculiarly his own. 

Without all doubt Pergolese’s music 
deserves the first rank ; though excelling 
neither in variety of movements, number 
of parts, nor unexpected flights, yet he is 
universally allowed to be the musical 
Raphael of Italy. This great master’s 
principal art consisted in knowing how to 
excite our passions by sounds which seem j 
frequently opposite to the passion they 
would express : by slow solemn sounds 
he is sometimes known to throw us into 
all the rage of battle ; and even by faster 
movements he excites melancholy in 
every heart that sounds arc capable of 
affecting. This is a talent which seems 
born with the artist. We are unable to 
tell why such sounds affect us : they .seem 
no way imitative of the passion they would 
express, but operate upon us by an A^Jex- 
prcssible sympathy ; the original of»<rhich 
is as inscrutable as the secret springs of j 
life itself. To this excellence he adds ; 
another, in which he is superior to every | 
other artist of the profession, the happy 
transition from one passion to another. 
No dramatic poet better knows to prepare 
his incidents than he ; the audience are 
pleased in those intervals of passion with 
the delicate, the simple harmony, if T may 
so ex]>ress it, in which the parts are all 
thrown into fugues, or often are barely 
unison. His melodies also, where no 
passion is expressed, give equal pleasure 
from this dedicate simplicity ; and 1 need | 
only invtance that song in the Sc'n'a Pa- \ 
drona which begins “ Lo conosco a qucgl’ ' 
occelli,” as one of the finest instances of 
excellence in the duo. | 

The Italian artists in general have fol- ; 
lowed his manner, yet seem fond of 
embellishing the delicate simplicity of, 
the original, * Their style in music seems : 
somQ.what to resemble that »'of Seneca j 
in writing, where there are some beau- ’ 
tiful starts of thought; but the whole 
is filled widi studi^ elegance and un- 
affecting .fllhctaUon. > 

Lully ik Fiifince lint the 

Improv^ent odt thdh^ In 


general resembled that of our old solemn 
chants in churches. It is worthy of re- 
I mark, in general, that the music in every 
country is solemn in proportion as the 
inhabitants are merry : or, in other words, 
the merriest and spr^htliest nations are 
I reniarked fojr having the slowest music; 
I and those whose character it is to be 
melancholy are pleased with the most 
brisk and airy movements. Thus, in 
France, Poland, Ireland, and Switzerland, 
the national music is slow, melancholy, 
and solemn; in Italy, England, Spain, 
and Germany, it is faster, proportionably 
as the people are grave. Lully only 
changed a bad manner, which he found, 
for a bad one of his own. His drowsy 
pieces are played still to the most sprightly 
audience that can be conceived ; and even 
though Rameau, who is at once a musician 
and a philosopher, has shown, both by 
j)recept and example, what improvements 
French music may still admit of, yet his 
countrymen seem little convinced by his 
reasonings; and the Pont-Neuf taste, as 
it is called, still prevails in their best 
performances. 

The English school was first planned 
_ by Purcell : he attempted to unite the 
Italian manner that prevailed in his time 
with the ancient Celtic carol and the 
Scottish ballad, which probably had also 
its origin in Italy; for some of the best 
Scottish ballads, — “ The Broom of Cow- 
denknows,” for instance, — are still as- 
cribed to David Rizzio. But be that as 
it will, his manner was something peculiar 
to the English ; and he might have con- 
tinued as head of the English school, had 
not his merits l)een entirely eclipsed by 
Handel. Handel, though originally a 
German, yet adopted the English manner : 
(.he had long laboured to please by Italian 
composition, but without success; and 
though his English oratorios arc accounted 
illimitable, yet his Italian operas are fallen 
into oblivion. Pergolese excelled in pas- 
sionate simplicity : Lully was remarkable 
for creating a new species of music, where 
all is ^legant, but nothing passionate or 
sublime. Handel’s true chacacteri^ic is 
sublimi^; 

of sounds afid |«ts in all his pie^ 1 ina 
peiformaiioca of the vealt may be ptepabift ' 
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though executed by few performers; his 
require the full band. The attention is 
awakened, the soul is roused up at his 
])ieces ; but distinct passion is seldom ex- 
pressed. In this particular he has seldom 
found success; he*has been obliged, in 
order to express passion, to imitate wdrds 
by sounds, which, though It gives the 
pleasure which imitation always produces, 
yet it fails of exiting those lasting affec- 
tions which it is in the power of sounds 
to produce. In a word, no man ever 
understood harnipny so well as he ; but in 
melody he has been exceeded by several. 

ESSAY XX. 

CaroUtHf the Irish Bard. 

There can be perhaps no greater enter- 
tainment than to compare the rude 
Celtic simplicity with modern refinement. 
Books, however, seem incapable of fur- 
nishing the parallel ; and to be acquainted 
with the ancient manners of oar own 
ancestors, we should endeavour to look 
for their remains in those countries which, 
being in some measure retired from an 
intercourse with other nations, are still 
untinctured with foreign refinement, lan- 
guage, or breeding. 

The Irish will satisfy curiosity in this 
respect preferably to all other nations I 
have seen. They, in several parts of 
that country, still adhere to their ancient 
language, dress, furniture, and super- 
stitions ; several customs exist among 
them that still speak their original ; and, 
ill some respects, Ciesar’s description of 
the ancient Britons is applicable to these. 

Their bards, in pailicular, are still 
held in great veneration among them; 
those traditional heralds are invited to 


Carolan the Blind. He was at once 
a poet, a musician, a composer, and sung 
his own verses to his harp. The origin^ 
natives never mention his naifie without 
rapture ; both his poetry and music they 
have by heart; and even some of the 
English themselves, who have been trans- 
planted there, find his music extremely 
pleasing. A song beginning, 

O’Rourke’s noble fare will ne’er be forgot, 
translated by Dean Swift, is of his com- 
position; which, though perhaps by this 
means the best known of his pieces, is 
yet by no means the most deserving. His 
songs in general may be compafed to 
those of Pindar, as they have frequently 
the same flights of imagination ; and are 
composed ( I do not say written, for he 
could not write) merely to flatter some 
man of fortune upon some excellence of 
the same kind. In these one man is 
praised for the excellence of his stable, as 
in Pindar, another for his hospitality, a 
th?td for the beauty of his wife and 
cliilcgen, and a fourth for the antiquity of 
his family. W henever any of the original 
natives of distinction were assembled at 
feasting or revelling, Carolan was gene- 
rally ther(^ where he was always ready 
with his harp to celebrate their praises. 
He seemed by nature formed for his pro- 
fession ; for as he was born blind, so also 
he was possessed of a most astonishing 
memory, and a facetious turn of think- 
ing, which ^ve his entertainers infinite 
satisfaction. Being once at the house 
of an Irish nobleman, where there was 
a musician present who was eminent in 
the profession, Carolan immecjjately chal 
lenged him to a trial of skfll. J'o cagy 
the jest forward, his lordship persuaded 


every funeral, in order to fill up the in- 
tervals of the howl with their songs an^ 
harps. In these they rehearse the actions 
of the ancestors of the deceased, bewail 
the bondage of their country under the 
English government, and generally con- 
clude with advising the young men and 
maidens to make the best use of their 
time; for they will soon, for 
presoit 

fxm 


I the musician to accept the challenge, and 
! he accordingly played over on his fiddle 
I the fifth concerto of Vivaldi. Catolan, 
immediately taking his harp, played over 
the whole piece after him, without missing 
a note, though he had never heard it 
before, which produced some surorise; 
but their astonishment inerease4wms^ he 
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His death was not less remarkable than | have foreseen the end of all his schemes, 
fiis life. Homer was never more fond of "for whom he was improving, and what 
a glass than he; he would drink whole changes his designs were to undergo, he 
pints of u^ucbaugh, ancj, as he used to would have scarcely amused his innocent 
think, without any ill consequence. liis life with what, for several years, employed 
intemperance, however, in this respect, at him in a most har^iless manner, and 
length brought on an incurable disorder ; abridged his scanty fortune. As the pro- 
and when jiist at the point of death, he gress of this 'improvement is a true picture 
called for a cup of his beloved liquor, of sublunary vicissitude, 1 could not help 
Those who were standing round him, siir- calling up my imagination, which, while 
prised at the demand, endeavoured to per- I walked pensively along, suggested the 
suade him to the contrary ; but he persisted, following Reverie. 

and when the bowl was brought to him. As I was turning my back upon a beau- 
attampted to drink, but could not ; where- tiful piece of water, enlivened with cascades 
fore, giving away the bowl, he observed, and rock-work, and entering a dark walk, 
with a smile, that it would be hard if two by which ran a prattling brook, the Cjenius 
such friends as he and the cup should part of the place appeared before me, but more 
at least without kissing, and then expired, resembling the God of Time, than him 

more peculiarly appointed to the care of 
ESSAY XXL gardens. Instead of shears he bore a 

scythe ; and he appeared rather with the 
Oh the Tenants of the Leas<noes. implements of husbandry than those of a 

Of all men who form gay illusions of modern gardener. Having remembered 
distant happiness, perhaps a poet is^-he this place in its pristine beauty, I couhl 
most sanguine. Such is the ardour his j not helj) condoling with him on its present 
hopes, that they often are equal to actual ruinous situation. 1 spoke to him of the 
enjoyment ; and he feels more in expect- many alterations which had been made 
ance than actual fruition. I have often and all for the worse ; of the many shades 
regarded a character of this kind with which had been taken away, of the bowers 
some degree of envy. A mafi possessed that were destroyed by neglect, and the 
of such warm imagination commands all hedge-rows that were spoiled by clipping, 
nature, and arrogates possessions of which The Genius, with a sigh, received my con- 
the owner has a blunter relish. While life dolement, and assured me that he was 
continues, the alluring prospect lies before | equally a martyr to ignorance and taste, 
him ; he travels in the pursuit with confi- to refinement and rusticity. Seeing me 
dence, and resigns it only 'with his last desirous of knowing farther, he wx*nt on : 
breath. “You see, in tho pliice before you, the 

It is this happy confidence which gives paternal inheritance of a poet ; and, to a 
life itstrue^relish, and keeps up our spirits man content with little, fully sufficient for 
aijjidst qyery Mistress and disappointment, his subsistence : but a strong imagination. 
How much less would be done, if a man and a long acquaintance with the rich, are 
knew how little he can do! How dangerous foes to contentment. Our poet, 
wretclied a creature would he be if he instead of sitting down to enjoy life, 
saw the end as well as the beginning of resolved to prepare for its future enjoy- 
his projects ! He would have nothing ment, and set about converting a place of 
left but to sit down in torpid despair, | profit into a scene of pleasure. This he 
and exchange employment for actual at first supposed could be accomplished 
calamity. « at a small expense; and he was willing 

I led into this train of thinking upon for a while to stint his income, to have an 
lately visiting the beautiful mrdens of the , opportunity of displaying his taste. The 
late Mr. Shenstone,who was himself a poet, ! improv6ment in this manner went forwanl ; 
and possessed of that warm imagination j one beauty attained led him to wish for 
which made him ever foremost in the pur- j some other ;tbut he still hoped that every 
suit of fiying happiness. Could he but [ emendation would be the last It was 
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now therefore found, that the Improve- 
ment exceeded the subsidy — that the place 
was grown too large and too fine for the 
inhabitant. But that pride which was 
once exhibited could not retire ; the garden 
was made for the Iwner, and though it 
was become unfit for him, he could hot 
willingly resign it to another.* Thus the 
first idea, of its beauties contributing to the 
happiness of his lire, was found unfaithful ; 
so that, instead of looking within for satis- 
faction, he began to think of having re- 
course to tlie praises of those who came 
to visit his Improvement. 

*‘In consequence of this hope, which 
now took possession of his mind, the 
gardens were opened to the visits of every 
stranger; and the country flocked round 
to walk, to criticize, to admire, and to do 
mischief. He soon found that the ad- 
mirers of his taste left by no means such 
strong marks of their applause, as the 
envious did of their malignity. All the 
windows of his temples and the walls of 
his retreats were impressed with the 
characters of profaneness, ignorance, and 
obscenity ; his hedges were broken, his 
statues and urns defaced, and his lawns 
worn bare. It was now, therefore, neces- 
sary to shut up the gardens once more, and 
to deprive the public of that happiness 
which had before ceased to be his own. 

“In this situation the poet continued 
for a time, in the character of a jealous 
lover, fond of the beauty he keepsj but 
unable to supply the extravagance of every 
demand. The garden by this time was 
completely grown and finished ; the marks 
of art were covered up by the luxuriance 
of nature ; the winding walks were grown 
dark ; the brook assumed a natural sy Wage ; 
and the rocks were covered with moss. 
Nothing now remained but to enjoy the^ 
beauties of the place, when the poor poet 
died, and his garden was obliged to be 
sold for the benefit of those who had 
contributed to its embellishment. 

“ The beauties of the place had now for 
some time been celebrated as well in prose 
aii in verse ; and all men of taste yished 
for so envied a spot, where every turn was 
marked with the poet’s pencir, and every 
walk awakened genius and fneditation. 
The first purchaser was one Mr. True- 


penny, a button maker, who was possessed 
of three thousand pounds, and was willing 
also to be possessed of taste ai^ genius. 

“ As the poet’s ideas were for the natural 
wildness of the landscape, the button 
maker’s were for the more regular ]irod ac- 
tions of art. Me conceived, perhaps, that 
as it is a beauty in a button to be of a 
regular pattern, so the same regularity 
ought to obtain in a landsca]ie. Be this 
as it will, he employed the shears to some 
purpose ; he clipped up the hedges, cut 
down the gloomy walks, made vistas upon 
the stables and hog-sties, and showed his 
friends that a man of taste should always 
be doing. 

“ I'he next candidate for taste and genius 
was a captain of a ship, who bought tlie 
^rden because the former possessor could 
find nothing more to mend : but unfor- 
tunately lie had taste too. Mis great 
passion lay in building, in making Cliinese 
tenmles and cage-work summer-houses. 
As*|ie i)lace bSbre liad an appearance 
of re^’cment and inspired meditation, he 
gave it a more peopled air ; every turning 
presented a cottage, or ice-house, or a 
temple ; the Improvement was converted 
into a little^ity, and it only wanted inha- 
bitants to give it the air of a village in 
the East Indies. 

“ In this manner, in less than ten years, 
the Imj^rovement has gone througli the 
hands of as many propriet(»rs, who were 
all willing to ljp.ve taste, and to show their 
taste too. ‘ As the place had received its 
best finishing from the hand of the first 
possessor, so every innovator only lent a 
hand to do mischief. Thos^ parts which 
were obscure, have been enligVenetk 
those walks which led naturally, have 
been twisted into serpentine windings. 
The colour of the flowers of the field is 
not more various than the variety of tastes 
that have been employed here, and all in 
direct contradiction to the original aim of 
the first improver. Could the original 
osscssor hat revive, with what a sorr^^wful 
eart would he look upon his favourite 
spot again ! He would scarcely recollect 
a Dryad or a Wood-nymph of his former 
acquaintance, and might ^rhaps find him- 
self as much a stranger m his own plan- 
tation as in the deserts of Siberia.” 
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ESSAY XXIL 

Sentimental Comedy^ 

The theatre, like all other amusements, 
has its fashions and its prejudices; and 
when satiated with its excellence, man- 
kind begin to mistake change for improve- 
ment. For some years tragedy was the 
reigning entertainment ; but of late it has 
entirely given way to comedy, and our , 
best efforts are now exerted in these lighter 
kinds of composition. The pompous train, 
the swelling phrase, and the unnatural 
rant are displaced for that natural portrait 
of human folly and frailty, of which all are 
judges, because all have sat for the picture. 

liut as in describing nature it is pre- 
sented with a double face, either ol mirth , 
or sadiiess, our modem writers find them- j 
selves at a loss which chiefly to cojiy | 
from ; and it is now debated, whether the i 
exhibition of human distress is likely to 
afford the mind more entertainment tVan 
that of human absurdity ? 

Comedy is defined by Aristotle to be a 
picture of the frailties of the lower part } 
of mankind, to distinguish it from tragedy, | 
which is an exhibition of the misfortunes i 
of the great. When corned j, therefore, ! 
ascends to produce the characters of I 
princes or generals upon the stage, it is I 
out of its walk, since low life and middle | 
life are entirely its object. The principal ; 
fpiestion therefore is, whether, in de- i 
scribing low or middle life/ an exhibition j 
of its follies l)e not preferable to a detail ; 
of its calamities? Or, in other words, \ 
which deserves the preference, — the weep- | 
ingsentiintfiiOal comedy so much in fashion ! 
iA present, or the laughing and even low 
comedy which seems to have been last 
exhibited by Vanbrugh and Cibber? 

If, we apply to authorities, all the great 
masters in the dramatic art have but one 
opinion. Their nile is, that as tragedy 
display the calamities of the great, so i 
comedy shofild excite our laughter by | 
ridiculously exhibitinjr the follies of the I 
lower part ,of mankind. Boileau, one 
of the best modern critics, asserts that 
comedy will not admit of tragic distress : 

Le Gomique, enneiui des soupirs et des pleurs, 
N'admet point daiii ses vers de tragiques duu- 
Icurs 


Nor is this rule without the strongest 
foundation in nature, as the distresses of 
the mean by no means affect us so strongly 
as the calamities of the great. When 
tragedy exhibits to us some great man 
fallen from his height,'^and struggling with 
want and acjversity, we feel his situation 
in the same' manner as we suppose he 
himself must feel, and our pity is increased 
n proportion to the height from which 
he fell. On the contrary, we do not so 
strongly sympathise with one born in 
humbler circumstances, rnd encountering 
accidental distress ; so that while we melt 
for lielisarius, we scarce give halfpence to 
the beggar who accosts us in the street. 
The oiie has our jiity ; the other our con- 
tempi;. Distress, therefore, is the proper 
object of tragedy, since the great excite 
our pity by their fall ; but not equally so 
of comedy, since the actors employed in 
it are originally so mean, that they sink 
but little by their fall. 

Since the first origin of the stage, tragedy 
and comedy have run in distinct channels, 
and never till of late encroached uj-on 
the provinces of each other. Terence, 
who seems to have made the nearest ap- 
proaches, always judiaously stops short 
before he comes to the downright pathetic ; 
and yet he is even reproached by Caesar 
for wanting the 7'is comica. All the other 
comic writers of antiquity aim only at 
rendering folly or vice ridiculous, but 
never exalt their characters into buskined 
pomp, or make what Voltaire humorously 
calls a tradesman's tragedy. 

Yet notwithstanding this weight of 
authority, and the universal practice of 
former ages, a new s|)ecies of dramatic 
composition has been introduced, under 
the name of sentimental comedy, in which 
ithe virtues of private life are exhibited, 
rather than the vices exposed; and the 
distresses rather than the faults of man- 
kind make our interest in the piece. 
These comedies have had of late great 
success, perhaps from their novelty, and 
I also from their flattering every man in his 
favourite foible. In these plays almost 
I all the characters are good, and exceed- 
' ingly geneflbus ; they are lavish enough 
of their tiM money on the stage; and 
; though they want humour, have abundance 
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of sentiment and feeling. If they happen 
to have faults or foibles, the spectator is 
taught, not only to pardon, but to applaud 
them, in consideration of the goodness of 
their hearts ; so that folly, instead of being 
ridiculed, is commAded, and the coniedy 
aims at touching our passion^ without* the 
power of being truly pathetic. In this 
manner we are ykely to lose one great 
source of entertainment on the sti^e ; for 
while the comic poet is invading the 
province of the tragic muse, he leaves her 
lovely sister quite neglected. Of this, j 
however, he is no way solicitous, as he ; 
measures his fame by his profits. | 

But it will be said that the theatre is | 
formed to amuse mankind, and that it | 
matters little, if this end he answered, by 
what means it is obtained. If mankind 
find delight in weeping at comedy, it 
would be cruel to abridge them in that 
or any other innocent pleasure. If those 
pieces are denied the name of comedies, < 
yet call them by any other name, and if : 
they are delightful, they are good. I'heir I 
success, it will be said, is a mark of their | 
merit, and it is only abridging our happi- | 
ness to deny us an inlet to amusement. j 

These objections, however, are rather : 
s})ecious than solid. It is true that | 
amusement is a great object of the theatre, • 
and it will be allowed that these senti- ; 
mental pieces do often amuse us ; but the ! 
question is, whether the true comedy i 
would not amuse us more? The question i 
is, whether a character supported through- j 
out a piece with its ridicule still attending, 1 
would not give us more delight than this 
species of bastard tragedy, which only is ; 
applauded because it is new ? 

A friend of mine, who was sitting j 
unmoved at one of these sentimental j 
pieces, was asked how he could be sc»| 
indifferent? “Why, truly,” says he, “as ; 
the hero is but a tradesman, it is indif- I 
ferent to me whether he be turned out of ' 
his counting-house on Fish-street Hill, | 
since he will still have enough left to | 
open shop in St. Giles’s.” 

The other objection is as ill-grounded ; 
for though we should give these pieces 
another name, it will not *‘mend their 
efficacy. It will continue a kiffd of mulish 
production, with all the defects of its | 


I opposite parents, and marked with sterility. 
' If we are permitted to make com^y weep, 
i we have an equal right to m%ke tragedy 
j laugh, and to set down in blank verse the 
1 jests and repartees of all the attendants 
in a funeral procession. 

I But there is one argument in favour of 
i sentimental comedy, which will keep it 
I on the stage, in spite of all that can l)e 
■ said against it. It is, of all others, the 
I most easily written, 'riiose abilities that 
can hammer out a novel are fully suffi- 
cient for the production of a sentimental 
comedy. It is only sufficient to raise the 
characters a little ; to deck out the hero 
with a ribbon, or give the heroine a title ; 
then to put an insipid dialogue, without 
character or humour, into their mouths, 
give them mighty good hearts, very fine 
clothes, furnish a new set of scenes, make 
a pathetic scene or two, with a sprinkling 
of tender melancholy conversation through 
tlm whole, and there is no doubt but all 
thc'ljdies will cry, and all the gentlemen 
ap}>lakd. 

Humour at present seems to be de- 
parting from the stage, and it will soon 
happen that our comic players will have 
nothing lefit for it but a fine coat and a 
.song. It depends upon the audience 
whether they will actually drive those 
poor merry creatures from the stage, or 
sit at a play as gloomy as at the tabernacle. 
It is not easy to recover an art when once 
lost ; and it will be but a just punishment, 
that when, by our being too fastidious, 
we have banished humour from the stage, 
we should ourselves be deprived of 3ie 
art of laughing. 

ESSAY XXIII. 

Scottish Marriages. 

As I see you are fond of gallantry,* and 
seem willing to set young people together 
as soon as you can, I cannot hel^> lending 
my assistance to your endeavours, as I 
am greatly concerned in the att^pt. 
You must know, sir, that I am landlady 
of one of the most noted inns on the road 
to Scotland, and have seldom less than 
eight or ten couples a week, who go 
down rapturous lovers, and return man 
and wife. 
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If there be in this world an agreeable 
situation, it must be that in which a young 
couple finc\ themselves, when just let loose 
from confinement, and whirling off to the 
land of promise. When the post-chaise 
is driving off, and the blinds are drawn 
up, sure nothing can equal it. And yet, 

I do not know how, what with the fears 
of being pursued, or the wishes for greater 
happiness, not one of my customers but j 
seems gloomy and out of tc*nq)er. 'I he i 
gentlemen are all sullen, and the ladies i 
discontented. 

But if it be so going down, how is it 
with them coming back? Having been 
for a fortnight together, they are then 
mighty good company to be sure. It 
then the young lady’s indiscretion stares 
her in the face, and the gentleman himself 
finds that much is to be done before the 
money comes in 

For my own part, sir, I was married in 
the usual way ; all my friends were at the 
wedding ; I was conducted with great cere- 
mony from the ta])le to the bed ; an/ 1 do 
not find that it any ways diminished my 
happiness with my husband, while, poor 
man! he continued with me. For my 
part, I am entirely for doing tilings in the 
old family way ; I hate your new-fashioned 
manners, and never loved an outlandish 
marriage in my life. 

As 1 have had numbers call at my 
house, you may be sure 1 was not idle in 
inquiring who they were, an^l how they did 
in tlie world after they left me. 1 cannot 
say that I ever heard much good come of 
them : and of an history of twenty-five that 
I noted dawn in my ledger, I do not know 
a«;5inglei,couple that would not have been 
full as happy if they had gone the plain 
way lo work, and asked the consent of 
their parents. To convince you of it, I 
will mention the names of a few, and refer 
the rest to some fitter opportunity. 

Imprimis, Miss Jenny Hastings went 
down to Scotland with a tailor, who, to 
be sufje, for a tailor, was a very agreeable 
sort of a man. But, I do not know how, 
he did not take proper measure of the 
young lady’s disposition : they quarrelled 
at my house on their return ; so she left 
him for a comet of dragoons, and he went 
back to his shop-board. 


Miss Rachel Runfort went off with a 
grenadier. They spent all their money 
I going down ; so that he carried her down 
j in a post-chaise, and coming back, she 
helped to carry his knapsack. 

Miss Racket went <fOwn with her lover 
in their ow^ phaeton ; but upon their 
return, being very fond of driving, she 
would be every now and then for holding 
the whip. This bred a d ?sputc ; and before 
they were a fortnight together, she felt 
that he could exercise the whip on some- 
body else besides the houses. 

Miss Meekly, though all compliance to 
the will of her lover, could never reconcile 
him to the change of his .situation. It 
seems he married her supposing she had 
a large fortune; but being deceived in 
their expectations, they parted ; and they 
now keep separate garrets in Rosemary 
Lane. 

'I'he next couple of whom I have any 
account actually lived together in great 
harmony and uncloying kindness for no 
less than a month ; but the lady, who was 
a little in years, having parted with her 
fortune to her dearest life, he left her to 
make love to that better part of her which 
he valued more. 

I'he next pair consisted of an Irish 
fortune-hunter and one of the prettiest, 
modestest ladies that ever my eyes beheld. 
As he was a well-looking gentleman, all 
dressed in lace, and as she seemed very 
fond of him, I thought they were blest 
for life. Yet I was quickly mistaken. 
The lady ^vas no better than a common 
woman of the town, and he was no better 
than a sharper; so they agreed upon a 
mutual divorce: he now dresses at the 
York Ball, and she is in keeping by the 
member for our borough in Parliament. 
f. In this manner we see that all those 
marriages, in which there is interest on 
one side, and disobedience on the other, 
are not likely to promise a long harvest of 
delights. If our fortune-hunting gentlemen 
would but speak cut, the young lady, 
instead of a lover, would often find a sneak- 
ing rogue, that only wanted the lady’s 
purse, and not her heart. For my own 
part, I nevef saw anything but design and 
falsehood in*every one of them ; and my 
blood has boiled in my veins when I saw 
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a young fellow of twenty kneeling at the 
feet of a twenty-thousand pounder, pro- 
fessing his passion, while he was taking 
aim at her money. I do not deny but 
there may be love in a Scottish marriage, 
but it is generally al| on one side. 

C')f all the sincere admirers 1 ever knew, 
a man of my acquaintance, ^ho however 
did not run away with his mistress to 
Scotland, was thelnost so. An old excise- 
man of our town, who, as you may guess, 
was not very rich, had a daughter who, 
as you shall .see,^was not very handsome. 
It was the opinion of everybody that this 
young woman would not soon be married, 
as she wanted two main articles, beauty 
and fortune. Hut, for all this, a very 
well-looking man, that happened to be 
travelling those parts, Came and asked the 
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I exciseman for his daughter in marriage. 

I The exciseman, willing to deal openly by 
I him, asked if he had seen the girl ; “ for,” 
says he, “ she is humpbacked?” — “ Very 
well,” cried the stranger, ** that will do for. 
me.” — “Ay,” says the exciseman, “but 
my daughter is as brown as a berry.” — 
“ So much the better,” cried the stranger ; 
“such skins wear well.” — “But she is 
bandy-legged,” says the exciseman. — “No 
matter,” cries the other; “ her petticoats 
will hide that defect. ” — “ But then she is 
very poor, and wants an eye. ” — “ Your de- 
scription delights me,” cries the stranger : 
“I have been looking out for one of her 
make; for 1 keep an exhibition of wild 
beasts, and intend to show her off for a 
chimpanzee.” 
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No. 1 . — Saturday i October 1759* 
There is not, perhaps, a more whimsically 
dismal figure in nature than a man of real 
modesty, who assumes an air of impudence 
— who, while his heart beats with anxiety, 
studies ease, and affects good-humour. In 
this situation, however, a periodical writer 
often finds himself upon his first attempt 
to address the public in form. All his 
power of pleasing is damped by solicitude, 
and his cheerfulness dashed with appre- 
hension. Impressed with the terrors of 
the tribunal before which he is going to 
appear, his natural humour turns to pert- 
ness, and for real wit he is obliged to 
substitute vivacity. Ilis first publication 
draws a crowd; they part dissatisfied.; and 
the author, never more to be indulged with 
a favourable hearing, is left to condemn 
the indelicacy of his own address or their 
want of discernment. 

For my part, as I was never distin- 
guished for address, and have often even 
blundered in making my bow, suchbodings 
as these had like to have totally repressed 
my ambition. I was at a loss whether to 
give the public specious promises, or give 
none ; whether to be merry or sad on this 
solemn occasion. If I should decline all 
merit, it was too probable the hasty reader 
might have taken me at my word. If, on 
the other hand, like labourers in the maga- 
zine trade, I had, with modest impudence, , 
humbly presum^ to promise an epitome 
of all the good things that ever were said 
or written, this might have disgusted those 
readers I most desire to please. Had I 
been merry, I might have been censured 
as vastly low ; and had I been sorrowful, 

I might have been left to mourn in solitude 
and silence ; in short, whichever ^y I 
turned, nothing presented but prospects 
of terror, despair, chandlers* jhops, and 
waste paper. 


In this debate between fearand ambition 
my publisher happening to arrive, inter- 
rupted for a while my anxiety. Perceiving 
my embarrassment about making my first 
appearance, he instantly offered his assist- 
ance and advice. “ You must know, sir," 
says he, “ that the republic of letters is at 
present divided into three classes. One 
writer, for instance, excels at a plan or a 
title-page, another works away the body 
of the book, and a third is a dab at an 
index. Thus a magazine is not the result 
of any single man’s industry, but goes 
through as many hands as a new pin, 
before it is fit for the public. I fancy, sir,** 
continues he, ** I can provide an eminent 
hand, and upon moderate terms, to draw 
up a promising plan to smooth up our 
readers a little, and pay them as Colonel 
Charteris pmd his seraglio, at the rate of 
three halfpence in hand, and three shillings 
more in promises.** 

He was proceeding in his advice, which 
however I thought proper to decline, by 
assuring him, j^hat as I intended to pursue 
no fixed method, so it was impossible to 
form any regular plan ; determined never 
to be tedious in order to be logical, wher- 
ever pleasure presented, I wa^ resolved to 
follow. Like the Bee, which I haj take« 
for the title of my paper, 1 would rove 
from flower to flower, with seeming in- 
attention, but concealed choice, expatiate 
over all the beauties of the season, 'and 
make my industry my amusement. 

This reply may also serve as an apolo^ 
to the reader, who expects, before he sits 
down, a bill of his future entertaingient. 
It would be improper to pall his curiosity 
by lessening his surprise, or anticipate any 
pleasure I am able to procure him by 
saying what shall come next Thus much, 
however, he mavbe assured of, that neither 
war nor scandal shall make any part of it. 

4a 
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•llomcr finely imagines his deity turning 
away witli horror from the prospect of a 
field of battle, and seeking tranquillity 
among a nation noted for peace and sim- 
plicity. Happy could any effort of mine, 
but for a moment, repress that savage 
pleasure some men find in the daily 
accounts of human misery ! How gladly 
would I lead them from scenes of blood 
and altercation to prospects of innocence 
and case, where every breeze breathes 
health, and every sound is but the echo 
of tranquillity. 

But whatever the merit of his intentions 
may be, every writer is now convinced, 
that he must be chiefly indebted to good 
fortune for finding readers willing to allow 
him any degree of reputation. 1 1 has been 
remarked, that almost every character 
which has excited either attention or praise 
has owed part of its success to merit, and 
j»art to an happy concurrence of circum- 
stances in its mvoiir. Had Ca;sar or 
Cromwell exchanged countries, the one 
might have been a sergeant, and the other 
an exciseman. So it is with wit, which 
generally succeeds more from being hap- 
jiily addressed, than from its native poig- 
nancy. A bon moU for instance, that 
might be relished at White’s mayjose all 
its flavour when delivered at the Cat and 
Bagpipes in St. Giles’s. A jest calculated 
to spread at a gaming table may be re- 
ceived with a perfect neutrality of face 
should it happen to drop in a mackerel 
boat. We have all seen dunces triumph 
in such companies, when men of real 
humour were disregarded, by a general 
combination in favour of stupidity. To 
drive >he observation as far as it will go, 
should the labours of a writer who designs 
his performances for readers of a more 
refined appetite fall into the hands of a 
devourer of compilations, what can he 
expect but contempt and confusion? If 
his merits are to be determined by judges 
who estimate the value of a book from its 
bulk or its frontispiece, evei^» rival must 
acquire an easy superiority who, with per- 
suasive eloquence, promises four extraordi- 
nary pages of letter-press or three beauti- 
ful pnnts, curiously coloured from nature. 

But to proceed : though I cannot pro- 
mise as much entertainment, or as much 


elegance, as others have done, yet the 
reader may be assured, he shall have as 
much of both as 1 can. He shall, at least, 
find me alive while I study his entertain- 
ment ; for I solemnly assure him, I was 
never yet ))ossessed of tlie secret at once 
of writing and sleeping. 

During the course of this paper, there- 
fore, all the wit and learning 1 have are 
heartily at his service ; which if, after so 
candid a confession, he should, notwith- 
standing, still find intolerably dull, low, 
or sad stuff, this, I protest, is more than I 
know. I have a clear conscience, and am 
entirely out of the secret. 

Yet 1 would not have him, upon the 
perusal of a single paper, pronounce me 
incorrigible ; he may try a second, which, 
as there is a studied difference in subject 
and style, may be more suited to his taste : 
if this also fails, 1 must refer him to a 
third, or even to a fourth, in case of extre- 
mity. If he should still continue to be 
refractory, and find me dull to the last, 
I must inform him, wdth Bayes, in the 
Rehearsal, that I think him a very odd 
kind of a fellow, and desire no more of 
his acquaintance. 

It is with such reflections as these I 
endeavour to fortify myself against the 
future contempt or neglect of some read- 
ers, and am prepared for their dislike by 
mutual recrimination. If such should 
impute dealing neither in battles nor 
scandal to me as a fault, instead of ac- 
quiescing in their censure, I must beg leave 
to tell them a story. 

A traveller, in his way to Italy, hap- 
pening to pass at the foot of the Alps, 
found himself at last in a country where 
the inhabitants had each a large excres> 
cence depending from the chin, like the 
pouch of a monkey. This deformity, as 
It was endemic, and the people little used 
to strangers, it had been the custom, lime 
immemorial, to look upon as the greatest 
ornament of the human visage. Ladies 
grew toasts from the size of their chins, 
and none were regarded as pretty fellows 
but such whose faces were broadest at the 
bottom. — It was Sunday ; a country 
church was at hand, and our traveller was 
willing to ^rform the duties of the day. 
Upon his first appearance at the . church 
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floor the eyes of all were naturally 6xed 
upon the stranger; but what was their 
amazement, when they found that he 
actually wanted that emblem of beauty, a 
I)ursed chin ! This was a defect that not 
a single creature l^d sufficient gravity 
(though they were noted for being grjfve) 
to withstand. Stifled bufsts*of laughter, 
winks, and whispers circulated from visage 
to visage, and th^ prismatic figure of the 
stranger’s face was a fund of infinite 
gaiety ; even the parson, equally remark- 
able for his gravitv and chin, could hardly 
refrain joining in the good humour. Our 
traveller could no longer patiently con- 
tinue an object for deformity to point at. 
‘Good folks,’ said he, ‘I perceive that I 
am the unfortunate cause of all this good 
humour. It is true 1 may have faults in 
abundance ; but 1 shall never be induced 
to reckon my want of a swelled face 
among the number.’” 


ON A RRAUl’IFUL YOU’l'H STRUCK 
BUND WITH LKillTNlNG. 

ZMITATCO FROM THE SPANISH. 

I M MINE Aeon clextro capt.i cst Lconida stnistro, • 

Kt poterat forma vinccre iitenpie Deos. 

I’.irvc puer, lumen quod habes concede puclla? ; 

Sic tu caccus amor, sic erit ilia Venus. 

REMARKS ON OUR THEATRES, 

Our theatres are now opened, and all 
Grub Street is preparing its advice Ip the 
managers. We shall undoubtedly hear 
learned disquisitions on the structure of 
one actor’s legs and another’s eyebrows. 
We shall be told much of enunciations, 
tones, and attitudes ; and shall have our 
lightest pleasures commented upon by | 
didactic dulness. We shall, it is feared, : 
be told that Garrick is a fine actor, but J 
then, as a manager, so avaricious I That 
Palmer is a most surprising genius, and 
Holland likely to do well in a particular 
caste of character. We shall liave them 
giving Shuter instructions to amuse us by 
rule, and deploring over the ruins of 
lesolated majesty at Covent Gardeq. As 
I love to be advising too — for advice is 
easily given, and bears a show of wisdom 
and superiority — I must be pfrmitted to 
offer a few observations upon our theatres 
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I and actors, without, on this trivial occa- 
; sion, throwing my thoiiglits into the for- 

■ mality of method. • 

! Tlicre is something in the deportment 
; of all our players infinitely more stiff and 
I formal than among the actors of other 
nations. Their action sits uneasy upon 
j them ; for as the English use very little 

■ gesture in ordinar}' conversation, our Eng- 
I lish bred actoi*s are obliged to supply 
I stage gestures by tlieir imagination alone. 

' A French comedian finds proper models 
I of action in every com])any and in every 
j coffee-house he enters. An Englishman 
I is obliged to lake his models from the 

■ stage itself ; he is obliged to imitate nature 
from an imitation of nature. 1 know of 
no set of men more likely to be improved 

! by travelling than those of the theatrical 
l)rofession. The inhabitants of the Con- 
. tinent are less reserved than here ; they 
i may be seen through upon a first accjuaint- 
anc^ : such are the proper models to 
draw from ; they are at once striking, and 
arc found in great abundance. 

'I'hoiigh it would be inexciusable in a 
comedian to add anything of Jiis own to 
the poet’s dialogue, yet, as to action, he 
is entirely ^t liberty. By tliis be may 
show the fertility of his genius, the poig- 
nancy of his humour, and the exactness 
of his judgment. We scarcely see a cox- 
comb or a fool in common life that has 
not some jjeculiar oddity in his action. 
These peculiai^ties it is not in the power 
of words to represent, and depend solely 
upon the actor. They give a relish to the 
humour of the poet, and make the appear- 
ance of nature more illusive, 'k'he Italians, 
it is true, mask some characters, and er^ 
deavour to preserve the peculiar humour 
by the make of the mask; but I have 
, seen others still preserve a great fund of 
humour in the face without a mask ; one 
actor, particularly, by a squint which he 
threw into some characters of low life, 
assumed a look of infinite solidity. This, 
though upoif reflection we might condemn, 
yet immediately upon representation we 
could not avoid being pleased with. To 
illustrate what I have l^en saying by the 
plays which I have of late gone to see : 
in the Miser, which was played a few 
nights ago at Covent Garden, Lovegold 
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'appears through the whole in circum- 
stances of exaggerated avarice; all the 
plaver’s action, therefore, should conspire 
witn the poet’s design, and represent him 
as an epitome of penury. The French 
comedian in this character, in the midst of 
one of his most violent passions, while he 
appears in an ungovernable rage, feels the 
demon of avarice still upon him, and 
stoops down to pick up a pin, which he 
quilts into the flap of his coat pocket with 
great assiduity. Two candles are lighted 
up for his wedding; he flies and turns 
one of them into the socket : it is, how- 
ever, lighted up again ; he then steals to 
it, and privately crams it into his pocket. 
The Mock Doctor was lately played at 
the other house. Here again the comedian 
had an opportunity of heightening the | 
ridicule by action. The French player j 
sits in a chair with a high back, and then ' 
begins to show away by talking nonsense, 
which he would have thought Latiq by 
those he knows do not understand a syl- 
lable of the matter. At last he grows 
enthusiastic, enjoys the admiration of the 
con^pany, tosses his legs and arms about, 
and, in the midst of his raptures and 
vociferation, he and the chfir fall back 
together. All this appears dull enough in 
the recital, but the gravity of Cato could 
not stand it in the representation. In 
■ short, there is hardly a character in comedy 
to which a player of any real humour 
might not add strokes of vivacity that 
could not fail of applause. But, instead 
of this, we too often see our fine gentle- 
men do nothing, through a whole part, 
but struts aird open their snuff-box ; our 
firetty« fellows sit indecently with their 
legs across ; and our clowns pull up their 
breeches. These, if once, or even twice, 
repeated, might do well enough ; but to 
sec them served up in every scene argues 
the actor almost as barren as the character 
he would expose. 

The magnificence of our theatres is far 
supo ’ior to any others in Eifrope, where 
plays only are acted. The great care our 
performers take in painting for a part, 
their exactness in all the minutiae of dress, 
and other little soenical proprieties, have 
been taken notice of by Ricoboni, a 
gentleman of Italy, who travelled Europe 


with no other design but to remark upon 
the stage; but there are several impro- 
prieties still continued, or lately come into 
fashion. As, for instance, spreading a 
carpet punctually at the beginning of the 
death scene, in orderto prevent our actors 
froln spoil i|^g their clothes : this immedi- 
ately apprises us of the tragedy to follow ; 
for laying the cloth is not a more sure 
indication of dinner, th'an laying the car- 
pet of bloody work at Drury I^ane. Our 
little pages, also, with unmeaning faces, 
that bear up the tra^n of a weeping 
princess, and our awkward lords in wait- 
ing, take off much from her distress. 
Mutes of every kind divide our attention, 
and lessen our sensibility ; but here it is 
entirely ridiculous, as we see them seriously 
employed in doing nothing. If we must 
have dirty-shirted guards upon the the- 
atres, they should be taught to keep their 
eyes fixed on the actors, and not roll them 
round upon the audience, as if they were 
ogling the boxes. 

Beauty, methinks, seems a requisite 
qualification in an actress. This seems 
scrupulously observed elsewhere, and, for 
my part, I could wish to see it observed 
at home. I can never conceive an hero 
dying for love of a lady totally destitute 
of beauty. 1 must think the part un- 
natural ; for 1 cannot bear to hear him 
call that face angelic, where even paint 
cannot hide its wrinkles. 1 must con- 
demn him of stupidity ; and the person 
whom 1 can accuse for want of taste will 
seldom become the object of my affections 
or admiration. But if this be a defect, 
what must be the entire perversion ^ 
scenical deconim, when, for instance, we 
see an actress that might act the Wapping 
landlady without a bolster, pining in the 
character of Jane Shore, and, while un- 

I wicldy with fat, endeavouring to convince 
the audience that she is dying with 
hunger ! 

I For the future, then, 1 could wish that 
the parts of the young or beautiful were 
given to performers of suitable figures ; 
for I rnust own 1 could rather see the stage 
filled with agreeable objects, though they 
might sometimes bungle a little, than see 
it crowded with withered or misshapen 
figures, be their emphasis, as I think it is 
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called, ever so proper. The first may have 
the awkward appearance of new raised 
troops ; but in viewing the last I cannot 
avoid the mortification of fancying myself 
placed in an hospital of invalids. 

• 

THE STORY OF ALCANIfER AND 
SEPTimUS, 

Translated frotn^a Byzantine Historian. 

Athens, even long after the decline of 
I he Roman empire, still continued the seat 
of learning, politeness, and wisdom. The 
emperors and generals, who in these 
j>eriods of approaching ignorance still felt 
a passion for science, from time to time 
added to its buildings, or increased its pro- 
fessorships. Theodoric, the Ostrogoth, was 
of the number : he repaired those schools 
which barbarity was suffering to fall into 
decay, and continued those pensions to men 
of learning which avaricious governor had 
monopolized to themselves. 

In this city, and about this period, 
.\lcander and Septimius were fellow- 
students together : the one the most 
subtle reasoner of all the Lyceum, the 
other the most eloquent speaker in the 
Academic grove. M utual admiration soon 
begot an acquaintance, and a similitude 
of disposition made them perfect friends. 
'J'heir fortunes were nearly equal, their ! 
studies the same, and they were natives of | 
the two most celebrated cities in the world ; 
for Alcander was of Athens, Septimius 
came from Rome. 

In this mutual harmony they lived for , 
some time together, when Alcander, after 
passing the first part of his youth in the 
indolence of philosophy, thought at length 
of entering into the busy world, and, as a 
step previous to this, placed his affectiens 
on Hypatia, a lady of exquisite beauty# 
Hypatia showed no dislike to his addresses. 
'Ine day of their intended nuptials was 
fixed, the previous ceremonies were per- 
formed, and nothing now remained but 
her being conducted in triumph to the i 
apartment of the intended bridegroom. 

An exultation in his own happiiiess, or 
his being unable to enjoy any satisfaction 
without making his friend Septimius a 
])artner, prevailed upon him to introduce 
ids mistress to his fellow- student, which he 


did with all the ^ety of a man who found 
himself equally nappy in friendship and 
love. But this was an intervigw fatal to 
the peace of both ; for Septimius no sooner 
saw her, but he was smil with an involun- 
tary passion, lie used every effort, but 
in vain, to suppress desires at once so 
imprudent and unjust. He retired to his 
apartment in inexpressible agony ; and the 
emotions of his mind in a .short time became 
so strong, that they brought on a fever, 
which the physicians judg^ incurable. 

During this illness Alcander watched 
him with all the anxiety of fondness, and 
brought his mistress to join in tho.se amiable 
offices of friendship. The sagacity of the 
physicians, by this means, soon discovered 
the cause of their patient*s disorder ; and 
Alcander, being apprised of their dis- 
covery, at length extorted a confession 
from the reluctant dying lover. 

It would but delay the narrative to 
deyribe the conflict between love and 
friendship in the breast of Alcander on this 
occasion; it is enough to say, that the 
Athenians w’ere at this time arrived at such 
refinement in morals, that every virtue was 
darned to exce.ss. In short, forgetful of his 
own felicit)0he gave up his intended bride, 
in all her charms, to the young Homan. 
They were married privately by his conni- 
vance; and this unlooked-for change of 
fortune wrought as unexpected a change 
in the constitution of the now happy 
Septimius. ]|i a few days he w'as perfectly 
recovered, and set out with his fair partner 
for Rome. Here, by an exertion of tliosc 
talents of which he was so eminently pos- 
sessed, he in a few years arrived at the 
highest dignities of the state,, apd was 
constituted the city judge, or praetor. 

Meanwhile Alcander not onlv feU the 
pain of being separated from his friend 
and mistress, but a prosecution was* also 
commenced against him by the relations 
of Hypatia, for his having ba.sely given 
her up, as was suggested, for money. 
Neither his innocence of the crime j^id to 
his charge, nor his eloquence in his owm 
defence, was able to withstand the influence 
of a powerful party. He was cast, and con- 
demned to pay an enormous fine. U nable 
to raise so laige a sum at the time 
appointed, hb possessions were confis- 
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cdted, himself stripped of the habit of free- 
dom, exposed in the market-place, and 
sold as a sAave to the highest bidder. 

A merchant of Thrace becoming his 
purchaser, Alcander, with some other 
companions of distress, was carried into 
that region of desolation and sterility. 
Ilis stated employment was to follow the 
hertis of an imperious master ; and his skill 
in hunting was all that was allowed him 
to supply a precarious subsistence. Con- 
demned to hopeless servitude, every morn- 
ing waked him to a renewal of famine or 
tcwl, and every change of season servetl 
but to aggravate his unsheltered distress. 
Nothing but death or flight was left him, 
and almost certain death was the conse- 
quence of his attempting to fly. After 
some years of bondage, however, an op- 
portunity of escaping offered ; he embraced 
It with ardour, and travelling by night, 
and lodging in caverns by day, to shorten 
a long story, he at last arrived in Roxie. 
The day ot Alcander’s arrival Septimius 
sat in the forum administering justice ; and 
hither our wanderer came, expecting to 
be instantlvjcnown and publicly acknow- 
ledged. Here he stood the whole day 
among the crowd, watching <hc eyes of 
the judge, and expecting to be taken notice 
of; but so much was he altered by a long 
succession of hardships, that he passed 
entirely without notice ; and in the evening, 
when he was going up to the pnetor’s 
cluiir, he was brutally repulsed by the 
attending lictors. The attention of the 
poor is generally driven from one un- 
grateful object to another; night coming 
on, he no\^ found himself under a necessity 
ot seeking a place to lie in, and yet knew 
not where to apply. All emaciated and 
in rags as he was, none of the citizens 
would harbour so much wretchedness, and 
sleeping in the streets might be attended 
with interruption or danger : in short, he 
was obliged to take up his lodging in one 
of the tomlW without the city, the usual 
retreai^ of guilt, poverty, or despair. 

In this mansion of horror, laying his 
head upon an inverted urn, he forgot his 
miseries for a while in sleep ; and virtue 
found on this flinty couch more ease than 
down can supply to the guilty. 


It was midnight when two robbers came 
to make this cave their retreat ; but hap- 
pening to disagree about the division of 
their plunder, one of them stabbed the 
other to the heart, and left him weltering 
in blood at the entrj/hce. In these cir- 
cumstances ^he ;vas found next morning, 
and this naturall]^ induced a farther in- 
quiry. The alarm wasi spread, the cave 
was examined, Alcander was found sleep- 
ing, and immediately apprehended anti 
accused of robbery and murder. The 
circumstances against him were strong, 
and the wretchedness of his appearance 
confirmed suspicion. Misfortune and he 
were now so long acquainted, that he at 
last became regardless of life. He detested 
a world where he had found only ingrati- 
tude, falsehood, and cruelty, and was 
determined to make no defence. Thus, 
lowering with resolution, he was dragged, 
bound with cords, before the tribunal of 
Septimius. The proofs were positive 
against him, and he offered nothing in his 
own vindication; the judge, therefore, 
was proceeding to doom him to a most 
cruel and ignominious death, when, as if 
illumined by a ray from Heaven, he dis- 
covered, through all his misery, the fea- 
tures, though dim with sorrow, of his long 
lost, loved Alcander. It is impossible to 
describe his joy and his pain on this strange 
occasion ; happy in once more seeing the 
person he most loved on earth, distressed 
I at finding him in such circumstances. Thus 
agitated by contending passions, he flew 
from his tribunal, and, falling on the neck 
of his dear benefactor, burst into an agony 
of distress. The attention of the multhudc 
was soon, however, divided by another 
object. The robber who had been really 
guilty was apprehended selling hisplun- 
<der, and, struck with a panic, confessed 
his crime. He was brought bound to the 
I same tribunal, and acquitted every othc 
person of any partnership in his guilt. 
Need the sequel be related? Alcander 
was ac(}uitted, shared the friendship and 
the honours of his friend Septimius, lived 
afterwards in happiness and ease, and left 
it to be engraved on his tomb, that 
circqjnstanc|^s are so desperate which 
Providence may not relieve.” 
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A LEITER FROM A TRAVELLER. 

Cracow, August 2, 1758. 

My dear Will, —You see, by the date 
of my letter, that I am arrived in Poland. 
When will my war\derings be at an end? 
When will my restl^s disposition give me 
leave to enjoy the pr^eflt Hbur? When 
at Lyons, 1 thou^t all happiness lay be- 
yond the Alps;^hen in Italy, I found 
myself still in want of something, and 
expected to leave solicitude liehind me by 
going into Romelia ; and now you find me 
turning back, still expecting ease every- 
where but where I am. It is now seven 
years since I saw the face of a single crea- 
ture who cared a farthing whether I was 
dead or alive. Secluded from all the 
comforts of confidence, friendship, or 
society, I feel the solitude of a hennit, 
but not his ease. 

The Prince of has taken me in his 

train, so that I am in no danger of starving 
for this bout. The princess governor is 
a rude ignorant pedant, and his tutor a 
battered rake; thus, between two such 
characters, you may imagine he is finely 
instructed. I made some attempts to dis- 
play all the little knowledge I had acquired 
by reading or observation ; but I find my- 
self regarded as an ignorant intruder. The 
truth is, I shall never be able to acquire 
a power of expressing myself with case in 
any language but my own ; and, out of 
my own country, the highest character I 
can ever acquire is that of being a philo- 
sophic vagabond. 

When I consider myself in the country 
which was once so formidable in war, and 
spread terror and desolation over the whole . 
Roman empire, I can hardly account for ! 
the present wretchedness and pusillanimity | 
ofits inhabitants ; a prey to every invader^ j 
their cities plundered without an enemy ; ! 
their magistrates seeking redress by com- j 
plaints, and not by vigour. Everything , 
conspires to raise my compassion for their I 
miseries, were not my thoughts too busily | 
engaged by my own. The whole king- j 
dom is in a strange disorder : when our i 
equipage, which consists of the prince and • 
thirteen attendants, had arrived at some 
towns, there were no convefiiences to be • 
found, and we were ob'iged to have girls : 
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to conduct us to the next. I have seen a 
woman travel thus on horseback before us 
for thirty miles, and think herself highly 
paid, and make twenty reverAces, upon 
receiving, with ecstasy, about twopence 
for her trouble. In general, we were 
better served by the women than the men 
on these occasions. The men seemed 
directed by a low sordid interest alone : 
they seemed mere machines, and all their 
thoughts were employed in the care of 
their horses. If we gently desired them 
to make more speed, they took not the 
least notice : kind language was what they 
had by no means been used to. It was 
proper to speak to them in the tones of 
anger, and sometimes it was even necessary 
to use blows, to excite them to their duty. 
How" different these from the common 
people of England, whom a blow might 
induce to return the affront sevenfold ! 
These poor people, however, from being 
brought up to vile usage, lose all the 
respect which they should have for them- 
selves. They have contracted a habit of 
regarding constraint as the great rule of 
their duty. When they were treated with 
mildness, they no longer continued to per- 
ceive a superiority. They fancied them- 
selves our^cquals, and a continuance of 
our humanity might probably have ren- 
dered them insolent: but the imperious 
tone, menaces, and blows, at once changed 
their sensations and their ideas ; their ears 
and shoulders taught their souls to shrink 
back into seirvitudc, from which they had 
for some moments fancied themselves 
disengaged. 

The enthusiasm of liberty gn English- 
man feels is never so strong as wljfn 
presented by such prospects as tfiese. I 
must own, in all my indigence, it is one 
of my comforts, (perhaps, indeed, it is my 
only boast,) that I am of that happy 
country ; though I scorn to starve there ; 
though I do not choose to lead a life of 
wretched dependence, or be an object 
for my former acquaintance to point at 
While you enjoy all the ease and elle^nce 
of pnidence and virtue, your old fi’iend 
wanders over the world, without a single 
anchor to hold by, or a friend, except 
you, to confide in. 

Yours^ &c. 
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SHORT ACCOUNT OF THE LATE 
MR. MAUPERTUIS. 

IVIr. Maufertuis, lately deceased, was 
the first to whom the English philosophers 
owed their being particularly admirra by 
the rest of Europe. The romantic system 
of Des Cartes was adapted to the taste 
of the superficial and the indolent ; the 
foreign universities had embraced it with 
ardour, and such are seldom convinced of 
their errors till all others give up such 
false opinions as untenable. The philo- 
sophy of Newton and the metaphysics of 
I^ocke appeared ; but, like all new truths, 
they were at once received with opposition 
and contempt. The English, it is true, 
studied, understood, and, consequently, 
admired them: it was very different on 
the Continent. Fontenelle, who seemed 
to preside over the republic of letters, 
unwilling to acknowledge that all his life 
had been spent in erroneous philosopl^y, 
joined in the universal disapprobation, 
and the English philosophers seemed 
entirely unknown. 

Maupertuis, however, made them his , 
study ; he thought he might oppose the ’ 
jMiysics of his country, and yej, still be a 
good citizen; he defended our countrymen, | 
wrote in their favour, and, at last, as he 
had truth on his side, carried his cause. | 
Almost all the learning of the English, till 
very lately, was conveyed in the language 
of France. The writings of Maupertuis 
spread the reputation of his master, New- 
ton, and by a happy fortune have united 
his fame with that of our human prodigy. 

The first of his performances, oj^enly 
in«vindi(;atioii of the Newtonian system, 
is his treatise entitled “ Sur la Figure des | 
Astrejj," if I remember right; a work at | 
once expressive of a deep geometrical ' 
knowledge and the most happy manner 
of deliverinp; abstruse science with ease. 
'Hiis met with violent opposition from a 
t^ople, though fond of no\'elty in every- 
thing flse, yet, how'ever, in matters of 
.science, attached to ancient opinions with 
bigotiy. As the old and obstinate fell 
away, the youth of France embraced the 
new opinions, and now seem more eager 
lo defend Newton than even his country- 
men. 


The oddity of character which great 
j men are sometimes remarkable for, Mau- 
pertuis was not entirely free from. If we 
can believe Voltaire, he once attempted 
to castrate himself ; but whether this be 
true or no, it is certa^i he was extremely 
w'hftnsical. ^'h^ugh bom to a large for- 
tune, when employed in mathematical 
inquiries he disregardec^his person to such 
a degree, and loved retirement so much, 
that he has been more than once put on 
the list of modest beggars by the curates 
of Paris, when he retiretf to some private 
quarter of the town, in order to enjoy his 
meditations without interruption. The 
character given of him by one of Voltaire’s 
antagonists, if it can be depended upon, 
is much to his honour. “ You,” says this 
writer to Mr. Voltaire, “ were entertained 
by the King of Prussia as a bttffoon, but 
Maupertuis as a philosopher.” It is cer- 
tain that the preference which this royal 
scholar gave to Maupertuis was the cause 
of Voltaire’s disagreement with him. 
Voltaire could not bear to see a man 
whose talents he had no great opinion of 
preferred before him as president of the 
Royal Academy. Ilis “Micromegas” 
was designed to ridicule Maupertuis ; and, 
probably, it has brought more disgrace on 
the author than the subject. Whatever 
absurdities men of letters have indulged, 
and how fantastical soever the modes of 
science have been, their anger is still more 
subject to ridicule. 

No. H.’—SafurJayt October 1759 
ON DRESS. 

Foreigners observe that there arc in» 
ladies in the world more beautiful, or more 
i]l dressed, than those of England. Our 
countrywomen have been compared to 
those pictures where the face is the work 
of a Raphael, but the draperies throwm 
out by some empty pretender, destitute 
of taste, and entirely unacquainted with 
design. 

If I w,ere a poet, I might observe on this 
occasion, that so much beauty set off witli 
all the advantages of dress would' be ton 
powerful an *a,ntagonist for the opposite 
sex; and, therefore, it was wisely ordere<l 



that our ladies should want taste, lest their 
admirers should entirely want reason. 

But, to confess a truth, I do not find they 
have a greater aversion to fine clothes than 
the women of any other country whatso- 
ever. I cannot fanc(^ that a shopkeeper’s 
wife in Cheapside hasafirpaty tenderifess 
for the fortune of hc^imsband than a 
citizen’s wife in l^ris, or that Miss in a 
hoarding-school is more an economist in 
dress than Mademoiselle in a nunnery. 

Although Paris may be accounted the , 
soil in which aliBOSt every fashion takes < 
its rise, its influence is never so general 
there as with us. They study there the 
liappy method of uniting grace and fashion, 
and never excuse a woman for being awk- 
wardly dressed by saying her clothes are 
made in the mode. A French woman is 
a perfect architect in dress: she never, 
with Gothic ignorance, mixes the order ; 
she never tricks out a squabby Doric shape 
with Corinthian finery ; or, to speak with- 
out metaphor, she conforms to general 
fashion only when it happens not to be 
repugnant to private beauty. 

Our ladies, on the contrary, seem to 
have no other standard for grace but the 
run of the town. If fashion gives the 
word, every distinction of beauty, com- 
plexion, or stature ceases. Sweeping 
trains, Prussian bonnets, and trollopees, 
ns like each other as if cut from the same 
piece, level all to one standard. The 
Mall, the gardens, and the playhouses 
are filled with ladies in uniform, and their 
whole appearance shows as little variety 
or taste as if their clothes were bespoke 
by the colonel of a marching regiment, or | 
fancied by the same artist who dresses the | 
three battalions of Guards. | 

But not only ladies of every shape and , 
complexion, but of every age too, are posij 
sessed of this unaccountable passion of j 
<iressing in the same manner. A lady of 1 
no quality can be distinguished from a ' 
lady of some quality only by the redness 
of her hands; and a woman of sixty, ! 
masked, might easily pass for her grand- : 
daughter. I remember, a few days ago, , 
to have walked behind a damsel, tossed j 
out in all the gaiety of fifteeft ; her dress • 
was loose, unstudied, and deemed the . 
result of conscious beauty. 1 ca’lcd up 


all my poetiy on this occasion, and fancied 
twenty Cupids prepared for execution in 
every folding of her white negligee. I 
had prepared my imagination for an 
angel’s face ; but what was my mortifica- 
tion to find that the imaginary goddess was 
no other than my cousin Hannah, four 
years older than myself, and I shall be 
sixty-two the twelfth of next November. 

After the transports of our first salute 
were over, I could not avoid running my 
eye over her whole appearance. Her 
gown was of cambric, cut short before, 
in order to di.scover a high-becled shoe, 
which was buckled almost at the toe. Her 
cap, if cap it might be called that cap wns 
none, consisted of a few bits of cambric, 
and fiowers of painted paper stuck on one 
ide of her head. Her bosom, that liad 
felt no hand but the hand of time these 
twenty years, rose suing, but in vain, to 
be pressed. 1 could, indeed, have wished 
h^ more than a handkerchief of Paris net 
to shade her beauties ; for, as Ta.s&o says 
of the rosebud, Quanto si mostra men 
tanto c piu bella,” I should think hers 
most pleasing when lea.st discovered. 

I As my cousin had not jmt on all this 
' finery for gothing, she was at that time 
j .sallying out to tlic Park, when I had over- 
; taken lier. Perceiving, however, that I 
had on my best wig, she offered, if I 
would squire her there, to send home 
the footman. Though 1 trembled for our 
reception in 43ublic, yet I could not with 
any civility refuse ; so, to be as gallant as 
possible, 1 took her hand in my arm, and 
I thus we marched on together. 

I When we made our entiy^t*the Park, 
two antiquated figures, so po]ite«and «o 
tender as we seemed to be, soon attracted 
the eyes of the company. As we made 
our way among crowds who were out to 
show their finery as well as we, wherever 
W'e came I perceived we brought good 
humour in our train. The polite could 
not forbear smiling, and the vulgar busst 
out into a* horse-laugh at our gre^esque 
figures. Cousin Hannfth, who was per- 
fectly conscious of the rec titude of her own i 
appearance, attributefaTltms mirth to. 
the oddity of mine, while I as cordially'^ 
placed the whole to her account Thus, 
from being two of the besl-natured crea- 
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tures alive, before we gol half-way up the 
Mall, we both began to grow peevish, 
and, like ^wo mice on a string, endea- 
voured to revenge the impertinence of 
others upon ourselves. “I am amazed, 
cousin Jeflrey,” says Miss, “that I can 
never get you to dress like a Christian. I 
knew we should have the eyes of the Park 
upon us, with your great wig so frizzed, 
and yet so beggarly, and your monstrous 
muff. I hate those odious muffs.’* I 
• could have patiently borne a criticism on 
all the rest of my equipage ; but as I had 
always a peculiar veneration for my muff, 

I could not forbear being piqued a little ; 
and, throwing mv eyes with a spiteful air 
on her bosom, could heartily wish, 
madam,” replied I, “that for your sake 
my muff was cut into a tippet.” | 

As my cousin, by this time, was grown 
heartily ashamed of her gentleman usher, 
and as I was never very fond of any j 
kind of exhibition myself, it was mutually 
agreed to retire for a while to one of the j 
seats, and from that retreat remark on 
others as freely as they had remarked 
on us. 

When seated, we continued silent for 
some time, employed in very tyfferent spe- 
culations. I regarded the whole company, 
now passing in review before me, as drawn 
out merely for my amusement. For ray 
entertainment the beauty had all that 
morning been improving her charms ; the 
beau had put on lace, aad the young 
doctor a big-wig, merely to please me. 
But quite different were the sentiments of 
cousin Hannah ; she regarded every well- 
dressed wbmiin as a victorious rival, hated 
etery ff.ee that seemed dressed in good 
humour, or wore the appearance of greater 
happiness than her own. I perceived her 
uneasiness, and attempted to lessen it by 
observing that there was no company in 
the Park to-day. To this she readilv 
assented ; “^nd yet,” says she, “it is full 
enough of scrubs of one kind or another.” 
My svdling at this observation gave her 
spirits to pursue the bent of her inclination, 
and now she began to exhibit her skill in 
secret history, as she found me dispo.sed to 
listen. “ Observe, ” says she to me, “ that 
old woman in tawdry silk, and dressed 
(Hit even beyond the fashion. That is 


Miss Biddy Evergreen. Miss Biddy, it 
seems, has money ; and as she considers 
that money was never so scarce as it is 
now, she seems resolved to keep what she 
has to herself. She is ugly enough you 
see; yet 1 assure she has refused 
sevbral offer|jtomy own knowledge, within 
this twelvemontm> l^t me see, three 
gentlemen from Irelavjil who study the 
law, two waiting captains, a doctor, and 
a Scotch preacher, who had like to have 
carried her off. All her time is passal 
between sickness and fyiery*. Thus she 
spends the whole week in a close chamber, 
with no other company but her monkey, 
her apothecary, and cat; and comes dressed 
out to the Park every Sunday, to show her 
airs, to get new lovers, to catch a new cold, 
and to make new work for the doctor. 

“There goes Mrs. Roundabout — I mean 
the fat lady in the lutestring trollopec. 
Between you and I, she is but a cutler s 
wife. Sec how she’s dressed, as fine as 
hands and pins can make her, while her 
two marriageable daughters, like hunters 
in stuff gown.s, are now taking sixpenny 
worth of tea at the White Conduit House. 
Odious puss I how she waddles along, 
with her train two yards behind her ! She 
puts me in mind of my I.ord Bantfim’s 
Indian sheep, which are obliged to have 
their monstrous tails trundled along in a 
go-cart. For all her airs, it goes to her 
husband’s heart to see four yards of good 
lutestring wearing against the ground, like 
one of his knives on a grindstone. To 
speak my mind, cousin Jeffrey, I never 
liked tails ; for suppose a young fellow 
should be i*ude, and the lady should offer 
to step back in a fright, instead of retiring, 
she treads upon her train, and falls fairly 
on her back ; and then, you know, cousin 
#» —her clothes may be spoiled. 

“Ah, Miss Mazzard ! I knew we should 
not miss her in the Park ; she in the 
monstrous Prussian bonnet. Miss, though 
so very fine, was bred a milliner, and 
might have had some custom if she had 
minded her business ; but the girl was 
fond of finery, and instead of dressing her 
customers, laid out all her goods in adorn- 
ing herself. * Every new gown she put on 
impaired hlfr credit : she still, however, 
went on improving her appearance, and 
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lessening her little fortune, and is now, 
you see, become a belle and a bankrupt.” 

My cousin was proceeding in her re- 
marks, which were interrupted by the 
approach of the very lady she had been so 
freely describing, ^iss had perceived 
her at a distance, and a pn padicd to safute 
her. I found, by tWwarmth of the 
two ladies’ protcyplations, that they had 
been long intimate esteemed friends and 
acquaintance. Both were so pleased at 
this happy rencounter, that they were 
resolved noj^o |xirt for the day. So we 
all crossed tlie Park together, and I saw 
them into a hackney coacli at the gate of 
St. James’s. I could not, however, help 
observing. That they are generally most 
ridiculous themselves, who are apt to see 
most ridicule in others. 

SOME PARTICULARS RELATIVE TO 
CHARLES Xll. 

NOT COMMONLY KNOWN. 

Stockholm. 

Sir,— I cannot resist your solicitations, 
lliough it is possible I shall be unable to 
satisfy your curiosity. I'he polite of every 
country seem to have but one character. 
A gentleman of Sweden differs but little, 
except in trifles, from one of any other 
country. It is among the vulgar we are 
to find those distinctions which charac- 
terise a people, and from them it is that 1 
take my picture of the Swedes. 

Though the Swedes, in general, appear 
to languish under oppression, which often 
renders others wicked or of malignant 
dispositions, it has not, however, the same 
influence upon them, as they are faithful, 
civil, and incapable of atrocious crimes. 
Would you believe that, in Sweden, high- ! 
way robberies are not so much as heard I 
of ? For my part, I have not in the whole) 
country seen a gibbet or a gallows. They 
pay an infinite respect to their ecclesiastics, 
whom they suppose to be the privy council- 
lors of Providence, who, on their part, turn 
this credulity to their own advantage, and . 
manage their parishioners as they please. ' 
In general, however, they seldom* abuse 
their sovereign authority. Hearkened to as 
oracles, regarded as the dispensers of eter- ' 
nal rewards and punishments, ^they readily 
nfluence their nearers into justice, and 
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; make them practical philosophers without 
j the pains of study. 

I As to their persons, they ave perfectly 
. well made, and the men particularly have 
^ a very engaging air. The greatest part 
of the boys whom I saw in the country 
! had very white hair. They were as beau- 
; tiful as Cupids, and there was something 
j open and entirely happy in their little 
I chubby faces. The girls, on the contrary, 
i have neither such fair nor such even coni- 
1 plexibns, and their features are much less 
I delicate, which is a circumstance different 
I from that of almost every other country. 
Besides this, it is observed that the women 
are generally afflicted with the itch, for 
which Scania is particularly remarkable. 
I had an instance of this in one of the 
inns on the road. The hostess was one 
j of the most beautiful women I have ever 
seen : she had so fine a complexion, that 
I could not avoid admiring it. But what 
w»s my surprise, when she opened her 
j bosom in order to suckle her child, to 
I perceive that seat of delight all covered 
with this disagreeable distemper. The 
careless manner in which she exposed to 
our eyes so disgusting an object sufficienlly 
testifies thgit Hiey regard it as no very 
extraordinary malady, and seem to take 
no pains to conceal it. Such are the 
remarks, which probably you may think 
trifling enough, I have made in my jour- 
ney to Stockholm, which, to take it all 
together, is a»large, beautiful, and even a 
populous city. 

The arsenal appears to me one of its 
greatest curiosities : it is a handsome, 
spacious building, but, hovpev^r, .scantily 
supplied with the implements of war. To 
recompense this defect, they have almost 
filled it with trophies and other marks 
of their former military glory, t saw 
there several chambers filled with Danish, 
Saxon, Poli.sh, and Russian standards. 
There was at least enough to suffice half 
a dozen armies ; but new standards are 
more easilj made than new armies «can be 
enlisted. I saw, besides, some veiy ricli 
furniture, and some of the crown jewels, 
of great value ; but what principally en- 
gaged my attention, and touched me with 
passing melancholy, were the bloody, yet 
precious, spoils of the two greatest heroes 
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*the North ever produced. What 1 mean 
are the clothes in which the great Gustavus 
Adolphus and the intrepid Charles XII. 
died by a fate not unusual to kings. The 
first, if I remember, is a sort of a buff 
waistcoat, made antiriue fashion, very plain, 
and without the least ornaments ; the 
second, which was even more remarkable, 
consisted only of a coarse blue cloth coat, 
a large hat of less value, a shirt of coarse 
linen, large boots, and buff gloves made 
to cover a great part of the arm. His 
saildle, his pistols, and his svrord have 
nothing in them remarkable : the meanest 
soldier was in this respect no way inferior 
to his gallant monarch. I shall use this 
opportunity to give you some particulars 
f the life of a man already so well known, 
which 1 had from persons who knew him 
when a child, and who now, by a fate not 
unusual to courtiers, spend a life of poverty 
and retirement, and talk over in raptures 
all the actions of their old victorious kiijg, 
companion, and master. 

Courage and inflexible constancy formed 
the basis of this monarch’s character. In 
his tendevest years he gave instances of 
both. When he w’as yet scarcely seven 
•ears old, being at dinner with the queen 
lis mother, intending to give a bit of bread 
to a great dog he w'as fond of, this hungry 
animal snapt too greedily at the morsel, 
and bit his hand in a terrible manner. 
The wound bled copiously ; but our young 
hero, without offering to cry or taking the 
least notice of his misfortune, endeavoured 
to conceal what had happened, lest his 
dog should be brought into trouble, and 
wrapped his bloody hand in the napkin. 
The qu<$en, perceiving that he did not eat, 
asked h im the reason. He contented him- 
self with replying, that he thanked her, 
he was not hungry. They thought he was 
takeii ill, and so repeated their solicitations; 
but all was in vain, though the poor child 
was already grown pale with the loss of 
blood. An officer who attended at table 
at last. perceived it; for Cha/les would 
sooner have died than betrayed his dog, 
who, he knew, intended no injuiy. 

At another time, when in the small -pox, 
and his case appeared dangerous, he grew 
one day very uneasv in his bed, and a 
gentleman who watched him^ desirous of 


covering him up closer received from the 
patient a violent box on his ear. Some 
hours after, observing the prince more calm, 
he entreated to know how he had incurred 
his displeasure, or what he had done to 
have merited a blow. “ A blow ?” replied 
Ch£trles; “I dojjCt remember anything of 
it: I remem ber,*'!. deed, that I thought 
myself in the battle ot Ai’bela, fighting for 
Darius, where I gave Alexander a blow 
which brought him to the ground.” 

What great effects might not these two 
qualities of courage and* constancy have 
produced, had they at first received a just 
direction 1 Charles, with proper instruc- 
tions, thus naturally disposed, would have 
been the delight and the glory of his age. 
Happy those princes who are educated 
by men who are at once virtuous and wise, 
and have been for some time in the school 
of affliction ; who weigh happiness against 
glory, and teach their royal pupils the real 
value of fame ; who are ever showing the 
superior dignity of man to that of royalty 
— that a peasant who does his duty is a 
nobler character than a king of even mid- 
dling reputation ! Happy, I say, were 
princes, could such men be found to instruct 
them ; but those to whom such an educa- 
tion is generally intrusted are men who 
themselves have acted in a sphere too high 
to know mankind. Puffed up themselves 
with the ideas of false grandeur, and 
measuring merit by adventitious circum- 
stances of greatness, they generally com- 
municate those fatal prejudices to their 
pupils, cpnfimi their pride by adulation, or 
increase'their ignorance by teaching them 
to despise that wisdom which is found 
among the poor. 

But not to moralize when I onl^ intend 
a story, — what is related of the journeys 
I of this prince is no less astonishing. He 
' has sometimes been on horseback for four- 
and-twenty hours successively, and thus 
traversed the greatest part of his kingdom. 
At last none of his officers were found 
capable of following him; he thus con- 
sequently rode the greatest part of his 
journeys quite alone, without taking a 
moment’s repose, and without any other 
subsistence but a bit of bread. In one of 
I these rapid courses he undeiw'ent an adveit? 
ture singular enough. Riding thus pof 
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one day, all alone, he had the misfortune 
to have his horse fall dead under him. 
This might have embarrassed an ordinaiy 
man, but it gave Charles no sort of uneasi- 
ness. Sure of finding another horse, but 
not equally so of meeting with a good 
saddle and pistols, Ire u^rths his horse, 
claps the whole equipufAn flis own back, 
and, thus accoutr^<^[marches on to the 
next inn, which by good fortune was not 
far off. Entering the stable, he here found 
an horse entirely to his mind ; so, without 
farther ceremony, he clapped on his saddle 
and housii^ witn great composure, and 
was just going to mount, when the gentle- 
man who owned the horse was apprised 
of a stranger’s going to steal his property 
out of the stable. Upon asking the king, 
whom he had never seen, bluntly how he 
presumed to meddle with his horse, Charles 
coolly replied, squeezing in his lips, which 
was his usual custom, that he took the 
horse because he wanted one; “for you 
see," continued he, “if I have none, I shall 
be obliged to carry the saddle myself.” 
This answer did not seem at all satisfac- 
tory to the gentleman, who instantly drew 
his sword. In this the king was not much 
behindhand with him, and to it they were 
going, when the guards by this lime came 
up, and testified that surprise which was 
natural to see arms in the hand of a sub- 
ject against his king. Imagine whether 
the gentleman was less surprised than 
they at his unpremediUted disobedience. 
His astonishment, however, was soon dis- 
sipated by the king, who, taking him by 
the hand, assured him he was a brave 
fellow, and himself would take care he 
should be provided for. This promise 
was afterwards fulfilled, and I have been 
assured the king made him a captain. 

vi 

HAPPINESS IN A GREAT MEASURE 
DEPENDENT ON CONSTITUTION. 

When I reflect on the unambitious re- 
tirement in which I passed the earlier 
part of my life in the country, 1 cannot 
avoid feeling some pain in thinking that 
those happy days are never to ’return. 
In that retreat all nature seemed capable 
of affording pleasure: I thin made no 
refinements on happiness, but could be 
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pleased with the most awkward efforts 
of rustic mirth; thought cross purposes 
the highest stretch of human wit, and 
questions and commands the n&st rational 
amusement for spending the evening. 
Happy could so charming an illusion stHl 
continue. I find age and knowledge only 
contribute to sour our dispositions My 
resent enjoyments may be more refined, 
ut they are infinitely less pleasing. Tlie 
pleasure Garrick gives can no way com- 
pare to that 1 have received from a 
country wag, who imitated a Quaker’s 
sermon. The music of Mattci is disso- 
nance to what I felt when our old dairy- 
maid sang me into tears with Johnny 
Armstrong’s Last Good Night, or the 
cruelty of Barbara Allen. 

Writers of every age have endeavoured 
to show that pleasure is in us, and not in 
the objects offered for our amusement. 
If the soul be happily disposed, cvery- 
tlyng becomes a subject of entertainment, 
and distress will almost want a name. 
Every occurrence passes in review like 
the figures of a procession : some may be 
awkward, others ill dressed ; but none 
but a fool is for this enraged with the 
master of the ^remonies. 

I remcnJlrer to have once seen a slave 
in a fortification in Flanders, who ap- 
peared no way touched with his situation. 
He was maimed, deformed, and chained ; 
obliged to toil from the appearance of 
day till nightfall, and condemned to this 
for life ; yet *wilh all these circumstances 
of apparent wretchedness, he sang, would 
have danced, but that he wanted a leg, 
and appeared the merriest,^h:^)piest man 
of all the garrison. What a practjpal 
philosopher was here ! an happy consti- 
tution supplied philosophy, and tjiough 
seemingly destitute of wisdom, he was 
really wise. No reading or study had 
contributed to disenchant the fairy- land 
around him. Everything furnished him 
with an opportunity of mirth ; and though 
some thought him, from his insensibility, 
a fool, he was such an idiot as philosophers 
might wish in vain to imitate. 

They who, like him, can place them- 
selves on that side of the world in which 
everything appears in a ridiculous or* 
pleasing light, will find something in 
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cyery occurrence to excite their good 
humour. The most calamitous events, 
either to themselves or others, can bring 
no new affliction ; the whole world is to 
them a theatre, on which comedies only 
are acted. All the bustle of heroism or 
the rants of ambition serve only to 
heighten the absurdity of the scene, and 
make the humour more poignant. They 
feel, in short, as little anguish at their 
own distress, or the complaints of others, 
as the undertaker, though dressed in 
black, feels sorrow at a funeral. 

Of all the men I ever read of, the 
famous Cardinal de Retz possessed this 
happiness of temper in the highest degree. 
As he was a man of gallantry, and 
despised all that wore the pedantic ap- 
pearance of philosophy, wherever pleasure 
was to be soltl he was generally loremost 
to raise the auction. Being an universal 
admirer of the fair sex, when he found 
one lady cruel, he generally fell in love 
with another, from whom he expectal 
a more favourable reception ; if she too 
rdected his addresses, he never thought 
or retiring into deserts, or pining in hope- 
less distress ; he persuaded himself that, 
instead of loving the lady, he only fancied 
he had loved her, and so ah' was well 
.again. When Fortune wore her angriest 
look, when he at last fell into the power 
of his most deadly enemy, Cardinal Maza- 
rine, and was confined a close prisoner 
in the Castle of Valenciennes, he never j 
attempted to support his distress by ! 
wisdom or philosophy, for he pretended 
to neither, lie laughed at himself and 
his persecutor, and seemed infinitely 
pleased at his new situation. In this 
mansioh of distress, though secluded from 
his friends, though denied all the amuse- 
ments, and even the conveniences, of life, 
teased every hour by the impertinence of 
wretches who were employed to guard 
him, he still retained his good humour, 
laughed at all their little spite, and carried 
the jest so far as to be revenged, by 
writing' the life of his gaoler. 

All that philosophy can teach is to be 
stubborn or sullen under misfortunes. 
The Cardinal’s example will instruct us 
to be merry in circumstances of the 
highest affliction. It matters not whetlier 


our good humour be construed by others 
into insensibility, or even idiotism : it is 
happiness to ourselves ; and none but a 
fool would measure his satisfaction by 
what the world thinks of it. 

Dick Wildgoose w^s one of the happiest 
silly fellows I ever ki»ew. He was of the 
number of fiioS^v^jpod-natured creatures 
that arc said to do harm to any but 
themselves. "Whenevef Dick fell into 
any misery, he usually called it “ seeing 
life.*’ If his head was broke by a chair- 
man, or his pocket picked by a sharper, 
he comforted himself fcy imitating the 
Hibernian dialect of (he one, or the more 
fashionable cant of the other. Nothing 
came amiss to Dick. His inattention to 
money matters had incensed his father to 
such a degree, th.-it all the intercession of 
friends in his favour was fruitless. The 
old gentleman was on his deathbed. The 
whole family, and Dick among the 
number, gathered round him. “ I leave 
i my second son Andrew,” said the expiring 
1 miser, **my whole estate, and desire him 
to be frugal.” Andrew in a sorrowful 
tone, as is usual on these occasions, 
“prayed Heaven to prolong his life and 
health to enjoy it himself.” — “ I recom- 
mend Simon, my third son, to the care 
of his cider brother, and leave him beside 
four thousand pounds.” — “ Ah, father!” 
cried Simon, (in great affliction to be 
sure,) “ may Heaven give you life and 
health to enjoy it yourself!” At last, 
turning to poor Dick, “ As for you, you 
I have always been a sad dog — you’ll never 
come to good, you’ll never be rich ; I’ll 
leave you a shilling to buy an halter.” — 

Ah, father ! ” cries Dick, without any 
emotion, “ may Heaven give you life 
health to enjoy it yourself!” This was 
^11 the trouble the loss of fortune gave 
this thoughtless imprudent creature. 
However, the tenderness of an uncle 
recompensed the neglect of a father; 
and Dick is not only excessively good- 
humoured, but competently rich. 

The world, in short, may cry out at a 
bankrupt who appears at a ball; at an 
author who laughs at the public which 
pronounces him a dunce; at a general 
who smiles ae the reproach of the vulgar ; 
or the lady who keeps her good humour in 
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spite of scandal : but such is the wisest | Her hands are not alternately stretclied 
behaviour they can possibly assume. It out, and then drawn in again, as with the 
is certainly a better way to oppose cala- singing women at Sadlers* Wells : they 
mity by dissipation, than to take up the are employed with graceful vtriety, and 
arms of reason or resolution to oppose it : every moment please with new and unex- 
by the first method W’e forget our miseries, ^ pected eloquence. Add to this, that their 
by the last wc onljk conceal them from j motion is generally from the shoulder ; 
others. By strugglinyffitl# misfortunes I she never flourishes her hands while the 
we are sure to rM^fve some wounds in | upper part of her arm is motionless, nor 
the conflict ; the OTUy method to come off j has she the ridiculous appearance as if 
victorious is by running away. ' her elbows were pinned to her hips. 

But of all the cautions to be given to 
ON OUR THEATRES. | our rising actresses, 1 would particularly 

MADE.trera^J.E^CLAiRON, a celebrated ■ recommend it to them never to take 
actress at Paris, seems to me the most | notice of the audience upon any occasion 
perfect female figure I have ever seen | whatsoever; let the spectators applaud 
upon any stage. Not perhaps that nature j never so loudly, their praises should pass, 
has been more liberal of personal beauty I except at the end of the epilogue, with 
to her, than some to be seen upon our i seeming inattention. lean never pardon 
theatres at home. There are actresses here j a lady on the stage who, when she draws 
who have as much of what connoisseurs , the admiration of the whole audience, 
call statuary grace, by which is meant ele- turns about to make them a low courtesy 
gance unconnected with motion, as she ; | for their applause. Such a figure no longer 
but they all fall infinitely short of her j colitinues Belvidcra, but at once drops into 
when the soul comes to give expression' Mrs. Cibber, Suj'jjosc a sober tradesman, 
to the limbs, and animates every feature. I who once a year lakes his shilling’s worth 
Her first appearance is excessively cn- ; at Drury Lane, in order to be delighted 
gaging : she never comes in staring round ; with the figure of a queen — the Queen of 
upon the company, as if she intended to ■ Sheba, for instmide, or any other queen — 
count the benefits of the house, or at least | this lionesf Wfn has no other idea of the 
to see, as well as be seen. Her eyes are ! great but from their superior pride and 
always, at first, intently fixed upon the ; impertinence : suppose such a man placed 
persons of the drama, and she lifts them, j among the spectators, the first figure that 
by degrees, with enchanting diffidence, j appears on the stage is the queen herself, 
upon the spectators. Her first speech, | courtesying and cringing to all the corn- 
er at least the first part of it, is delivered - pany ; how eftn he fancy her the haughty 
with scarce any motion of the arm : her • favourite of King Solomon the wise, who 
hands and her tongue never set out toge- ! appears actually more submissive than 
ther; but the one prepares us for the! the wife of his bosom? We are all 
other. She sometimes begins with a | tradesmen of a nicer relish iif this respect, 
mute eloquent attitude ; but never goes and such conduct must disgu^ ev^ry 
forward all at once with hand.s, eyes, head, | spectator who loves to have the illusion 
and voice. This observation, though it of nature strong upon him. * 

may appear of no importance, should ceiV Yet, while I recommend to our actsesses 
tainly be adverted to ; nor do I see any a skilful attention to gesture, I would not 
one performer (Garrick only excepted) have them study it in the looking-glass, 
among us, that is not in this particular This, without some precaution, will render 
apt to offend. By this simple beginning their actioji formal; by too great an inti- 
she gives herself a power of rising in the macy with this they become stiff and 
passion of the scene. As she proceeds ' affected. People seldom improve when 
every gesture, every look, acquires new they have no other model but themselves 
violence, till at last, transported, she fills ^ to copy after. I remember to have known 
the whole vehemence of the ^art, and all I a notable performer of the other sex, who 
the idea of the poet i made great use of this flattering monitor, 
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^nd yet was one of the stiifest figures I 
ever saw. I am told his apartment was 
hung round with looking-glasses, that he 
might see liis person twenty times reflected 
upon entering the room ; and I will make 
bold to say, he saw twenty very ugly 
fellows whenever he did so. 

No. III .— October 70 ^ 1759. 

ON THE USE OF LANGUAGE. 

The manner in which most writers begin 
their treatises on the use of language is 
generally thus: — “Language has been 
granted to man, in order to discover his 
wants and necessities, so as to have them 
relieved by society. Whatever we desire, 
whatever we wish, it is but to clothe those 
desires or wishes in words, in order to 
fruition. The principal use of language, 
therefore,” say they, “is to express our 
w^ints, so as to receive a speedy redress.” 

Such an account as this may serve to 
satisfy grammarians and rhetoricians i^cll 
enough, but men who know the world 
maintain very contrary maxims ; they hold, 
and I think with some show of reason, 
that he who best knows how to conceal 
his necessiw and desires the most likely 
person to find redress, and'Vhat the true 
use of speech is not so much to express 
our wants, as to conceal them. 

When we reflect on the manner in which 
mankind generally confer their favours, 
we shall find that they who seem to want 
them least are the very persons who most I 
liberally share them. There is something I 
so attractive in riches, that the large heap | 
generally collects from the smaller ; and | 
the poor find as much pleasure in increas- ' 
it% thef enormous mass, as the miser who 
owns it sees happiness in its increase. N or 
is thire in this anything repugnant to the 
laws of true morality, Seneca himself 
allows that, in conferring benefits, the 
present should always be suited to the 
dignity of t{ie receiver. Thus the rich 
receive large presents, and are thanked 
for accepting them ; men of middling 
stations are' obliged to be content with , 
presents something less ; while the beggar, 
who may be truly said to want indeed, 
is well paid if a fiirthing rewards his 
warmest solicitations. I 


Every man who has seen the world, and 
has had his ups and downs in life, as the 
I expression is, must have frequently expe- 
I rienced the truth of this doctrine, and 
must know, that to have much, or to seem 
to have it, is the only way to have more. 
Ovid finely compar^^s a man of broken 
fortune to »'fa4?c^ column ; the lower it 
sinks, the greater w^^ht it is obliged to 
sustain. Thus, whenk man has no occa- 
sion to borrow, he finds numbers willing 
to lend him. Should he ask his friend to 
lend him a hundred pounds, it is possible, 
from the laigeness of his den.«»«:?., he may 
find credit for twenty; but should he 
humbly only sue for a trifle, it is two to 
one whether he might be trusted for two- 
pence. A certain young fellow at Geoige’s, 
whenever he had occasion to ask his friend 
for a guinea, used to prelude his request 
as if he wanted two hundred, and talked 
so familiarly of large sums, that none could 
ever think he wanted a small one. The 
same gentleman, whenever he wanted 
credit fora new suit from his tailor, always 
made a proposal in laced clothes : for he 
found by experience that if he appeared 
shabby on these occasions, Mr. Lynch had 
taken an oath a^inst trusting ; or, what 
was every bit as bad, his foreman was out 
of the way, and would not be at home 
these two da 3 rs. 

There can be no inducement to reveal 
our wants, except to find pity, and by this 
means relief ; but before a poor man opens 
: his mind in such circumstances, he should 
I. first consider whether he is contented to 
lose the esteem of the person he solicits, 

I and whether he is willing to give up friend- 
ship only to excite compassion. Pity and 
friendship are passions incompatible with 
each other, and it is inipossible that both 
can reside in any breast for the smallest 
space, without impairing each other. 
Friendship is made up of esteem and 
pleasure ; pity is composed of sorrow and 
contempt : the mind may for some time 
fluctuate between them, but it never can 
entertain both together. 

Yet let it not be thought that I would 
cxcludb pity from the human mind. There 
are 8carcel)s any who are not, in some 
degree, pos%^ssed of this pleasing softness ; 
but it is at best but a short-livw passion, 
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and seldom affords distress more than 
transitory assistance : with some it scarcely 
lasts from the first impulse till the hand 
can be put into the pocket ; with others it 
may continue for twice that space, and on 
some of extraordinary sensibility I have 
seen it operate for \alf an hour. But, 
however, last as it will^ilPginerally pro- 
duces but beggarl^mects ; and where, 
from this motive/^e give a halfpenny, 
from others we give always pounds. In 
great distress we sometimes, it is true, 
feel the influence of tenderness strongly ; 
wlien tlMbUi'Ae distress solicits a second 
time, we then feel with diminished sensi- 
bility ; but, like the repetition of an echo, 
every new impulse becomes weaker, till 
at last our sensations lose every mixture 
of sorrow, and degenerate into downright 
contempt. 

Jack Spindle and I were old acquaint- 
ance; but he’s gone. Jack was bred in 
a compting-house, and his father dying 
just as he was out of his time, left him a 
handsome fortune, and many friends to 
advise with. The restraint in which he 
had been brought up had thrown a gloom 
upon his temper, which some regarded as 
habitual pnidence, and from such con- 
siderations he had every day repeated 
oflers of friendship. Those who had 
money were ready to offer him their 
assistance that way ; and they who had 
daughters frequently, in the warmth of 
affection, advised him to marry. Jack, 
however, was in good circumstances; 
he wanted neither money, friends, nor 
a wife, and therefore modestly declined 
their proposals. 

Some errors in the management of his 
affairs and several losses in trade soon 
brought Jack to a different way of think- 
ing ; and he at last thought it his best 
way to let his friends know, that their 
offers were at length acceptable. His 
first address was, therefore, to a scrivener ; 
who had formerly made him frequent offers 
of money and friendship at a time when, 
perhaps, he knew those offers would have j 
been refused. 

Jack, therefore, thought he might use 1 
hi^ old friend without any .ceremony; • 
and, as a man confident o^not being 
refused, requested the use of an hundred 


guineas for a few days, as he just then 
had an occasion for money. “And pray, 
Mr. Spindle,” replied the scrivener, “do 
you want all this money?” — •Want it, 
sir,” says the other; “if I did not want 
it, I should not have asked it.” — “I am 
sorry for that,” says the friend; “for 
those who want money when they come 
to borrow, will want money when they 
shoidd come to pay. To say the truth, Mr. 
Spindle, money is money now-a-days. I 
believe it is all sunk in the bottom of the 
sea, for my part ; and he that has got a 
little is a fool if he does not keep what 
he has got.” 

Not quite disconcerted by this refusal, 
our adventurer was resolved to apply to 
I another, whom he knew to be the very 
best friend he had in the world. The 
gentleman whom he now addressed re- 
ceived his proposal with all the affability 
that could be expected from generous 
friendship. “ I.et me see, — you want an 
hufldred guineas ; and pray, dear Jack, 
would not fifty answer?” — “If you have 
but fifty to spare, sir, I must be contented.” 
— “ Fifty to spare ! I do not say that, for 
I believe I have but twenty about me.” — 

, “Then 1 nmstjifffrow the other thirty 
: from some KJiWct friend.” — “ And pray,” 
replied the friend, “ w'ould it not be the 
best way to borrow the whole money from 
that other friend ? then one note will serve 
, for all, you know? Lord, Mr. Spindle, 

‘ make no ceremony with m.e at any time ; 
you know I’lfi your friend, when you 
choose a bit of dinner or so. You, Tom, 
see the gentleman down. You won’t for- 
j get to dine with us now and then ? Your 
. very humble servant.” 

I Distressed, but not discouia^cw At thftj 
treatment, he was at last resolved to find 
that assistance from love which he cAuld 
not have from friendshqx Miss Jginy 
Dismal had a fortune in her own hands, 
and she had already made all the advances 
that her sex’s modesty would permit. He 
made his proposal, tnerefore, with confi- 
dence, but soon perceived “No ba^rupt 
^er found the fair one kind.” Miss Jenny 
and Master Billy Galoon were lately fallen 
deeply in love with each other, and the 
whole neighbourhood thought it would 
soon be. a match. 
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* Every day now began to strip Jack of 
his former finery ; his clothes new piece 
by piece ^to the pawnbrokers; and be 
seemed at length equipped in the genuine 
mourning of antiquity. But still he thought 
himself secure from starving ; the number* 
less invitations he had received to dine, 
even after his losses, were yet unanswered : 
he was, therefore, now resolved to accept 
of a dinner, because he wanted one ; and 
in this manner he actually lived among 
his friends a whole week without being 
openly affronted. The last place I saw 
poor Jack was at the Reverend Dr. Gos- 
ling’s. He had, as he fancied, just nicked 
the time, for he came in just as the cloth 
was laying. He took a chair without 
being desired, and talked for some time 
without being attended to. He assured 
the company, that nothing procured so 
good an appetite as a walk to White Con- 
duit House, where he had been that 
morning. He looked at the tablecloth, 
and praised the figure of the damask ; 
talked of a feast where he had been the 
day before, but that the venison was over- 
done. All this, however, procured the 
poor creature no invitation, and he was 
not yet sufficiently liardfe^f|| to stay with- 
out being asked ; whereforej finding the 
gentleman of the house insensible to all 
his fetches, he thought proper at last to 
retire, and mend his appetite by a walk 
in the Park. 

You then, O ye beggars of my acquaint- 
ance, whether in rags or^ace — whether 
in Kent Street or the Mall — whether at 
Smyrna or St. Giles’s, — ^might I advise you 
as a frier d, never seem in want of the 
frvour^^whicii you solicit. Apply to every 
passion but pity for redress. You may 
find^relief from vanity, from self-interest, 
or from avarice, but seldom from compas- 
sion. The very eloquence of a poor man 
is disgusting; and that mouth which is 
opened, even for flatteiy, is seldom expected 
to close without a petition. 

If, ^ihen, you would ward eff the gripe 
of poverty,, pretend to be a stranger to her, 
and she will at least use you with ceremony. 
Hear not my advice, but that of Ofellus. 
If you be caught dining upon a halfpenny 
porringer of pease soup and potatoes, 
praise the wholesomeness of your frugal 


repast. Y ou may observe that Dr. Cheyne 
has prescribed pease broth for the gravel ; 
hint that you are not one of those who are 
always making a god of your belly. If 
you are obliged to wear a flimsy stuff in 
the midst of winter, be the first to remark 
thjrt stuffs are very 'Siuch worn at Paris. 
If there be irreparable defects 

in any part of yourHlsnuipage, which can- 
not be concealed by afl'^he arts of sitting 
cross-legged, coaxing, or darning, say that 
neither you nor Sampson Gideon were 
ever very fond of dress. Or if you be a 
philosopher, hint that Platb aiiof* 'Seneca 
are the tailors you choose to employ; 
assure the company, that men ought to be 
content with a bare covering, since what 
is now so much the pride of some, was 
formerly our shame. Horace will give 
you a Latin sentence fit for the occasion,- — 

Toga defendere frigus, 

Quamvis crassa, qiicat. 

In short, however caught, do not give 
up, but ascribe to the frugality of your 
disposition what others might be ajit to 
attribute to the narrowness of your cir- 
cumstances, and appear rather to be a 
miser than a beggar. To be poor, and to 
seem poor, is a certain method never to 
rise. Pride in the great is hateftil, in the 
wise it is ridiculous ; beggarly pride is the 
only sort of vanity I can excuse. 

THE HISTORY OF HYPATIA 

Man, when secluded from society, is not 
a more solitary being than the woman 
who leaves the duties of her own sex to 
invade the privileges of ours. She seems, 
in such circumstances, like one in banish- 
ment; she appears like a neutral being 
between the sexes ; and, though she may 
have the admiration of both, she finds 
true happiness from neither. 

Of all the ladies of antiejuity I have read 
of, none was ever more justly celebrated 
than the beautiful Hypatia, the daughter 
of Theon the philosopher. This most 
accomplished of women was bom at 
Alexandria, in the reign of Theodosius 
the Younger. ' Nature was never more 
lavish of its gifts than it had been to her, 
endued as she was with the most exaltbd 
understandmg and the happiest turn to 
science. Education Completed what nature 
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had begun, and made her the prodigy not 
only of her age, but the glory of her sex. 

From her father she learned geometry 
and astronomy ; she collected from the 
conversation and schools of the other 
philosophers, for winch Alexandria was 
at that time famous, me mjjn^ples of fhc 
rest of the sciences. 

What cannot b^i^qiicred by natural 
penetration and a passion of study ? The 
boundless knowledge which, at that period 
of time, was required to form the charac- 
ter of ^philosopher no way discouraged 
her; she efelivered herself up to the study 
of Aristotle and Plato, and soon not one 
in all Alexandria understood so perfectly 
as she all the difficulties of these two 
philosophers. 

But not their systems alone, but those 
of every other sect, were quite familiar to i 
her ; and to this knowledge she added | 
that of polite learning and the art of 
oratoiy. All the learning which it was 
possible for the human mind to contain, 
being joined to a most enchanting elo- 
(lucnce, rendered this lady the wopder 
not only of the populace, who easily ad- 
mire, but of philosophers themselves, who | 
are seldom fond of admiration. j 

The city of Alexandria was every day 
crowded with strangers, who came from all 
parts of Greece and Asia to see and hear 
her. As for the charms of her person, they 
might not pi*obably have been mentioned, 
did she not join to a beauty the most strik- 
ing a virtue that might repress the most 
assuming : and though in the whole capital, 
famed for charms, there was not one who 
could cfpial her in beauty ; though in a city, 
the resort of all the learning then existing 
in the world, there was not one who could 
equal her in knowledge; yet, with such 
accomplishments, Hypatia was the most, 
modest of her sex. Her reputation for 
virtue was not less than her virtues ; and, 
though in a city divided between two fac- 
tions, though visited by the wits and the 
])hilosophers of the age, calumny never 
<lared to suspect her morals, or attempt 
her character. Both the Christians a<id the 
H^thens who have transmitted her his- 
toiy and her misfortunes have but one 
voice, when they speak of her beauty, her 
knowledge, and her virtue. Nay, so much 
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harmony reigns in their accounts of this 
prodigy of perfection, that, in spite of the 
opposition of their faith, we sli#uld never 
have been able to judge of what religion 
was Hypatia, were we not informed, 
from other circumstances, that she was an 
heathen. Providence had taken so much 
pains in forming her, that we are almost 
induced to complain of its not having 
endeavoured to make her a Christian; but 
from this complaint we arc deterred by 
a thousand contrary observations, which 
lead us to reverence its inscrutable mys- 
teries. 

This great reputation, of which she so 
jukly was possessed, was, at last, however, 
the occasion of her ruin. 

The person who then possessed the 
patriarchate of Alexandria was equally 
remarkable for his violence, craelty, and 
pride. Conducted by an ill-grounded zeal 
for the Christian religion, or, perhaps, 
desirous of augmenting his authoritj^ in 
the city, he had long meditated the banish- 
ment of the Jews. A difference arising 
between them and the Christians, with 
respect to some public games, seemed to 
him a proper ju^ture for putting his 
ambitious execution. He 

found no difficulty in exciting the people, 
i naturally disposed to revolt. The prefect 
who at that time commanded the city 
interposed on this occasion, and thought 
it just to put one of the chief creatures of 
the patriarch ^o the torture, in order to 
discover the first promoter of the conspi-’ 
racy. The patriarch, enraged at the 
injustice he tnought offered to his cha- 
racter and dignity, and pi^u^ at the 
protection which was offered to thc^ Jewfi^ 

; sent for the chiefs of the synagogue, and 
I enjoined them to renounce their designs, 

I upon pain of incurring his highest ^dis- 
' pleasure. 

The Jews, far from fearing his menaces, 

^ excited new tumults, in which several 
I citizens had the misfortune to fall. The 
atriarch cchdd no longer contain : «t the 
ead of a numerous body of Christians, 

] he flew to the synagogues, which he de- 
molished, and drove the Jews from a dty 
of which th^ had been possessed since 
the tiines of Alexander the Great. It 
; may be easily imagined that the prefect 
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coaid not behold, without pain^ his juris- 
diction thus insulted, and the city de- 
prived of fL number of its most industrious 
inhabitants. 

The affair was, therefore, brought before 
the emperor. The patriarch complained 
of the excesses of the Jews, and the prefect 
of the outnages of the patriarch. At this 
very juncture five hundred monks of 
Mount Nitria, imagining the life of their 
chief to be in danger, and that their 
religion was threatened in his fall, flew 
into the city with ungovernable rage, 
attacked the prefect in the streets, and, 
not content with loading him with re- 
proaches, wounded him in several places. 

The citizens had by this time notice of 
the fury of the monks; they therefore 
assembled in a body, put the monks to 
flight, seized on him who had been found 
throwing a stone, and delivered him to the 
prefect, who caused him to be put to death 
without fartlier delay. 

The patriarch immediately ordered the 
dead body, which had been exposed to 
view, to be taken down, procured for it all 
the pomp and rites of burial, and went 
even so far as himse^C to pronounce the 
funeral oration, in wfl?,;hj^jbe classed a 
seditious monk among the martyrs. This 
conduct was by no means generally 
approved of; the most moderate even 
.among the Christians perceived and blamed 
his indiscretion ; but he was now too far 
advanced to retire. He had made several 
overtures towards a reconciliation with the 
prefect, which not succeeding, he bore all 
those an implacable hatred whom he im* 
agined toiih^ve had any hand in traversing 
h^s designs ; but Hypatia was particularly i 
destined to ruin. She could not find 
pardon, as she was known to have a most 
refined friendship for the prefect ; where- 
fore' the populace were incited against 
her. Peter, a reader of the principal 
church, one of those vile slaves by whom 
men in power are too frequently attended 
— wretchq^ ever ready to commit any crime 
which they hope may render them agree- 
able to their employer, — this fellow, I say; 
attended by a crowd of villains, waited for 
Hypatia, as she was returning from a visit, 
at her own door, seized her as she was 
going in, and dragged her to one of the 


churches called Cesarea, where, stripping 
her in a most inhuman manner, they exer- 
cised the most horrible cruelties upon 
her, cut her into pieces, and burnt her 
remains to ashes. Such was the end of 
Hypatia, the glory pf her own sex, and 

the astonishment offturs. 

- • 

ON JUSTICE GENEROSITY. 
Lysippus is a man ^ose greatness of 
soul the whole world admires. His gene- 
rosity is such that it prevents a demand, 
and saves the receiver the trouble and the 
confusion of a request. ‘Hi/ libciility also 
does not oblige more by its greatness than 
by his inimitable grace in giving. Some- 
times- he even distributes his bounties to 
strangers, and has been known to do good 
offices to those who professed themselves 
his enemies. All the world are unanimous 
in the praise of his generosity : there is 
only one sort of people who complain of 
his conduct, — Lysippus does not pay his 
debts. f 

It is no difficult matter to account for a 
conduct so seemingly incompatible with 
itself. There is greatness in being gene- 
rous, and there is only simple justice in 
satisfying his creditors. Generosity is the 
part of a soul raised above the vulgar. 
There is in it something of what we admire 
in heroes, and praise with a degree of rap- 
ture. Justice, on the contrary, is a mere 
mechanic virtue, fit only for tradesmen, 
and what is i>ractiscd by every broker in 
Change Alley. 

In paying his debts a man barely docs 
his duty, and it is an action attended with 
no sort of glory. Should Lysippus satisfy 
his creditors, who would be at the pains 
of telling it to the world? Generosity is 
a virtue of a very different complexion. 
It is raised above duty, and, from its 
elevation, attracts the attention and the 
praises of us little mortals below. 

In this manner do men generally reason 
upon justice and generosity. The first is 
despised, though a virtue essential to the 
good of society ; and the other attracts our 
esteem, which too frequently proceeds 
from ‘an impetuosity of temper, rather 
directed by^anity than reason. Lysip'i^ur, 
is told thalehis banker asks a debt of forty 
pounds, and that a distressed acquaintance 
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pelitions for the same sum. He gives it | by present benefactions, so as to render us 
without hesitating to the latter ; for the | incapable of future ones, 
demands as a favour what the former Misers are generally characterised as 
requires as a debt. men without honour or without humanity, 

Mankind in general are not sufficiently who live only to accumulate, and to this 
acquainted with the import of the word | passion sacrifice every other hapjiiness. 
justice: it is commoiny b^'j^ecpd to consist They have been described as madmen, 
only in a performanc^i^ those duties to ' who, in the midst of abundance, banish 
which the laws of^roSety can oblige us. every pleasure, and make from imaginary 
This, I allow, is ^metimes the import of wants real necessities. But few, very few, 
the word, and in this sense justice is dis* correspond to this exaggerated picture ; 
tinguished from equity ; but there is a and perhaps there is not one in whom all 
justic<?^^ti,j1 .giojc extensive, and which I these circumstances are found united, 
can be siibwn to embrace all the virtues | Instead of this, we hnd the sober and tlie 
united. industrious branded by the vain and the 

Justice may l^e defined to be that virtue idle with this odious appellation ; men 
which impels us to give to every person who, by frugality and labour, raise them- 
what is his due. In this extendecl sense j selves above their equals, and contribute 
of the word, it comprehends the practice their share of industry to the common 
of every virtue which reason prescribes stock. 

or society should expect. Our duty to Whatever the vain or the ignorant may 
our Maker, to each other, and to ourselves, say, well were it for society had we more 
are fully answered, if we give them what of^his character among us. In general, 
we owe them. Thus justice, properly these close men are found at last the true 
speaking, is the only virtue, and all the benefactors of society. With an avaricious 
rest have their origin in it. man we seldom lose in our dealings; but 

The qualities of candour, fortitude, too frequently in our commerce with 
charity, and generosity, for instance, are prodigality. # 
not, in their own nature, virtues; and if A P'renclp^rJ,^, whose name was Godi- 
ever they deserve the title, it is owing only not, went for^ a long time T)y the name of 
to justice, which impels and directs them. ^ the Griper. He refused to relieve the 
Without such a moderator candour might j most apparent wretchedness, and, by a 
become indiscretion, fortitude obstinacy, | skilful management of his vineyard, had 
charity imprudence, and generosity mis> the good fortune to acquire immense sums 
taken profusion. , of money, '^he inhabitants of Rheims, 

A disinterested action, if it be not con- who were his fellow-citizens, detested 
ducted by justice, is at best indifferent in him; and the populace, who seldom love 
its nature, and not unfrequently even turns a miser, wherever he went received him 
to vice. The expenses of society, of pre- with contempt. He still, Igiwiever, con- 
sents, of entertainments, and. the other tinned his former simplicity of (jfe, bis 
helps to cheerfulness, are actions merely amazing and unremilted frugality. This 
indifferent, when not repugnant to a better , good man had long perceived the ^^ants 
method of disposing of our superfluities ' of the poor in the city, particularly in 
but they become vicious when they obstruct j havingno water but what th^wereoMiged 
or exhaust our abilities from a more vir- ' to buy at an advanced price ; wherefore 
tuous disposition of our circumstances. that whole fortune which he had been 
True generosity is a duty as indispen- amassing he laid out in an aqueduct, by 
sably necessary as those imposed upon us j which he did the poor more usefjjl and 
by law. It is a rule imposed upon us by > lasting service than if he had distnbuted 
reason, which should be the sovereign law f his whole income in charity eveiy day at 
rational being. But this generosity his door. 

'•floes not consist in obeying every impulse Among men long conversant with 
of humanity, in following bliiill passion for books we too frequently find those mis- 
ourguide, and impairing our circumstances placed virtues of which 1 have been now 
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complaining. We find the studious ani- 
mated with a strong passion for the great 
virtues, a^ they are mistakenly called, 
and utterly forgetful of the ordinary ones. 
The declamations of philosophy are gene- 
rally rather exhausted on these superero- 
gatory duties, than on such as are indis- 
pensably necessary. A man, therefore, 
who has taken his ideas of mankind from 
study alone, generally comes into the 
world with a heart melting at every fic- 
titious distress. Thus he is induced, by 
misplaced liberality, to put himself into 
the indigent circumstances of the person 
he relieves. 

I shall conclude this paper with the 
advice of one of the ancients to a young 
man whom he saw giving away all his 
substance to pretended distress. “It is 
possible that the person you relieve may 
be an honest man ; and I know that you 
who relieve him are such. You see, then, 
by your generosity, you only rob a rr^an 
who is certainly deserving, to bestow it on 
one who may possibly be a rogue ; and, 
while you are unjust in rewarding un- 
certain merit, you are doubly guilty by 
stripping yourself. " ^ 

SOME PARTICUr.ARS ^‘fcATING TO 
FATHER FEYJOO. 

Frimiis inortales tollere contra 

Est oculos ausus, primusque assurgere contra. 

Lucr. 

The Spanish nation has, for many cen- 
turies past, been remarkable /or the grossest 
ignorance in polite literature, especially in 
point of natural pliilosophy— a science so 
useful to /nankind, that her neighbours 
h^ye ever esteemed it a matter of the 
greatest importance to endeavour, by re- 
peated experiments, to strike a light out 
of the chaos in which tnith seemed to be 
confounded. Their curiosity in this respect 
was so indifierent, that though they had 
discovered new w^oflds, they were at a loss 
to explain the. phenomena of their own, 
and their pride so unaccountable, that they 
tUsdaified to borrow from others that 
instruction which their natural indolence 
permitted them not to acquire. 

It gives me, however, a secret satisfac- 
tion to behold an extraordinary genius 
now existing in that nation, whose studious 


endeavours seem calculated to undeceive 
the superstitious and instruct the ignorant, 
— I mean the celebrated Padre Feyjoo. 
In unravelling the mysteries of nature, 
and explaining physical experiments, he 
takes an opportunity of displaying the 
concurrence of sec6id causes, in those 
ery wondeA vulgar ascribe to 

supernatural influenl!^*^ 

An example of this'\ind happened a 
few years ago in a small town of the 
kingdom of Valencia. Passing through 
at the hour of mass, he alighted from his 
mule, and proceeded to tne parf^n'ilifiurch, 
which he found extremely crowded, and 
there appeared on the faces of the faithful 
a more than usual alacrity. The sun, it 
seems, which had been for some minutes 
under a cloud, had begun to shine on a 
large crucifix, that stood on the middle 
of the altar, studded with several precious 
stones. The reflection from these, and 
from the diamond eyes of some silver 
saints, so dazzled the multitude, that they 
unanimously cried out, “ A miracle ! a 
miracle!” whilst the priest at the altar, 
with seeming consternation, continued 
his heavenly conversation. Padre Feyjoo 
soon dissipated the charm, by tying his 
handkerchief round the head of one of 
the statues, for which he was arraigned by 
the Inquisition; whose flames, however, 
he has had the good fortune liitherto to 
escape. 

No. IV. — Saturday^ October 27, 1759. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Were I to measure the merit of my 
present undertaking by its success or the 
rapidity of its sale, I might be led to form 
conclusions by no means favourable to 
Jhe pride of an author. Should I estimate 
my fame by its extent, every newspaper 
and magazine would leave me far behind. 
Their fame is diffused in a very wide 
circle — that of some as far as Islington, 
and some yet farther still ; while mine, I 
sincerely believe, has hardly travelled 
beyon(\ the sound of Bow- Bell ; and while 
the works of others fly like unpinionqd 
swans, I fin(tmy own move as heavily^* - 
a new-plucktxl goose. 

Still, however, 1 have as much pride 
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as they who have ten times as many 
readers. It is impossible to repeat all 
the agreeable delusions in which a dis- 
appointed author is apt to find comfort. 
I conclude, that what my reputation wants 
in extent, is made up by its solidity. 
Minus jtwat gloria Hkta quam magna. • I 
have great satisfacti^llli’tdRsidering the 
delicacy and discejj|^nt of those readers 
I have, and in asc^ing my want of popu- 
larity to the ignorance or inattention of 
those I have not. All the world may 
forsake an author, but vanity will never 
forsal^iiiiii. • ^ 

Yet, notwithstanding so sincere a con- 
fession, I was once induced to show my 
indignation against the public, by discon- 
tinuing my endeavours to please ; and was 
bravely resolved, like Raleigh, to vex them 
by burning my manuscript in a passion. 
Upon recollection, however, I considered 
what set or body of people would be dis- 
]dcased at my rashness. The sun, after 
so sad an accident, might shine next 
morning as bright as usual; men might 
laugh and sing the next day, and transact 
business as before, and not a single 
creature feel any regret but myself. 

I reflected upon the story of a minister 
who, in the reign of Charles II., upon a 
certain occasion resigned all his posts, 
and retired into the country in a flt o 
resentment. But as he had not given 
the world entirely up with his ambition, 
he sent a messenger to town, to see how' 
the courtiers would bear his resignation. 
Upon the messenger’s return he was 
asked, whether there appeared any com- 
motion at court? To which. he replied, 
there were verv great ones. “ Ay,’^ says 
the minister, “I knew my friends would 
make a bustle; all petitioning the king 
for my restoration, 1 presume?” — ^“No, 
sir,” replied the messenger; “they are 
only petitioning his majesty to be put in 
your place.” In the same manner, should 
1 retire in indignation, instead of having 
A])ollo in mourning, or^the Muses in -a 
fit of the spleen ; instead of having the 
learned world apostrophizing at my im-i 
toely decease ; perhaps all GruB Street 
ilught laugh at my fall, and self-approving 
dignity might never be abloito snield mo 
from ridicule. In short, I am^ resolved 
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to write on, if it were only to spite them. 
If the present generation will not hear 
my voice, hearken, O Posteritv, — to you 
I call, and from you I expect redress! 
What rapture will it not give to have 
the Scaligcrs, Daciers, and Warburtons of 
future times commenting with admiration 
upon every line I now write, w'orking 
away those ignorant creatures who offer 
to arraign my merit w'ith all the virulence 
of learned reproach. Ay, my friends, 
let them feel it : call names, never spare 
them ; they deserve it all, and ten times 
more. I have been told of a critic who 
was crucified at the command of another 
to the reputation of Homer. That, no 
doubt, was more than poetical justice, 
and I sliall be perfectly content if those 
who criticise me are only claj^ped in the 
pillory, kept fifteen days upon bread and 
water, and obliged to run the gauntlet 
through Paternoster Row. 'i'lie truth is, 
I can expect happiness from Posterity 
citlier way. If I write ill, happy in being 
forgotten ; if well, happy in being remem- 
bered with respect. 

Yet, considering things in a pmdential 
light, perhaps I wa^ mistaken in designing 
my paper as ,y^agreeablc relaxation to 
the studioi!?,* dr an help to conversation 
among the gay ; instead of addressing it 
to such, 1 should have written down to 
the taste and apprehension of the many, 
and sought for reputation on the broad 
road. ].,iterary fame, I now find, like 
religious, geflerally begins among the 
vulgar. As for the polite, they are so 
very polite as never to api)laud upon 
any account. One of these, ^vith a face 
screwed up into affectatidh, tells you, 
that fools may admire^ but men t>f sense 
only approve. Thus, lest he should rise 
in rapture at anything new, he keeps 
down every passion but pride and. self- 
importance; approves with phlegm; and 
the poor author is damned in the taking 
a pinch of snuff. Another has W'ritten a 
book himsiplf, and being condemned for a 
dunce, he turns a sort of king’s ef idence 
in criticism, and now becomes the terror 
of every offender. A third, possessed of 
full-grown reputation, shades off every 
beam of favour from those who endeavour 
to grow beneath .him, and keeps down. 
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that merit which, but for his influence, 
might rise into equal eminence. While 
others, sti^ worse, peruse old books for 
their amusement, and new books only to 
condemn ; so that the public seem heartily 
sick of all but the business of the day, 
and read everything now with as little 
attention as they examine* the faces of 
the passing crowd. 

From these considerations, I was once 
determined to throw off all connexions 
with taste, and fairly address my country- 
men in the same engaging style and , 
manner with other periodical pamphlets 
much more in vogue than probably mine 
shall ever be. To effect this, I had 
thoughts of changing the title into that 
of the Royal Bee, the Antigallican 
Bee, or the Bee’s Magazine. I had 
laid in a proper stock of popular topics, 
such as encomiums on the King of Prussia, 
invectives against the Queen of Hungary 
and the French, the necessity of a milit^, 
our undoubted sovereignty of the seas, ! 
reflections upon the present state of af- 
fairs, a dissertation upon liberty, some 
seasonable thoughts upon the intended 
bridge of BIackmars,^'<nd an address to 
Britons; the history oN|;^^^ld woman, 
whose teeth grew three inJn'es long, an 
ode upon our victories, a rebus, an acrostic 
upon Miss Peggy P., and a journal of the 
weather. All this, together with four 
extraortlinary pages of letter-press, a 
beautiful map of England, and two prints 
curiously coloured from nature, I fancied 
might touch their very souls. I was 
actually beginning an address to the 
people, wheq my pride at last overcame 
my prudence, and determined me to en- 
deavour to please by the goodness of 
my entertainment, rather than by the 
magnificence of my sign. 

The Spectator and many succeeding 
essayists frequently inform us of the 
numerous compliments paid them in the 
course of th^ir lucubrations — of the fre- 
quent encouragements they meet to inspire 
them with ardour, and increase their eager- 
ness to please. I have received my letters 
as well as they ; but, alas ! not congratu- 
latory ones — not assuring me of success | 
and favour — ^but pr^nant with bodings 1 
that might shake even fortitude itself. > 


One gentleman assures me, he intends 
to throw away no more threepences in 
purchasing the Bee; and what is still 
more dismal, he will not recommend me 
as a poor author wanting encouragement 
to his neighbourhood, which, it seems, is 
very numerojiS^^W^re my soul set upon 
threepences, wlSl?«^iety might not such a 
ienunciation producFlt;^^^But such does not 
happen to be the present motive of publi- 
cation : I write partly to show my good 
nature, and partly to show my vanity ; 
nor will I lay down tlje am 

satisfied one way or another. 

Others have disliked the title and the 
motto of my paper ; ])oint out a mistake 
ill the one, and assure me the other has 
been consigned to dulness by anticipation. 
All this may be true ; but what is that to 
me ? Titles and mottoes to books are like 
escutcheons and dignities in the hands of 
a king: the wise sometimes condescend 
to accept of them, but none but a fool 
will imagine them of any real importance. 
We ought to depend upon intrinsic merit, 
and not the slender helps of title. Nam 
qua non fecimus ipsi^ vix ea nostra voco. 

For my part, I am ever ready to mis- 
trust a promising title, and have, at some 
expense, been instructed not to hearken 
to the voice of an advertisement, let it 
plead never so loudly 'or never so long. 
A countryman coming one day to Smith- 
field, in order to take a slice of Bartholo- 
mew Fair, found a perfect show before 
every booth. The drummer, the fire-eater, 
the wire- walker, and the salt-box, were 
all employed to invite him in. “ Just a- 
going ; the court of the King of Prussia 
in all his glory ; pray, gentlemen, walk in 
and see.” From people who generously 
gave so much away the clown expected 
a monstrous bargain for his money when 
he got in. He steps up, pays his sixpence, 
the curtain is drawn ; when, too late, he 
finds that he had the best part of the show 
for nothing at the door. 

A FLEMISH TRADITION. 

Every country has its traditions, which, 
either too minute or not sufficient^v 
authentic to ^receive historical sanction'^' 
are handed down among the vulgar, and 
serve at once to instruct and amuse them. 
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Of this number the adventures of Robin 
Hood, the hunting of Chevy Chase, and 
the bravery of Johnny Armstrong, among 
the English ; of Kaul Dereg, among the 
Irish; and Creichton, among the Scots, 
are instances. Of all the traditions, how- 
ever, I remember to^^J^ttrd, I do nbt 
recollect any more MJfflarkable than one 
still current in Flml^rs ; a story generally 
the first the peasants tell their children, 
when they bid them behave like Bidder- 
man the wise. It is by no means, how- 
ever, 1?#. be set before a polite 
people for imitation ; since if, on the one 
hand, we perceive in it the steady influence 
of patriotism, we, on the other, find as 
strong a desire of revenge. But, to waive 
introduction, let us to the story. 

When the Saracens overran Europe with 
their armies, and penetrated as far even 
as Antwei^), Bidderman was lord of a city 
which time has since swept into destruc- 
tion. As the inhabitants of this country 
were divided under sepamte leaders, the 
Saracens found an easy conquest, and the 
city of Bidderman, among the rest, became 
a prey to the victors. 

Thus dispossessed of his paternal city, 
our unfortunate governor was obliged to 
seek refuge from the neighbouring princes, 
who were as yet unsubdued, and he for 
some time lived in a state of wretched 
dependence among them. 

Soon, however, his love to his native 
country brought him back to his own city, 
resolved to rescue it from the enemy, or 
fall in the attempt: thus in disguise he 
went among the inhabitants, and endea- 
voured, but in vain, to excite them to a 
revolt. F ormer misfortunes lay so heavily 
on their minds, that they rather chose to 
suffer the most cruel bondage, than at- 
tempt to vindicate their former freedom. 

As he was thus one day employed, 
whether by information or from suspicion 
is not known, he was apprehended by 
a Saracen soldier as a spy, and brought 
before the very tribunal at which he once 
presided. The account he gave of him- 
self was by no means satisfacto^. He 
CMld produce no friends to vindicate his 
cnaracter; wherefore, as the Saracens 
knew not their prisoner, andf as they bad 
no direct proofs against him, they were 


content with condemning him to be 
publicly whipped as a vagabond. 

The execution of this senitence was 
accordingly performed with the utmost 
rigour. Bidderman was bound to the 
post, the executioner seeming disposed 
to add to the cruelty of the sentence, as 
he received no bribe for lenity. When- 
ever Bidderman groaned under the 
scourge, the other, redoubling his blows, 
cried out, “ Does the villain murmur?” 
If Bidderman entreated but a moment’s 
respite from torture, the other only re- 
peated his former exclamation, ” Does 
the villain murmur?” 

From this period revenge, as well as 
patriotism, took entire possession of his 
soul. His fury^stooped so low as to 
follow the executioner with unremitting 
resentment. But, conceiving that the 
best method to attain these ends w'as to 
acquire some eminence in the city, he 
laid himself out to oblige its new masters, 
studied every art, and practised every 
meanness, that serve to promote the needy 
or render the poor pleasing; and by 
these means, in a few years, he came to 
be of some notu/'#thc city, which justly 
belonged eii( .v>Jy to him. 

The executioner was, therefore, the 
first object of his resentment, and he even 
practised the lowest fraud to gratify the 
revenge he owed him. A piece of plate, 
which Bidderman had previously stolen 
from the Sargeen governor, he privately 
conveyed into the executioner’s house, 
and then gave information of the theft. 
They who are any way acquainted with 
the rigour of the Arabian laws <cnow that 
theft is punished with immediate death. 
The proof was direct in this case; the 
executioner had nothing to offer in his 
own defence; and he was therefore con- 
demned to be beheaded upon a scaffold 
in the public market-place. As there was 
no executioner in the city but the very 
man who was now to suffer, Bidderman 
himself undertook this, to him,^ most 
agreeable oflice. The criminal was con- 
ducted from the judgment seat, bound 
with cords : the scaffold was erected, and 
he placed in such a manner as he might 
lie most convenient for the blow. 

But his death alone was not sufficient 
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to satisfy the resentment of this extra- 
ordinaiy man, unless it was aggravated 
with eveyy circumstance of cruelty. 
Wherefore, coming up the scaffold, and 
disposing everything in readiness for the 
intended blow, with the sword in his 
hand he approached the criminal, and, 
whispering in a low voice, assured him 
that he himself was the person that had 
once been used with so much cruelty; 
that, to his knowledge, he died very inno- 
cently, for the plate had been stolen by 
himself, and privately conveyed into the 
house of the other. 

Oh, my countrymen ! ” cried the 
criminal, “ do you hear what this man 
says?” — “Does the villain murmur?” 
replied Bidderman, and immediately, at 
one blow, severed his head from his body. 

Still, however, he was not content, till j 
he had ample vengeance of the governors ' 
of the city, who condemned him. To 
effect this, he hired a small house adjo^- 
ing to the town wall, under which he 
every day dug, and carried out the earth 
in a basket. In this unremitting labour 
he continued several years, every day 
digging a little, and ^rrying the earth 
unsuspected away. Bjsjj^^means he at 
last made a secret comi^tncation from 
the country into the city, and only wanted 
the appearance of an enemy in order to 
betray it. This opportunity at length 
offered: the French army came into the 
neighbourhood, but had no thoughts of I 
sitting down before a town which they 
considered as impregnable. Bidderman, 
however, soon altered their resolutions, 
and upoa communicating his plan to ' 
the general, he embraced it with ardour. 
Through the private passage above men- 
tioned he introduced a large body of the 
most resolute soldiers, who soon opened j 
the ^tes for the rest, and the whole army 
rushing in, put every Saracen that was 
found to the sword. 

THE SAGACITY OF SOME INSECTS. 

T<^-ih9 Author of the B*e. 

Sir, — ^A nimals, in general, are sagacious 
in proportion as they cultivate society. 
The elephant and the beaver show the 
greatest signs of this when united; but 


when man intrudes into their communities, 
they lose all their spirit of industry, and 
testify but a very small share of that 
sagacity for which, when in a social 
state, they are so remarkable. 

Among insects, the labours of the bee 
and the ant have enr.ployed the attention 
and admirafio!?*s«J the naturalist; but 
their whole sagacu^Os lost upon sepa- 
ration, and a single Dee or ant seems 
destitute of every degree of industry, is 
the most stupid insect imaginable, lan- 
guishes for a time in solitude, and soon 
dies. * 

Of all the solitary insects I have ever 
remarked, the spider is the most saga- 
cious; and its actions, to me who have 
attentively considered them, seem almost 
to exceed belief. This insect is formed 
by nature for a state of war, not only 
upon other insects, but upon each other. 
For this state nature seems perfectly well 
to have formed it. Its head and breast 
are covered with a strong natural coat 
of mail, which is impenetrable to the 
attempts of every other insect, and its 
belly is enveloped in a soft pliant skin, 
which eludes the sting even of a wasp. 
Its legs are terminated by strong claws, 
not unlike those of a lobster ; and their 
vast length, like spears, serves to keep 
every assailant at a distance. 

Not worse furnished for observation 
than for an attack or a defence, it has seve- 
ral eyes, large, transparent, and covered 
with a horny substance, which, however, 
does not impede its vision. Besides this, 
it is funiished with a forceps above the 
mouth, which serves to kill or secure the 
prey already caught in its claws or its 
net. 

Such are the implements of war with 
which the body is immediately furnished ; 

I but its net to entangle the enemy seems 
; what it chiefly trusts to, and what it takes 
most pains to render as complete as pos- 
sible. Nature has furnished the body of 
this little creature with a glutinous liquid, 
which, proceeding from the anus, it spins 
into thread, coarser or finer as it chooses 
! to contract or dilate its sphincter. Jn 
I order to fix* its thread, when it begins tc 
’ weave it emtts a small drop of its liquid 
against the wall, which, hardening by 
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degrees, serves to hold the thread very 
firmly; then receding from the first point, 
as it recedes the thread lengthens; and, 
when the spider has come to the place 
where the other end of the thread should 
be fixed, gathering up with its claws the 
thread, which woult otherwise be too 
slack, it is stretched and fixed in 

the same manner wall as before. 

In this manner^spins and fixes several 
threads parallel to each other, which, so 
to speak, serve as the warp to the in- 
tended web. form the woof, it spins 
in the^Sil'me^manncr its thread, trans- 
versely fixing one end to the first thread 
that was spun, and which is always the 
strongest of the whole web, and the other 
to the wall. All these threads, being 
newly spun, are glutinous, and therefore 
stick to each other wherever they happen 
to touch ; and, in those parts of the web 
most exposed to be torn, our natural 
artist strengthens them, by doubling the 
threads sometimes sixfold. 

Thus far naturalists have gone in the 
description of this animal ; what follows 
is the result of my own observation upon 
that species of the insect called a house 
spider. I perceived, about four years 
ago, a large spider in one comer of my 
room, making its web; and, though the 
maid frequently levelled her fatal broom 
against the labours of the little animal, 1 
had the good fortune then to prevent its 
destruction ; and, I may say, it mor^ than 
paid me by the entertainment it afforded. 

In three days the web was, with in- 
credible diligence, completed ; nor could 
1 avoid thinking, that the insect seemed 
to exult in its new abode. It frequently 
traversed it round, examined the strength 
of every part of it, retired into its hole, 
and came out very frequently. The firs,t, 
enemy, however, it had to encounter, was 
another and a much larger spider, which, 
having no web of its own, and having 
probably exhausted all its stock in former 
labours of this kind, came to invade the 
property of its neighbour. Soon, then, 
a terrible encounter ensued, in wl^ich the I 
iiufader seemed to have the victory, and ' 
^ laborious spider w^ obliged to take ! 
refuge in its hole. Upon this I perceived ; 
the victor using every art to draw the ' 


enemy from his stronghold. He seemed 
to go off, but quickly returned ; and when 
he found all arts in vain, began to de- 
molish the new web without mercy. This 
brought on another battle, and, contrary 
to my expectations, the laborious spider 
became conqueror, and fairly killed his 
antagonist. 

Now, then, in peaceable possession of 
what was justly its own, it waited three 
days with the utmost impatience, repairing 
the breaches of its web, and taking no 
sustenance that 1 could perceive. At last, 
however, a large blue fly fell into the 
snare, and struggled hard to get loose. 
The spider gave it leave to entangle itself 
as much as possible, but it seemed to be 
too strong for the cobweb. I must own 
I was greatly surprised when I saw the 
spider immediately sally out, and in less 
than a minute weave a new net round its 
captive, by which the motion of its wings 
w^ stopped; and when it was fairly 
hampered in this manner, it was seized 
and dragged into the hole. 

In this manner it lived, in a precarious 
state ; and nature seemed to have fitted it 
for such a life, for j^on a single fly it sub- 
sisted for xr^rcjffian a week. I once put 
a wasp inm the net ; but when the spider 
came out in order to seize it as usual, upon 
perceiving what kind of an enemy it had 
to deal with, it instantly broke all the bands 
that held it fast, and contributed all that 
lay in its power to disengage so formidable 
an antagonisll? When the wasp was a^ 
liberty, I expected the spider would have 
set about repairing the breaches that were 
made in its net ; but those, U sterns, were 
irreparable; wherefore the cobweb \^s 
now entirely forsaken, and a nW one 
begun, which was completed in the usual 
time. 

.1 had now a mind to try how many 
cobwebs a single spider could furnish; 
wherefore I destroyed this, and the insect 
set about another. When I destroyed the 
other also, 4 ts whole stock seemed entirely 
exhausted, and it could spin no morS. The 
arts it made use of to support itself, now 
deprived of its great means of subsistence, 
were indeed surprising. 1 have seen it 
roll up its legs like a ball, and lie motion- 
less tor hours together, but cautiously 
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hatching all the time : when a iiy happened 
to approach sufficiently near, it would 
dart out s^ll at once, and often seize its 
prey. 

Of this life, however, it soon began to 
grow weary, and resolved to invade the 
possession of some other spider, since it 
could not make a web of its own. It 
formed an attack upon a neighbouring 
/ortiHcation with great vigour, and at first 
was as vigorously repulsed. N ot daunted, 
however, with one defeat, in this manner 
it continued to lay siege to another’s web 
for three days, and at length, having killed 
the defendant, actually took possession. 
When smaller flies happen to fall into the 
snare, the spider does not sally out at once, 
but very patiently waits till it is sure of 
them ; for, upon his immediately approach- 
ing, the terror of his appearance might 
give the captive strength sufficient to get 
loose : the manner then is to wait patiently 
till, by ineffectual and impotent struggles, 
the captive has wasted all its strength, 
and then he becomes a certain and easy 
conquest. 

The insect I am now describing lived 
three years ; every yeavj^t changed its skin, 
and got a new set of le^M^Jhave some- 
times plucked off a leg, which grew again 
in two or three days. At first it dreaded 
my approach to its web, but at last it 
' became so familiar as to take a fly out of 
my hand; and upon my touching any 
part of the web, would imrr^ediately leave 
Us hole, prepared either for a defence or 
an attack. 

To complete this description, it may be 
observed, thc^ the male spiders are much 
le^s than the female, and that the latter 
are oviparous. When they come to lay, 
they spread a part of their web under the 
eggs, and then roll them up carefully, as 
we rdl up things in a cloth, and thus hatch 
them in their hole. If disturbed in their 
holes, they never attempt to escape with- 
out carrying this young brood in their 
forceps away with them, andrthus fre- 
quently are sacrificed to their parental 
Section. 

As soon as evjer the yomig ones leave 
their artificial covering, they begin to spin, 
and almost sensibly seem to grow big^r. 
If they have the good fortune, when even 


but a day old, to catch a fly, they fall to 
with good appetites ; but they live some- 
times three or four days without any sort 
of sustenance, and yet still continue to 
grow larger, so as every day to double 
their former size. As they grow old, how- 
ev*, they d^. jjgt stiK continue to increase, 
but their legs onlytSsmtinue to grow longer ; 
and when a spider ik:jomes entirely stiff 
with age, and unable td* seize its prey, it 
dies at length of hunger. 

THE CHARACTERISTICS OF 
GREATN JfioSr 

In every duty, in every science in which 
we would wish to arrive at perfection, we 
should propose for the object of our pur- 
suit some certain station even beyond 
our abilities— some imaginary excellence, 
which may amuse and serve to animate 
our inquiry. In deviating from others, in 
following an unbeaten road, though we 
perhaps may never arrive at the wished- 
fbr object, yet it is possible we may meet 
several discoveries by the way; and the 
certainty of small advantages, even while 
we travel with security, is not so amusing 
as the hopes of great rewards, which inspire 
the adventurer. “Evenit nonnunquam,” 
says Quintilian, “ut aliquid grande inve- 
niat qui semper quaerit quod nimium est.” 

This enterprising spirit is, however, by 
no means the character of the present 
age ; every person who should now leave 
received opinions, who should attempt to 
be more than a commentator upon philo- 
sophy, or an imitator in polite learning, 
might be regarded as a chimerical pro- 
jector. Hundreds would be ready not only 
to point out his errors, but to load him 
with reproach. Our probable opinions 
are now regarded as certainties ; the diffi- 
pulties hitherto undiscovered as utterly 
inscrutable; and the writers of the last ' 
age inimitable, and therefore the properest 
models of imitation. 

One might be almost induced to deplore 
the philosophic spirit of the age, which, 
in proportion as it enlightens the mind, 
increases its timidity, and represses the 
vigour of every undertaking. Men 
now content Vith being prudently in tW?- 
right ; which|' though not the way to make 
new acquisitions, it must be owned is the 
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best method of securing what we have. 
Yet this is certain, that the writer who 
never deviates, who never hazards a new 
thought or a new expression, though his 
friends may compliment him upon his 
sagacity, though criticism lifts her feeble 
voice in his praise, will seldom arrive at 
any degree of perfec|^‘f“'*rhe way to 
acquire lasting estQ|j<h is not by the few- 
ness of a writer’sKfeults, but the greatness 
of his beauties; and our noblest works 
are generally most replete with both. 

Ar\ author wlm would be sublime, often 
ins mil L-fiougftrJnto burlesque ; yet I can 
readily pardon his mistaking ten times 
for once succeeding. True genius walks 
along a line ; and perhaps our greatest 
pleasure is in seeing it so often near falling, 
without being ever actually down. 

Every science has its hitherto undis- 
covered mysteries, after which men should 
travel, undiscouraged by the failure of 
former adventurers. Every new attempt 
serves perhaps to facilitate its future inven- 
tion. We may not find the philosopher’s 
stone, but we shall probably hit upon new 
inventions in pursuing it. We shall per- 
haps never be able to discover the longi- 
tude, yet perhaps we may arrive at new 
truths in the investigation. 

Were any of those sagacious minds 
among us, — and surely no nation, or no 
period, could ever compare with us in this 
particular, — were any of those minds, I 
say, who now sit down contented with 
exploring the intricacies of another’s 
system, bravely to shake off admiration, 
and, undazzled with the splendour of 
another’s reputation, to chalk out a path 
to fame for themselves, and boldly culti- 
vate untried experiment, what might not 
be the result of their inquiries, should the 
same study that has made them wise make | 
them enterprising also ? What could noY i 
such qualities united produce ? But such I 
is not the character of the English : while j 
our neighbours of the Continent launch 
out into the ocean of science without 
proper store for the voyage, we fear ship- 
wreck in every breeze, and consume in 
P^t those powers which might probably 
iGve weathered every storm.** 

Projectors in a state areigenerally re- 
warded above their deserts ; projectors in 
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the republic of letters never. If wrong, 
eveiy inferior dunce thinks himself entitled 
to laugh at their disappointment ; if right, 
men of superior talents think tlfeir honour 
engaged to oppose, since every new dis- 
covery is a tacit diminution of their own 
pre-eminence. 

To aim at excellence our reputation, 
our friends, and our all must be ventured ; 
by aiming only at mediocrity we run no 
risk, and we do little service. Prudence" 
and greatness are ever persuading us to 
contrary pursuits. The one instructs us 
to be content with our station, and to find 
happiness in bounding every wish; the 
other impels us to superiority, and calls 
nothing happiness but rapture. The one 
directs us to follow mankind, and to act 
and think with the rest of the world ; the 
other drives us from the crowd, anti 
exposes us as a mark to all the shafts of 
envy or ignorance : 

minus periciilum ex magna fama quam 
ex mala.— T acit. 

The rewards of mediocrity arc imme- 
diately paid, those attending excellence 
generally paid in reversion. In a word, 
the little mind wh{>i loves itself will write 
and think i^^th^jAie vulgar ; but the great 
I mind will be bravely eccentric, and scorn 
j the beaten road, from universal benevo- 
I lence. 

A CITY NIGHT PIECE.V, 

lie dolet ver^ quL sine teste dolet— M art. 

The clock has just struck two, the expiring 
taper rises and sinks in the socket, the 
watchman forgets the hour i^ slumber, 
the laborious and the happ^ are at rest, 
and nothing wakes but meditatioft, guilt, 
revelry, and despair. The drunkai^ once 
more fills the destroying bowl, the rdbber 
walks his midnight round, and the suicide 
lifts his guilty arm against his own sacred 
person. 

Let me no longer waste the night over 
the page ^f antiquity or the sallies of 
contemporary genius, but pursue Ae soli- 
tary walk, where Vanity, ever changing, 
but a few hours past walked before me — = 
where she kept ui> the pageant, and now, 
like a froward child, seems hushed with 
her own importunities. 
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What a gloom hangs all around ! The 
dying lamj) feebly emits a yellow gleam ; 
no sound ^ is heard but of the chiming 
clock, or tne distant watch-dog. All the 
bustle of human pride is forgotten: an 
hour like this may well display the empti- 
ness of human vanity. 

There will come a time, when this 
temporary solitude may be made continual, 
and the city itself, like its inhabitants, 
fade away, and leave a desert in its room. 

What cities, as great as this, have once 
triumphed in existence, had their victories 
as great, joy as just and as unbounded ; 
and, with short-sighted presumption, pro- 
mised themselves immortality. Posterity 
can hardly trace the situation of some: 
the sorrowful traveller wanders over the 
awful ruins of others ; and, as he beholds, 
he learns wisdom, and feels the transience 
of every sublunaiy possession. 

** Here,” he cries, “ stood their citadel, 
now grown over with weeds ; there thpjr 
senate-house, but now the haunt of every 
noxious reptile ; temples and theatres stood 
here, now only an undistinguished heap 
of ruin. They are fallen, for luxury and 
avarice first made ^m feeble. The 
rewards of the state wfet® gpnferred on 
amusing, and not on usefflj members of 
society. Their riches and opulence invited 
the invaders, who, though at first repulsed, 
returned again, conquered by perseve- 
rance, and at last swept the defendants into 
undistinguished destruction.” 

How few appear in those* streets which 
but some few hours ago were crowded ; 
and those who appear, now no longer 
wear their /laily mask, nor attempt to hide 
th^ir IcwdnesI or their misery. 

ilut >^ho are those who make the streets 
their couch, and find a short repose from 
wretchedness at the doors of the opulent ? 
These are strangers, wanderers, and or- 
phans, whose circumstances are too humble 
to expect redress, and their distresses are 
too great even for pity. Their wretched- 
n^s excites rather horror. ,Some are | 
without the covering even of rags, and ' 
others emaciated with disease ; the world 
has disclaimed them; society turns its 
back upon their distress, and has ^ven 
them up to nakedness and hunger. These 
poor shivering females have once seen 


happier days, and been flattered into 
beauty. They have been prostituted to 
the gay luxurious villain, and are now 
turned out to meet the severity of winter. 
Perhaps, now lying at the doors of their 
betrayers, they sue to wretches whose 
hearts are insensibloC or debauchees who 
may curse, IfaP^^HSJ^ot relieve them. 

Why, why was TSy^n a man, and yet 
see the sufferings of wretches I cannot 
relieve I Poor houseless creatures ! the 
world will give you reproaches, but will 
not give you relief. The sl ightes t mis- 
fortunes of the great, the rfl^^nfflaginary 
uneasiness of the rich, are aggravated with 
all the power of eloquence, and held up 
to engage our attention and sympathetic 
sorrow. The poor weep unheeded, per- 
secuted by every subordinate species of 
tyranny ; and every law which gives others 
security, becomes an enemy to them. 

Why was this heart of mine formed 
with so much sensibility? or why was not 
my fortune adapted to its impulse ? Ten- 
derness, without a capacity of relieving, 
only makes the man who feels it more 
wretched than the object which sues for 
assistance. 

But let me turn from a scene of such 
distress to the sanctified hypocrite, who 
has been talking of virtue till the time of 
bed, and now steals out, to give a loose to 
his vices under the protection of midnight 
— ^vices more atrocious because he attempts 
to conceal them. See how he pants down 
the dark alley, and, with hastening steps, 
fears an acquaintance in every face ! He 
has passed the whole day in company he 
hates, and now goes to prolong the night 
among company that as heartily hate him. 
May his vices be detected : may the morn- 
ing rise upon his shame ! Yet I wish 
to no purpose : villany, when detected, 
£ever gives up, but boldly adds impudence 
to imposture. 

No. y.-^Saturdayt November 3, 1759^ 

UPON POLITICAL FRUGALIIY. 

•Frugality has ever been esteemed a 
virtue as well among Pagans as Christiai^: 
there have been even heroes who have 
practised it. • However, we must acknow- 
ledge, that it is too modest a virtue, or. 
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if you will, too obscure a one, to be essential 
to heroism ; few heroes have been able to 
attain to such an height. Frugality agrees 
much better with politics ; it seems to be 
the base and support, and, in a word, 
the inseparable companion of a just admi- 
nistration. % 

However this be, th^it iflfct, perhaps 
in the world a pejj^'e less fond of this 
virtue than the JingUsh ; and of conse- 
quence there is not a nation more restless, 
more exposed to the uneasiness of life, or 
less capable of providing for particular 
happin&ia.'' V^fare taught to despise this 
virtue from our childhood ; our education 
is improperly directed, and a man who 
has gone through the politest institutions 
is generally the pereon who is least ac- 
quainted with the wholesome precepts of 
frugality. We every day hear the elegance 
of taste, the magnificence of some, and 
the generosity of others, made the subject 
of our admiration and applause. All this 
we see represented, not as the end and 
recompense of labour and desert, but as 
the actual result of genius, as the mark of 
a noble and exalted mind. 

In the midst of these praises bestowed 
on luxury, for which elegance and taste 
arc but another name, perhaps it may be 
thought improper to plead the cause of 
frugality. It may be thought low, or 
vainly declamatory, to exhort our youth, 
from the follies of dress and of every 
other superfluity, to accustom themselves, 
even with mechanic meanness, to* the 
simple necessaries of life. Such sort of 
instructions may appear antiquated ; yet, 
however, they seem the foundations of all 
our virtues, and the most efficacious method 
of making mankind useful members of 
society. Unhappily, however, such dis- 
courses are not fashionable among us, andj 
the fashion seems every day growing still ' 
more obsolete, since the press, and every 
other method of exhortation, seems dis- 
posed to talk of the luxuries of life as 
harmless enjo 5 mients. I remember, when 
a boy, to have remarked, that those who in 
school wore the finest clothes were ppinted 
at being conceited and proud. At pre- 
our little masters are taughl to consider 
dress betimes, and they are regarded, even 
at school, with contempt, who do not | 
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appear as genteel as the rest. Education 
should teach us to become useful, sober, 
disinterested, and laborious mgmbers of 
society ; but does it not at present point 
j out a different path ? It teaches us to 
j multiply our wants, by which means we 
become more eager to possess, in order to 
dissipate ; a greater charge to ourselves, 
and more useless or obnoxious to society. 

If a youth happens to be posse.ssed 
of more genius than fortune, he is early 
informed, that he ought to think of his 
advancement in the world— that he should 
labour to make himself pleasing to his 
superiors— that he should shun low com- 
pany (by which is meant the company of 
his equals) — that lie should rather live a 
little above than below his fortune — that 
I he should think of becoming great : but 
I he finds none to admonish him to become 
frugal — to persevere in one single design 
— to avoid every pleasure and all flattery, 
wjjich, however seeming to conciliate the 
favour of his superiors, never conciliate 
their esteem. There are none to teach 
him, that the best way of becoming happy 
in himself, and useful to others, is to con- 
tinue in the state ipi which fortune at first 
placed him^ w^^h6ut making too hasty 
strides to advancement; that greatness 
may be attained, but should not be ex- 
pected; and that they who most impa- 
tiently expect advancement, are seldom 
possessed of their wishes. He has few, I 
say, to teach him this lesson, or to mode- 
rate his youllftul passions ; yet this exper 
rience may say, that a young man, who 
but for six years of the early part of his 
life could seem divested of al^hig passions, 
would certainly make, or consi^eral)jy 
increase, his fortune, and might indulj^e 
several of his favourite inclination^ m 
manhood with the utmost security. 

The efficaciousness of these means is 
sufficiently known and acknowledged ; l)ut 
as we are apt to connect a low idea with 
all our notions of frugality, the person 
who'wouldi persuade us to it mi^ht be 
accused of preaching up avarice. 

• Of all vices, however, against which 
morality dissuades, there is not one more 
undetermined than this of avarice. Misers 
are described by some as men divested of 
honour,- sentiment, or humanity ; but this 
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only an ideal picture, or the resemblance 
at least is found but in a few. In truth, 
they who are generally called misers are 
some of the very best members of society. 
The sober, the laborious, the attentive, 
the frugal, are thus styled by the gay, 
giddy, thoughtless, and extravagant The 
first set of men do society all the good, 
and the latter all the evil, that is felt. 
Even the excesses of the first no way 
injure the commonwealth; those of the 
latter are the most injurious that can be 
conceived. 

The ancient Romans, more rational 
than we in this particular, were very far 
from thus misplacing their admiration or 
praise : instead of regarding the practice 
of parsimony as low or vicious, they made 
it synonymous even with probity. They 
esteemed those virtues so inseparable, 
that the known expression of Vir frugi 
signified, at one and the same time, a j 
sober and managing man, an honest man, | 
and a man of smistance. 

The Scriptures, in a thousand places, 
praise economy ; and it is everywhere dis- 
tinguished from avarice. But, in spite \ 
of all its sacred dictates, a taste for vain ' 
pleasures and foolish exi^nse is the ruling | 
passion of the present nhitj. Passion, 
did I call it? rather the madness which 
at once possesses the great and the little, 
the rich and the poor : even some are so 
intent upon acquiring the superfluities of 
life, that they sacrifice its necessaries in 
this foolish pursuit. 

To attempt the entire abolition of 
luxury, as it would be impossible, so it 
is not my intent. The generality of man- 
kind are ' too weak, too much slaves to | 
ctfstoin* and opinion, .to resist the torrent ' 
of bad example^ But if it be impossible ; 
to Convert the multitude, those who have , 
received a more extended education, who ' 
are enlightened and judicious, may find 
some hints on this subject useful. They 
may see some abuses, the suppression of 
which would by no means endanger public I 
libert} ; they may be directed to the | 
abolition of some unnecessary expenses,^ 
which have no tendency to promote hap- 
piness or virtue, and which might be di- 
rected to better purposes. Our fireworks, 
our public feasts and entertainments, our 


I entries of ambassadors, &c.— what mum- 
I mery all this ! what childish pageants ! 
i what millions are sacrificed in paying 
I tribute to custom I what an unneces.sary 
I charge at times when we are pressed with 
real want, which cannot be satisfied with- 
ouj: burdening the j^oor ! 

Were suoS^sijf^pressed entirely, not a 
single creature state would have 

the least cause to moim',..their suppression, 
.and many might be eased of a load they 
now feel lying heavily upon them. If this 
were put in practice, it would agree wi/ 
the advice of a sensible ofrEweden, 

I who, in the Gazette de France^ I753i thus 
! expressed himself on that subject: “It 
! were- sincerely to be wished,” says he, 

I “ that the custom were established amongst 
I us, that in all events which cause a public 
i joy we made our exultations conspicuous 
j only by acts useful to society. We should 
j then quickly see many useful monuments 
of our reason, which would much better 
perpetuate the memory of things worthy 
of being transmitted to posterity, and 
would be much more glorious to humanity, 
than all those tumultuous preparations of 
feasts, entertainments, and other rejoicings 
used upon such occasions.” 

The same proposal was long before con- 
firmed by a Chinese emperor, who lived 
in the last century, who, upon an occasion 
of extraordinary joy, forbade his subjects 
to make the usual illuminations, either 
with a design of sparing their substance, 
or of turning them to some more duralde 
indications of joy, more glorious for him 
and more advantageous to his people. 

After such instances of political frugality, 
can we then continue to blame the Dutch 
ambassador at a certain court, who receiv- 
ing at his departure the portrait of the 
king, enriched with diamonds, asked what 
-this fine thing might be worth? Being 
told that it might amount to about two 
thousand pounds, — “ And why,” cries he, 
j cannot his majesty keep the picture and 
! give me the money? ” The simplicity may 
be ridiculed at first ; but when we come 
! to examine it more closely, men of sense 
i will at once confess that he had reason in 
I what he said, and that a purse of 
thousand gi\ineas is much more serviceable 
than a picture. 
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Should we follow the same method of 
state frugality in other respects, what 
numberless savings might not be the re« 
sultl How many possibilities of saving 
in the administration of justice, which 
now burdens the subject, and enriches 
some members of sc^ety, who are useful 
only from its corruptia%! 

It were to be wished, that they who 
govern kingdomss^uld imitate artisans. 
When at London a new stuff has been 
invented, it is immediately counterfeited 
in France. How happy were it for society 
if a hhtt minidf^r would be equally soli- 
citous to transplant the useful laws of 
other countries into his own. We are 
arrived at a perfect imitation of porcelain ; 
let us endeavour to imitate the good to 
society that our neighbours are found to 
practise, and let our neighbours also 
imitate those parts of duty in which we 
excel 

There are some men who, in their 
garden, attempt to raise those fruits which 
nature has adapted only to the sultry 
climates beneath the Line. We have at 
our very doors a thousand laws and cus- 
toms infinitely useful : these are the fruits 
we should endeavour to transplant — these 
the exotics that would speedily become 
naturalized to the soil. They might 
grow in every climate, and benefit every 
possessor. 

The best and the most useful laws 1 
have ever seen are generally practised in 
Holland. When two men are determined 
to go to law with each other, they are 
first obliged to go before the reconciling 
judges, c^led the peace-makers. If the 
parties come attended with an advocate, 
or a solicitor, they are obliged to retire, 
as we take fuel from the fire we are 
desirous of extinraishing. | 

The peace-malcers then be^n advisingf^ 
the parties, by assuring them, that it is 
the height of folly to waste their sub- 
stance, and make themselves nrutually 
miserable, by having recourse to the tribu- 
nals of justice; “follow but our direction, 
and we will accommodate matters with- 
out any expense to either.'* If tbb rage 
jji tlebate is tfio strong upon either party, 
tney aie remitted back for |pother day, 
in order that time may soften their 


I tempers, and produce a reconciliation. 
They are thus sent for twice or thrice : if 
their foll)r happens to be incurable, they 
are permitted to go to law, find, as we 
give up to amputation such members as 
cannot be cured by art, justice is permitted 
to take its course. 

It is unnecessary to make here long 
declamations, or calculate what society 
would save were this law adopted. I am 
sensible that the man who advises any 
reformation only serves to make himself 
ridiculous. What ! mankind will be apt 
to say, adopt the customs of countries that 
have not so much real liberty as our own ? 
our present customs, what are they to any 
man? we are very happy under them ; 
this must be a very pleasant fellow, who 
attempts to make us happier than we 
already are ! Does he not know that 
abuses are the patrimony of a great part 
of the nation ? Why deprive us of a 
malady by which such numbers find their 
account? This, I must own, is an argu- 
ment to which I have nothing to reply. 

What numberless savings might there 
not be made in both arts and commerce, 
particularly in the^liberty of exercising 
trade, without th^ necessary prerequisites 
of freedom f Such useless obstructions 
have crept into every state,, from a spirit 
of monopoly, a narrow selfish spirit of 
gain, without the least attenrion to general 
society. Such a clog upon industry fre- 
quently drives the poor from labour, and 
reduces them •by degrees to a state of 
hopeless indigence. We have already a 
more than sufficient repugnance to labour ; 
we should by no means increase the ob- 
stacles, or m^e excuses in a State for idle- 
ness. Such faults have ever cr<mt*into*a 
stale under wrong or needy administra- 
tions. 

Exclusive of the masters, there are i^um- 
berless faulty expenses among the work- 
men, — clubs, gamishes,freedoms,and such 
like impositions, which are not too minute 
even for law to take notice of, and which 
should be A>olished without mercjPt since 
.they are ever the inlets to excess and 
idleness, and are the parent of all those 
outrages which naturally fiill upon the 
more useful part of society. In. the towns 
and countries I have seen I never saw a 
c c 
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city or village yet, whose miseries were 
not in proportion to the number of its 
public-houses. In Rotterdam, you may 
go .through eight or ten streets without 
finding a public-house. In Antwerp almost 
every second house seems an alehouse. 
In the one city, all wears the appearance 
of happiness and warm affluence ; in the j 
other, the young fellows walk about the ! 
streets in shabby finery, their fathers sit 
at the door darning or knitting stockings , 
while their ports are filled with dunghills. ! 

Alehouses are ever an occasion of ; 
debauchery and excess, and, either in a ^ 
religious or politicaf light, it wo\dd be our | 
highest interest to have the greatest part | 
of them suppressed. They should be put i 
under laws of not continuing open beyond | 
a certain hour, and harbouring only j 
proper persons. These rules, it may be j 
said, will diminish the necessary taxes ; | 
but this is false reasoning, since what was ; 
consumed in debauchery abroad woii^d, : 
if such a regulation took place, be more j 
justly, and perhaps more equitably for the | 
workman’s family, spent at home ; and this , 
cheaper to them, and without loss of lime. I 
On the other hand, alehouses being ; 
ever open, interrupt bii?Koess; the work- j 
man is never certain who frequents them, | 
nor can the master be sure of having what | 
was begun finished at a convenient time. | 
An habit of frugality among the lower j 
orders of mankind is much more beneficial : 
to society than the unreflecting might 
imagine. The pawnbroker^, the attorney, 
and other pests of society, might, by 
proper management, be turned into ser- 
viceable njembers ; and were these trades 
al^olished, it ‘is possible the same avarice j 
that conducts the one, or the same chica- | 
nery that characterises the other, might, j 
by proper regulations, be converted into ' 
frugality and commendable pnidence. I 
But some who have made the eulogium | 
of luxury have represented it as the natural \ 
consequenoe of every country that is be- 
come rich. Did we not employ our extra- 
ordinsliy wealth in superfluities, say they, 
what other means would there be to employ^ . 
it in T To which it may be answered, if | 
frugality were established in the state, if 1 
our expenses were laid out rather in the j 
necessaries than the superfluities of lif^ | 


I there might be fewer wants, and even fewer 
pleasures, but infinitely more happiness. 
The rich and the great would be better 
j able to satisfy their creditors ; they would 
be better able to marry their children, and, 
instead of one marriage at present, there 
might be tv^ if sych regulations took 
place. 

The imaginary cal^s of vanity, which 
in reality contribute nrthing to our real 
'felicity, would not then be attended to, 
while the real calls of nature might be 
always and universally supplied. The 
difference of employmcflftP^i the*T$ubject 
what, in reality, produces the good of soci- 
ety. If the subject be engaged in providing 
only the luxuries, the necessaries must 
be deficient in proportion. If, neglecting 
the j)roduce of our own country, our minds 
are set upon the productions of another, 
we increase our wants, but not our means ; 
and every new imported delicacy for out*' 
tables, or ornament in our equipage, is a 
tax upon the poor. ^ 

The true interest of every government 
is to cultivate the necessaries, by which is 
always meant every happiness our own 
country can produce; and suppress all 
the luxuries, by which is meant, on the 
other hand, every happiness imported from 
abroad. Commerce has, therefore, its 
bounds ; and every new import, instead of 
receiving encouragement, should be first 
examined whether it be conducive to tlie 
interest of society. 

Among the many publications with which 
the press is every day burdened, I have 
often wondered why we never had, as in 
other countries, an Economical Journal, 
which might at once direct to all the useful 
discoveries in other countries, and spread 
those of our own. As other journals serve 
to amuse the learned, or, what is more 
^often the case, to make them quarrel — 
while they only serve to give us the histoiy 
of the mischievous world, for so I call our 
warriors, or the idle world, for so may the 
learned be called, — they never trouble 
their heads about the most useful part of 
mankind, our peasants and our artisans. 
Were such a work carried into execution, 
with proper management and just direct ^ 
tion, it might serve as a repository for^ 
every useful improvement, and increase 
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that knowledge which learning often serves 
to confound. 

Sweden seems the only country where 
the science of economy appears to have 
fixed its empire. In other countries it is 
cultivated only by a few admirers, or by 
societies which have received sufficient 
sanction to become conIplefBy useful ; but 
here there is foui\^ed a royal academy 
destined to this jwirpose only, composed 
of the most learned and powerful members 
of the state — an academy which declines 
every thing which only teiminates in 
amusement, efiittiition, or curiosity; and 
admits only of obsei^vations tending to 
illustrate husbandry, agriculture, and every 
real physical improvement. In this country 
nothing is left to private rapacity; but 
every improvement is immediately diffused, 
and its inventor immediately recompensed 
by the state. Happy were it so in other 
countries ! By this means every impostor 
would be prevented from mining or deceiv- 
ing the public with pretended discoveries 
or nostrums ; and every real inventor would 
not, by this means, suffer the inconveni- 
ences of suspicion. 

, In short, the economy equally unknown 
to the prodigal and avaricious seems to 
be a just mean between both extremes ; 
and to a transgression of this at present 
decried virtue it is that wc are to attribute 
a great part of the evils which infest society. 
A taste for superfluity, amusement, and 
])leasure bring effeminacy, idleness, and 
expense in their train. But a thiVst of 
riches is always proportioned to our de- 
bauchery, and the greatest prodigal is too 
frequently found to be the gi*eatest miser : 
so that the vices which seem the most 
opposite are frequently found to produce 
each other ; and, to avoid both, it is only 
necessary to be frugal. 

Virtus est medium vitionim et utrinque 
reductuin.— Hor. 

A REVERIE. 

Scarcely a day passes in which we do 
not hear compliments paid to Diyden, 
Pom, and other writers of the la^t age, 
while not a month comes forward that is 
not loaded with invectives against the 
writers of this. Strange, that our critics 
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should be fond of giving their favours to 
those who are insensible of the obliga- 
tion, and their dislike to tho|p who, of 
all mankind, are most apt to retaliate the 
injury. 

Even though our present writers had 
not equal merit willi their predecessors, it 
would be politic to use them with cere- 
mony. Every compliment paid them 
would he more agreeable, in proportion 
as they least deserved it. I'ell a lady with 
a handsome face that she is pretty, she 
only thinks it her due ; it is what she has 
heard a thousand times before from others, 
and disregards {he compliment : but assure 
a lady the cut of whose visage is something 
more plain that she looks killing to-day, 
she instantly bridles up, and feels the force 
of the well-timed flattery the whole day 
after. Compliments which we think are 
deserved, we accept only as debts, with 
indifference; but those which conscience 
injjprms us we do not merit, we receive 
with the same gratitude that we do favours 
given away. 

Our gentlemen, however, who preside 
at the distribution of literary fame, seem 
resolved to part with praise neither froii 
motives of jij^ticeor generosity : one would 
think, when they take pen in hand, that 
it was only to blot reputations, and to put 
their seals to the packet which consigns 
every new-born effort to oblivion. 

Yet, notwithstanding the republic of 
letters hangs at present so feebly together 
— though thofe friendships which once 
promoted literaiy fame seem now to be 
discontinued — though every writer who 
now draws the quill seems to^ini at profit, 
as well as applause, — many among thqpi 
arc probably laying in stores for immor- 
tality, and are provided with a sufficient 
slock of reputation to last the wliole 
journey. 

As I was indulging these reflections, in 
order to eke but the present page, I could 
not avoid pursuing the metaphor of going 
a journey hi my imagination, and formed 
the following Reverie, too wild for alfegory, 
And too regular for a dream. 

I fancied myself placed in the yard of a 
large inn, in which there were an infinite 
number of waggons and stage-coaches, 
attended by fellows who either invited the 
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^company to take their places, or were 
busied in packing their baggage. Each 
vehicle h^ its inscription, showing the 
place of its destination. On one I could 
read. The Pleasure Stage Coach ; on an- 
other, The Waggon of Industry; on a 
third. The Vanity Whim ; and on a fourth. 
The I.Andau of Riches. I had some incli- 
nation to step into each of these, one after 
another; but, I know not by what means, 

I passed them by, and at last fixed my 
eye upon a small carriage, Berlin fashion, 
which seemed the most convenient vehicle 
at a distance in the world ; and upon my 
nearer approach found it to be The Fame 
Machine. 

I instantly made up to the coachman, 
whom 1 found to be an affable and seem- 
ingly good-natured fellow. He informed 
me, that he had but a few days ago returned 
from the Temple of Fame, to which he 
had been carrying Addison, Swift, Pope, 
Steele, Congreve, and Colley Cibber ; f^hat 
they made but indifferent company by the 
way ; and that he once or twice was going 
to empty his berlin of the whole cargo : 

“ However,” says he, ” I got them all safe 
home, with no other ^lamage than a black 
eye, which Colley gave Mr. ^ope, and am 
now returned for another coachful.”—** If 
that be all, friend,” said I, “ and if you are 
in want of company, I’ll make one with 
all my heart. Open the door : I hope the 
machine rides easy.” — ** Oh, for that, sir, 
extremely easy.” But still keeping the 
door shut, and measuring nte with his eye, 
**Pray, sir, have you no luggage? You 
seem to be a good-natured sort of a gentle- 
man ; but I don’t find you have got any 
lijggage, and I never permit any to travel 
with ^e but such as have something 
valuable to pay for coach-hire.” Examin- 
ing "my pockets, I own I was not a little 
disconcerted at this unexpected rebuff ; but ! 
considering that I carried a number of 
the Bee under my arm, I was resolved to 
open it in ,his eyes, and dazzle him with 
the splendour of the page. He read the 
title &nd contents, however, without any 
emotion, and assured me he had neves 
heard of it before. ** In short, friend,” 
said he, now losing all his former respect, 

** you must not come in : I expect better 
passengers; but as you seem a harmless 


creature, perhaps, if there be room left, I 
may let you ride a while for charity.” 

I now took my stand by the coachman 
at the door; and since 1 could not com- 
mand a seat, was resolved to be as useful 
as possible, and earn by my assiduity what 
I could not ^ my j^erit. 

The next flat fiesented for a place was 
a most whimsical figure indeed. He was 
hung round with papeiu of his own com- 
posing, not unlike those who sing ballads 
in the streets, and came dancing up to the 
door with all the co nfide nce of instant 
admittance. The voluBfTI^ of his motion 
and address prevented my being able to 
read more of his cargo than the word In- 
spector, which was written in great letters 
at the top of some of the papers. He 
opened the coach-door himself without any 
ceremony, and was just slipping in, when 
the coachman, with as little ceremony, 
pulled him back. Our figure seemed per- 
fectly angry at this repulse, and demanded 
gentleman’s satisfaction. ** Lord, sir ! ” 
replied the coachman, “ instead of proper 
luggage, by your bulk you seem loaded 
for a West India voyage. You are big 
enough, with all your papers, to crack 
twenty stage-coaches. Excuse me, indeed, 
sir, for you must not enter.” Our figure 
now began to expostulate : he assured the 
coachman, that though his baggage seemed 
so bulky, it was perfectly light, and that 
he would be contented with the smallest 
corner of room. But Jehu was inflexible, 
and the carrier of the Inspectors was sent 
to dance back again, with all his papers 
fluttering in the wind. We expected to 
have no more trouble from this quarter, 
when, in a few minutes, the same figure 
changed his appearance, like harlequin 
upon the stage, and with the same confi- 
dence again made his approaches, dressed 
^in lace, and carrying nothing but a nosegay. 
Upon coming nearer, he thrust the nose- 
gay to the coachman’s nose, grasped the 
brass, and seemed now resolved to enter 
by violence. I found the struggle soon 
begin to grow hot, and the coachman, 
who was a little old, unable to continue 
the contest ; s(^ in order to ingratiate my- 
self, 1 stepped in to his assistance, and bvr^ 
united efforts sent our literary Proteus, 
though worsted, unconquered stilL clear 
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oft, dancing a rigadoon, and smelling to 
his own nosegay. 

The person who after him appeared as 
candidate for a place in the stage came 
up with an air not quite so confident, but 
somewhat, however, theatrical ; and, in- 
stead of entering, m^e the coachman a 
very low bow, which ^ke jfher returned, 
and desired to sqp his baggage; upon 
which he instantly produced some farces, 
a tragedy, and other miscellany produc- 
tions. The coachman, casting his eye 
upon the cargo, assured him, at present 
he could not^-possibly have a place, but 
hoped ill time he might aspire to one, as 
he seemed to have read in the book of _ 
nature, without a careful perusal of which 
none ever found entrance at the Temple 
of Fame. “What!” replied the disap- 
pointed poet, “ shall my tragedy, in which 
1 have vindicated the cause of liberty 
and virtue ” — “Follow nature,” re- 

turned the other, “and never expect to I 
find lasting fame by topics which only | 
please from their popularity. Had you • 
been first in the cause of freedom, or praised j 
in virtue more than an empty name, it is | 
possible you might have gained admit- 
tance ; but at present I beg, sir, you will • 
stand aside for another gentleman whom 
1 see approaching. ” 

This was a very grave personage, whom ; 
at some distance I took for one of the j 
most reserved, and even disagreeable, ! 
figures I had seen ; but as he approached I 
his appearance improved, and When I ! 
could distinguish him thoroughly, 1 per- | 
ceived that, in spite of the severity of his ; 
brow, he had one of the most good-natured j 
countenances that could be imagined. | 
Upon coming to open the stage-door, he i 
lifted a parcel of folios into the seat before | 
him, but our inquisitorial coachman at i 
once shoved them out again. “WhalM | 
not take in my Dictionary ?” exclaimed 
the other in a rage. “ Be patient, sir,” 
replied the coachman : I nave drove a 
coach, man and boy, these two thousand 
years ; but I do not remember to have 
carried above one dictionary during the, 
wj^ole time. That little book Vhich I 
perceive peeping from one of your pockets, 
may I presume to ask whatJt contains ?” 
— “ A mere trifle^” replied the author ; “ it 
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is called the Rambler. “ The Rambler 1 ” 
says the coachman: “ I beg, sir, you’ll take 
your place ; I have heard our ladies in the 
court of Apollo frequently men’lion it with 
rapture ; and Clio, who happens to be a 
little grave, has been heard to prefer it 
to the SjDectator ; though others have 
observed, that the reflections, by being 
refined, sometimes become minute.” 

This grave gentleman was scarcely 
seated, when another, whose appearance 
was something more modern, seemed will- 
ing to enter, yet afraid to ask. He carried 
in his hand a bundle of essays, of which 
the coachman was curious enough to in- 
quire the contents. “ These,” replied the 
gentleman, “are rhapsodies against the 
religion of my country. ” — “ And how can 
you expect to come into my coach, after 
thus choosing the wrong side of the ques- 
tion?”--** Ay, but I am right,” replied 
the other ; *^and if you give me leave, I 
shall, in a few minutes, state the argu- 
inent.” — ** Right or wrong,” said the 
coachman, ** he who disturbs religion is a 
blockhead, and he shall never travel in a 
coach of mine.” — *‘If, then,” said the 
gentleman, musterjpg up all his courage, 
**if I am not to have admittance as an 
essayist, I flope I shall not be repulsed as 
an historian ; the last volume of my history 
met with applause.” — ** Yes,” replied the 
coachman, “but I have heard only the 
first approved at the Temple of Fame ; 
and as I sec you have it about you, enter, 
without farther ceremony. ” My attention 
was now diverted to a crowd who were 
pushing forward a person that seemed more 
inclined to the Stage-coach of Riches ; but 
by their means he was driveifforward to the 
same machine, vidiichhc, howevcif seeifted 
heartily to despise. Impelled, however, 
by their solicitations, he steps up, flourish- 
ing a voluminous history, and dem^mding 
admittance. *‘Sir, I have Ibrmerly heard 
your name mentioned,” says the coachman, 
“ but never as an historian. Is there no 
other wor]^ upon which you may claim a 
place?” — “None,” replied thee other, 
“ except a romance ; but this is a work of 
too trifling a nature to claim future atten- 
tion,” — ** Y ou mistake,” says the inquisitor; 
** a well- written romance is no such easy 
task as is generally imagined. 1 remember 
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(ormerly to have carried Cervantes and 
Segrais ; and if you think fit, you may 
enter.” 

U poll ou9 three literary travellers coming 
into the same coach, 1 listened atten- 
tively to hear what might be che conver- 
sation that passed upon this extraordinary 
occasion ; when, instead of agreeable or 
entertaining dialogue, 1 found them grum- 
bling at each other, and each seemed dis- 
contented with his companions. S Irange ! 
thought I to myself, that they who are 
thus born to enlighten the world, should 
still preserve the narrow prejudices of 
childhood, and, by disagreeing, make even 
the highest merit ridiculous. Were the 
learned and the wise to unite against the 
dunces of society, instead of sometimes 
siding into opposite parties with them, 
they might throw a lustre upon each 
other’s reputation, and teach every rank 
of subordinate merit, if not to admire, at 
least not to avow dislike. ^ 

In the midst of these reflections I per- 
ceived the coachman, unmindful of me, 
had now mounted the box. Several were 
approaching to be taken in whose pre- 
tensions I was sensible were very just ; 
I therefore desired him to stop, and take 
in more passengers : but he r^/lied, as he 
had now mounted the box, it would be 
improper to come down; but that he should 
take them all, one after the other, when 
he should return. So he drove away ; and 
for myself, as I could not get in, T mounted 
b ‘hind, in ortler to hear the^ccxiversation 
on the way. 

{To be continued.) 

A WORD 0*k TWO ON THE LATE FARCE 
CAfcLEL' “HIGH LIFE BELOW STAIRS,” 

Just as I had expected before I saw this 
farce, 'I found it formed on too naiTow a 
plan Jo afford a pleasing variety. The 
sameness of the humour in every scene 
could not at last fail of being disagreeable. 
The poor affecting the manners of the rich 
might be carried on through one^iharacter, 

' or two at the most, with great propriety ; 
but to have almost every personage on 
the scene almost* of the same character, 
and reflecting the follies of each other, was 
unartful in the poet to the last degree. 

The scene was also almost a continuation 


of the same absurdity, and my Lord Duke 
and Sir Harry (two footmen who assume 
these characters) have nothing else to do 
but to talk like their masters, and are 
only introduced to speak and to show 
themselves. Thus, as there is a sameness 
of cliaracter, there i|ia barrenness of inci- 
dent, which, ffy a Very small share of ad- 
dress, the poet might have easily avoided. 

From a conformity to critic rules, which 
perhaps on the whole have done more 
harm than good, our author has sacrificed 
all the vivacity of the dialogue to nature ; 
and though he makes hi^HSlraracters talk 
like servants, they are seldom absurd 
enough, or lively enough, to make us 
merry. Though he is always natural, he 
happens seldom to be humorous. 

The satire was well intended, if we 
regard it as being masters ourselves ; but 
probably a philosopher would rejoice in 
that liberty which Englishmen give their 
domestics ; and for my own part, I cannot 
avoid being pleased at the happiness of 
those poor creatures, who in some measure 
contribute to mine. The Athenians, the 
politest and best-natured people upon 
earth, were the kindest to their slaves ; 
and if a person may judge who has seen 
the world, our English servants are the 
best treated, because the generality of our 
English gentlemen are the politest under 
the sun. 

But not to lift my feeble voice among 
the pack of critics, who probably have 
no other occupation but that of cutting 
up everything new, I must own there 
are one or two scenes that are fine satire, 
and sufficiently humorous; particularly 
the first interview between the two foot- 
men, which at once ridicules the manners 
of the great, and the absurdity of their 
imitators. 

* Whatever defects there might be in 
the composition, there were none in the 
action ; in this the performers showed 
more humour than I had fancied them 
capable of. Mr. Palmer and Mr. King 
were entirely what they desired to repre- 
,sent; and Mrs. Clive — (but what need I 
talk of her, since, without the least exa^f- 
geration, she* has more true humour 
than any oth%r actor or actress upon the 
English or any other stage 1 have seen)— 
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she, I say, did the part all the justice it antiquity, than even those written in ex- 
was capable of. And, upon the whole, press imitation. It was then modern 
a farce which has only this to recommend language began to be cultivate witli as- 
it, that the author took his plan from the siduity, and our poets and orators poured 
volume of nature, by the spnghtly manner forth their wonders upon the world, 
in which it was performed, was, for one As writers become more numerous, it 
night, a tolerable (^ertgjyiment. This is natural for readere to become more 
much may be said in^s vindication, that indolent ; whence must necessarily arise 
people of fashion seemed more pleased in a desire of attaining knowledge with the 
the representation than the subordinate greatest possible case. No science or 
ranks of people. art offers its instruction and amusement 

in so obvious a manner as statuaiy and 
UPON UNFORTUNATE MERIl. painting. Hence we see that a desire of 
Every age Sterns to have its favourite cultivating those arts generally attends 
pursuits, which serve to amuse the idle the decline of science. Thus the finest 
and to relieve the attention of the in- statues and the most beautiful paintings 
dustrious. Happy the man who is bom of antiquity preceded but a little the 
excellent in the pursuit in vogue, and absolute decay of every other science, 
whose genius seems adapted to the times The statues of Antoninus, Gommodiis, 
in which he lives. How many do we and their contemporaries are the finest 
see who might have excelled in arts or productions of the chisel, and appeared 
sciences, and who seem furnished with but just before learning was destroyed 
talents equal to the greatest discoveries, ly comment, criticism, and barbarous 
had the road not been already beaten by invasions, 

their predecessors, and nothing left for What happened in Rome may probably 
them except trifles to discover, while be the case with us at hotaie. Our no- 
others of very moderate abilities become bility arc now more solicitous in patron- 
famous, because happening to be first in ising painters and sculptors than those of 
the reigning pursuit ! any other polite profession ; and from the 

Thus, at the renewal of letters in lord, who has his gallery, down to the 
Europe the taste was not to compose apprentice, who has his twopenny copper- 
new books, but to comment on the old plate, all are admirers of this art. The 
ones. It was not to be expected that new great, by their caresses, seem insensible 
books should be written, when there were to all other merit but that of the pencil ; 
so many of the ancients either not known and the vulgar buy every book rather 
or not understood. It was not reasonable from the excellence of the sculptor than 
to attempt new conquests, while they had the writer, 

such an extensive region lying waste for How haj)py were it now, if men of real 

want of cultivation. At that period excellence in that professio|} were to arise! 
criticism and erudition were the reigning Were the painters of Italy now to appgar, 
studies of the times, and he who had who once wandered like beggars from one 
only an inventive genius might have Ian- city to another, and produce their almost 
guished in hopeless obscurity. When tljf breathing figures, what rewards might 
writers of antiquity wei-e sufficiently ex- they not expect ! But many of • them 
plained and known, the learned set about lived without rewards, and therefore re- 
imitating them; hence proceeded the wards alone will never produce their 
number of Latin orators, poets, and his- equals. We have often found the great 
torians, in the reigns of Clement the , exert themselves, not only without pro- 
Seventh and Alexander the Sixth. This ‘ motion, but in spite of opposition. We 
passion for antiquity lasted fqj: many«j have often found them flourishing, like 
years, to the utter exclusion of every ! medical plants, in a region of savageness 
other pursuit, till some began to find, that ‘ and barbarity, their excellence unknown, 
those works which were imitated from ! and their virtues unheeded, 
nature were more like the writings of 1 They who have seen the pamtiiigs of 
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CHrava^o are sensible of the surprising 
impression they make, — ^bold, swelling, 
terrible to^ the last degree; all seems 
animated, and speaks him among the 
foremost of his profession ; yet this man’s 
fortune and his fame seemed ever in 
opposition to each other. 

Unknowing how to flatter the great, 
he was driven from cit^ to city in the 
utmost indigence, and might truly be said 
to paint for his bread. 

Having one day insulted a person of 
distinction, who refused to pay him all 
the respect which he thought his due, he 
was obliged to leave Rome and travel 
on foot, his usual method of going his 
journeys, down into the country, without 
either money or friends to subsist him. 

After he had travelled in this manner 
as long as his strength would permit, 
faint with famine and fatigue, he at last 
called at an obscure inn by the wayside. 
The host knew, by the appearance of his 
guest, his indifferent circumstances, and 
refused to furnish him a dinner without 
previous payment. 

As Caravagio was entirely destitute of 
money, he took down the innkeeper’s 
sign, and painted it anew for l\;s dinner. 

Thus refreshed, he proceeded on his 
journey, and left the innkeeper not quite 
satisfied with this method of payment. 
Some company of distinction, however, 
coming soon after, and 'Struck with the 
beauty of the new sign, bought it at an 
advanced price, and astonisWd the inn- 
keeper with their generosity: he was 
rescnved, therefore, to get as many signs 
as possibletdrgwn by the same artist, as 
he (ouncj he could sell , them to good ad- 
vantage; and accordingly set out after 
Caravagio, in order to bring him back. 
It was nightfall before he came up to the 
place (Where the unfortunate Caravagio 
lay dead by the roadside, overcome by 
fatigue, resentment, and despair. 

No. y\,-^aiurday^ November 1759. 

ON EDUCATION. 

To the Author 0/ the Bee, 

Sir,— A s few subjects are more interesting 
to society, so few have been more fre- 
quently written upon, than the education 


of youth. Yet is it not a little surprising, 
that it diould have been treated almost 
by all in a declamatory manner? They 
have insisted largely on the advantages 
that result from it. Doth to the individual 
and to society, and have expatiated in the 
praise of whg^no ^e has ever been so 
hardy as to call in question. 

Instead of giving us fine but empty 
harangues upon this sdbject, instead of 
indulging each his particular and whim- 
sical system, it had been much better if 
the writers on this subiec^ad treated it 
in a more scientific manner, repressed all 
the sallies of imagination, and given us 
the result of their observations with di- 
dactic simplicity. Upon this subject the 
smallest errors are of the most dangerous 
consequence ; and the author should ven- 
ture the imputation of stupidity upon a 
topic, urhere his slightest deviations may 
tend to injure the rising generation. 

1 shall, therefore, throw out a few 
thoughts upon this subject, which have 
not been attended to by others, and shall 
dismiss all attempts to please, while I 
study only instruction. 

The manner in which our youth of Lon- 
don are at present educated is, some in 
free schools in the city, but the far greater 
number in boarding schools about town. 
The parent justly consults the health of 
his child, and finds that an education in 
the country tends to promote this much 
more than a continuance in the town. 
Thus far they are right : if there were a 
possibility of having even our free schools 
kept a little out of town, it would cer- 
tainly conduce to the health and vigour 
of perhaps the mind as well as of the 
body. It may be thought whimsical, but 
it is truth, — I have found by experience, 
t^at they who have spent all their lives 
in cities contract not only an effeminacy 
of habit, but even of thinking. 

But when I have said that the boarding 
schools are preferable to free schools, as 
being in the country, this is certainly the 
only advantage I can allow them ; other- 
wise it .is impossible to conceive the 
ignorance of those who take upon th^ 
the important* trust of education. Is any 
man unfit for^any of the professions? he 
finds his last resource in setting up school 
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Do any become bankrupts in trade? they 
still set up a boarding school, and drive 
a trade this way, when all others fail: 
nay, I have been told of butchers and 
barbers who have turned schoolmasters; 
and, more surprising still, made fortunes 
in their new professiul||^ ^ * 

Could we think ourselves in a country 
of civilized people — could it be conceived 
that we have any regard for posterity — 
when such are permitted to take the 
charge of the morals, genius, and health 
of those dear Ijjtle pledges, who may one 
day be the guardians of the liberties of 
Europe, and who may serve as the honour 
and bulwark of their aged parents? The 
care of our children, is it below the state? 
is it fit to indulge the caprice of the igno- 
rant with the disposal of their children 
in this particular? For the state to take 
the charge of all its children, as in Persia 
or Sparta, might at present be incon- 
venient; but surely with great ease it 
might cast an eye to their instructors. 
Of all members of society, I do not know 
a more useful or a more honourable one 
than a schoolmaster; at the same time 
that I do not see any more generally 
despised, or whose talents are so ill i 
rewarded. 

Were the salaries of schoolmasters to 
be augmented from a diminution of useless | 
sinecures, how might it turn to the ad- | 
vantage of this people — a people whom, | 
without flattery, I may in other respects 
term the wisest and greatest upon earth ! 
But, while I would reward the deserving, 

I would dismiss those utterly unqualified 
for their employment: in short, I would 
make the business of a schoolmaster every 
way more respectable, by increasing their 
salaries, and admitting only men of 
proper abilities. e 

There are already schoolmasters ap- 
pointed, and they have some small sala- 
ries ; but where at present there is but one 
schoolmaster appointed, there should at 
least be two; and wherever the salary is 
at present twenty pounds, it should be an , 
hui^red. Do we give immoderate bene- ^ 
ficft to those who instruct oprselves, and ; 
shall we deny even subsistence to those 1 
who instruct our children ? BVery member ! 
of society should be paid in proportion as ' 


he is necessary : and I will be bold enough 
to say, that schoolmasters in a state are 
more necessary than clergy mep, as chil- 
dren stand in more need of mstruction 
than their parents. 

But instead of this, as I have already 
observed, we send them to board ih the 
country to the most ignorant set of xhen 
that can be imagined. But lest the igno- 
rance of the master be not sufficient, the 
child is generally consigned to the usher. 
This is generally some poor needy animal, 
little superior to a footman either in learn- 
ing or spirit, invited to his place by an ad- 
vertisement, and kept there merely from 
his being of a complying disposition, and 
making the children fond of him. “You 
give your child to be educated to a slave,” 
says a philosopher to a rich man : “ instead 
of one slave, you will then have two.” 

It were well, however, if parents, upon 
fixing their children in one ot these houses, 
would examine the abilities of the usher 
as well as of the master; for, whatever 
they are told to the contrary, the usher is 
! generally the person most emjjloyed in 
I their education. If, then, a gentleman 
i upon putting out his son to one of these 
houses, seej the usher disregarded by the 
master, he may depend upon it, that he is 
equally disregarded by the boys ; the truth 
is, in spite of all their endeavours to please, 
they are generally the laughing-stock of 
the school. Every trick is played upon 
the usher ; thp oddity of his manners, his 
dress, or his language, is a fund of eternal 
rid rcule ; the master himself now and then 
cannot avoid joining in the laugh, and 
the poor wretch, eternally jestnting this 
ill usage, seems to live in a state^of '^ar 
with all the family. This is a very proper 
person, is it not, to give children a relish 
for learning ? They must esteem learning 
very much when they see its professors 
used with such ceremony. If the usher 
be despised, the father maybe assured his 
child will never be properly instructed. 

But let me suppose that there are some 
schools without these inconvenidhees, — 
where the master and ushers are men of 
learning, reputation, and assiduity. If 
there are to be found such, they cannot be 

f >rized in a state sufficiently. A boy will 
earn more true wisdom in a public school 
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in a year, than by private education in 
five. It is not from masters, but from 
their equals, youth learn a knowledge 
of the world: the little tricks they play 
each other, the punishment that frequently 
attends the commission, is a just picture of 
the great world, and all the ways of men 
are practised in a public school in minia- 
ture. It is true a child is early made 
acquainted with some vices in a school ; 
but it is belter to know these when a boy, 
than be first taught them when a man, 
for their novelty then may have irresistible 
charms. 

In a public education boys early learn 
temperance ; and if the parents and friends 
would give them less money upon their 
usual visits, it would be much to their 
advantage, since it may justly be said, that 
a great part of their disorders arise from 
surfeit , — phis occidit gula quam gladius. 
And now I am come to the article of 
health, it may not be amiss to observe, 
that Mr. Locke and some others have 
advised, that children should be inured to 
cold, to fatigue, and hardship, from their 
youth ; but Mr. l^ocke was but an indif- 
ferent physician. Habit, I grant, has great 
influence over our constitutiojis ; but we 
have not precise ideas upon this subject. 

We know that among savages, and 
even among our peasants, there are found 
children born with such constitutions, that 
they cross rivers by swimming, endure 
cold, thirst, hunger, and want of sleep, to 
a surprising degree ; that wfien they hap- 
en to fall sick, they are cured, without the 
elp of medicine, by nature alone. Such 
examples adduced, to persuade us to 
imitate their ‘manner of education, and 
accustoih ourselves betimes to support the 
same fatigues. But had these gentle- 
men Considered, first, that those savages, 
and peasants are generally not so long 
lived as they who have led a more indolent 
life ; secondly, that the more laborious the 
life is, the less populous is the country : 
had they consider^ that what physicians 
call ^<&stamina vita by fatigue and labour 
become rigid, and thus anticipate old age ; 
that the number who survive those rude 
trials bears no proportion to those who 
die in the experiment: had these things 
been properly considered, they would not 


have thus extolled an education begun in 
fatigue and hardships. Peter the Great, 
willing to inure the children of his seamen 
to a life of hardship, ordered that they 
should drink only sea-water; but they un- 
fortunately all died under the experiment. 

But while ^)vo^ exclude all unneces- 
sary labours, yet sful I would recommend 
temperance in the highest degree. No 
luxurious dishes with high seasoning, no- 
thing given children to force an appetite, 
as little sugared or salted provisions as 
possible, though never so pleasing; but 
milk, morning and night, Tnould be their 
constant food. This diet would make 
them more healthy than any of those slops 
that arc usually cooked by the mistress of 
a boarding school ; besides, it corrects any 
consumptive habits, notun frequently found 
amongst the children of city ])arcnts. 

As boys should be educated with temper- 
ance, so the first, greatest lesson that should 
be taught them is, to admire frugality. 
It is by the exercise of this virtue alone 
they can ever expect to be useful members 
of society. It is true lectures continually 
repeated upon this subject may make 
some boys, when they grow up, run into 
an extreme, and become misers; but it 
were w'ell had we more misers than we 
have among us. I know few characters 
more useful in society; for a man’s having 
a larger or smaller share of money lying 
useless by him no way injures the common- 
wealth: since, should every miser now 
exhaust his stores, this might make gold 
more plenty, but it would not increase the 
commodities or pleasures of life; they 
would still remain as they are at present : 
it matters not, therefore, whether men 
are misers or not, if they be only frugal, 
laborious, and fill the station they have 
chosen. If they deny themselves the 
Necessaries of life, society is no way 
injured by their folly. 

Instead, therefore, of romances, which 
praise young men of spirit, who go through 
a variety oi adventures, and, at last, con- 
clude a life of dissipation, folly, and ex- 
.travagance, in riches and matrimony, there 
should oe some men of wit employe(l«to 
compose books that might equally interest 
the passions mi our youth ; where such an 
[ one might be praised for having resisted 
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allurements when young, and how he, at 
last, became lord mayor — how he was 
married to a lady of great sense, fortune, 
and beauty : to be as explicit as possible, 
the old story of Whittington, were his 
cat left out, might be more serviceable to 
the tender mind tha^either Tom Jones, 
Joseph Andrews, orlm hundred others, 
where frugality is the only good quality 
the hero is not possessed of. Were our 
schoolmasters, if any of them liad sense 
enough to draw up such a work, thus 
employed, it would be much more service- 
able to their ^fipils than all the grammars 
and dictionaries they may jniblish these 
ten years. 

Children should early be instructed in 
the arts from which they would after- 
wards draw the greatest advantages. When 
the wonders of nature are never exposed 
to our view, we have no great desire to 
become acquainted with those parts of 
learning which pretend to account for 
the phenomena. One of the ancients 
complains, that as soon as young men 
have left school, and are obliged to con- 
verse in the world, they fancy themselves 
transported into a new region : “ U t cum 
in forum venerint existiment se in aliam 
terrarum orbem delates.” We should 
early, therefore, instruct them in the 
experiments, if I may so express it, of 
knowledge, and leave to maturer age the 
accounting for the causes. But instead of 
that, when boys begin natural philosophy 
in colleges, they have not the least curi- 
osity for those parts of the science which j 
are proposed for their instruction ; they 
have never before seen the phenomena, and 
consequently have no curiosity to learn 
the reasons. Might natural philosophy, 
therefore, be made their pastime in school, ' 
by this means it would in college bccom^ 
their amusement. ' ; 

In several of the machines now in use 
there would be ample field both for instruc- 
tion and amusement : the different sorts of 
the phosphonis, the artificial pyrites, mag- 
netism, electricity, the experiments upon 
the rarefaction and weight of the gir, and * 
tliore upon elastic bodies, might employ 
their idle hours, and none shdbld be called 
from i)lay to see such ex|)#riments but 
such as thought proper. At first, then, 


I it w'ould be sufficient if the instiuments, 
i and the effects of their combination, were 
only shown ; the causes should ])e deferred 
to a maturer age, or to those times when 
natural curiosity prompts us to discover 
the wonders of nature. Man is placed in 
this world as a spectator; when he is 
tired with wondering at all the novelties 
about him, and not till then, does he desire 
to be made acquainted with the causes 
that create those wonders. 

What I have observed with regard to 
natural philosophy, 1 w'ould extend to 
! every other science whatsoever. We 
j should teach them as many of the facts as 
were possible, and defer the causes until 
they seemed of themselves desirous of 
knowing them. A mind thus leaving 
school stored with all the simple experi- 
ences of science, w'oiild be the fittest in 
the world for the college course ; and 
though such a youth might not appear so 
bright, or so talkative, as those who had 
learned the real prineijdcs and causes of 
some of the sciences, yet he would make 
a wiser man, and would retain a more 
lasting passion for letters, than he who 
was early burdened* with the disagreeable 
j institution of effect and cause. 

In history, such stories alone should be 
I laid before them as might catch the imagi- 
I nation ; instead of this, they are too fre- 
quently obliged to toil through the four 
empires, as they are called, where their 
memories are burdened by a number of 
disgusting nabaes, that destroy all their 
i future relish for our best historians, who 
may be termed the truest teachers of 
wisdom. V 

Every species of flattery sflould be care- 
fully avoided : a boy who happen? to say 
a sprightly thing is generally applauded 
so much, that he happens to continue a 
coxcomb sometimes all his life after. „ He 
is reputed a w’it at fourteen, and becomes 
a blockhead at twenty. Nurses, footmen, 
and such, should therefore 1)C driven away 
as much au possible. I was even going 
to add, that the mother herself shouYd stifle 
her pleasure or her vanity, when little 
master happens to say a good or smart 
thing. Those modest lubberly boys who 
seem to want spirit generally go through 
their business with more ease to them- 
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^elve^ and more saiisfaction to their , 
instructors. 

There h|^s of late a gentleman appeared, 
who |hinks the study of rhetoric essential | 
to' a perfect education. That bold male j 
eloquence, which often without pleasing \ 
convinces, is generally destroyed by such 
institutions. Convincing eloquence, how- 
ever, is infinitely more serviceable to its 
possessor than the most florid harangue 
or the most pathetic tones that can be 
imagined ; and the man who is thoroughly 
convinced himself, who understands his 
subject and the language he speaks in, 
will be more apt to silence opposition, than 
he who studies the force of his periods, 
and fills our ears with sounds, while our 
minds are destitute of conviction. 

It was reckoned the fault of the orators 
at the decline of the Roman empire, when 
they had been long instructed by rheto- 
ricians, that their periods were so har- 
monious, as that they could be sung 
well as spoken. What a ridiculous figure ! 
must one of these gentlemen cut, thus ! 
measuring syllables, and weighing words, 
when he should plead the cause of his 
client ! Two architeo^s were once candi- 
dates for the building a certain temple at 
Athens : the first harangued the crowd 
very learnedly upon the different orders 
of architecture, and showed them in what 
•manner the temple should be built ; the 
other, who got up to speak after him, only 
observed, that what his brother had spoken 
he could do ; and thus he at once gained 
his cause. 

To teach men to be oratonr, is little less 
than to teqeh^them to be poets ; and for 
my^ part, 1 should haye too great a regard 
for^my 6hild, to wish him a manor only in 
a bookseller’s shop. 

Another passion which the present age is 
apt tq run into is to make children learn 
all things, — the languages, the sciences, 
music, the exercises, and painting. Thus 
the child soon becomes a in all, 

but a PMsifT in none. He thifes acquires 
a superficial fondness for everything, and 
only shows his ignorance when he attempts 
to exhibit his skill. 

As I deliver my thoughts without method 
or connexion, so the reader must not be 
surprised to find me once more addressing 


schoolmasters on the present method of 
teaching the learned langu^es, which is 
commonly by literal translations. I would 
ask such, if they were to travel a journey, 
whether those parts of the road in which 
they found the greatest difficulties would 
not- be most ^ron^ remembered? Boys 
who, if I may contmue the allusion, gallop 
through one of the ancients with the assis- 
tance of a translation can have but a very 
slight acquaintance either with the author 
or his language. It is by the exercise of 
the mind alone that a language is learned ; 
but a literal translation, ^ the opposite 
page, leaves no exercise for the memory 
at all. The boy will not be at the fatigue of 
remembering, when his doubts are at once 
satisfied by a glance of the eye ; whereas, 
were every word to be sought from a 
dictionary, the learner would attempt to 
remember, in order to save him the trouble 
of looking out for it for the future. 

To continue in the same pedantic strain, 
though no schoolmaster, of all the various 
grammars now taught in schools about 
town I would recommend only the old 
common one ; I have forgot whether 
Lilly’s, or an emendation of him. The 
others may be improvements ; but such 
improvements seem to me only mere gram- 
matical niceties, no way influencing the 
learner, but perhaps loading him with 
trifling subtleties, which at a proper age 
he must be at some pains to forget. 

Whatever pains a master may take to 
make the learning of the languages agree- 
able to his pupil, he may depend upon it, 
it will be at first extremely unpleasant. 
The rudiments of every language, therefore, 
must be given as a task, not as an amuse- 
ment. Attempting to deceive children into 
instruction of this kind is only deceiving 
ourselves; and 1 know no passion capable 
of conquering a child’s natural laziness 
but fear. Solomon has said it before me ; 
nor is there any more certain, though 
perhaps more disagreeable truth, than the 
proverb in verse, too well known to repeat 
on the present occasion. It is very proba- 
i.«ble tha^ parents are told of some masters 
I who never use the rod, and consequeiatly 
are thought the properest instructors for 
their childrefe) ; but though tenderness is 
a requisite quality in an instructor, yet 
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there is too often the truest tenderness in 
well-timed correction. • 

Some have justly observed, that all 
passion should be banished on this terrible 
occasion ; but, I know not how, there is 
a frailty attending human nature, that few 
masters are able to Jceep their temper 
whilst they correct.^ I kflew a good- 
natured man, who was sensible of his own 
weakness in this respect, and consequently 
had recourse to the following expedient to 
prevent his passions from being engaged, 
yet at the same time administer justice 
with impartiallTy : — Whenever any of his 
pupils committed a fault, he summoned a 
jury of his peers, — I mean of the boys of 
his own or the next classes to him ; his 
accusers stood forth ; he had a liberty of 
pleading in his own defence, and one or 
two more had a liberty of pleading against 
him ; when found guilty % the panel, he 
was consigned to the footman who attended 
in the house, who had previous orders to 
punish, but with lenity, lly this means 
the master took off the odium of punish- 
ment from himself ; and the footman, 
between whom and the boys there could 
not be even the slightest intimacy, was | 
laced in such a light as to be shunned 
y every boy in the school. 

And now I have gone thus far, perhaps 
you will think, me some pedagogue, will- 
by a well-timed puff, to increase the 
reputation of his own school ; but such 
is not the case. The regard I have for 
society, for those tender minds who are 
the objects of the present essay, is the only 
motive I have for offering those thoughts, 
calculated not to surprise by their novelty 
or the elegance of composition, but merely 
to remedy some defects which have crept 
into the present system of school education. 
If this letter should be inserted, perhaps 
I may trouble you in my next with somb' 
thoughts upon a university education, not 
with an intent to exhaust the subject, but 
tq, amend some few abuses. 1 am, &c. 

Z' 

ON THE INSTABILITY OF WORLDLY 
GRANDEUR. 

W 

An alehouse keeper near Islington, who 
had long lived at the sign ^ the French 
upon the commencement of the last 
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war with France pulled down his old sign, 
and put up the Queen of Hungary. Under 
the influence of her red face ^d golden 
sceptre, he continued to sell ale till she 
was no longer the favourite of his cus- 
tomers; he changed her ihetefore, some 
time ago, for the King of Prussia, who 
may probably be changed in turn for the 
next great man that shall be set up for 
vulgar admiration. 

Our publican in this imitates the great 
exactly, who deal out their figures, one 
after the other, to the gazing crowd beneath 
them. When we have sufficiently won- 
dered at one, that is taken in, and another 
exhibited in its room, which seldom holds 
its station long, for the mob are ever 
pleased with variety. 

I must own 1 have such an indifferent 
opinion of the vulgar, that I am ever led 
to suspect that merit which raises their 
shout; at least I am certain to find those 
great and sometimes good men, who find 
satisfaction in such acclamations, made 
worse by it ; and history has too frequently 
taught me, that the head which has grown 
this day giddy with the roar of the million 
has the very next l-jpen fixed upon a pole. 

As Alexander VI. was entering a little 
town in tfie neighbourhood of Rome, 
which had just been evacuated by the 
enemy, he perceived the townsmen busy 
in the market-place in pulling down from 
a gibl^t a figure which had been designed 
to represent himself. There were also 
someknockiilg down a neighbouring statue 
of one of the Orsini family, with whom 
he was at war, in order to put Alexander's 
effigy, when taken down, in its place. It 
is possible a man who knffw less of the 
I world would have condemned the atSulafion 
! of those barefaced flatterers; but Alex- 
I ander seemed pleased at their zeal; and, 
turning to Borgia his son, said . \yith a 
smile, Vides^ mi fili^ quam leve discrimm 
patibulum inter et statuam , — “ You see, 
my son, the small difference between a 
gibbet and a statue.” If the great could 
be taught any lesson, this might «erve to 
teach them upon how weak a foundation 
their glory stands, which is built upon 
popular applause ; for as such praise what 
seems like merit, they as quickly condemn 
what has only the appearance of guilt. 
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* Popular glory is a perfect coquette: 
her lovers must toil, feel every inquietude, 
indulge every caprice, and perhaps at last 
be jilted iinto the bargain. Ti*ue glory, 
on the other hand, resembles a woman of 
sense : her admirers must play no tricks ; 
they feel no great anxiety, for they are 
sure in the end of being rewarded in 
proportion to their merit. When Swift 
used to appear in public, he generally 
had the mob shouting in his train. ** Pox 
take these fools ! ” he would say : “ how 
much joy might all this bawling give my 
Lord Mayor ! ” 

We have seen those virtues which have, 
while living, retired from the public eye, 
generally transmitted to posterity as the 
truest objects of admiration and praise. 
Perhaps the character of the late Duke 
of Marlborough may one day be set up, 
even above that of his more talked of 
predecessor; since an assemblage of all 
the mild and amiable virtues is far superior 
to those vulgarly called the great 01165. 

I must be pardoned for this short tribute 
to the memory of a man who, while I 
living, would as much detest to receive 
anything that wore the appearance of 
flattery, as I should to offer it. 

I know not how to turn so trite a subject 
out of the beaten road of commonplace, 
except by illustrating it rather by the 
assistance of my memory than my judg- 
ment, and, instead of making reflections, 
by telling a story. 

A Chinese who had long studied the 
works of Confucius, who knew the cha- 
racters of fourteen thousand words, and 
could read a great part of every book that 
came in his \ray, once took it into his 
head to, .travel into Europe, and observe 
the customs of a people whom he thought 
not very much inferior even to his own 
countrymen in the arts of refining upon 
every pleasure. Upon his arrival at 
Amsterdam, his passion for letters natu- 
rally led him to a bookseller’s shop; 
and, as he could speak a little Dutch, he 
civilly giiked the book.seller for ihe works 
of the immortal Ilixofou. The bookseller 
assured him he had never heard the book 
mentioned before. “ What ! have you 
never heard of that immortal poet?” re- 
turned the other, much surprised ; “ that 


light of the eyes, that favourite of kings, 
that rose of perfection! I suppose you 
know nothing of the immortal Fipsihihi, 
second cousin to the moon? “ Nothing 
at all, indeed, sir,” returned the other. — 
“ Alas ! ” cries our traveller, ** to what 
purjjose, then, has one of these fasted to 
death, and the oii^^er offered himself up 
as a sacrifice to the Tartarean enemy, to 
gain a renown which has never travelled 
beyond the precincts of China ! ” 

There is scarcely a village in Europe, 
and not one university, that is not thus 
furnished with its little gnat men. The 
head of a petty corporation, who opposes 
the designs of a prince who would tyranni- 
cally force liis subjects to save their best 
clothes for Sundays — the puny pedant 
who finds one undiscovered property in 
the polype, describes an unheeded process 
in the skeleton of a mole and whose mind, 
like his microscope, perceives nature only 
in detail — the rhymer who makes smooth 
verses, and paints to our imagination when 
he should only speak to our hearts, — all 
equally fancy themselves walking forward 
to immortality, and desire the crowd be- 
hind them to look on. The crowd takes 
them at their word. Patriot, philosopher, 
and poet are shouted in their train. 
Where was there ever so much merit 
seen? no times so important as our own ’ 
ages yet unborn shall gaze with wondei 
and applause I To such music the im- 
portant pigmy moves forward, bustling 
and swelling, and aptly compared to a 
puddle in a storm. 

I have lived to see generals who once 
had crowds hallooing after them wherever 
they went, who were bepraised by news- 
papers and magazines, those echoes of the 
voice of the vulgar, and yet they have long 
sunk into merited obscurity, with scarcely 
e en an epitaph left to flatter. A few years 
ago the herring fishery employed all Grub 
Street ; it was the topic in every coffee- 
house, and the burden of every ballad. 
We were to drag up oceans of gold from 
the bottom of the sea ; we were to supply 
all Europe with herrings upon our own 
terms. At present we hear no moruf>f 
all this. Wc have Ashed up very little 
gold that I can learn ; nor do we furnish 
the world with herrings, as was expected. 
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Let us wait but a few years longer, and 
we shall find all our* expectations an 
herring fishery. 

SOME ACCOUNT OF THE ACADEMIES 
OF ITALY. 

There is not, perhaps, it country in 
Europe in which learning is so fast upon 
the decline as in Italy; yet not one in 
which there are such a numl)er of aca- 
demies instituted for its support. There 
is scarce a considerable town in the whole 
country which has not one or two insti- 
tutions of this nature, where the learned, 
as they are pleased to call themselves, 
meet to harangue, to comjiliment each 
other, and praise the utility of their insti- 
tution. 

Jarchius has taken the trouble to give 
,|us a list of those clubs or academies, W'hich 
iamoimt to five hundred and fifty, each 
listinguished by somewhat whimsical in 
the name. The academies of Bologna, 
for instance, are divided into the Abban- 
donati, the Ausiosi, the Ociosi, Arcadi, 
Confusi, Dubbiosi, &c. There are few of 
these who have not published their trans- 
actions, and scarce a member who is not 
looked upon as the most famous man in 
the world, at home. 

Of all those societies, I know of none 
whose works are worth being known out 
of the precincts of the city in which they 
were written except the Cicalata Academia 
(or, as we might express it, the Tickling 
Society) of Florence. I have just now 
before me a manuscript oration, spoken by 
the late Tomaso Crudcli at that society, 
which will at once serve to give a better 
picture of the manner in which men of 
wit amuse themselves in that country 
than anything T can say upon the occasion. I 
The oration is this : ' ^ 

“The younger the nymph, my dear 
companions, tlie more happy the lover. 
From fourteen to seventeen you are sure 
of finding love for love; from seventeen 
to twenty-one there is always a mixture 
of interest and affection. But when that 
peri^ is passed, no longer expect to 
receive, but to buy — ^no longer expect a 
nymph who gives, but wht^ sells, her 
favours. At this age every glance is 


taught its duty; not a look, not a sigh, 
without design; the lady, like a skilful 
warrior, aims at the heart oj another, 
while she shields her own fromoanger. 

“ On the contrary, at fifteen you may 
expect nothing but sim^dicity, innocence, 
and nature. The passions are then sin- 
cere; the soul seems .seated in the lips; 
the dear object feels pre.sent happiness, 
without being anxious for the future ; her 
eyes brighten if her lover aj^proaches ; her 
smiles are borrowed from the (iraccs, and 
her very mistakes seem to complete her 
desires. 

“ Lucrctia was just sixteen. The rose 
and lily took possession of her face, and 
her bosom, by its hue and its coldness, 
seemed covered with snow. So much 
beauty and so much virtue seldom want 
admirers. Orlandino, a youth of sense 
and merit, was among the number. II e 
had long languished for an ojjportimity of 
declaring his passion, when Cupid, as if 
wi/ling to indulge his happiness, brought 
the charming young couple by mere acci- 
dent to an arbour, where every prying eye 
l)ut love was absent, Orlandino talked 
of the sincerity of his passion, and mixed 
flattery with his addresses ; but it was all 
in vain. Ti!e nymph was ]>re-engagcd, 
and had long devoted to Heaven those 
charms for which he sued. ‘ My dear 
Orlandino,’ said she, ‘you know I have 
been long dedicated to St. Catherine, and 
to her belongs all that lies below my 
girdle; all that is above you may freely 
possess, but farther I cannot, must not, 
comply. The vow in passed; I wish it 
were undone, but now it is inyossible.* 
You may conceive, my comf)anions, the 
embarrassment our young lovers felT updh 
this occasion. They kneeled to St. Cathe- 
rine, and though both despaired, both’im- 
plored her assistance. Their tutelar sj^int 
was entreated to show some expedient 
by which both might continue to love, 
and yet both be happy. Their petition 
was sincere* St. Catherine was touched 
with compassion ; for lo, a mlAicle ! 
J^ucretia’s girdle unloosed, as if without 
hands; and though before bound round 
her middle, fell spontaneously down to 
her feet, and gave Orlandino the possession 
of all those beauties which lay above it.*’ 
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No. V\\,-^atur 4 ay, November 17, 1759. 

11 OF ELOQUENCE. 

Of all kinds of success, that of an orator 
is the most pleasing. Upon other occa- 
sions the applause we deserve is conferred 
in our absence, and we are insensible of 
the pleasure we have given; but in elo- 
quence the victory and the triumph are 
inseparable. We read our own glory in 
the face of every spectator ; the audience 
is moved ; the antagonist is defeated ; and 
the whole circle bursts into unsolicited | 
applause. 

The rewards which attend excellence in 
this way are so pleasing, that numbers | 
have written professed treatises to teach us 
the art; schools have been established 
with no other intent ; rhetoric has taken 
lace among the institutions ; and pedants 
ave ranged under proper heads, and dis- 
tinguished with long learned names, some 
of the strokes of nature, or of passion, 
which orators have used. I say only some ; 
for a folio volume could not contain all 
the figures which have been used by 
the truly eloquent; .and scarce a good 
speaker or writer but makes use of some 
that are peculiar or new. ' 

Eloquence has preceded the rules of 
rhetoric, as languages have been formed 
before grammar. Nature renders men 
eloquent in great interests or great pas- 
sions. lie that is sensibly touched sees 
things with a very different, eye from the 
rest of mankind. All nature to him be- 
comes an object of comparison and meta- 
phor, without attending to it ; he throws 
life into all, and inspires his audience with 
a'parfbf his own enthusiasm. 

It has been remarked, that the lower 
parts of mankind generally express them* 
selv(?s most figuratively, and that tropes 
are found in the most ordinary forms of 
conversation. Thus, in every language 
the heart bums ; the cour^ is roused ; 
the eyes sjmrkle; the s|)irits are cast 
down , pai^ion inflames, pride swells, and 
pity sinks the soul. Nature everywhere 
speaks in those strong images, which, from 
their frequency, pass unnoticed. 

Nature it is which inspires those raptu- 
rous enthusiasms, those irresistible turns; 


a strong passion, a pressing danger, calls 
up all the imagination, and gives the 
orator irresistible force. . Thus a captain 
of the first caliphs, seeing his soldiers fly, 
cried out, * ‘ Whither do you run? the enemy 
are not there! You have been told that 
the caliph is dead ; but God is still living. 
He regards the bn^ve, and will reward the 
courageous. Advance!” 

A man, therefore, may be called elo- 
quent, who transfers the passion or senti- 
ment with which he is moved himself into 
the breast of another ; and this definition 
appears the more just, as it comprehends 
the graces of silence and of action. An 
intimate persuasion of the truth to be 
proved is the sentiment and passion to 
1)6 transferred ; and who effects this is 
truly possessed of the talent of eloquence. 

1 have called eloquence a talent, and 
not an art, as so many rhetoricians have 
done, as art is acquired by exercise and 
study, and eloquence is the gift of nature. 
Rules will never make either a work* or a 
discourse eloquent ; they only serve to 
prevent faults, but not to introduce beauties; 
to prevent those passages which are truly 
eloquent and dictated by nature from being 
blended with others which might disgust, 
or at least abate our passion. 

What we clearly conceive, says Boileau, 

I we can clearly express. 1 may add, that 
what is felt with emotion is expressed also 
with the same movements ; the words rise 
as readily to paint our emotions as to ex- 
press our thoughts with perspicuity. The 
cool care an orator takes to express pas- 
sions which he does not feel, only prevents 
his rising into that passion he would seem 
to feel. In a word, to feel your subject 
thoroughly, and to speak without fear, are 
the only rules of eloquence, properly so 
called, which I can offer. Examine a 
"writer of genius on the most beautiful 
parts of his work, and he will always 
assure you, that such passages are generally 
those which have given him the least 
trouble, for they came as if by inspiration. 
To pretend that cold and didactic precepts 
will make a man eloquent is only to prove 
that hh is incapable of eloquence, o. 

But, as in being perspicuous it is neces- 
sary to have a full idea of the subject, so 
in being eloquent it is not sufficient, if I 
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may so express it, to feel by halves. The 
orator should be strongly impressed, which 
is generally the effect of a fine and exqui- 
site sensibility, and not that transient and 
superficial emotion which he excites in the 
greatest part of his audience. It is even 
impossible to affect the hearers in a/iy 
great degree without %eing effected our- 
selves. In vain it will be objected, that 
many writers have had the art to inspire 
their readers with a passion for virtue 
without being virtuous themselves, since 
it may be answered, that sentiments of 
virtue filletl their minds at the lime they 
were writing. They felt the inspiration 
strongly, while they praised justice, gene- 
rosity, or good nature ; but, unhappily for 
them, these ])assious might have beemdis- 
continued when they laid down the pen. 
In vain will it be objected again, that we 
can move without being moved, as we 
can convince without being convinced. It 
is much easier to deceive our reason than 
ourselves : a trilling defect in reasoning 
may be overseen, and lead a man astray, 
for it requires reason and time to detect 
the falsehood ; but our passions are not 
easily imposed upon,— our eyes, our ears, 
and every sense are watchful to detect 
the imposture. 

No discourse can be eloquent that does 


are not so, the language may be tufgid, 
affected, and metaphorical, — but not af- 
fecting. 

What can be more simply ^expressed 
than the following extract from a cele- 
brated preacher, and yet what was ever 
I more sublime ? Speaking of the small 
number of the elect, he breaks out thus 
among his audience : — “ Let me supj-iose 
that this was the last hour of us all — that 
the heavens were opening over our heads 
— that time was past and eternity begun — 
that Jesus Christ in all llis glory, that man 
of sorrows, in all His glory, appeared on 
the tribunal, and that we were assembled 
here to receive our final decree of life or 
death eternal ! I..et me ask, impressed 
with terror like you, and not separating 
my lot from yours, but putting myself in 
the same situation in which we must all 
one day appear before God, our Judge, — 
let me ask, if Jesus Christ should now 
appear to make the terrible separation of 
the just from the unjust, do you think the 
' greatest number would be saved ? ITo you 
tliink the number of the elect would even 
be equal to that of the sinners? Do you 
think, if all our works were examined 
with justice, would He find ten just per- 
sons in this yyeat assembly ? Monsters of 
ingratitude ! would He find one?” Such 


not elevate the mind. Pathetic eloquence, j passages as these are su))lime in every 
it is true, has for its only object to affect ; j language. The expression may be less 
but I appeal to men of sensibility, whether | striking, or more indistinct, but the great- 
their pathetic feelings are not accompanied iwi&s of the idea still remains. In a word, 
with some degree of elevation. We hiay we may be eloquent in every language 
then call eloquence and sublimity lluc and in every style, since elocution is only 
same thing, since it is impossible to be an assistant, but not a constitiiter, of elo* 
one without feeling the other. Hence it xjuence. ^ 

follows, that we may be eloquent in any Of what use, then, will italic said, are 
language,since no language refuses to paint all the precepts given us upon thi^ hetftl 
those sentiments with which we arc l»oth by the ancients and nv)derns? I 
thoroughly impressed. What is usually answer, that they cannot make us olo- 
called sublimity of style seems to be only f q[iient, but they will certainly prevent us 
an error. Elocpience is not in the w’ords^ ' from becoming ridiculous. They *can 
but in the subject; and in great eoncenis, seldom procure a single beauty, but they 
the more simply anything is expressed, may banish a thousand faults. The true 
it is generally the more sublime. True method of ^n orator is not to attempt 
eloquence does not consist, as the rheto- always to move, always to affect, *0 be 
ricians assure us, in saying great things in continually sublime, but at proper intervals 
a suhjHme style, but in a simple %tyle : to give rest both to his own and the pas- 
for tnere is, properly speaking, no such sions of his audience. In these periods 
tning as a sublime style ; th^ sublimity of relaxation, or of preparation rather, 
lies only in the things; and when they rules may leach him to avoid anything low, 
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trivial, or disgusting. Thus criticism, pro- 
perly speaking, is intended not to assist 
those paj-ts which are sublime, but those 
which are naturally mean and humble, 
which are composed with coolness and 
caution, and where the orator rather en- 
deavours not to offend than attempts to 
please. 

I have hitherto insisted more strenuously 
on that eloquence which speaks to the 
passions, as it is a species of oratory almost- 
unknown in England. At the bar it is 
quite discontinued, and I think with justice. 
In the senate it is used but sparingly, as 
the orator speaks to enlightened judges. 
But in the pulpit, in which the orator 
should chiefly address the vulgar, it seems 
strange that it should be entirely laid 
aside. 

The vulgar of England are, without 
exception, the most barbarous and the most 
unknowing of any in Europe. A great ! 
part of their ignorance may be chiefly j 
ascribed to their teachers, who, with j 
the most pretty, gentlemanlike serenity, 
deliver their cool discourses, and address ■ 
the reason of men who have never reasoned 
in r.ll their lives. They arc told of cause j 
and effect, of beings self-existent, and the ‘ 
universal scale of beings. '‘They are in- | 
formed of the excellence of the Bangorian j 
controversy, and the absurdity of an inter- 
mediate state. The spruce preacher reads 
his lucubration without lifting his nose , 
from the text, and never ventures to earn 
the shame of an enthusiast. | 

By this means, though his audience | 
feel not one word of all he says, he earns, i 
howevej> among his acquaintance, the ' 
character oV a man of sense : among his 
kcqiikintance only, did I say? nay, even 
with his bishop. 

The polite of every country have several 
mqtives to induce them to a rectitude of- 
action, — the love of virtue for its own 
sake, the shame of offending, and the 
desire of pleasing. The vulgar have but 
one, — ^the enforcements of ^pligion ; and 
yet <.hose who should push th^is motive 
home to their hearts are basely found |;o 
desert their post. They speak to the 
Squire, the philosopher, and the pedant ; 
but the poor, those who really want instruc- 
tion, are left uninstructed. 


I have attended most of our pulpit 
orators, who, ifc must be owned, write 
extremely well upon the text they assume. 
To give them their due also, they read 
their sermons with elegance and propriety; 
but this goes but a very short way in true 
eloquence. The speaker must be moved. 
In this, in fhis akinc, our English divines 
are deficient. Were they to speak to 
a few calm, dispassionate, hearers, they 
I certainly use the properest methods of 
I address ; but their audience is chiefly 
composed of the poor, who must be influ- 
enced by motives of reward and punish- 
ment, and whose only virtues lie in self- 
interest or fear. 

How, then, are such to be addressed? 
not by studied periods or cold disqui- 
sitions ; not by the labours of the head, 
but the honest spontaneous dictates of the 
j heart. Neither writing a sermon with 
regular periods, and all the harmony of 
elegant expression — neither reading it 
with emphasis, propriety, and deliberation 
— neither pleasing with metaphor, simile, 
or rhetorical fustian — neither arguing 
coolly, and untying consequences united 
in h prioriy nor bundling up inductions d 
posteriori — neither pedantic jargon, nor 
academical trifling, can persuade the poor. 
Writing a discourse coolly in the closet, 
then getting it by memory, and delivering 
it on Sundays, even that will not do. 
What then is to be done ? I know of no 
expedient to speak — to speak at once in- 
telligibly and feelingly — except to under- 
stand the language — to be convinced of 
the troth of the object — to be perfectly 
acquainted with the subject in view — to 
prepossess yourself with a low opinion of 
your audience — and to do the rest ex- 
tempore; by this mean^ strong expres- 
sions, new thoughts, rising passions, and 
the true declamatory .style, will naturally 
ensue. 

Fine declamation docs not consist in 
flowery periods, delicate allusions, or 
musical cadences, but in a plain, open, 
loose style, where the periods are long and 
obvious; where the same thought is often 
exhibited in several points of vio^; all 
this strong sense, a good memory, and a 
small sha][e of experience will furnish to 
every orator; and without these a cler- 
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gyman may be called a fine preacher, a I 
judicious preacher, aneV a man of good | 
sense ; lie may make his hearers admire I 
his understanding, but will seldom en- 
lighten theii*s. 

When I think of the Methodist preachers 
among us, how seldom they are endued 
with common sense, "^nd y^t how often ' 
and how justly they affect tlieir hearers ; I 
cannot avoid saying within myself, Had 
these been bred gentlemen and been 
endued with even the meanest share of 
understanding, what might they not effect ! 
Hid our bishojis, who can add dignity 
to their expostulations, testify the same 
fervour, and enti eat their hearers, as well 
as argue, what might not be the conse- 
quence ! The vulgar, by which I mean 
the bulk of mankind, would then have a 
double motive to love religion; first, from 
seeing its professors honoured here, and 
next, from the consequences hereafter. 
At present the enthusiasms of the poor 
are opposed to law; did law conspire 
with their enthusiasms, we should not 
only be the happiest nation upon earth, 
but the wisest also. 

Enthusiasm in religion, which prevails 
only among the vulgar, should be the 
chief object of politics. A society of en- 
thusiasts, governed by reason, among the 
great, is the most indissoluble, the most 
virtuous, and the most efficient of its own 
decrees that can be imagined. Every 
country possessed of any degree, of 
strength have had their enthusiasms, 
which ever serve as laws among the 
people. The Greeks had their icaXofcd- 
yaBia, the Romans their Amor Patria, 
and we the truer and firmer bond of the 
Protestant Religion. The principle is 
the same in all: how much, then, is it 
the duty of those whom the law has 
appointed teachers of this religion, to 
enforce its obligations, and to raise those 
enthusiasms among people, by which 
alone political society can subsist? 

From eloquence, therefore, the morals 
of our people are to expect emendation : 
but how little can they be improved by 
men ^Vho get into the pulpit rath*er to 
show their parts than convince us of the 
truth of what they deliver ; wh^ are pain- 
fully correct in their style, musical in 


their tones ; where every sentiment, every 
expression, seems the result of meditation 
and deep study. t 

Tillotson has been commended as the 
model of pulpit eloquence: thus far he 
should be imitated, where he generally 
strives to convince rather than to please ; 
bill to adopt bis long, dry, and sometimes 
tedious discussions, which serve to amuse 
only divines, and are utterly neglected by 
the generality of mankind— to praise the 
intricacy of his periods, which are too 
long to be spoken — to continue his cool 
phlegmatic manner of enforcing every 
truth, — is certainly erroneous. As I said 
before, the good preacher should adopt 
no model, write no sermons, study no 
periods ; let him but understand his sub- 
ject, the language he speaks, and be con- 
vinced of the truths he delivers. It is 
amazing to what heights eloquence of 
this kind may reach ! 'I'his is that elo- 
quence the ancients represented as light- 
ning, bearing down every opposer; this 
the power wliich has turned whole assem- 
blies into astonishment, admiration, and 
awe; that is described by the torrent, 
the flame, and every other instance of 
irresistible i impetuosity. 

But to attempt such noble heights be- 
longs only to the truly great or the truly 
good. To discard tlie lazy manner of 
reading sermons, 01 speaking sermons by 
rote ; to set up singly against the opposi- 
tion of men who are attached to their own 
errors, and to en*deavour to be grieat, instead 
of being prudent, are qualities we seldom 
see united. A minister of the Church of 
England, who may be posseted* of good 
sense and some hopes of prcfermei>^, wijl 
seldom give up such substantial advan- 
tages for the empty pleasure of improving 
society. By his present method he is 
*liked by his friends, admired by his depen- 
dants, not displeasing to his bishop; he 
lives as well, eats and sleeps as well, as if 
a real orator, and an eager assertor of 
his mission* he will hardly, therefore, 
venture all this to be called, perhajil, an 
enthusiast ; nor will he depart from cus- 
toms iestablished by the brotherhood, when, 
by such a conduct, he only singles himself 
out for their contempt. 
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CUSTOM AND LAWS COMPARED. 

WiiAT, Aay some, can give us a more con- 
temptible idea of a large state, than to 
find it mostly governed by custom ; to have 
few written laws, and no boundaries to 
mark the jurisdiction between the senate 
and the people? Among the number who 
speak in this manner is the great Montes- 
quieu, who asserts that every nation is fi*ee 
in proportion to the number of its written 
laws, and seems to hint at a despotic and 
arbitrary conduct in the present King of 
Prussia, who has abridged the laws of his j 
country into a very short compass. | 

As Tacitus and Montesquieu happen to ; 
differ in sentiment ujion a subject of so , 
much importance, (for the Roman expressly : 
asserts that the state is generally vicious 
in proportion to the number of its laws.) ! 
it will not be amiss to examine it a little | 
more minutely, and see whether a state | 
which, like England, is burdened wkh a i 
multi[)licity of written laws, or which, like 
Switzerland, Geneva, and some other re- 
publics, is governed by custom and the 
determination of the judge, is best. 

And to prove thd superiority of custom ! 
to written law we shalUat least find 
history conspiring. Custom, or the tra- 
ditional ol^servance of the practice of their j 
forefathers, was what directed the Romans 
as well in their public as private deter- 
minations. Custom was appealed to in 
pronouncing sentence against a criminal, 
where part of the formulary was more 
majorum. So Sallust, speaking of the 
expulsion of Tarquin, says mutato morcy 
Mid jxofle^ mutaUl; and Virgil, pacisque 
..hnpdnere niorem. So that, in those times 
of the empire in which the people re- 
tained their liberty, they were governed 
by custom ; when they sank into oppress, 
sion and tyranny, they were restrained 
by new laws, and the laws of tradition 
abolished. 

As getting the ancients on our side is 
hal^ a victory, it will not'^be amiss to 
fortify the argument with an observation 
of Chrysostom’s ; ** That the enslaved are 
the fittest to be governed by laws, and 
free men by custom.” Custom partakes 
of the nature . of parental injunction ; it 
is kept by the people themselves, and. 


observed with a willing obedience. The 
observance of ii must, therefore, be a 
mark of freedom ; and coming originally 
: to a state from the reverenced founders 
; of its liberty, will be an encouragement 
I and assistance to it in the defence of that 
I Messing : bi^t a co/jujuered people, a nation 
I of slaves, must pretend to none of this 
I freedom, or these happy distinctions; 

! having, by degeneracy, lost all right to 
I their brave forefathers’ free institutions, 
their masters will in policy take the for- 
feiture; and the fixing a conquest must 
be done by giving laws, which may every 
moment serve to remind the people en- 
slaved of their conquerors; nothing being 
more dangerous than to trust a late 
subdued pcojde with old customs, that 
presently uj)braid their degeneracy, and 
provoke them to revolt. 

The wisdom of the Roman republic in 
their veneration for custom, and back- 
wardness to introduce a new law, was per- 
haps the cause of their long continuance, 
and of the virtues of which they have set 
the world so many examples. But to 
show in what that wisdom consists, it 
may be pro)>er to observe, that the benefit 
of new written laws is merely confined to 
the consequences of their observance ; but 
customary laws, keeping up a veneration 
for the founders, engage men in the imita- 
tion of their virtues as well as policy. 'I’o 
this may be ascribed the religious regard 
the Romans paid to their forefathers’ 
memory, and their adhering for so many 
ages to the practice of the same virtues, 
which nothing contributed more to efface 
than the introduction of a voluminous 
body of new laws over the neck of vener- 
able custom. 

The simplicity, conciseness, and anti- 
quity of custom gives an air of majesty and 
immutability that inspires awe and vene- 
ration ; but new laws are too apt to be 
voluminous, perplexed, and indeterminate, 
whence must necessarily arise neglect, con- 
tempt, and ignorance. 

As every human institution is subject to 
gross imperfections, so laws must neces- 
I sarily be liable to the same inconvenfences, 

I and their*defects soon discovered. Thus, 
j through Ae weakness of one part all the 
I rest are liable to be brought into contempt. 
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lJut such weaknesses in a custom, for veiy 
obvious reasons, evade an examination ; 
besides, a friendly prejudice always stands 
up in their favour. 

But let us suppose a new law to be per- 
fectly equitable and necessary ; yet, if the 
jirocurers of it have betrayed a condi^it 
that confesses by-ends alid private motives, 
the disgust to the circumstances disposes 
us, unreasonably indeed, to an irreverence 
of the law itself ; but we are indulgently 
]>rmd to the most visible imperfections of 
an old custom. Though we perceive the 
defects ourselves, yet we remain persuaded 
tliat our wise forefathers had good reason 
for what they did ; and though sucli 
motives no longer continue, the benefit 
will still go along with the observance, 

* ough we do not know how. It is thus 
the Roman lawyers speak : “Non omnium j 
<|iue a majoribus constituta sunt ratio I 
reddi potest, et ideo rationes eorum qua? * 
constituuntur inquiri non oportet, alioquin 
multa cx his quee certa sunt subvertuntur.” 

'Fhose laws which preserve to them- 
selves the greatest love and observance 
must needs be best ; but custom, as it 
executes itself, must be necessarily superior 
to written laws in this respect, which are 
to be executed by another. Thus, nothing 
can be more certain than that numerous 
u ritten laws are a sign of a degenerate 
community, and are frequently not the 
consequences of vicious morals in a state, 
but the causes. ' ^ 

I Icnce wc see how much greater benefit 
it would be to the state rather to abridge 
than increase its laws. We every day 
find them increasing ; acts and reports, 
which may be termed the acts of judges, 
are everyday becoming more voluminous, , 
and loading the subject with new penaltie.s. 

Laws ever increase in number and sevc- | 
rity, until they at length are strained so' 
tight as to break themselves. Such w’as 
the case of the latter empire, whose laws 
were at length become so strict, that the 
barbarous invaders did not bring servitude 
but liberty. 

OF THE PRIDE AND LUXURY OF THE 
MIDDLING CLASS OF PEOPLE. 

Of all the follies and absui;dities under 
which this great metropolis l^ours, there 


is not one, I believe, that at present 
appears in a more glaring and ridiculous 
light, than the pride and luxury of the 
muldling class of people. Th^ir eager 
I desire of lieing seen in a sphere far above 
; their capacities and circumstances is daily 
j — nay, hourly — instanced by the prodigious 
numbers of mechanics w'ho flock to the 
races, gaming tables, brothels, and all 
public diversions this fashionable town 
aflbrds. 

You shall .see a grocer or a tallow- 
chandler sneak from l)ehind the counter, 
clap on a laced coat and a bag, fly to the 
E O table, throw aw'ay fifty i)icces u ith 
.some sharping man of quality ; while his 
industrious wife is selling a jienny worth 
of sugar, or a pound of candles, t(» 
support her fashionable spouse in his 
extravagance.s. 

I was led into this reflection by an odd 
adventure w'hich happened to me the other 
day at Epsom races, whither 1 went, not 
thibugh any desire, 1 do assure you, of 
laying bets or w’inning thousands, but at 
the eaniest request of a friend, who had 
long indulged the curiosity of seeing the 
sport, very natural j(>r an Englishman. 
When we had arrived at the course, and 
had taken several turns to observe the 
different objects that made up this wdiim- 
sical group, a figure suddenly darted by 
us, mounted and dressed in all the elegance 
of those polite gentry who come to show 
you they have a little money, and rather 
than pay their*just debts at home, gene- 
rously come abroad to bestow it on 
gamblers and pickpockets. As 1 had not 
an opportunity of viewing his face till his 
return, I gently walked after iJimf and met 
him as he came back, wdien, to my wo 
small surprise, I beheld in this gay Nar- 
cissus the visage of J ack Varnish, an humble 
vendor of prints. Disgusted at the sight, 

I pulled my friend by the sleeve, prised 
him to return home, telling him all the 
way, that 1 was so enraged at the fellow’s 
impudence,, that I was resolved never to 
lay out another penny with him. • 

And now, prav, sir, let me beg of you 
!o give this a place in your paper, that 
Mr. Varnish may understand he mistakes 
the thing quite, if he imagines horse-racing 
comm^dable in a tradesman; and that 
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he who is revelling every night in the arms pain ; she tliought of nothing but revenge, 
of a common strumpet (though blessed How unlike what‘she was,— the cheerful, 
with an in|lulgcnt wife), when he ought to the prudent, the compassionate Ariana. 
lie minding his business, will never thrive She continually laboured to disturb an 
in this world. He will find himself soon union so firmly, so affectionately founded, 
mistaken, his finances decrease, his friends and • planned every scheme which she 
shun him, customers fall off, and himself thought most likely^to disturb it. 
thrown into a gaol. I would earnestly re- Fortune seemed willing to promote her 
commend this adage to every mechanic in unjust intentions : the circumstances of 
London, “ Keep your shop, and your shop Sabiniis had been long embarrassed by a 
will keep you.” A strict observance of tedious lawsuit, and the court determining 
these words will, I am sure, in time gain the cause unexjiectcdly in favour of his 
them estates. Industry is the road to opponent, it sank his fortune to the lowest 
wealth, and honesty to happiness; and pitch of penury from the highest afiluence. 
Ke who strenuously endeavours to pursue From the nearness of relationship, Sabiniis 
them both may never fear the critic’s lash expected from Ariana those assistances his 

present situation required ; but she was 
insensible to all his entreaties and the jus- 
tice of every remonstrance, unless he first 
separated from Olinda, whom she regarded 
with detestation. Upon a compliance 
with her desires in this resjiect, she pro- 
nature to make a conquest wherever jic | mised that her fortune, her interest, and 
thought proper; but the constancy of his ’ her all .should be at his command. Sabi- 
disposition fixed him only with Olinda. | nus was shocked at the proposal ; beloved 
1 le was indeed superior to her in fortune; his wife with inexpressible tenderness, and 
but that defect on her side was so amply refused those offers with indignation which 
supplied by her merit, that none was were to l>e purchased at so high a price, 
thought more worthy of his ^gards than Ariana was no less displeased to find her 
she. He loved her — he was beloved by offers rejected, and gave a loose to all 
her; and in a short time, Viy joining hands i that warmth which she had long endea- 
publicly, they avowed the union of their j voured to suppress. Reproach generally 
hearts. lJut, alas ! none, however for- | produces recrimination; the (jiiarrel rose 
tuiiate, however happy, are exempt from to such a height, that Sabiniis was 
the shafts of envy and the malignant marked for destruction, and the very next 
effects of ungovemed appctttc. How un- day, upon the strength of an old family 
safe, how detestable, are they who have debt, he was sent to gaol, with none but 
this fury for their guide ! How certainly Olinda to comfort him in his miseries, 
will it le?d ^hem from themselves, and , In this mansion of distress they lived 
plunge them in errors they would have ! together with resignation, and even with 
slihdcl^'ed at, even in apprehension ! ' comfort. She provided the frugal meal, 
Ariana, a lady of many amiable qualities, and he read to her while employed in the 
very '^nearly allied to Sabiniis, and highly little offices of domestic concern. Their 
esteqmed byhim, imagined herself slighted fellow-prisoners admired their content- 
and injuriously treated since his marriage ment, and whenever they had a desire of 
with Olinda. By incautiously suffering relaxing into mirth, and enjoying those 
this jealousy, to corrode in her breast, little comforts that a prison affords, Sabi- 
she began to give a loose to passion ; she nus and Olinda were sure to be of the 
forgot* those many virtues for which she party. Instead of reproaching each other 
had been so long and so justly applauded. J for thejr mutual wretchedness, they both 
Causeless suspicion and mistaken resent- j lightened it, by bearing each a share of 
ment betrayed her into all the gloom of | the load imposed by Pnividence. When- 
discontent ; she sighed without ceasing ; * ever Sabinua show^ the least concern on 
tlie happiness of others gave her intoleralde [ his dear partner’s account, d:ie conjured 


or the sharp cries of penury and want. 

SABINUS AND OLINDA. 

In a fair, rich, and flourishing country, 
whose cliffs are washed by the German 
ocean, lived Sabiniis, a youth formed by 
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him by the love he bore her, by those 
tender ties which now tinitcd them for 
ever, not to discompose himself ; that so 
long as his affection lasted, she defied all 
the ills of fortune and every loss of fame 
or friendship; that nothing could make 
her miserable but his^ seeming to want 
happiness; nothing pleased but his sym- | 
piathising with her pleasure. A continu- 
ance in prison soon robbed them of the 
little they had left, and famine began to 
make its horrid appearance ; yet still was 
neither found to murmur : they both j 
looked upon their little boy, who, insen- I 
sible of their or his own distress, was 
playing about the room, with inexpressible 
yet silent anguish, when a messenger came 
to inform them that Arianawas dead, and 
that her will in favour of a very distant 
relation, who w'as now” in another country, 
might easily be procured and burnt, in 
which case all her large fortune would 
revert to him, as being the next heir at 
law. 

A proposal of so base a nature filled 
our unhappy couple with horror; they 
ordered the messenger immediately out 
of the room, and, fiilling upon each other’s . 
neck, indulged an agony of sorrow, for i 
now even all hopes of relief were banished. ! 
The messenger who m.ade the proposal, 
however, was only a spy sent by Ariana 
to sound the dispositions of a man she at 
once loved and persecuted. This lady, 
though warjiecl by wnong passions, «was 
naturally kind, iiulicious, and friendly. 
She found' that all her attempts to shake ; 
the constancy or the integrity of Sabinus j 
were ineffectual ; she had therefore begun 
to reflect, and to w’onder how she could 
so long and so unprovoked injure such 
uncommon fortitude and affection. 

She had, from the next room, herself 
heard tlie reception given to the messenger, * 
and could not avoid feeling all the force 
of superior virtue : she therefore reassunied 
her former goodness of heart ; she came 
into the room with tears in her eyes, and 
acknowledged the severity of her former 
treatment. She bestowed her fir^t care ! 
in pi'oviding them all the necessary sup- ! 
plies, and acknowledged them^as the most • 
deserving heirs of her fortunap From this i 
moment Sabinus enjoyed an uninterrupted \ 


happiness with Olinda, pnd both were 
I bappy in the friendship and assistance of 
I Ariana, who, dying soon after, jeft them 
. in possession^of a large estate, and in her 
1 last moments confessed, that virtue was 
I the only path to true glory; and that, 

' however innocence may for a lime be 
depressed, a steady perseverance will in 
time lead it to a certain victory. 

THE SENTIMENTS OF A FRENCHMAN 
ON THE TEMPER OF THE ENGLISH. 

Nothing is so uncommon among the 
English as that easy affability, that instant 
method of accpiainlance, or that cheer- 
fulness of disposition, which make in 
France the charm of every society. Yet 
in this gloomy reserve they seem to pride 
themselves, and think tlicmselves less 
happy if obliged to be luort! social. One 
may assert, without wronging them, that 
they do not study the method of going 
ihrpugh life with i)leasure and tranquillity 
like the French. Might not this be a 
proof that they are not so much philo- 
sophers as they imagine? Philosophy is 
no more than the art of making ourselves 
happy ; that is, of pecking pleasure in 
regularity, and reconciling what we ow'e 
to society wiili what is due to oiii selves. 

This cheerfulness, which is the cha- 
racteristic of our nation, in the eye of an 
Englishman passes almost for folly. Hut 
is their gloominess a greater mark of their 
wisdom? and, folly against folly, is no! 
the most cheefful sort the best? If our 
gaiety makes them sad, they ought not to 
find it strange if their seriousness makes 
us laugh. , 

As this disposition to levity is -not 
familiar to them, and as they Idbk dii 
everything as a fault which they do not 
find at home, the English who live among 
us are hurl by it. Several of their authors 
reproach us wdth it as a vice, or at feast 
as a ridicule. 

Mr. Addison styles us a comic nation. 
In my opinion, it is not acting the phi'o- 
sopher on this point, to regard as a fault 
that quality which contributes most to 
the pleasure of society and happiness 
of Hie. Plato, convinced that whatever 
makes men happier makes them better, 
advises i^p neglect nothii g that may excite 
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find convert to an early habit this sense 
*of joy in children. Seneca places it in 
the first rank of good things^ Certain it 
is, at least, that gaiety may l>e a con- 
comitant of all sorts of virtue, hut that 
there are some vices with which it is 
incompatible. 

As to him who laughs at everything, 
and him who laughs at nothing, neither 
of them has sound judgment. All the 
difference I find between them is, that 
the last is constantly the most unhappy. 
Those who speak against cheerfulness 

E rove nothing else but that they were 
orn melancholic, and that, in their hearts, 
they rather envy than condemn that levity 
they affect to despise. 

The Spectator, whose constant object 
was the good of mankind in general, and 
of his own nation in particular, should, 
according to his own principles, place 
cheerfulness among the most desirable 
qualities; and, probably, whenever jie 
contradicts himself in this particular, it 
is only to conform to the tempers of the 
people whom he addresses. Me asserts 
that gaiety is one great obstacle to the 
prudent conduct of» women. But are 
those of a melancholy tenjper, as the 
English wtmien generally are, less subject 
to the foihK's of love? I am acquainted 
with some doctors in this science, to whose 
judgment I would more willingly refer 
than to his. And perhaps, in reality, 
])ersons naturally of a gay temper arc too 
easily taken off by different objects to 
give themselves up to all the excesses of 
this passion. 

Mr. Mobttps, a celebrated philosopher 
of, his, nation, maintains that laughing 
proceeds from our pride alone. This is 
only^ a paradox, if asserted of laughing 
in general, and only argues that mis- 
anthropical disposition for which he was 
remarkable. 

To bring the causes he assigns for 
laughing under suspicion it is sufficient 
to remark, that proud people are com- 
monly^’ those who laugh least. Gravity 
is the inseparable companion of pride. «• 
To say that a man is vain, because the 
humour of a writer, or the buffooneries of 
an harlequin, excite his laughter, would 
be advancing a great absurdity. We 


should distinguish between laughter in- 
■ spired by joy and that which arises from 
I mockery. The malicious sneer is impro- 
' perly called laughter. It must be owned, 
that pride is the parent of such laughter 
as this : but this is, in itself, vicious ; 
whereas the other, sort has nothing in 
its principles or effects that deserves con- 
demnation, We find this amiable in 
others, and is it unhappiness to feel a 
.disposition towards it in ourselves? 

When 1 see an Englishman laugh, I 
fancy I rather see him hunting after joy 
than having caught it ; and this is more 
particularly remarkable in their women, 
whose tempers are inclined to melancholy. 
A laugh leaves no more traces on their 
countenance than a flash of lightning on 
the face of the heavens. The most laugh- 
ing air is instantly succeeded by the most 
gloomy. One would be apt to think that 
their souls open with difficulty to joy, or, 
at least, that joy is not pleased with its 
habitation there. 

In regard to fine raillery, it must be 
allowed that it is not natural to the Eng- 
lish, and, therefore, those who endeavour 
at it make but an ill figure. Some of 
their authors have candidly confessed, 
that pleasantry is quite foreign to their 
character; but, acconling to the reason 
they give, they lose nothing by this con- 
fession. Bishop Sprat gives the following 
one; “ The English,” says he, “ have too 
much bravery to submit to be derided, 
and too much virtue and honour to mock 
others.” 

No. VIII. — Saturday^ November 24, 1759. 

ON DECEIT AND FALSEHOOD. 
The following account is so judiciously 
conceived, that 1 am convinced the reader 
#;vill be more pleased with it than with 
anything of mine; so I shall make no 
apology for this new publication : — 

To the Author of the Bee. 

Sir, — D eceit and falsehood have ever 
been, an overmatch for tnilh, and followed 
and ac^ired by the majority of mankind. 
If we inquire after the reason of thi^ we 
shall find it in our own imaginations, 
which are amused and entertained with 
the perpetual novelty and variety that 
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fiction affords, but find no manner of de- 
light in the uniform siftiplicity of homely 
truth, which still sues them under the 
same apjjearance. 

He, therefore, that would gain our 
hearts, must make his court to our fancy, 
which, being sovereign controller of <he 
))assions, lets them loose, and inflames 
them more or less, in proportion to the 
force and efficacy of the first cause, which 
is ever the more powerful the more new 
it is. Thus, in mathematical demonstra- 
tions themselves, though they seem to 
aim at pure truth and instruction, and to 
be addressed to our reason alone, yet I 
think it is pretty plain, that our under- 
standing is only made a drudge to gratify 
<^ur invention and curiosity, and we are 
j'lleased, not so much because our dis- 
coveries are certain, as because they are 
new. 


already deluded that there was an actual 
society and communion between human 
creatures ^d spiritual denuws. And 
when they mad thus put people into the 
power and clutches of the devil, none 
but they alone could have either skill or 
strength to bring the prisoners back again. 

But so far did they carry this dreadful 
drollery, and so fond were they of it, that 
to maintain it and themselves in profitable 
repute they literally sacrificed for it, and 
made impious victims of, numberless old 
w^omen and other miserable persons, who 
I either through ignorance could not say 
■ what they were bid to say, or through 
madness said what the^ should not have 
said. Fear and stupidity made theiii 
incapable of defending tnemselveti, ia|d ! 
frenzy and infatuation made them 
guilty impossibilities, which produced criitl 
sentences, and then inhuman executions 


1 do not deny but the world is still 
pleased with things that pleased it many 
ages ago, but it should at the same time 
be considered, that man is naturally so 
much a logician, as to distinguish between 
matters that are plain and easy, and others 
that are hard and inconceivable. What 
we understand we overlook and despise, 
and what we know nothing of we hug 
and delight in. Thus there are such 
things as perpetual novelties j for we are 
pleased no longer than we are amazed, 
and nothing so much contents us as that 
which confounds us. 

This weakness in human nature gave 
occasion to a party of men to make such 
gainful markets as they have^done of our 
credulity. All objects and facts wdiat- 
ever now ceased to be what they had been 
for ever before, and received what make 
and meaning it was found convenient to 
put upon them: what peojde eat, anvi 
drank, and saw, was not what they eat* 
and drank, and saw, but something farther, 
which they were fond of because they 
were ignorant of it. In short, nothing 
was itself, but something beyond itself ; 
and by these artifices and amusements the 
heads of the world were so lunged and 
intoxicated, that at last there was scarce 
a sound set of brains lefi; in it. 

In this state of giddiness aiid infatuation 
it was no very h;^ task to persuade the 


Some of these wretched mortals, finding 
tl^mselves either hateful or terrible to al^ 
and befriended by none, and perhaps want- 
ing the common necessaries of life, came 
at last to abhor themselves as much as they 
were abhorred by others, and grew willing 
to be burned or hanged out of a world 
which was po other to them than a scene 
of persecution and anguish. 

Others of strong imaginations and little 
understandings were, by positive and re- 
peated charges against them of committing 
mischievous and supematural facts and 
villanies, deluded to judge of themselves 
by the judgnTent of their enemies, whose 
w^eakness or malice prompted them to be 
accusers. And many have been con- 
demned as witches and depleis with the 
devil for no other reason but their know- 
ing more than those who accused, tri^, 
and passed sentence upon them. 

In these cases credulity is a much 
greater error than infidelity, and, it is 
safer to believe nothing than loo much. 
A man that believes little or nothing of 
witchcraft will destroy nobody for being 
under the*imputation of it ; and so far he 
certainly acts with humanity to* others 
and safety to himself ; but he that credits 
all or too much, upon that article, is 
obliged, if he acts consistently with his 
persuasion, to kill all those whom lie takes 
to be th? killers of mankind j and such are 
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witches. It would be a jest and a contra- 
action to say that he is for sparing them 
who are ha^'tmless of that trib^ since the 
received notion of their suppoStl contract 
with the devil implies, that they are 
engaged, by covenant and inclination, to 
do all the mischief they possibly can. 

I have heard many stories of witches, 
and read many accusations against them ; 
but I do not remember any tliat would 
have induced me to have consigned over 
to the halter or the flame any of those 
dei)lorable wretches, wlio, as they share 
our likeness and nature, ought to share 
our comj^assioii, as persons cruelly accused 
of impossibilities. 

But we love to delude ourselves, and ! 
often fancy or forge an effect, and then 
set ourselves as gravely as ridiculously to 
find out the cause. Thus, for example, 
when a dream or the hyp has given us false 
terrors or imaginary pains, we immediately | 
conclude that the infernal tyrant owes i 
a spite, and inflicts his wrath and stripes j 
upon us by the hands of some of his i 
sworn servants among us. For this end I 
an old woman is promoted to a seat in | 
Satan’s privy-council, 'and appointed his 
executioner in chief within her (Jistrict. So 
ready and civil are we to allow the devil 
the dominion over us, and even to provide 
him with butchers and hangmen of our 
own make and nature 

I have often wondered why we did not, 
in choosing our proper officers for Reel- I 
zebiib, lay the lot rather upon men than 
women, the former b^ing more bold and 
robust, and more ecpial to that bloody 
service; but, \ipon inquiry, I find it has 
lieen so ordered for two reasons : first, the 
men, having the whole direction of this 
affair, are wise enough to slip their own 
necks out of the collar ; and, secondly, an 
old woman is grown by custom the most 
avoided and most unpitied creature under 
the sun, the very name carrying contempt 
and satire in it. And so far, indeed, we 
pay but an uncourtly sort of lespect to 
Satan, hi sacrificing to him nothing but 
the dry sticks. of human nature. 

We have a wondering quality within 
us, which finds huge gratification when we 
see strange feats done, and cannot at the 
same time sec the doer or the cause/ Such 


I actions are sure to be attributed to some 
I witch or demon; fbr if we come to find 
they are slily performed by artists of our 
I own species, and by causes purely natural, 
our delight dies with our amazement. 

It is, therefore, one of the most unthank- 
ful offices in the world, to go about to 
expose the mistaken notions of witchcraft 
: and spirits ; it is robbing mankind of a 
! valuable imagination, and of the privilege 
; of being deceived. Those who at any 
j lime undertook the task have always met 
j with rough treatment and ill language for 
I their pains, and seldom escaped the im- 
' putatioii of atheism, because they would 
not allow the devil to be too powerful for 
the Almighty. For my j^art, I am so 
much a heretic as to liclieve that God 
Almighty, and not the devil, governs the 
world. 

If we inquire what are the common 
marks and symptoms by which witches 
are discovered to be such, we shall see 
how reasonably anti mercifully lliose poor 
creatures were burned and hanged who 
unhappily fell under that name. 

In the first place, the old woman must 
be prodigiously ugly ; her eyes hollow and 
red, her face shrivelled ; she goes double, 
and her voice trembles. It frec|uenlly 
happens tliat this rueful figure frightens 
a child into the palpitation of the heart : 
home he runs, and tells his mamma that 
Goody Such-a-one looked at him, and he 
is very ill. The good woman cries out 
her dear baby is bewitched, and sends for 
the parson and the constable. 

It is moreover necessary that she be 
very poor. It is true her master, Satan, 

I has mine.s and hidden treasures in his 
gift ; but no matter, she is, for all that, 

j very poor, and lives on alms. She goes 
j Sisly the cook-maid for a dish of broth, 
or the heel of a loaf, and Sisly denies them 
to her. The old woman goes away mut- 
tering, and perhaps in less than a month’s 
time Sisly hears the voice of a cal, and 
strains her ankles, which are certain signs 
that she is bewitched. 

I I A fanner sees his cattle die of the mur- 
rain, and his. sheep of the rot, and poor 
Goody is forced to be the cause of their 

. death, because she was seen talking to 
’ herself the evening before such a ewe 
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departed, and had been gathering sticks 
at the side of the woodVliere such a cow 
run mad. 

The old woman has always for her com- 
panion an old grey cat, which is a disguised 
devil too, and confederate with Goody in 
works of darkness. They frequentl 3 rgo 
journeys into Egypt upon a broom-staff 
in half an hour’s time, and now and then 
Goody and her cat change shapes. The 
neighbours often overhear them in deep 
and solemn discourse together, plotting 
some dreadful mischief, you may bo sure. 

There is a famous way of trying witches, j 
recommended by King James I. The old 
woman is lied hand and foot, and thrown 
into the river ; and if she swims, she is 
guilty, and taken out and burned ; but if 
she is innocent, she sinks, and is only 
drowned. 

The witches are said to meet their 
master frequently in churches and church- 
yards. I wonder at the boldness of Satan 
and his congregation, in revelling and 
playing mountebank farces on consecrated 
ground; and 1 have as often wondered at 
the oversight and ill policy of some people 
in allowing it possible. 

It would have been both dangerous and 
impious to have treated this subject at one 
certain time in this ludicrous manner. It 
used to be managed with all possible 
gravity, and even terror; and indeed it 
was made a tragwly in all its parts, and 
thousands were sacrificed, or rather mur- 
dered, by such evidence and colours as, 
God be thanked ! we are this day ashamed 
of. An old woman may be miserable 
now, and not be hanged for it. 

AN ACCOUNT OF THE AUGUSTAN , 
AGE OF ENGLAND. i 

The history of the rise of language an(f 
learning is calculated to gratify curiosity 
rather than to satisfy the understanding. 
An account of that period only when lan- 
guage and learning arrived at its highest 
perfection is the most conducive to real 
improvement, since it at once, raises | 
emufation and directs to th^ proper ob- 
jects. The age of Leo XT in Italy is 
confessed to be tlie Aiigustsin age with | 
them : the French writers seem agreed 


to give the same appellation to that of 
Louis XIV. : but the English are yet un- 
delcrmined„with respect to the«fiselves. 

Some have looked upon the writers in 
the times of Queen Elizabeth as the true 
standard for future imitation ; others have 
descended to the reign of James I.; and 
others still lower, to that of Charles II. 
Were I to be permitted to offer an opinion 
upon this subject, 1 should readily give my 
vote for the reign of Queen Anne, or some 
years before that period. It was then that 
taste was united to genius ; and as before 
our writers charmed with their strength of 
thinking, so then they j)leased with strength 
and grace united. In that period of Hritisli 
glory, though no writer attracts our atten- 
tion singly, yet, like stars lost in each other’s 
brightness, they have cast sucli a lustre 
upon the age in which they lived that, their 
minutest transactions will be attended to 
by posterity with a greater eagerness than 
th^ most important occurrences of even 
empires which have been transacted in 
greater obscurity. 

At lliat period there seemed to be a just 
balance between patronage and the press. 
Before it, men were»little esteemed whose 
only merit ^vas genius ; and since, men 
who can priidenily be content to catch 
the public, arc certain of living without 
dependence. But the writers of the 
period of which I am speaking, were 
sufficiently esteemed by the great, and 
not rewarded enough by booksellers to 
set them above dependence. Fame, con- 
sequently, then w^as the tniest road to 
happiness; a sedulous attei>tion to the 
mechanical business of Ihg dny makes 
the present never-failing resource.^ 

I’he age of Charles 1 1., which our counu-y- 
men term the age of wit and immorality, 
produced some writers that at once serv^ 
to improve our language and corruptt our 
hearts. The king himself had a large 
share of knowledge and some wit; and 
his courtiers were generally men who had 
been brought up in the school of affliction 
and experience. For this reason? when 
•the sunshine of their fortune returned, 
they gave too great a loose to pleasure, 
and language was by them cultivated only 
as a mode of elegance. Hence it became 
more enervated, and was dashed with 
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quaintnesses, which gave the public wri- 
tings of those times a very illiberal air. 

L’Estraiy^e, who was by no means so 
bad a writer as some have represented him, 
was sunk in party faction ; and having 
generally the worst side of the argument, 
often had recourse to scolding, pertness, 
and, consequently, a vulgarity that dis- 
covers itself even in his more liberal com- 
positions. He was the first writer who 
regularly enlisted himself under the ban- 
ner of a jiarty for pay, and fought for it, 
through right and wrong, for upwards of 
forty literary campaigns. This intrepidity 
gained him the esteem of Cromwell him- 
self ; and the papers he wrote even just 
before the Revolution, almost with the 
rope about his neck, have his usual cha- 
racters of impudence and perseverance. 
That he was a standard writer cannot be 
disowned, because a great many very emi- 
nent authors formed their style by his. 
But his standard was far from being a just 
one; though, when party considerations 
are set aside, he certainly was possessed 
of elegance, ease, and perspicuity. 

Drydcn, though a great and undisputed 
genius, had the same ^'Ast as L’Estrange. 
Even his plays discover him to be a party 
man, and the same principle ‘infects his 
style in subjects of the lightest nature ; Imt 
the EngUsii tongue, as it stands at present, 
is greatly his debtor. He first gave it 
regular harmony, and discovered its latent 
powers. It was his pen that formed the 
Congreves, the Priors, and the Addisons, 
who succeeded him ; and had it not been 
for Dryden, we never should have known 
a Pope, atjeast in the meridian lustre he 
now displays. ‘‘ But Dryden’s excellences 
as 6. wAter were not confined to poetry 
alone. There is in his prose writings an 
ease and elegance that have never yet 
been so well united in works of taste or 
criticism. 

The English language owes very little 
to Otway, though, next to Shakespeare, 
the greatest genius England ever,produced 
in trageiiy. His excellences lay in paint- 
ing directly from nature, in catching every 
emotion just as it rises from the soul, and 
in all the powers of the moving and 
pathetic. He appears to have had no 
learning, no ^critical knowledge, rmd to 


have lived in great distress. When he 
died (which he did in an obscure house 
near the Minories) he had about him the 
copy of a tragedy, which, it seems, he had 
sold for a trille to Bentley the bookseller. 
I have seen an advertisement at the end 
of gne of L’Estrange’s political papers, 
offering a reward to any one who should 
bring it to his shop. What an invaluable 
treasure was there irretrievably lost by 
t}ie ignorance and neglect of the age he 
lived in. 

Lee had a great command of language 
and vast force of expression, both which 
the best of our succeeding dramatic poets 
thought proper to take for their models. 
Rowe, in particular, seems to have caught 
that manner, though in all other respects 
inferior. The other poets of that reign 
contributed but little towards improving 
the English tongue, and it is not certain 
whether they did not injure rather than 
improve it. Immorality has its cant as 
well as party, and many shocking expres- 
sions now crept into the language, and 
became the transient fashion of the day. 
The upper galleries, by the prevalence of 
party spirit, were courted with great assi- 
duity, and a horse-laugh following ribaldry 
I was the highest instance of applause, the 
chastity as well as energy of diction being 
overlooked or neglected. 

Virtuous sentiment was recovered, but 
energy of style never was. This, though 
I disregarded in plays and party writings, 
still prevailed amongst men of character 
I and business. The despatches of Sir 
Richard Fanshaw, Sir William Godolphin, 
Lord Arlington, and many other ministers 
of state, are all of them, with respect to 
diction, manly, bold, and nervous. Sir 
William Temple, though a man of no 
learning, had great knowledge and expe- 
rience. He wrote always like a man of 
sense and a gentleman ; and his style is 
the model by which the best prose writers 
in the reign of Queen Anne formed theirs. 
The beauties of Mr. Locke’s style, though 
not so much celebrated, are as striking as 
that of his understanding. He never says 
more nor less than he ought, and never 
makes use of a word that he could have 
changed for better. The same obser- 
vation holds good of Dr. Samuel Clarke* 
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Mr. Locke was a philosopher ; his \ writer I know ; all faithfully preserving 
antagonist, Stillingfletft, Bishop of Wor- j his blemislies, but unhappily not one of 
cester, was a man of learning ; and there- his beauties. ^ 

fore the contest between them was unequal. Mr. Trenchard and Dr. Davenant were 
The clearness of M r. Locke’s head renders political writers of great abilities in diction, 
his language perspicuous, the learning of j and their pamphlets arc now standards in 
Stillingfleet’s clouds his. This is an in- \ that way of writing. They were followed 
stance of the superiority of good sense | by Dean Swift, who, though in other 
over learning, towards the improvement ' respects far their superior, never could 
of every language. arise to that manliness and clearness of 

There is nothing peculiar to the Ian- diction in political writing for which they 
guage of Archbishop Tillolson, but his were so justly famous, 
manner of writing is inimitable ; for one They were all of them exceeded by the 
who reads him wonders why he himself late Lord Bolingbroke, whose strength 
did not think and speak it in that very lay in that province ; for as a philosopher 
manner. The turn of his periods is and a critic he was ill (qualified, bfcing 
agreeable though artless, and everything destitute of virtue for the one, and of learn- 
he says seems to flow spontaneously from , ing for the other. His writings against 
inward conviction. Barrow, though greatly j Sir Roliert Walpole are incomfiarably the 
his superior in learning, falls short of him j best part of his works. The pereonal and 
in other respects. | perpetual antipathy he had for that finnily, 

The time seems to be at hand when j to whose places he thought his owiiabilities 
justice will be done to Mr. Cowley’s prose j had a right, gave a glow to his style, and 
as well as poetical writings ; and though | an edge to his manner, that never yet have 
his friend Dr. Sprat, Bishop of Rochester, been equallc*d in political writing. His 
in his diction falls far short of the abilities | misfortunes and disappointments gave his 
for which he has been celebrated, yet there mind a turn which his friends mistook for 
is sometimes a happy flow in his periods, ! philosophy, and aV one time of his life he 
something that looks like clo(|uenco. The | had the art to impose the same belief 
style of his successor, Atterbury, has been i upon som^ of his enemies. His idea of 
much commended by his friends, which ' a patriot king, which I reckon (as indeed 
always happens when a man distinguishes | it was) amongst his writings against Sir 
himself in party; but there is in it nothing i Robert Walpole, is a masterpiece of dic- 
extraordinary. Even the speech which he tion. Even in his other works his style 
made for himself at the bar of the House • is excellent; but where a man either does 
of Lords, before he was sent into exile, is ! not or will* not understand the subject 
void of eloquence, though it has been j he writes on, there must always be a 
cried up by his friends to such a degree j deficiency. In politics, he was generally 
that his enemies have suffered it to pass j master of what he undertook ^ in morals, 
uncensured. ' never. 


The philosophic manner of I^ord Shaf- 
tesbury^s writing is nearer to that of Cicc 
than any English author has yet arrived at; 
but perhaps had Cicero written in Eil^- 
lish, his composition would have greatly 
exceeded that of our countryman. The 
diction of the latter is beautiful, but such 
beauty as upon nearer inspection carries 
with it evident symptoms of affectation. 
This has been attended with very dis-^ 
agfeeable consequences. Nothing is so 
easy to copy as affectation, 'and his Lord- 
ship’s rank and fame hav& procured him 
more imitators in Britain than any other 


Mr. Addison, for a happy and natural 
I style, will be always an honour to British 
literature. His diction, indeed, • wants 
strength ; but it is equal to all the subjects 
he undertakes to handle, as he neVer (at 
least in his finished works) attempts any- 
thing cither in the argumentative or demon- 
strative way. 

Though Sir Richard Steele’s ra|)utation 
as a public wMter was owing to his con- 
nexions with Mr. Addison, yet after their 
intimacy was formed, Steele sank in his 
merit as an author. This was not owing 
so muifh to the evident superiority on the 
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part of Addison, as to the unnatural efforts 
which Steele made to equal or eclipse him. 
This emulation destroyed that genuine flow 
of dictiorf which is discoverable in all his 
former compositions. 

Whilst their writings engaged attention 
and the favour of the public, reiterated 
but unsuccessful endeavours were made 
towards forming a grammar of the English 
language. The authors of those efforts 
went upon wrong principles. Instead of 
endeavouring to retrench the absurdities 
of our language, and bringing it to a cer- 
tain criterion, their grammars were no 
other than a collection of rules attempting 
to naturalize those absurdities, and bring 
them under a regular system. 

Somewhat effectual, however, might 
have been done towards fixing the standard 
of the English language, had it not been 
for the spirit of party. For both Whigs 
and Tories being ambitious to stand at 
the head of so great a design, the Queen’s 
death happened before any plan of an 
academy could be resolved on. 

Meanwhile, the necessity of such an 
institution became every day more appa- 
rent. The periodical and political writers, 
who then swanned, adopted the very worst 
manner of L’ Estrange, till not only all 
decency, but all propriety, of language was 
lost in the nation. Leslie, a pert writer, 
with some wit and learning, insulted the 
government every week with the grossest 
abuse. His style and manner, both of 
which were illiberal, were imitated by 
Ridpath, Defoe, Dunton, and others of 
the opposite party ; and Toland pleaded 
the cause of atheism and immorality in 
much the 5amC strain : his subject seemed 
to deba3e his diction, and he ever failed 
most in one, when he grew most licen- 
tious m the other. 

Towards the end of Queen Anne’s reign 
some *bf the greatest men in England de- 
voted their time to party, and then a much 
better manner obtained in political wri- 
ting. Mr. Walpole, Mr. Addjson, Mr. 
Mainw^ring, Mr. Steele, and many mem- 
bers of both, houses of Parliament, drew 
their pens for the Whigs ; but they seem 
to have been overmatched, though not 
in argument, yet in writing, by Boling- 
broke, Prior, Swift, Arbuthnot, the 


other friends of the opposite party. They 
who oppose a ministry have always a better 
field for ridicule and reproof than they 
who defend it. 

Since that period our writers have 
either been encouraged above their merits 
or ,bclow them. Some who were pos- 
sessed of tlie meanest abilities cacquired 
the highest preferments, while others who 
seemed born to reflect a lustre upon their 
age perished by want or neglect. More, 
Savage, and Amherst were possessed of 
great abilities, yet they were suffered to 
feel all the miseries that usually attend the 
ingenious and the imprudent — that attend 
men of strong passions, and no phleg- 
matic reserve in their command. 

At I’.rcsent, were a man to attempt 
to improve his fortune or increase his 
friendship by ])octry, he would soon feel 
the anxiety of disappointment. The press 
lies open, and is a benefactor to every sort 
of literature but that alone. 

I am at a loss whether to ascribe this 
falling off of the public to a vicious taste 
in the poet or in them. Perhaps both are 
to be reprehended. The poet, either drily 
didactive, gives us niles which might 
appear abstruse even in a system of ethics, 
or, triflingly volatile, writes upon the most 
unworthy subjects; content, ifhc can give 
music instead of sense; content, if he 
can paint to the imagination without any 
desires or endeavours to affect : the public, 
therefore, with justice, discard such empty 
sound, which has nothing but a jingle, or, 
what is worse, the unmusical flow of blank 
verse, to recommend it. The late method, 
also, into which our newspapers have 
fallen, of giving an epitome of every new 
publication, must greatly damp the writer’s 
genius. He finds himself, in this case, 
at the mercy of men who have neither 
abilities nor learning to distinguish his 
merit. He | finds his own composition 
mixed with the sordid trash of every daily 
scribbler. There is a sufficient specimen 
given of his work to abate curiosity, 
and yet so mutilated as to render him 
contemptible. His first, and perhaps his 
second, work by these means sink, among 
the cnidities^of the age, into oblivion. 
Fame, he finds, begins to turn her back : 
he therefore flies to profit, which invites 
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him, and he enrols himself in the lists of 
dulness and of avarice •for life. 

Yet there are still among us men of the 
greatest abilities, and who, in some parts 
of learning, have surpassed their prede- 
cessors. Justice and friendship might 
here impel me to speak of names which 
will shine out to all posterity, but prudence 
restrains me from what I should otherwise 
eagerly embrace. Envy might rise against 
every honoured name I should mention, 
since scarcely one of them has not those 
who are his enemies, or those who despise 
him, &c. 

OF THE OPERA IN ENGLAND. 

The rise and fall of our amusements 
pretty much resemble that of empire. 
They this day flourish without any visible 
cause for such vigour ; the next they decay 
without any reason that can be assigned 
for their downfall. Some years ago the 
Italian opera was the only fashionable 
amusement among our nobility. The 
managers of the play-houses dreaded it as 
a mortal enemy, and our very poets listed 
themselves in the opposition: at present 
the house seems deserted; the castrati sing 
to empty benches; even Prince Vologese 
himself, a youth of great expectations, 
sings himself out of breath, and rattles his 
chain to no purpose. 

To say the truth, the opera, as it is con- 
ducted among us, is but a very humdnim 
amusement : in other countries the deco- 
rations are entirely magnificent, the singers 
all excellent, and the biirlettas, or inter- 
ludes, quite entertaining; the best poets 
compose the words, and the best masters 
the music; but with us it is otherwise: 
the decorations are but trifling and cheap ; 
the singers, Mattel only excepted, but in- 
different. Instead of interlude, we have 
those sorts of skipping dances which aR: 
calculated for the galleries of the theatre. 
Every performer sings his favourite song, 
and the music is only a medley of old Italian 
airs or some meagre modem capricio. 

When such is the case, it is not much to 
be wondered if the opera is pretty* much, 
neglected. The lower orders of people* 
have neither taste nor fortune to relish 
such an entertainment; they would find 
more satisfaction in the “Koast Beef of 


Old England ” than in the finest closes of 
an eunuch ; they sleep amidst all the agony 
of recitative. On the other hand, people 
of fortune or taste can hardly be pleased 
where there is a visible poverty in the 
decorations, and an entire want of taste in 
the composition. 

Would it not surprise one, that when 
Metastasio is so well known in England, 
and so universally admired, the manager 
or the composer should have recourse 
to any other operas than those written 
by him? I might venture to say, that 
“written by Metastasio,” put up in the 
bills of the day, would alone be sufficient 
to fill a house, since thus the admirers of 
sense as well as sound might find enter- 
tainment. 

The performers also should be entreated 
to sing only their parts, without clapping 
in any of their own favourite airs. 1 must 
own, that such songs arc generally to 
me the most disagreeable in the world. 
Every singer generally chooses a favourite 
air, not from the excellency of the music, 
but from difficulty ; such songs are gener- 
ally chosen as surprise rather than please, 
where the performjrr may show his com- 
pass, his breath, and his volubility. 

Hence jJroceed those unnatural start- 
ings, those unmusical closings, and shakes 
lengthened out to a painful continuance : 
such, indeed, may show a voice, but it 
must give a truly delicate ear the utmo.st 
uneasiness. Such tricks are not music; 
neither Corelli nor Pergolesi ever per- 
mitted them, and they begin even to be 
discontinued in Italy, where they first had 
their rise. , 

And now I am upon thi subject; our 
composers also should affect greiiter sim- 
plicity ; let their bass clef have all the 
variety they can give it, — let the body of 
the music (if I may so expre.ss it) be as 
various as they please ; but let them'avoid 
ornamenting a barren groundwork ; let 
them not attempt by flourishing to cheat 
us of solicl harmony. 

The works of Mr. Rameau am never 
heard without a surprising effect. I can 
attribute it only to the simplicity he every- 
where observes, insomuch that some of 
his finest harmonies are often only octave 
and unison. This simple manner has 
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greater powers than is generally imagined ; 

' and were not such a demonstration mis- 
placed, I think, from the principles of 
music, it might be proved to be most 
agreeable. 

But to leave general reflection, with 
the present set of performers the operas, 
if the conductor thinks proper, may be 
carried on with some success, since they 
have all some merit, if not as actors, at 
least as singers. Signora Mattel is at once 
both a perfect actress and a very fine 
singer. She is possessed of a fine sensi- 
bility in her manner, and seldom indulges 
those extravagant and unmusical flights of 
voice complained of before. Cornacini, 
on the other hand, is a very indifferent 
actor — has a most unmeaning face — seems 
not to feel his pari— is infected with a 
passion of showing his compass ; but, to 
recompense all these defects, his voice is 
melodious — he has vast compass and great 
volubility — his swell and shake arc per- 
fectly fine, unless that he continues tne | 


latter too long. In short, whatever the 
defects of his action may be, they are 
amply recompensed by his excellency as a 
singer ; nor can I avoid fancying that he 
might make a much greater figure in an 
oratorio than upon the stage. 

Jlowever, upon the whole, I know not 
whether ever operas can be kept up in 
Kngland ; they seem to be entirely exotic, 
aiul require the nicest management anil 
care. Instead of this, the. care of them is 
assigned to men unacquainted with the 
genius and disposition of the people they 
w'ould amuse, and whose only motives 
are immediate gain. Whether a discon- 
tinuance of such entertainments would be 
more to the loss or to the advantage of the 
nation, I will not take ujion me to deter- 
mine, since it is as much our interest to 
induce foreigners of taste among us on the 
one hand, as it is to discourage those 
trifling memliers of society who generally 
compose the opcratical dramatis persome 
on the other. 


END OF THE BKF« 
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AN INQUIRY INTO THE PRESENT STATE OF 

POLITE LEARNING. 


INTRODUCTION. 

It has been so long the practice to represent literature as declining^ that every renewal 
of this complaint now comes with diminished influence. The public has been so often 
excited by a false alarm^ that at present the nearer we approach the threatened period of 
decay, the more our security increases. 

It will n<no probably be said, that Joking the decay of genius for granted, as I do, 
argues either resentment or partiality. The 7oriter possessed of fame, it may be asserted, 
is willing to enjoy it without a rival, by lessening every competitor: or, if unsuccessful, 
he is desirous to turn upon others the contempt tvhich is levelled at himself ; and being 
convicted at the bar of literary justice, hopes for pardon by accusing every brother of the 
same profession. • 

Sensible of this, lam at a loss cohere to find an apology for persisting to arraign the 
merit of the age; for joining in a oy 7vkich the judicious have long since left to be kept 
up by the vulgar; and f or adopting the sentiments of the multitude in a performance 
that at best can please only a fetv. 

Complaints of our degeneracy in literature, as 7vell as in tnofals, / own, have been 
frequently exhibited of late, hut seem to be enforced miwc xvith the ardour of divious 
declamation than the calmness of deliberate inquiry. The dullest critic, 7vho sttives at 
a reputation for delicacy ty showing he cannot be pleased, may pathetically assure us, 
that our taste is upon the decline; may consign every modern performance to oblivion, 
and bequeath nothing to posterity, except the labours of our ancestors, or his own. Such 
general invective, Jmoc^)cr, conveys no instruction : all it teaches is, that the writer dis- 
likes an age by 7vhich he is probably disregarded. The mqjiner of being useful on the 
subject 7vould be, to point out the symptoms, to m 7 iestigatc the causes, and direct to the 
remedies, of the approaching decay. 7 his is a subject hitherto unattempted in criticism, 
— perhaps it is the only subject in ivhich criticism can be usefltl. 

Ilcnv far the 7vriter is equal to such an undertaking the reader must deterfnine ; yet 
perhaps his observations may he just, though his manner of expressing them should o^ly 
serve as an example of the errors he undertakes to repro 7 >e. 

Novelty, however, is not permitted to uuirp the place of reason; it may attend^ hut 
shall not conduct the inquiry. But it shcs^ld be observed, that the more original any 
performance is, the more it is liable to deviate ; for cautious stupidity is akvays m the 
right. 


CHAPTER I. decline in, another, we shall he almost 

The Cattses which contribute to the Decline of induced to accuse Nature of partiality ; as 
Learning. * if she had exhausted all her efl'orts in 

If \we consider the revolutions whith have |*adoming one age, while she left the suc- 
happened in the commonwealth of letters, ceeding entirely neglected. It is not to 
survey the rapid progress of learning in Nature, however, but to ourselves alone, 
one period of antiquity, orbits amazing thaPibiiS partiality must be ascribed; the 
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s3e(ls of excellence are sown in every age, 
and it is wholly owing to a wrong direc- 
tion in th(^ passions or pursuits of mankind 
that they have not received the proper 
cultivation. 

As in the best regulated societies the 
very laws which at first give the govern- 
ment solidity may in the end contribute to 
its dissolution, so the efforts which might 
have promoted learning in its feeble com- 
mencement may, if continued, retard its 
progress. The paths of .science, which 
were at first intricate, because untrodden, 
may at last grow toilsome, because too 
much freejuented. As learning advances, 
the candidates for its honours become more 
numerous, and the acquisition of fame more 
uncertain : the modest may despair of 
attaining it, and the opulent think it too 
precarious to pursue. Thus the task of 
supporting the honour of the times may at 
last devolve on indigence and effrontery ; 
while learning must partake of the con- 
tempt of its professors. 

To illustrate these assertions, it may be 
proper to take a slight review of the decline 
of ancient learning ; to consider how far 
its depravation was owing to the impos- 
sibility of supporting contipued perfec- 
tion ; in what respects it proceeded from 
voluntary corni prion; and how far it was 
hastened on by accident. If modern 
learning be compared with ancient in 
these different lights, a parallel between 
both, which has hitherto produced only 
vain dispute, may contrilfate to amuse- 
ment, perhaps to instniction. We shall 
thus be enabled to perceive what period of 
antiquity, the present age most resembles ; 
M'hethcr we are making advances towards 
cjfcellfcnce, or retiring again to primeval 
obscurity: we shall thus be taught to 
acquiesce in those defects which it is im- 
possible to prevent, and reject all faulty 
innovations, though offered under the 
specious titles of improvement. 

learning, when planted in any country, 
is transient and fading, nor does it flourish 
till slew gradations of improvement have 
naturalized it to the soil. It makes feeble 
advances, begins among the vulgar, ana 
rises into reputation among the great. It 
cannot be established in a state at once, 
by introducing the learned of ot^er coun- 


tries ; these may grace a court, but seldom 
enlighten a kingdom. Ptolemy Philadel- 
phus, Constantine Porphyrogeneta, Alfred, 
or Charlemagne, might have invited learned 
foreigners into their dominions, but could 
not establish learning. While in the radi- 
ance of royal favour, every art and science 
seemed to flourish ; but when that was 
withdrawn, they quickly felt the rigours 
of a strange climate, and with exotic con- 
stitutions perished by neglect. 

As the arts and sciences are slow in 
coming to maturity, it is requisite, in order 
to their perfection, that the state should 
be permanent which gives them reception. 
There are numberless attempts without 
success, and experiments without conclu- 
sion, between the first rudiments of an art 
and its utmost perfection ; between the 
outlines of a shadow and the picture of an 
Apelles. Incisure is required to go through 
the tedious interval, to join the experience 
of predecessors to our own, or enlarge oiir 
views by building on the ruined attempts 
of former adventurers. Ail this may be 
performed in a .society of long continu- 
ance ; but if the kingdom be but of short 
duration, as was the case of Arabia, learn- 
ing seems coeval, sympathises with its 
political struggles, and is annihilated in 
its dissolution. 

Put permanence in a state is not alone 
sufficient ; it is requisite, also, for this end, 
that it should be free. Naturalists assure 
us, that all animals are sagacious in pro- 
portion as they are removed from the 
tyranny of others. In native liberty the 
elephant is a citizen, and the beaver an 
architect; but whenever tlie tyrant man 
intrudes upon their community, their spirit 
is broken, they .seem anxious only for safety, 
and their intdlects suffer an equal diminu- 
tion with their prosperity. The parallel 
will hold with regard to mankind. Fear 
naturally represses invention — ^Ijenevo- 
lence, ambition ; for in a nation of slaves, 
as in the despotic governments of the East, 
to labour after fame is to be a candidate 
for ganger. 

To attain literary excellence also it is 
requisite that the soil and climate should, 
as much as possible, conduce to happiness. 
The earth niyist supply man with the neces- 
saries of life, before he has leisure or inch- 
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nation to pursue more refined enjoyments. 
The climate also musttbe equally indul- 
gent ; for, in too warm a region, the mind 
is relaxed into languor, and by the opposite 
excess is chilled into torpid inactivity. 

These are the principal advantages which 
tend to the improvement of learning ; ^nd 
all these were united in the states of Greece 
and Rome. 

We must now examine what hastens, or 
j)revents, its decline. 

Those who behold the phenomena of 
nature, and content themselves with the 
view, without inquiring into their causes, 
are perhaps wiser than is generally ima- 
gined. In this manner our rude ancestors 
were acquainted with facts; and poetry, 
which helped the imagination and the 
memory, was thought the most proper 
vehicle for conveying their knowledge to 
Ijosterity. It was the poet who harmo- 
nized the ungrateful accents of his native 
dialect, who lifted it above common con- 
versation, and shaped its rude combina- 
tions into order. From him the orator 
formed a style; and, though poetry first 
rose out of prose, in turn it gave birth to 
every prosaic excellence. Musical period, 
concise expression, and delicacy of senti- 
ment, were all excellencies derived from 
the poet ; in short, he not only preceded, 
but formed the orator, philosopher, and 
historian. 

When the observations of past ages 
were collected, philosophy next began to 
examine their causes. She had nuifiljer- 
less facts from which to draw proper in- 
ferences, and poetry had taught her the 
strongest expression to enforce them, 
'riius, the Greek philosophers, for instance, 
exerted all their happy talents in the in- 
vestigation of truth and the production 
of beauty. They saw that there was 
more excellence in captivating the judgi^** 
ment, than in raising a momentary as- 
tonishment. In their arts, they imitated 
only such parts of nature as might please 
in the representation in the sciences ; 
they cultivated such parts of knowledge 
it was every man’s duty to know. 
Thu» learning was encouraged*, pro- 
tected, honoured, and, in <ts turn, it 
adorned, strengthened, and^ harmonized 
the community. 


But, as the mind is vigorous and active, 
and experiment is dilatory and painful, 
the spirit of philosophy beii^ excited, 
the reasoner, when destitute of experi- 
ment, had recourse to theory, and gave 
up what was useful for refinement. 

Critics, sophists, grammarians, rheto- 
ricians, and commentators, now began lo 
figure in the literary commonwealth. In 
the dawn of science such are generally 
modest, and not entirely useless. Their 
performances serve to mark the progress 
of learning, though they seldom contribul 
to its improvement. But as nothing but 
speculation was required in making pro- 
ficients in tlieir respective departments, 
so neither the satire nor the conttin)>t 
of the wise, though Socrates was of the 
number, nor the laws levelled at them 
by the state, though Cato was in the le- 
gislature, could prevent their approaches. 
Possessed of all the advantages of unfeel- 
dulncss, laborious, insensible, and per- 
ering, they still proceeded mending 
and mending every work of genius, or, 
to speak without irony, undermining all 
that was polite and useful. Libraries 
were loaded, but mit enriched, with Iheir 
labours, w hile the fatigues of reading their 
explanatory^ comments was tenfold that 
which might suffice for understanding the 
original; and their works effectually in- 
creased our application, by professing to 
remove it. 

Against so obstinate and irrefragable 
an enemy wftat could avail the unsup- 
ported sallies of genius, or the opposition 
of transitory resentment? In short, they 
conquered by persevering^ claimed tlie 
right of dictating upon every work of 
taste, sentiment, or genius, and, It Iftst, 
when destitute of other employment, like 
the supernumerary domestics of the great, 
made work for each other. 

They now took upon them to leach 
poetry to those who wanted genius, and 
the power of disputing to those who knew 
nothing of* the subject in debate. It was 
observed how some of the most admired 
j)oets had copied nature. From these 
they collected dry rules, dignified with 
long names, and such were obtruded upon 
the public for their improvement. Com- 
mon sei^e would be apt to suggest, that 
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the art niiylit be studied to more advan- 
tage rather by imitation than precept. 
It might ^suggest that those rules were 
collected, not from nature, but a copy of 
nature, and would consequently give us 
still fainter resemblances of original beauty. 
It might still suggest, that explained wit 
makes but a feeble impression : that the 
observations of others are soon forgotten, 
those made by ourselves are permanent 
and useful. But it seems understandings 
of every size were to be mechanically in- 
structed in poetry. If the reader was too 
dull to relish the beauties of Virgil, the 
comment of Servius was ready to brighten 
his imagination; if Terence could not 
raise him to a smile, Evantiiis was at ^ 
hand, with a long-winded scholium, to : 
increase his titillation. Such rules are j 
calculated to make blockheads talk, but 
all the lemmata of the Lyceum are unable 
to give him feeling. 

But it would be endless to recount all 
the absurdities which were hatched in tfie 
schools of those specious idlers; be it 
sufficient to say, that they increased as 
learning improved, but swarmed on its 
decline. It was thei>) that every work of 1 
taste was buried in long comments, every | 
useful subject in morals was distinguished j 
away into casuistry, and doubt and subtlety 
characterised the learning of the age. 
Metrodorus, Valerius Probus, Aulus Gel- 
lius, Pedianus, Boethius, and an hundred 
others, to be acquainted with whom might 
.show much reading and iHit little judg- 
ment ; these, I say, made choice each of I 
an author, and delivered all their load of < 
learning 9 n his back. Shame to our | 
ancestors ! mJiny of their works have ; 
reafeheA our times entire, while Tacitus : 
himself has suffered mutilation. | 

In -a word, the commonv/ealth of litera- | 
ture was at last wholly overrun by these | 
studious triflers. Men of real genius were i 
lost in the multitude, or, as in a world of , 
fools it w'ere folly to aim at being an only ■ 
exception, obliged to conform^ to every 
prevailKig absurdity of the times. Original 
productions seldom appeared, and learn- 
ing, as if grown superannuated, bestowed 
all its panegyric upon the vigour of its 
youth, and turned encomiast upon its 
former achievements. 


It is to these, then, that the depravation 
of ancient polite Hearning is principally 
to be ascribed. By them it was separated 
from common sense, and made the proper 
emj)loymcnt of speculative idlers. Men 
bred up among books, and seeing nature 
only by reflection, could do little except 
hunt after perplexity and confusion. The 
public, therefore, with reason rejected 
learning, when thus rendered barren, 
though voluminous; for we may be as- 
sured, that the generality of mankind 
never lose a passion for letters, while they 
continue to be either amusing or useful. 

It was such. WTiters as these that 
rendered learning unfit for uniting and 
strengthening civil society, or for pro- 
moting the views of ambition. True 
philosophy had kept the Grecian states 
cemented into one effective body, more 
than any law for that purpose; and the 
Ktrurian philosophy, which prevailed in 
the first ages of Rome, inspired those 
patriot virtues which paved the way to 
universal empire. But by the labours of 
commentators, when philosophy became 
abstruse or triflingly minute — when doubt 
was presented instead of knowledge — 
when the orator was taught to charm the 
multitude with the music of his periods, 
and pronounced a declamation that might 
be sung as well as spoken, and often upon 
subjects wholly fictitious, — in such cir- 
cumstances, learning was entirely unsuited 
to all the puri)oscs of government, or the 
designs of the ambitious. As long as the 
sciences could influence the state, and its 
politics were strengthened by them, so 
long did the community give them coun- 
tenance and protection. But the wiser 
part of mankind would not be imposed 
upon by unintelligible jargon, nor, like tlie 
knight in Pantagruel, swallow a chimera 
for a breakfast, though even cooked by 
Aristotle. As the philosopher grew use- 
less in the state, he also became con- 
temptible. In the times of I^ucian he 
was chiefly remarkable for his avarice, 
his in^pudence, and his beard. 

Under the auspicious influence of ge- 
nius, arls and sciences grew up together, 
and mutual!^ illustrated each other. But 
when once p^nts became lawgivers, the 
sciences began to want grace, and the 
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polite arts solidity ; these grew crabbed scarcely acquires any applause, unless his 
and sour, those meretricious and gaudy ; character be introduced to the vulgar by 
the philosopher became disgustingly pre- their mediation. 

cise, and the poet, ever straining after The obscure ages which sucSeeded the 
grace, caught only finery. decline of the Roman empire, are a striking 

These men also contributed to obstruct instance of the truth of this assertion. 


the progress of wisdom, by addicting their Whatever period of those ill-fated times 
readers to one particular sect, or some we happen to turn to, we shall perceive 
favourite science. They generally carried more skill in the sciences among the pro- 
on a petty traffic in some little creek : fessors of them, more abstruse and deeper 
within that they busily plied about, and inquiry into every philosophical subject, 
drove an insignificant trade ; but never and a greater show of subtlety and close 
ventured out into the great ocean of know- 1 reasoning, than in the most enlightened ages 
ledge, nor went beyond the bounds that | of all antiquity. But their writings were 
chance, conceit, or laziness, h.ad first pre- mere speculative amusements, and all their 
scribed their inquiries. Their disciples, researches exhausted upon trifles. Un- 
instead of aiming at being originals them- skilled in the arts of adorning their know- 
selves, became imitators of that merit ledge, or adapting it to common sense, 
alone which was constantly proposed for their voluminous productions rest peace- 
their admiration. In exercises of this fully in our libraries, or, at best, are in- 
kind the most stupid are generally most quired after from motives of curiosity, not 
successful ; for there is not in nature a by the scholar, but the virtuoso, 
more imitative animal than a dunce. I am not insensible that several late 

Hence ancient learning may be dis- French historians have exhibited the 
tinguished into three periods,— its com- j obscure ages in a very different light, 
mencement, or the age of poets; its | They have represented them as utterly 
maturity, or the age of philosophers ; and | ignorant both of arts and sciences, buried 
its decline, or the age of critics. In the , in the profoundest darkness, or only illu- 
poetical age commentators were very minatecl with a feeble gleam, which, lik' 
few, but might have in some respects an expirin^aper, rose and sunk by inter- 
been useful. In its philosophical, their vals. Sucli assertions, however, though 
assistance must necessarily become ob- they serve to help out the declaimer, 
noxious ; yet, as if the nearer we ap- should be cautiously admitted by the his- 
proached perfection, the more we stood j torian. For instance, the tenth century 
in need of their directions, in this period is particularly distinguished by posterity 
they began to grow numerous. But when with the appellation of obscure. V et even 
polite learning was no more, then it was in this the reader's memory may possibly 
those literary lawgivers made the most | suggest the names of some whose works, 
formidable appearance. Corruptisshna | still preserved, discover a most extensive 
republican plurima: leges, ! erudition, though rendered %lmbst useless 

But let us take a more distinct view of j by affectation and obscurity. A*feufr of 
those ages of ignorance in which false ! their names and writings may be men- 
refinement had involved mankind, and see tinned, which will serve at once to* con- 
how far they resemble our own. ^ ! firm what I assert, and give the reader 

I an idea of what kind of learning an age 


CHAPTER II. 

A View of the Obsaire Ages. 

Whatever the skill of any count ly may 
be in sciences, it is from its excellence 
in polite learning alone that It must 
expect a character from poifterity. The 
poet and the historian are they who diffuse 
a lustre upon the age, and tlfb philosopher 


declining into obscurity chiefiy chooses 
to cultivate. 

About the tenth century nourished Leo 
the philosoph er. W e have seven flumes 
folio of his collections of laws, puDlished 
"at Paris, 1647. He wrote upon the art 
I military, and understood also astronomy 
and judicial astrology. He was seven 
^ times li^ore voluminous than Plato. 
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* Solomon, the CJcrmaii, wrote a most ele- physician. We have remaining but two 
gant dictionary of the Latin tongue, still volumes folio oP his philological per- 
preserved|.in the university of Louvain : formances. However, the historian who 
Pantaleon, in the lives of his illustrious prefixes the life of the author to his work 
countrymen, speaks of it in the warmest says that he wrote many more, as he kept 
strains of rapture. Dictionary writing on writing during the course of a long 
was at that time much in fashion. life 

Constantine Porphyrogeneta \\ as a man Lambertus published an universal his- 

universally skilled in the sciences. His tory about this time, which has been 
tracts on the administration of an empire, printed at Frankfort in folio. An universal 
on tactics, and on laws, were published history in one folio! If he had consulted 
some years since at Leyden. His court — with his bookseller, he woidd have spun 
for he was emperor of the East — was it out to ten at least ; but Lambertus might 
resorted to by the learned from all parts have had too much modesty, 
of the world. By this time the reader perceives the 

Luitprandus was a most voluminous spirit of learning which at that time pre- 
historian, and particularly famous for the j vailed. The ignorance of the age was not 
history of his own times. The compli- ' owing to a dislike of knowledge, but a 
ments paid him as a writer are said to ■ false standard of taste was erected, and a 
exceed even his own voluminous produc- j wrong direction given to philosophical 
tions. I cannot pass over one of a later ; inquiry. It was the fashion of the day to 
date made him by a (German divine ; | write dictionarie.s, commentaries, and com- 
** Luitprandus nunquam Luitprando dis- j pilations, and to evaporate in a folio the 
similis.” j spirit that could scarcely have sufficed for 

Alfric composed several grammars and | an epigram. The mo.st barbarous times 
dictionaries still preserved among the j had men of learning, if commentators, 
curious. compilers, polemic divines, and intricate 

Pope Sylvester the Second wrote a metaphysicians deserved the title, 
treatise on the sphere, on arijhmetic and i I have mentioned but a very incon- 
geometry, published some years since at j siderable number of the writers in this 
Paris. I age of obscurity. The multiplicity of their 

Michael Psellus li^ed in this age, whose | publications will at least equal those of 
books on the sciences, I will not scruple j any similar period of the most polite anti- 
to assert, contain more learning than those | quity. As, therefore, the writers of those 
of any one of the earlier ages. His eru- i times are almost entirely forgotten, we 
dition was indeed amazing^ and he was j may infer that the number of publications 
as voluminous as he was learned. The ; alone will never secure any age whatsoever 
character given him by Allatius has, per- | from oblivion. Nor can printing, contrary 
haps, more truth in it than will be j to what Mr. Beumelle has remarked, pre- 
granted by those who have seen none of I vent literary decline for the future, since 
his'proUuctions. There was, says he, no | it only increases the number of books, 
science with which he was unacquainted, ; without advancing their intrinsic merit, 
none which he did not write something | 

upon,^ and none which he did not leave | ** CHAPTER HI. 

better than he found it. To mention j Of tlu present State of Polite Learning in 

his works would be endless. His com- - Italy. 

mentaries on Aristotle alone amount to j From ancient we are now come to mo- 
three folios. • dem times, and, in running over Europe, 

Bertkoldus Teutonicus, a very volumi- 1 we s^all find that wherever learning nasi 
nous historian, was a politician, and wrote j been cultivated, it has flourished by the 
against the government under which he same advantages as in Greece and Rdme ; 
lived ; but most of his writings, though , and that, wnerever it has declined, it sinks 
not all, are lost. by the same pauses of decay. 

Constantius Aferwas a philosojj^ier and Dante, the poet of Italy, who wrote in 
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the thirteenth century, was the first who 
attempted to bring learning from the 
cloister into the community, and paint 
human nature in a language adapted to 
modern manners. He addressed a bar- 
barous people in a method suited to their 
apprehensions; united purgatory and Ihe 
river Styx, St. Peter and Virgil, heaven 
and hell, together, and shows a strange 
mixture of good sense and absurdity. The 
truth is, he owes most of his reputation 
to the obscurity of the times in which he 
lived. As in the land of Benin a man 
may pass for a prodigy of parts who can 
read, so in an age of barbarity a small 
degree of excellence ensures success. But 
it was great merit in him to have lifted 
up the standard of nature, in spite of dll 
the opposition and the persecution he 
received from contemporary criticism. To 
this standard every succeeding genius re- 
sorted ; the germ of every art and science 
began to unfold; and to imitate nature 
was found to be the surest way of imitating 
antiquity. In a century or two after, mo- 
dem Italy might justly boast of rivalling 
ancient Rome; equal in some branches of 
polite learning, and not far surpassed in 
others. 

They soon, however, fell from emulating 
the wonders of antiquity into simple 
admiration. As if the word had been 
given, when Vida and Tasso wrote on 
the arts of poetry, the whole swarm of 
critics was up. The Speronis of the age 
attempted to be awkwardly merry'; and 
the Virtuosi and the Nascotti sat upon the 
merits of every contemporary performance. 
After the age of Clement VII. the Italians 
seemed to think that there was more merit 
in praising or censuring well, than in 
writing well ; almost every subsequent 
performance since their time being de- 
signed rather to show the excellence Rl 
the critic’s taste than his genius. One or 
two poets, indeed, seem at present bom 
to redeem the honour of their country. 
Metastasio has restored nature in all her 
simplicity, and Maffei is the first thjit has 
introduced a tragedy among his country- , 
merf without a love-plot, perhaps the 
Samson of Milton and the Athalia of 
Racine might have been ]^is guides in 
such an attempt. But two poets in an 


age are not sufficient to revive the splen- 
dour of decaying genius ; nor should we 
consider them as the standar(^ by which 
to characterise a nation. Our measures 
of literary reputation must be taken rather 
from that numerous class of men who, 
placed above the vulgar, are yet beneath 
the great, and who confer fame on others 
without receiving any portion of it them- 
selves. 

In Italy, then, we shall nowhere find a 
stronger passion for the arts of taste, yet 
no country making more feeble efforts to 
promote either. The Virtuosi and Filosofi 
seem to have divided the Kncyclopedia 
between each other. Both inviolably 
attached to their respective pursuits; and, 
from an opposition of character, each 
holding the other in the most sovereign 
contempt. The Virtuosi, professed critics 
of beauty in the works of art, judge of 
medals by the smell, and pictures by feel- 
ing; in statuary, hang over a fragment 
with the most ardent gaze of admiration ; 
though w'anting the head and the other 
extremities, if dug from a ruin, the Torso 
becomes inestimable. An unintelligible 
monument of Etruacan barbarity cannot 
be sufficiently prized ; and anything from 
Herculanexim excites rapture. When the 
intellectual taste is thus decayed, its 
relishes become falSfe, and, like that of 
sense, nothing will satisfy but what is best 
suited to feed the disease. 

Poetry is no longer among them an imi- 
tation of whaPwe see, but of what a vision* 
ary might wish. The zephyr breathes 
the most exquisite perfume, the trees 
wear eternal verdure ; fawns, apd dryads, 
and hamadryads, stand ready to fan the 
sultry shepherdess, who has forgot, Indeed, 
the prettiness with which Guarini’s shep- 
herdesses have been reproached, but is so 
simple and innocent as often to have no 
meaning. Hap])y country, wherfe the 
pastoral age begins to revive !--where the 
wits even of Rome are united into a rural 
group of fiymphs and swains, under the 
appellation of modern Arcadians !-»-where 
in the midst of porticoes, processions, and 
cavalcades, abbes turned shepherds, and 
shepherdesses without sheep indulge their 
innocCTt dwertimmti / 

The^’^Filosofi are entirely different from 
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the former. As those pretend to have got 
their knowledge from conversing with 
the living ^nd polite, so these boast of 
having theirs from books and study. Bred 
up all their lives in colleges, they have 
there learned to think in track, servilely 
to follow the leader of their sect, and only 
to adopt such opinions as their universities, 
or the inquisition, are pleased to allow. 
By these means they are behind the rest 
of Europe in several modern improve- 
ments ; afraid to think for themselves ; and 
their universities seldom admit opinions 
as true, till universally received among 
the rest of mankind. In short, were I to 
personize my ideas of learning in this 
country, I would represent it in the tawdry 
habits of the stage, or else in the more 
homely guise of bearded school philosophy. 

CHAPTER IV. 

Of Polite Learning in Germany. 

If we examine the state of learning in 
Germany, we shall find that the Germans 
early discovered a passion for polite lite- I 
rature; but unhappily, like conquerors ’ 
who, invading the dominions of others, 
leave their own to darsolation, instead of 
studying the German tongue, they continue 
to write in Latin. Thus, while they cul- 
tivated an obsolete language, and vainly 
laboured to apply it modern manners, 
they neglected their own. 

At the same time, also, they began at 
the wrong end, — I mean by being commen- 
tators ; and though they haVe given many 
instances of their industry, they have 
scarcely afforded any of genius. If criti- 
cism coul() have improved the taste of a 
people, the Germans would have been the 
moiit pblite nation alive. We shall no- 
where behold the learned wear a more 
important appearance than here ; nowhere 
more dignified with professorships, or 
dressed out in the fopperies of scholastic 
finery. However, they seem to earn all 
the honour of this kind which they enjoy. 
Their assiduity is unparalleled • and did 
they employ half those hours «ni study 
which they bestow on reading, we might 
be induced to pity as well as praise their 
painful pre-eminence. But, guilty of a 
fault too common to great r^eik they 
write through volumes, while they Mo not 


! think through a page. Never fatigued 
themselves, theyUhink the reader can 
never be weary; so they drone on. Saying 
all that can be said on the subject, not 
selecting what may be advanced to the 
])urpose. Were angels to write books, 
they would never write folios. 

But let the Germans have their due : if 
they are dull, no nation alive assumes a 
more laudable solemnity, or better under- 
stands all the decorums of stupidity. Let 
the discourse of a professor run on ever so 
heavily, it cannot be irksome to his dozing 
pupils, who frequently lend him sympa- 
thetic nods of approbation. I have some- 
times attended their disputes at graduation. 
On this occasion they often dispense with 
their gravity, and seem really all alive. 
The disputes are managed between the 
followers of Cartesius, whose exploded 
system they continue to call the new phi- 
losophy, and those of Aristotle. Though 
both parties are in the wrong, they argue 
with an obstinacy worthy the cause of 
truth; Nego, Probo, and Distinguo grow 
loud; the disputants become warm, the 
moderator cannot be heard, the audience 
take part in the debate, till at last the 
whole hall buzzes with sophistry and 
error. 

There are, it is true, several societies in 
this country which are chiefly calculated 
to promote knowledge. His late majesty, 
as Elector of Hanover, has established one 
at Gottingen, at an expense of not less 
than a hundred thousand pounds. This 
university has already pickled monsters, 
and dissected live puppies without number. 
Their transactions have been published in 
the learned world at proper intervals 
since their institution, and will, it is hoped, 
one day give them just reputation. But 
had the fourth part of the immense sum 
afoove mentioned been given in proper 
rewards to genius, in some neighbouring 
countries, it would have rendered the 
name of the donor immortal, and added 
to the real interests of society. 

Yet^ it ought to be observed, that, of 
late, learning has been patronized here by 
a prince who, in the humblest station, 
would have been the first of mankind. The 
society established by the King of Prussia 
at Berlin is one of the finest literary insti- 
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tutions that any age or naUon has produced. 
This academy comprehemis all the sciences 
under four different classes ; and although 
the object of each is different, and admits 
of being separately treated, yet these classes 
mutually influence the progress of each 
other, and concur in the same gencsal 
design. Experimental philosophy, mathe- 
matics, metaphysics, and polite literature, 
are here carried on together. The members 
are not collected from among the students 
of some obscure seminary or the wits of a 
metropolis, but chosen from all the literati 
of Europe, su])ported by the bounty, and 
ornamented by the productions, of their 
royal founder. We can easily discern how 
much .such an institution excels any other 
now subsisting. One fundamental error 
among societies of this kind is their addict- 
ing themselves to one branch of science, 
or some particular part of polite learning. 
Thus, in Germany, there are nowhere so 
many establishments of this nature; but 
as they generally profess the promotion 
of natural or medical knowledge, he who 
reads their Acta will only find an obscure 
farago of experiment, most frequently ter- 
minated by no resulting phenomena. To 
make experiments is, I own, the only 
way to promote natural knowledge ; but 
to treasure up every unsuccessful inquiry 
into nature, or to communicate every ex- 
periment without conclusion, is not to 
promote science, but to oppress it. Had 
the members of these societies enlarged 
their plans, and taken in art as well as 
science, one part of knowledge would have 
repressed any faulty luxuriance in the 
other, and all would have materially as- 
sisted each other’s promotion. Besides, 
the society which, with a contempt of all 
collateral assistance, admits of members 
skilled in one science only, whatever their 
diligence or labour might be, will los^ 
much time in the discovery of such truths 
as are well known already to the learned 
in a different line ; consequently, their 
progress must be slow in gaining a proper 
eminence from which to view their sujpject, 
and their strength will be exhausted in ' 
attaining the station whence 4^ey should 
have set out. With regard to the Royal 
Society of London, the grea^t, and per- 
haps the oldest institution of the kind, 


I had it widened the basis of its institution, 

• though they might not have propagated 
I more discoveries, they would^i probably 
j have delivered them in a more pleasing 

• and compendious form. They would have 
j been free from the contempt of the ill- 
; natured and the railkny of the wit, for 
I which, even candour must allow, there is 
I but too much foundation. But the Berlin 
i academy is subject to none of all these 
i inconveniences ; Imt every one of its indi- 
: viduals is in a capacity of deriving more 
! from the common stock than he contri- 
I Imtcs to it, while each academician serves 
i as a check upon the rest of his fellows. 

I Yet very probably even this fine insli- 
j tution will soon decay. As it rose, so it 
will decline with its great encourager. 

I The society, if 1 may so speak, is artificially 
I supported. The introduction of foreigners 
of learning w'as right ; but in adopting a 
foreign language also — 1 mean the French 
— in which all the transactions are to be 
publi.shed, and questions debated, in this 
tliere was an error. As I have already 
hinted, the language of the natives of 
every country should be also the language 
of its polite leariiingi To figure in j)olite 
learning, every country should make their 
I own language from their own manners ; 
nor will they ever succeed by introducing 
that of another, whtfch has been formed 
from manners which are different. Besides, 
any academy composed of foreigners must 
still be recruited from abroad, unless all 
the natives df the country to which it 
belongs are in a capacity of becoming 
candidates for its honours or rewards. 
While France, therefore, continues to sup- 
ply Berlin, polite learning Vilf flourish ; 
but when royal favour is withdrawn^ learn- 
ing will return to its natural country. 

CHAPTER V. 

0/ Polite Learning in Holland and some* other 
Countries of Europe. 

Holland, at first view, appears to have 
some pretensions to polite learning. It 
may be rejp^arded as the great en^orium 
^not less of literature than of every other 
commodity. Here, though destitute of what 
may be properly called a lan^age of 
their own, all the languages are understood, 
cultiva^, and spoken. All useful inven- 
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tionsin arts, and new discoveries in science, 
are published here almost as soon as at 
the places which first produced them. Its 
individuals have the same faults, however, 
with the Germans, of making more use of 
their memory than their judgment. The 
chief employment of their literati is to 
criticise or answer the new performance 
which appear elsewhere. 

A dearth of wit in France or England 
naturally produces a scarcity in I lolland. , 
What Ovid says of Echo may be applied 
here: “Nec loqui prius ipsa didicit nec 
reticere loqucnti.” They wait till some- 
thing new comes out from others; exa- 
mine its merits, and reject it, or make it 
reverberate through the rest of Europe. | 

After all, I know not whetlier they ' 
should be allowed any national character 
for polite learning. All their taste is de- 
rived to them from neighbouring nations, 
and that in a language not their own. 
They somewhat resemble their brokers, 
who trade for immense sums without 
having any capital. 

The other countries of Europe may be 
considered as immersed in ignorance, or 
making but feeble ePbrts to rise. Spain 
has long fallen from amazing Europe with 
her wit, to amusing them withfne greatness 
of her catholic credulity. Rome cemsiders 
her as the most favourite of all her children, 
and school divinity still reigns there in tri- 
umph. In spite of all attempts of the Mar- 
quis D’ Ensenada, who saw with regret the 
barbarity of his countrymen, and liravely 
olfered to oppose it by introducing new 
systems of learning, and suppressing the 
seminaries of monastic ignorance — in spite 
of the ingenfiTity of Padre Feio, whose 
bocfk 6f vulgar errors so finely exposes 
the monkish stupidity of the times, — 
the religious have prevailed. Ensenada 
has been banished, and now lives in exile. 
Feio has incurred the hatred and contempt 
of every bigot whose errors he has at- 
tempted to oppose, and feels, no doubt, the 
unremitting displeasure of the priesthood. 
Persecution is a tribute the great must 
ever pay for pre-eminence. 

It is a little extraordinary, however, 
how Spain, whose genius is naturally 
fine, should be so much l>ehmd the rest 
of Europe in this particular; Jr why 


for nearly six hundred years. The reason 
must be, that philosophical opinions, which 
are otherwise transient, acquire stability 
in proportion as they are connected with 
the laws of the country ; and philosopliy 
and law have nowhere been so closely 
united as here. 

Sweden has of late made some attempts 
in polite learning in its own language. 
Count Tessin’s instructions to the prince, 
his pupil, are no bad beginning. If the 
Muses can fix their residence so far north- 
ward, perhaps no country bids so fair for 
their reception. They have, I am told, a 
language rude but energetic ; if so, it will 
bear a polish. They have also a jealous 
sense of liberty, and that strength of think- 
ing peculiar to northern climates, without 
its attendant ferocity. They will certainly 
in time produce somewhat great, if their 
intestine divisiom^ do, not unhappily pre^ 
vent them- 

The history of polite learning in Den- 
mark may be comprised in the life of 
one single man : it rose and fell with the 
late famous Baron Ilolberg. This was, 
perhaps, one of the most extraordinary 
personages that has done honour to the 
present century. His being the son of a 
private sentinel did not abate the ardour 
of his ambition, for he learned to read 
though without a master. U poii the death 
of his father, being left entirely destitute, 
he was involved in all that distress which 
is common among the poor, and of whicli 
the great have scarcely any idea. How- 
ever, though only a boy of nine years old, 
he still persisted in pursuing his Studies, 
travelled about from school to school, and 
begged his learning and his bread. When 
at the age of seventeen, instead of apply- 
ing himself to any of the lower occupations, 
which seem best adapted to such circum- 
stances, he was resolved to travel for 
improvement from Norway, the place of 
his birth, to Copenhagen, the capital city 
of Denmark. He lived there by teach- 
ing French, at the same time avoiding 
no opportunity of improvement that his 
scanty funds/;ould permit. But his atnbi- 
, tion was not to be restrained, or his thirst 
I of knowledge satisfied, until he had seen 
the world. Without money, recommen- 
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dations, or friends, he Jindertook to set 
out upon his travels, and make the tour 
of Europe on foot. A good voice and 
a triding skill in music, were the only 
finances he had to support an undertaking 
so extensive ; so he travelled by day, and 
at night sung at the doors of peasants* 
houses to get himself a lodging. In tliis 
manner, while yet very young, Ilolberg 
passed through France, Germany, and 
flolland; and coming over to England, 
took up his residence for two years in the 
university of Oxford. Here he subsisted 
l)y teaching French and music, and wrote 
his universal history,his earliest, but worst, | 
performance. F'urnished with all the learn- 
ing of Europe, he at last thought proper 
to return to Copenhagen, where his inge- 
nious productions quickly gained him that 
favour he deserved lie composed not 
less tlian eighteen comedies. Those in his 
owm language are said to excel, and those 
which are translated into French have 
peculiar merit. He was honoured with 
nobility, and enriched by the bounty of 
the king ; so that a life begun in contempt j 
and penury ended in opulence and esteem. | 
Thus we see in what a low state polite | 
learning is in the countries I have men- 
tioned, — either i>ast its prime, or not yet 
arrived at maturity. And though the 
sketch I have drawn be general, yet it 
was for the most part taken on the spot. 

I am sensible, however, of the impropriety 
of national reflection; and did mot truth 
bias me more th.an inclination in th& par- j 
tiailar, I .should, instead of the account ; 
already given, have presented the reader ; 
with a panegyric on many of the indivi- 
duals of every country whose merits deserve 
the warmest strains of praise. Apostol 
Zeno, Algarotti, Goldoni, Muratori, and 
Stay, in Italy — Haller, Klopstock, and 
Rabner, in Germany — Muschenbrook an 4 
Gaubius, in Holland, — ^all deserve the 
highest applause. Men like these, united 
by one bond, pursuing one design, spend 
their labour and their lives in making their 
fellow- creatures happy, and in repairing 
the breaches caused by ambition. In this 
light, the meanest philosopher, though all 
his possessions are his lamp or his cell, is 
more truly valuable than he whose name 
echoes to the shout of th^ million, and 


who stands in all the glare of acfmiration. 
In this light, though poverty and contemp- 
tuous neglect are all the wages of his good 
will from mankind, yet the rectitude of his 
intention is an ample recompense; and 
self-applause for the present, and the 
alluring prospect of fame for futurity, 
reward his labours. The perspective of 
life brightens upon us, when terminated 
by an object so chaiming. Every inter- 
mediate image of want, banishment, or 
sorrow, receives a lustre from its distant 
influence. With this in view, the patriot, 
philosopher, and poet have often looked 
with calmness on disgrace and famine, 
and rested on their straw with cheerful 
serenity. Even the last terrors of depart- 
ing nature abate of their severity, and look 
kindly on him who considers his suffer- 
ings as a passport to immortality, and lays 
his sorrows on the bed of fame. 

^ CHAPTER VI. 

Of Polite Learning in France. 

We have hitherto seen, that wherever the 
poet was permitted to begin by improv- 
ing his native language, polite learning 
flourished ; but where the critic undertook 
the same ti^k, it has never risen to any 
degree of perfection. I-iCt us now examine 
the merits of modern learning in France 
and Pmgland; where, though it may be 
on the decline, yet it is still capable of 
retrieving much of its former splendour. 
In other places learning has not yet been 
planted, or has suffered a total decay. To 
attempt amendment there would be only 
like tlie application of remedies to an 
insensible or a mortified pfcrt f but here 
there is still life, and there is hope* And 
indeed the French themselves are so far 
from giving in to any despondence 0/ this 
kind that, on the contrary, they, admire 
the progress they are daily making in«every 
science. That levity for which we are 
apt to despise this nation is probably the 
principal gource of their happiness, f .* 
agreeable oblivion of past pleasure^ a free- 
dom from .solicitude about future ones, and 
a poignant zest of every present enjoyment, 
if they be not philosophy, are at least 
excellent substitutes. By this they are 
taught^o regard the peri(^ in which they 
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live witJf admiration. The present man- 
ners and the present conversation surpass 
.all tliat preceded. A similar enthusiasm 
as strongly tinctures their learning and their 
taste. While we, with a despondence 
characteristic of our nature, arc for remov- 
ing back British excellence to the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, our most happy rivals 
of the Continent cry up the writers of the 
present times with rapture, and regard the 
age of Louis XV. as the true Augustan 
age of France. 

The truth is, their present writers have 
not fallen so far short of the merits of their 
ancestors as ours have done. That self- 
sufficiency now mentioned may have been 
of service to them in this particular. . By 
fancying themselves superior to their ances- 
tors, they have been encouraged to enter ! 
the lists with confidence; and by not being 
dazzled at the splendour of another’s repu- 
tation, have sometimes had sagacity to 
mark out an unbeaten path to fame for 
themselves. 

Other causes also may be assigned, that 
their second growth of genius is still more 
vigorous than ours. Their encouragements 
to merit are more skilfully directed ; the 
link of patronage and learning still con- 
tinues unbroken. The Freftch nobility 
have certainly a most pleasing way of | 
satisfying the vanity of an author, without j 
•indulging his avarice. A man of literary I 
merit is sure of being caressed by the great, 
though seldom enriched. His pension 
from the crown just supplies half a com- 
jietence, and the sale of his labours makes 
some small addition to his circumstances. 
Thus the author leads a life of splendid 
poverty, !ind‘seldom becomes wealthy or 
in^lolent enough to discontinue an exertion 
of those abilities by which he rose. With 
the English it is different. Our writers 
of rising merit are generally neglected, 
while the few of an established reputation 
are overpaid by luxurious affluence. The 
young encounter every hardship which 
generally attends upon aspiring indigence ; 
the old enjoy the vulgar, and perhaps the 
more pVudent, satisfaction of putting riches 
in competition with fame. Those arc often' 
seen to spend their youth in want and 
obscurity ^ these are sometimes found to 
lead an old age of indolence and (avarice. 


But such treatment must naturally be 
I expected from Englishmen, whose national 
I character it is to be slow and cautious in 
' making friends, but violent in friendships 
I once contracted. The English nobility, 

I in short, are often known to give greater 
I rewards to genius than the French, who, 
however, are much more judicious in tlie 
application of their empty favours. 

The fair sex in France have also not a 
little contributed to prevent the decline 
of taste and literature, by expecting such 
qualifications in their admirers. A man 
of fashion at Paris, however contemptible 
we may think him here, must be accpiainted 
with the reigning modes of philosophy as 
well as of dress, to be able to entertain 
his mistress agreeably. The sprightly 
pedants are not to be caught by dumb 
show, by the squeeze of the hand, or the 
ogling of a broad eye ; but must be pur- 
sued at once through all the labyrinths of 
the Newtonian system or the metaphysics 
of Lockc. I have seen as bright a circle 
of beauty at the chemical lectures of 
Kouellc as gracing the court of Versailles. 
And indeed wisdom never appears so 
charming, as when graced and protected 
by beauty. 

To these advantages may be added the 
reception of their language in the different 
courts of Europe. An author who excels 
is sure of having all the polite for admirers, 
and is encouraged to write by the pleasing 
expectation of universal fame. Add to 
this, that those countries who can make 
nothing good from their own language 
have lately begun to write in this, some 
of whose productions contribute to support 
the present literary reputation of France, 

There are, therefore, many among the 
French who do honour to the present age, 
and whose writings will be transmitted 
ho posterity with an ample share of 
fame. Some of the most celebrated are 
as follow; — 

Voltaire, whose voluminous yet spirited 
productions are too well known to require 
an eulogy. Does he not resemble the 
champion mentioned by Xenophon, of 
great reputation in all the gymnastieexer- 
cises united^^ but inferior to each champion 
singly, who excels only in one? 

Montesquftu, a name equally deserving 
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lame with the formen** The Spirit of | 
Laws is an instance how much genius is ; 
able to lead learning. His system has j 
been adopted by the literati ; and yet, ' 
Is it not possible for opinions equally 
plausible to be formed upon opposite 
principles, if a genius like his could^be 
found to attempt such an undertaking? 
He seems more a poet than a philosopher. 

Rousseau of Geneva, a professed man- 
hater, or, more properly speaking, a phi- 
losopher enraged with one half of mankind, 
because they unavoidably make the other j 
half unhappy. Such sentiments are gene- j 
rally the result of much good -nature and 
little experience. 

Piron, an author possessed of as much 
wit as any man alive, yet with as little 
prudence to turn it to his own advantage. 
A comedy of his, called La Metromanie^ 
is the best theatrical production that has 
appeared of late in Europe. But I know 
not whether I should most commend his 
genius or censuie his obscenity. If is Ode 
fl Priape has justly excluded him from a 
place in the academy of Belles Lettres. 
However, the good-natured Montesquieu, 
by his interest, procured the starving bard 
a trifling pension. His own epitaph was 
all the revenge he took upon the academy 
for being repulsed : 

Cy git Piron ; qui ne fut jamais riwi, 

Pas mcinc Academician. 

Crebillon, junior, a writer of real merit, 
but guilty of the same indelicate faults 
with the former. Wit employed in dress- 
ing up obscenity is like the art used in 
painting a corpse; it may be thus ren- 
dered tolerable to one sense, but fails not 
quickly to offend some other. 

Cresset, agreeable and easy. His co- 
medy called the Mechant, and a humorov* 
poem entitled Vert-Vert, have original 
merit. He was bred a Jesuit; but his 
wit procured his dismission from the 
society. This last work particularly could 
expect no pardon from the Convent, being 
a satire against nunneries. * 

Alembert has united ^n extensive 
skill in scientifical learning wuh the most 
refined taste for the polite arts. His ex- 
cellence in both has procur?d him a seat 
in each academy. 
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Diderot is an elegant writer and subtile 
reasoner. He is the supposed author of 
the famous Thesis which the Prade 
sustained before the doctors of the Sor- 
bonne. It was levelled against Chris- 
tianity, and the Sorbonne too hastily 
gave it their sanction. They perceived 
its purport, however, when it was too 
late. The college was brought into some 
contempt, and the Abb^ obliged to take 
refuge at the court of Berlin. 

The Marquis D’Argens attempts to 
add the character of a philosopher to 
the vices of a debauchee. 

The catalogue might be increased with 
several other authors of merit, such as 
Marivaux, Le Franc, Saint Foix, Des- 
touches, and Modonville ; but let it suffice 
to say, that by these the character of 
the present age is tolerably supported. 
Though their poets seldom rise to fine en- 
thusiasm, they never sink into absurdity ; 
tlwugh they fail to astonish, they are 
generally possessed of talents to please. 

The age of Louis XIV., notwithstanding 
these respectable names, is still vastly su- 
perior. For, besid^the general tendency 
of critical corruption, which shall bespoken 
of by and by, there are other symptoms 
which indicate a decline. There is, for 
instance, a fondness of scepticism, which 
runs through the works of some of their 
most applauded writers, and which the 
numerous class of their imitators have 
contributed ig diffuse. Nothing can be 
a more certain sign that genius is in the 
wane, than its being obliged to fly to 
aradox for support, and attempting to 
e erroneously agreeable. '*A Aian who, 
with all the impotence of wit, andjalljhe 
eager desires of infidelity, writes against 
the religion of his country, may .raise 
doubts, but will never give conviction; 
all he can do is to render society less 
happy than he found it. It was a good 
manner which the father of the late poet 
Saint Foix took to reclaim his son trom 
this juvenile error. The young pjet had 
shut himself up for some time in his study ; 
and his father, willing to know what had 
engaged his attention so closely, upon 
entering, found him busied in drawing up 
a new ^stem of religion, and endeavour- 
ing to show the absurdity of that already 
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established. The old man knew by ex- 
perience that it was useless to endeavour 
to conviifce a vain young man by right 
reason, so only desired his company up 
stairs. When come into the father^s 
apartment, he takes his son by the hand, 
and, drawing back a curtain at one end 
of the room, discovered a crucifix exqui- 
sitely painted. “ My son,” says he, “ you 
desire to change the religion of your 
country, — behold the fate of a reformer ! ” 
The truth is, vanity is more apt to mis- 
guide men than false reasoning. As some 
would rather be conspicuous in a mob, 
than unnoticed even in a privy-council, 
so others choose rather to be foremost in 
the retinue of error, than follow in the 
train of truth. What influence the con- 
duct of such writers may have on the 
morals of a people is not my busine^ 
here to determine. Certain I am, that it 
has a manifest tendency to subvert the 
literary merits of the country in view. 
The change of religion in every nation 
has hitherto produced barbarism and igno- 
rance; and such will be probably its 
consequences in cve^ future period. For 
when the laws and o'jDinions of society are 
made to clash, harmony is dissolved, and 
all the parts of peace unavoidably crushed 
in the encounter. 

The writers of this country have also 
of late fallen into a method of considering 
every part of art and science as arising 
from simple principles. Jhe success of j 
Montesquieu and one or two more has | 
induced all the subordinate ranks of genius 
into vicious imitation. To this end they 
turn to our M>ew that side of the subject 
whicl\^ contributes to support their hypo- 
thesis,' while the objections are generally 
passed over in silence. Thus an universal 
system rises from a partial representation I 
of the question, a whole is concluded from 
a part, a book appears entirely new, and j 
the fancy-built fabric is styled for a short 
time very ingenious. In this manner we 
have seen of late almost every subject in 
morale, natural histoi^, politics, economy, 
and commerce treated. Subjects naturally- 
proceeding on many principles, and some 
even opposite to each other, are all taught 
to proceed along the line of systematic 
simplicity, and continue, like otl^r agree- 


able falsehoods,*! extremely pleasing till 
thw are detected. 

1 must still add another fault, of a 
nature somewhat similar to the former. 
As those above mentioned are for con- 
tracting a single science into .system, so 
those I am going to speak of arc for 
drawing up a system of all the sciences 
united. Such undertakings as these are 
carried on by different writers cemented 
into one body, and concurring in the 
same design by the mediation of a book- 
seller. From these inauspicious combi- 
nations proceed those monsters of learning, 
the Trevoux, Encyclopedies, and Bibli- 
otheques of the age. In making these, 
men of every rank in literature are em- 
ployed, wits and dunces contribute their 
share, and Diderot, as well as Desmaretz, 
are candidates for oblivion. The genius 
of the first supplies the gale of favour, and 
the latter adds the useful ballast of stu- 
pidity. By such means the enormous 
mass heavily makes its way among the 
public, and, to borrow a bookseller’s 
phrase, the whole impression moves off. 
These great collections of learning may 
serve to make us inwardly repine at our 
own ignorance ; may serve, when gilt and 
lettered, to adorn the lower shelves of a 
regular library; but woe to the reader 
who, not daunted at the immense distance 
between one great pasteboard and the 
other, opens the volume, and explores his 
way through a region so extensive, but 
barren of entertainment. No unexpected 
landscape there to delight the imagination; 
no diversity of prospect to cheat the 
painful journey. lie sees the wide ex- 
tended desert lie before him : what is past 
only increases his terror of what is to 
come. His course is not half finished; 

Jie looks behind him with affright, and 
forward with despair. Perseverance is at 
last overcome, and a night of oblivion 
lends its friendly aid to terminate the 
perplexity. 

CHAPTER VIT. 

j Of Learning in Great Britain. 

To acquire'^'a character for learning among 
the English at present it is necessary to 
know much%nore than is either important 
or useful. It seems the spirit of the times 
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for men here to exhayst their natural 
sagacity in exploring ine intricacies of 
another man’s thought, and thus never 
to have leisure to think for themselves. 
Others have carried on learning from that 
stage, where the good sense of our ancestors 
have thought it too minute, or too spe{;u- 
lative, to instruct or amuse. By the in- 
dustry of such, the sciences, which in 
themselves are easy of access, affright 
the learner with the severity of their ap- 
pearance. He sees them surrounded with 
speculation and subtlety, placed there by 
their professors as if with a view of deter- 
ring nis approach. Hence it happens 
that the generality of readers fly from the 
scholar to the compiler, who offers them 
a more safe ami speedy conveyance. 

From this fault also arises that mutual 
contempt between the scholar and the 
man of the world, of which every day’s 
experience furnisheth instances. 

The man of taste, however, stands 
neutral in this controversy. He seems 
placed in a middle station, between the 
world and the cell, between learning and 
common sense. He teaches the vulgar 
on what part of a character to lay the 
emphasis of praise, and the scholar where 
to point his application so as to deserve 
it. By his means even the philosopher 
acquires popular applause, and all that 
are truly great the admiration of posterity. 
By means of polite learning alone the 
patriot and the hero, the man who praiseth 
virtue and he who practises it, who fights 
successfully for his country or who dies in 
its defence, becomes immortal. But this 
taste now seems cultivated with less ardour 
than formerly, and consequently the public 
must one day expect to see the advantages 
arising from it, and the exquisite pleasures 
it affords our leisure, entirely annihilated. 
For if, as it should seem, the rewards of 
genius are improperly directed; if those 
who are capable of supporting the honour 
of the times by their writings prefer opu- 
lence to fame ; if the stage should be shut 
to writers of merit, and open only to .inte- 
rest or intrigue ; if such should happen to 
be the vile complexion of tho times (and 
that it is nearly so we shall shortly see), 
the very virtue of the age will, be forgotten 
by posterity, and nothing remembered, 


except our filling a chasm in thy registers 
of time, or having served to continue the 
species. g 

CHAPTER VIII. 

Of rexvarding Genius in England. 
There is nothing authors are more apt 
to lament, than want of encouragement 
from the age. Whatever their differences 
in other respects, they are all ready to 
unite in this complaint, and each indirectly 
offers himself as an instance of the truth 
of his assertion. 

The beneficed divine, whose wants are 
only imaginary, expostulates as bitterly as 
the poorest author. Should interest or 
good fortune advance the divine to a 
bishopric, or the poor son of Parnassus 
into that place which the other has re- 
signed, both are authors no longer ; the 
one goes to prayers once a day, kneels 
upon cushions of velvet, and thanks gra- 
cious Heaven for having made the cir- 
cumstances of all mankind so extremely 
happy ; the other battens on all the deli- 
cacies of life, enjoys his wife and his easy 
chair, and .sometimes, for the sake of 
conversation, dcplor^.6 the luxury of these 
degenerate days. 

All encouragements to merit are there- 
fore misapplied which make the author 
loo rich to continue his profession. There 
can be nothing more just than the old 
observation, that authors, like running 
horses, should be fed, but not fattened. 
If we would c^mtinue them in our service, 
we should reward them with a little money 
and a great deal of praise, still keeping 
their avarice subservient to their ambition. 
Not that I think a writer incapable of 
filling an employment with dignlty-f I 
would only insinuate, that when made a 
bishop or statesman he will continue to 
please us as a writer no longer;. as, to 
resume a former allusion, the rudning 
horse, when fattened, will still be fit for 
very useful purposes, though unqualified 
for a courser. 

No nation gives greater encouragements 
,to learning than we do ; yet, at the same 
time, none are so injudicious in the appli- 
cation. We seem to confer them with 
the sant}^ view that statesmen have been 
known* to grant employments at court. 
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rather a^ribes to*silence dian incentives 
to einulafioh. 

Upon this principle, all our magnificent 
endo^'mehts of colleges are erroneous ; 
and, at best, more frequently enrich the 
prudent than reward the ingenious. A 
lad whose passions are not strong enough 
in youth to^ mislead him from that path of 
science which his tutors, and not his incli- 
nations, have chalked out, by four or five 
years^ perseverance may probably obtain 
every advantage and honour his college 
can bestow. I forget whether the simile 
has been used before, but I would com- 
pare the man whose youth has been thus j 
passed in the tranquillity of dispassionate j 
prudence to liquors which never ferment, | 
and, consequently, continue always muddy. | 
Passions may raise a commotion in the | 
youthful breast, but they disturb only to 
refine it. However this be, mean talents 
are often rewarded in colleges with an easy 
subsistence. The candidates for prefer- 
ments of this kind often regard thdr 
admission as a patent for future indolence ; 
so that a life begun in studious labour is 
often continued in luxurious indolence. 

Among the universities abroad I have 
ever observed their riches and their learn- 
ing in a reciprocal proportion, their stu- 
pidity and pride increasing with their 
opulence. Happening once, in conver- 
sation with Gaubius of Leyden, to mention 
the college of Edinburgh, he began by 
complaining, that all the English students 
whi^ formerly came to his university, now 
went entirely there ; and the fact surprised 
him more, as Leyden was now as well as 
ever furnished with masters, excellent in 
their resjtective professions. He con- 
clu^edti by asking, if the professors of 
Edinburgh were rich? I replied, that 
the s, alary of a professor there seldom 
amounted to more than thirty pounds a 
year. - “ Poor men,” says he, " I heartily 
wish they were better provid^ for ; untU 
they become rich, we can have no expec- 
tation of English students at Leyden.” 

Premiums, also, proposed for literary 
excellehce, when given as encouragements 
to boys, may be useful ; but when desired 
as rewards to men, are certadnly misap- 
plied. We have sddom seen a perform 
ance of any great merit in conseqi^nce of 


I rewards proposed in this manner. Who 
has ever observed'a writer of any eminence 
a candidate in so precarious a contest? 
The man who knows the real value of his 
own genius will no more venture it upon 
an uncertainty, than he who knows the 
true use of a guinea will stake it with a 
sharper. 

Every encouragement given to stupidity, 
when known to be such, is also a negative 
insult upon genius. This appears in 
nothing more evident, than the undis- 
tinguished success of those who solicit 
subscriptions. When first brought into 
fashion, subscriptions were conferred upon 
the ingenious alone, or those who were 
reputed such. But at present we see 
them made a resource of indigence, and 
requested, not as rewards of merit, but as 
a relief of distress. If tradesmen happen 
to want skill in conducting their own busi- 
ness, yet they are able to write a book; 
if mechanics want money, or ladies shame, 
they write books and solicit subscriptions. 
Scarcely a morning passes, that proposals 
of this nature are not thrust into the half- 
opening doors of the rich, with, perhaps, 
a paltry petition, showing the author’s 
wants, but not his merits. I would not 
willingly prevent that pity which is due 
to indigence; but while the streams of 
liberality are thus diffused, they must, in 
the end, become proportionably shallow. 

What, then, are the proper encourage- 
ments of genius? I answer, subsistence 
and respect; for these are rewards con- 
genial to its nature. Every animal has an 
aliment peculiarly suited to its constitution. 
The heavy ox seeks nourishment from 
earth ; the light chameleon has been sup- 
posed to exist on air ; a sparer diet even 
than this will satisfy the man of true genius, 
for he makes a luxurious banquet upon 
ampty applause. It is this alone which 
has inspired all that ever was truly great 
and noble among us. It is, as Cicero finely 
calls it, the echo of virtue. Avarice is the 
passion of inferior natures — money the pay 
of the common herd. The author who 
drawij his quill merely to take a purse no 
more deserves success than he who ‘pre- 
sents a pistol. 

When the link between patronage and 
learning was Sntire, then all who deseiTcd 
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fame were in a capacity of attaining it. the applause of the judicious. mFot this, 
When the great Somers was at the helm, however, he must prepare befoif hand ; as 
patronage was fashionable among our those who have no idea of the ahhcully of 
nobility. The middle ranks of mankind, his employment will be apt to regard his 
who generally imitate the great, then inactivity as idleness; and not having a 
followed their example, and applauded notion of the pangs of uncomplying 
from fashion, if not from feeling. I h^ye thought in themselves, it is not to l)e 
heard an old poet of that glorious age say, expected they should have any desire of 
that a dinner with his lordship has procured rewarding it in othei-s. 
him invitations for the whole week follow- Voltaire has finely described the hard- 
ing ; that an airing in his patron’s chariot ships a man must encounter wlio writes 
has supplied him with a citizen’s coach on for the public. I need make no apology 
every future occasion. For who would for the length of the quotation : 
not be proud to entertain a man who kept “Your mte, my dear Lc Fevre, is too 
so much good company? strongly marked to permit your retiring. 

But this link now seems entirely broken. The bee must toil in making honey, the 
Since the days of a certain prime minister silkworm must spin, the philosopher must 
of inglorious memory, the learned have dissect them, and you are bom to sing 
been kept pretty much at a distance. A of their labours. You must be a poet 
jockey, or a laced player, supplies the and a scholar, even though your inch- 
place of the scholar, poet, or the man of nations should resist : nature is too strong 
virtue. Those conversations, once the for inclination. But hope not, my friend, 
result of wisdom, wit, and innocence, are to find tranquillity in the employment you 
now turned to humbler tojiics, little more are going to pursue. Tlie route of genius 
being expected from a companion than a is not less obstnicted with disappointment 
laced coat, a pliant bow, and an immo- , than that of ambition. 

derate friendship for a well-served | “If you have the misfortune not to excel 

table. in your profession asf a poet, repentance 

Wit, when neglected by the great, is must tinctur<^all your future enjoyments : 
generally despised by the vulgar. Those if you succeed, you make enemies. You 
who are unacquaint^ with the world are tread a narrow path : contempt on one 
apt to fancy the man of wit as leading a side, and haired on the other, are ready 
very agreeable life. They conclude, per- to seize you upon the slightest deviation, 
haps, that he is attended to with silent “But why must I be hated? you will 
admiration, and dictates to the rest of mpn- perhaps reply : why must I be persecuted 
kind with all the eloquence of conscious for having w ritten a pleasing poem, for 
superiority. Very different is his situation, having produced an applauded tragedy, 
He is called an author, and all know that or for otherwise instructhig or amusing 
an author is a thing only to be laughed j mankind or myself? 
at. His person, not his jest, becomes the “My dear friend, these very sueg^s^ 
mirth of the company. At his approach sliall render you miserable for life. Ect 
the most fat, unthinking face brightens into me suppose your performance has merit 
malicious meaning. Even aldermen laugh, let me suppose you have surmounted*the 
and revenge on him the ridicule which Tteasing employments of printing and pub- 
was lavished on their forefathers lishing, — how will you be able to lull the 

Etiam victis redit in prsecordia virtus, critics, who, like Cerberus, are posted at 

Victoresque cadunt. all the avenues of literature, and who 

It is, indeed, a reflection somewhat settle tlie merits of ev^ new peribrm- 
mortifying to the author who breaks Jiis ance? How, I say, will you be able to 
ranks, and singles out for public favour, iqake them open in your favour? There 
^ to think that he must combat»contcmpt are always three or four literary journals 
lJ)efore he can arrive at glory— that he in France, as many in Holland, eati 
miKt expect to have all the foejs of society supportii^ opposite interests. The book- 
united against him before he can hope for | sellets who ^ide these periodical cotnpi* 
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lations their account in being severe ; 
the authors employed by them have 
wretchedness to add to their natural 
malignity. The majority may be in your 
favour, but you may depend on being tom 
by the rest. Loaded with unmerited 
scurrility, perhaps you rei)ly ; they rejoin ; 
both plead at the bar of the public, and 
both are condemned to ridicule. 

“ But if you write for the stage, your 
case is still more worthy of compassion.' 
You are there to be judged by men whom 
the custom of the times has rendered 
contemptible. Irritated by their own in- 
feriority, they exert all their little tyranny 
upon you, revenging upon the author the 
insults they receive from the public. From 
such men, then, you are to expect your 
sentence. Supj)ose your piece admitted, 
acted ; one single ill-natured jest from the 
pit Is sufficient to cancel all your labours. 
But allowing that it succeeds, there are 
an hundred squibs flying all abroad to 
prove that it should not have succeeded. 
\’ou shall find your brightest scenes bur- 
lesqued by the ignorant ; and the learned, 
who know a little Greek, and nothing of 
their native language^ affect to despise you. 

“ But, perhaps, with a panting heart, 
you carry your piece before a woman of 
quality. She gives the labours of your 
brain to her maid to be cut into shreds for 
curling her hair ; while the laced footman, 
who carries the gaudy livery of luxuiy, 
insults your appearance, who bear the 
livery of indigence, « 

“ But granting your excellence has at 
last forced envy to confess that your works 
have soipe merit; this, then, is all the 
reward you c^n expect while living, IIow- 
evJSr, 'Tor this tribute of applause you 
must expect persecution. You will be 
reputed the author of scandal which you 
have never seen, of verses you despise, 
and of sentiments directly contrary to 
your own. In short, you must embark 
in some one party, or all parties will be 
against you. , 

“There are among us a number of 
learned societies, where a lady presides, 
whose wit begins to twinkle when the 
splendour of her beauty begins to decline. 
One or two men of learning compose her 
ministers of state. These must be flat- 


tered, or made enemies by being neglected. 
Thus, though you had the merit of all 
antiquity united in your person, you grow 
old in misery and disgrace. Every place 
designed for men of letters is filled up 
by men of intrigue. Some nobleman^s 
priyate tutor, some court flatterer, shall 
bear away the prize, and leave you to 
anguish and to disappointment.” 

Yet it were well if none but the dunces 
of society were combined to render the 
profession of an author ridiculous or 
unhappy. Men of the first eminence are 
often found to indulge this illiberal vein 
of raillery. Two contending writers often 
by the opposition of their wit render 
their profession contemptible in the eyes 
of ignorant persons, who should have 
been taught to admire. And yet, w^hat- 
ever the reader may think of himself, it 
is at least two to one but he is a greater 
blockhead than the most scribbling dunce 
he affects to despise. 

The poet’s poverty is a standing topic of 
contempt. His writing for bread is an 
unpardonable offence. Perhaps of all man- 
kind an author in these times is used most 
hardly. We keep him poor, and yet 
revile his poverty. Like angry parents 
who correct their children till they cry, 
and then correct them for crying, we 
reproach him for living by his wit, and 
yet allow him no other means to live. 

Plis taking refuge in garrets and cellars 
has of late been violently objected to him, 
and that by men who, I dare hope, are 
more apt to pity than insult his distress. 
Is poverty the writer’s fault ? No doubt 
he knows how to prefer a bottle of cham* 
pagne to the nectar of the neighbouring 
alehouse, or a venison pasty to a plate of 
potatoes. Want of delicacy is not m him, 
but in us, who deny him the opportunity 
|^)f making an elegant choice. 

Wit certainly is the property of those 
who have it, nor should we be displeased 
if it is the only property a man sometimes 
has. We must not underrate him who 
uses^it for subsistence, and flies from the 
ingratitude of the age even to a bookseller 
for redress# If the profession of an author 
is to be laughed at by the stupid, it is 
certainly better to be contemptibly rich 
than conteinptibly poor. For all the wit 
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that ever adorned the 'yuman mind will 
at present no more shield the author’s 
poverty from ridicule, than his high-topped 
gloves conceal the unavoidable omissions 
of his laundress. 

To be more serious: new fashions, 
follies, and vices make new monitors 
necessary in every age. An author may 
lie considered as a merciful substitute to 
the legislature. He acts, not by punishing 
crimes, but preventing them. However 
virtuous the present age, there may be 
still growing employment for ridicule or 
reproof, for persuasion or satire. If the 
author be therefore still so necessary 
among us, let us treat him with proper 
consideration as a child of the public, not 
a rent-charge on the community. And 
indeed a child of the public he is in all 
respects ; for while so well able to direct 
others, how incapable is he frequently 
found of guiding himself ! His simplicity 
exposes him to all the insidious approaches 
of cunning ; his sensibility to the slight- 
est invasions of contempt. Though pos- 
sessed of fortitude to stand unmoved the 
expected bursts of an earthquake, yet of 
feelings so exquisitely poignant as to 
agonize under the slightest disappoint- 
ment. Broken rest, tasteless meals, and 
causeless anxiety shorten his life, or render 
it unfit for active employment ; prolonged 
vigils and intense application still farther 
contract his span, and make his lime glide 
insensibly away. Let us not, then,^ggi-a- 
vate those natural inconveniences by neg- 
lect ; we have had sufficient instances of 
this kind already. Sale and Moore will 
suffice for one age at least. But they are 
dead, and their sorrows are over. The 
neglected author of the Persian Eclogues, 
which, however inaccurate, excel any in our 
language, is still alive. Happy if insensibly 
of ourneglect, not r«^/«^at our ingratitude. 
It is enough that the age has already pro- 
duced instances of men pressing foremost 
in the lists of fame, and worthy of better 
times ; schooled by continued adversity into 
an hatred of their kind, flying from thought 
to drunkenness, yielding to the* united 
pressure of labour, penury, find sorrow, 
sinking unheeded, without one friend to 
drop a tear on their unattenefed obsertuies, 
and indebted to charity for a grave. 


The author, when unpatronled by the 
great, has naturally recourse t« the book- 
seller. There cannot perhaps hi imagined 
a combination more prejudicial to taste 
than this. It is the interest of the one to 
allow as little for writing, and of the other 
to write as much as possi ble. Accord ingly, 
tedious compilations and periodical maga- 
zines are the result of their joint endea- 
vours. In these circumstances the author 
bids adieu to fame, writes for bread, and 
for that only imagination is seldom called 
in. He sits down to address the venal 
muse with the most phlegmatic apathy ; 
and, as we are told of the Russian, courts 
his mistress by falling asleep in her lap. 
His reputation never spreads in a wider 
circle than that of the trade, who generally 
value him, not for the fineness of his com- 
positions, but the quantity he works off 
in a given time. 

A long habit of writing for bread thus 
t^jms the ambition of every author at last 
into avarice. He finds that he has written 
many years, that the public are scarcely ac- 
quainted even with his name ; he despairs 
of applause, and tim^s to profit, which in- 
vites him. He finds^that money procures 
all those adwantages, that respect, and that 
ease which he vainly expected from fame. 
Ibus the man who, under the protection 
of the great, might have done honour to 
humanity, when only patronised by the 
bookseller becomes a thing little superior 
to the fellow ^ho works at the press. 

CHAPTER IX. 

Of the Marks of JAterary Decay in France 
and England. ^ • 

The faults already mentioned are igjich as 
learning is often found to flourish under ; 
but there is one of a much more dange- 
rous nature, which has begun to fix*itself 
among us, — I mean criticism, which may 
properly be called the natural destroyer 
of polite learning. We have seen that 
critics, or those whose only business is to 
write booKs upon other books, are always 
more numerous as learning is mflrc dif- 
jsfused ; and experience has shown that, 
instead of promoting its interest, which 
they profess to do, they generally injure 
it Tlds decay which criticism produces 
may be deplored, but can scarcely be 
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remediedl^ the man who writes against I instruct or amusy^ us. Though ill-nature 
the criticsjs obliged to add himself to the j is far from being wit, yet it is generally 
number. tOther depravations in the re- laughed at as such. The critic enjoys the 
public of letters, such as aifectation in triumph, and ascribes to his parts what is 
some popular writer, leading others into only due to his eflfrontery. I fire with 
vicious imitation j political struggles in indignation, when I see persons wholly 
the state ; a depravity of morals among d<Mrf:itute of education and genius indent 
the people ; ill-directed encouragement, I to the press, and thus turn book-makers, 
or no encouragement, from the great, — I adding to the sin of criticism the sin of 
these have been often found to co-operate | ignorance also ; whose trade is a bad one, 
in the decline of literature ; and it has and who are bad workmen in the trade, 
sometimes declined, as in modern Italy, When I consider those industrious men 
without them ; but an increase of criticism . as indebted to the works of others for a 
has always portended a decay. Of all precarious subsistence, when I see them 
misfortunes, therefore, in the common- coming down at stated intervals to rum- 
wealth of letters, this of judging from mage the bookseller’s counter for materials 
rule, and not from feeling, is the most to work upon, it raises a smile, though 
severe. At such a tribunal no work of mixed with pity. It reminds me of an 
original merit can please. Sublimity, if ' animal called by naturalists the soldier, 
carried to an exalted height, approaches “ This little creature,” says the historian, 
burlesque, and humour sinks into vulga- “ is passionately fond of a shell ; but not 
rity. The person who cannot feel may being supplied with one by nature, has 
ridicule both as such, and bring rules ^o recourse to the deserted shell of some 
corroborate his assertion. There is, m other. I have seen these harmless rep- 
short, no excellence in writing that such ! tiles,” continues he, “ come down once 
judges may not place among the neigh- ' a year from the mountains, rank and file, 
bouring defects. Rules render the reader cover the whole shore, and ply busily 
more difficult to be ^jleased, and abridge about, each in request of a shell to please 
the author’s power of pi easing. it. Nothing can be more amusing than 

If we turn to either country, we shall their industry upon this occasion. One 
perceive evident symptoms of this natural shell is too big, another too little \ they 
decay Ireginning to appear. Upon a enter and keep possession sometimes for 
moderate calculation, there seem to be a good while, until one is, at last, found 
as many volumes of criticism published entirely to please. When all are thus 
in those countries as of all other kinds properly equipped, they march up again 
of polite erudition unitedf Paris sends to the mountains, and live in their 
forth not less than four literary journals new acquisition till under a necessity of 
every month : the Annie littiraire and the changing.” 

Feuilie, by Fr^ron ; the Journal Etranger^ There is, indeed, scarcely an error of 

by the Chevalier d’ Arc ; and Le Mercure^ which our present writers are guilty that 
by' !Miirmontel. We have two literary does not arise from their opposing systems; 
reviews in London, with critical news- there is scarcely an error that criticism 
papets and magazines without number, c^not be brought to excuse. From this 
The compilers of these resemble the com- proceeds the affected security of our odes, 
moners of Rome ; they all for levelling the tuneless flow of our blank verse, the 
property, not by increasing their own, but pompous epithet, laboured diction, and 
by diminishing that of others. The man every other deviation from common sense, 
who has any good-nature in his'disposition which procures the poet the applause of 
must, however, be somewhat displeased the month : he is praised by all, read by 
to see distinguished reputations often the j a few, and soon forgotten, 
sport of ignorance, — to see, by one false There ntver was an unbeaten path 
pleasan^, the future peace of a worthy j brodden by the poet that the critic ffid 
man’s life disturbed, and this only be- j not endeavovr to reclaim him, by calling 
cause he has unsuccessfully attempted to | his attempt innovation. This might be 
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instanced in Dante, w]^o first followed 
nature, and was persecuted by the critics 
as long as he lived. Thus novelty, one 
of the greatest beauties in poetry, must 
be avoided, or the connoisseur be dis- 

leased. It is one of the chief privileges, 

owever, of genius, to fly from the Iwrd 
of imitators by some happy singularity; 
for, should he stand still, his heavy pur- 
suers will at length certainly come up, 
and fairly dispute the victory. 

The ingenious Mr. Hogarth used to 
assert, that every one except the connois- 
seur was a judge of painting. The same 
may be asserted of writing. The public, 
in general, set the whole piece in the 
proper point of view ; the critic lays his 
eye close to all its minuteness, and con- 
demns or approves in detail. And this 
may be the reason why so many writers 
at present are apt to appeal from the 
tribunal of criticism to that of the people. 

From a desire in the critic of grafting 
the spirit of ancient languages upon the 
English have proceeded of late several dis- 
agreeable instances of pedantry. Among 
the number 1 think we may reckon blank 
verse. Nothing but the greatest sublimity 
of subject can render such a measure 
pleasing; however, we now see it used 
upon the most trivial occasions. It 
has particularly found its way into our 
didactic poetiy, and is likely to bring 
that species of composition into disrepute, 
for which the English are deservedly 
famous. 

Those who are acquainted with writing 
know that our language runs almost natu- 
rally into blank verse. The writers of 
our novels, romances, and all of this class 
who have no notion of style, naturally 
hobble into this unharmonious measure. 
If rhymes, therefore, be more difficult, for 
that very reason I would have our poets 
write in rhyme. Such a restriction upon 
the thought of a good poet, often lifts and 
increases the vehemence of every senti- 
ment; for fancy, like a fountain, plays 
highest by diminishing the aperture.. But 
rhymes, it will be said, are a remjiant of 
monkish stupidity, an innovation upon 
the poetry of the ancients. They are but 
indifferently acquainted wjth antiquity 
who make the assertion. Rhymes are 


probably of older date than Either the 
; Greek or Latin dactyl and spondee. The 
I Celtic, which is allowed to t* the first 
• language spoken in Europe, has ever pre- 
! served them, as we may find in the Edda 
I of Iceland and the Irish carols, still sung 
among the original inhabitants of that 
I island. Olaus Wormius gives us some 
of the Teutonic poetry in this way ; and 
Pantoppidan, bishop of Bergen, some of 
the Norwegian. In short, this jingle of 
sounds is almost natural to mankind ; at 
least it is so to our language, if we may 
judge from many unsuccessful attempts 
to torow it off. 

1 should not have employed so much 
time in opposing this erroneous innova- 
tion, if it were not apt to introduce another 
in its train, — I mean, a disgusting solem- 
nity of manner into our poetry; and, 
as the prose writer has been ever found 
to follow the poet, it must consequently 
banish in both all that a^eeable trifling 
wmich, if I may so express it, often deceives 
us into instruction. The finest sentiment 
and the most weighty truth moy put on a 
pleasant face, and it is even virtuous to 
jest when serious advice must be disgust- 
ing. But, i|;stead of this, the most trifling 
performance among us now assumes all 
the didactic stiffness of wisdom. The 
most diminutive son of fame or of famine 
has his we and his his firstlies and his 
secondliesy as methodical as if bound in 
cow-hide and closed with clasps of brass. 
Were these Mbnthly Reviews and Maga- 
zines frothy, pert, or absurd, they might 
find soine pardon ; but to be dull and 
dronish is an encroachmez^ oi^the pre-^ 
rogative of a folio. These things should 
be considered as pills to purge melaiff;lf!)ly; 
they should be made up in our splenetic 
climate to be taken as physic, and zfot so 
as to be used when we take it. ^ 

However, by the power of one single 
monosyllable our critics have almost ^ot 
the victory over humour amongst us. 
Does the poet paint the absurdities of the 
vulgar ? then he is lew. Does he exaggerate 
.the features of folly to render it more 
thoroughly ridiculous? he is then very 
In short, they have proscribed the comic ‘ 
or satirical muse from every walk but high 
life, w'hich, though aboun&ng in fools as 
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well as Vie humblest station, is by no 
means sofiniitful in absurdity. Among 
well-bred (fools we may despise -much, but 
have little to laugh at; nature seems to 
present us with a universal blank of silk, 
ribbons, smiles, and whispers. Absurdity 
is the poet’s game, and good-breeding is 
the nice concealment of absurdities. The 
truth is, the critic generally mistakes 
humour for wit, which is a very different 
excellence. Wit raises human nature above 
its level ; humour acts a contrary part, and 
equally depresses it. To expect exalted 
humour is a contradiction in terms; and 
the critic, by demanding an impossibility 
from the comic poet, has, in effect, banished 
new comedy from the stage. But, to put 
the same thought in a different light, when 
an unexpected similitude in two objects 
strikes the imagination — in other words, 
when a thing is wittily expressed — all our 
pleasure turns into admiration of the artist 
who had fancy enough to draw the pictu^je. 
When a thing is humorously described, 
our burst of laughter proceeds from a very 
different cause : we compare the absurdity 
of the character represented with our own, 
and triumph in our Conscious superiority. 
No natural defect can be^^ cause of 
laughter, because it is a misfortune to 
which ourselves are liable. A defect of j 
this kind changes the passion into pity or | 
horror. We only laugn at those instances 
of moral absurdity, to which we are con- 
scious we ourselves are not liable. P'or 
instance, should I describe a man as 
wanting his nose, there is no humour in 
this, as it is an accident to which human 
nature is«subject, and may be any man’s 
case;^but should 1 represent this man 
wiffiout his nose as extremely curious in 
the choice of his snuff-box, we here see 
hinl feuilty of an absurdity of which we 
imagjne it impossible for ourselves to be 
guilty, and therefore applaud our own 
good sense on the comparison. Thus, 
then, the pleasure we receive from wit 
turns on the admiration of an<fther ; that 
which ‘we fe^l from humour centres in 
the admiration of ourselves. The poet,, 
therefore, must place the object he would 
have the subject of humour in a state of 
inferiority ; in other words, the subject of 
humour must be lew. 


The solemnit^f worn by many of our 
modem writers is, I fear, often the mask 
of dulness ; for certain it is, it seems to lit 
every author who pleases to put it on. 
By the complexion of many of our late 
publications one might be apt to cry out 
with Cicero, Civem^ mehercule^ non ^to 
esse qui his temporibns ridere possit, — “ On 
my conscience, I believe we have all forgot 
to laugh in these days.” Such writers 
probably make no distinction between 
what is praised and what is pleasing; 
between those commendations which the 
reader pays his own discernment, and those 
which are the genuine result of his sensa- 
tions. It were to be wished, therefore, 
that we no longer found pleasure with 
the inflated style that has for some years 
been looked upon as fine writing, and 
which every young writer is now obliged 
to adopt, if he chooses to be read. We 
should now dispense with loaded epithet 
and dressing up trifles with dignity. For, 
to use an obvious instance, it is not those 
who make the greatest noise with their 
wares in the streets that have most to 
sell. Let us, instead of writing finely, try 
to write naturally ; not hunt after lofty 
expressions to deliver mean ideas, nor be 
for ever gaj^ing, when we only mean to 
deliver a whisper. 

CHAPTER X. 

Of the Stage. 

Our theatre has been generally confessed 
to share in tliis geneim decline, though 
partaking of the show and decoration of 
the Italian opera, with the propriety and 
declamation of F rench performance. The 
stage also is more magnificent with us 
than any other in Europe, and the people 
p general fonder of theatrical entertain- 
ment. Yet still as our pleasures, as well 
as more important concerns, are generally 
managed by party, the stage has felt its 
influence. The managers, and all who 
espouse their side, are for decoration and 
ornament; the critic, and all who have 
studiecUFrench decorum, are for regularity 
and declam&tion. Thus it is almost im- 
possible to please both parties : and the 
poet, by attempting it, finds himself often 
incapable of pleasing either. If he intro- • 
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(luces stage pomp, the critic consigns his 
performance to the vulgar ; if he indulges 
in recital and simplicity, it is accused of 
insipidity or dry anectation. 

P^rom the nature, therefore, of our 
theatre, and the genius of our country, it 
is extremely difficult for a dramatic poet 
to please his audience. But happy would 
he be, were these the only difficulties he 
had to encounter ; there are many other 
more dangerous combinations against the 
little wit of the age. Our poet’s perform- 
ance must undergo a process truly chemi- 
cal before it is presented to the public. 
It must be tried in the manager’s fire, 
strained through a licenser, suffer from 
repeated corrections, till it may be a mere 
caput mortuum when it arrives before the 
public. 

The success, however, of pieces upon 
the stage would be of little moment, did 
it not influence the success of the same 
piece in the closet. Nay, I think it would 
be more for the interests of virtue, if stage 
performances were read, not acteci ; made 
rather our companions in the cabinet than 
on the theatre. While we are readers, 
every moral sentiment strikes us in all its 
beauty, but the love scenes are frigid, 
tawdry, and disgusting. When we are 
spectators, all the persuasives to vice re- 
ceive an aclditional lustre. The love scene 
is aggravated, the obscenity heightened, 
the best actors figure in the most de- 
bauched characters, while the parts of 
morality, as they are called, are thrown 
to some mouthing machine, who puts even 
virtue out of countenance by his wretched 
imitation. 

But whatever be the incentives to vice 
which are found at the theatre, public 
jdeasures are generally less guilty than 
solitary ones. To make our solitary sati% 
faction truly innocent, the actor is useful, 
as by his means the poet’s work makes its 
way from tlie stage to the closet ; for all 
must allow, that the reader receives more 
benefit by perusing a well-written play 
than by seeing it acted. , • 

But how is this rule inverted ^on our 
theatres at present ! Old pieces are re- 
vived, and scarcel); any new ones admitted. 
The actor is ever in our ^e^aand the poet 
-seldom permitted to appear; the public 
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are again obliged to ruminate|bver those 
hashes of absurdity, which wexf disgusting 
to our ancestors even in an age of igno- 
rance; and the stage, instead of serving 
the people, is made subservient to the 
interests of avarice. 

We seem to be pretty much in the situ- 
ation of tiavellers at a Scotch inn : vile 
entertainment is served up, complained of, 
and sent down ; up comes worse, and that 
also is changed ; and every change makes 
our wretched cheer more unsavoury. 
What must be done? only sit down con- 
tented, cry up all that comes before us, 
and admire even the absurdities of Shake- 
speare. 

Let the reader suspend his censure. I 
admire the beauties of this great father of 
our stage as much as they deserve, but 
could wish, for the honour of our country, 
and for his honour too, that many of his 
scenes were forgotten. A man blind of 
i ^e eye should always be painted in pro- 
file. Let the spectator who assists at any 
of these new revived pieces only ask him- 
self whether he woulcl approve such a per- 
formance if written ^y a modem poet. I 
fear he will find that much of his applause 
proceeds merely from the sound of a name, 
and an empty veneration for antiquity. 
In fact, the revival of those pieces of forced 
humour, far-fetched conceit, and unnatural 
hyperbole, which have been ascribed to 
Shakespeare, is rather gibbeting than 
raising a statu^ to his memory ; it is rather 
a trick of the actor, who thinks it safest 
acting in exaggerated characters, and who, 
by outstepping nature, chooses to exhibit 
the ridiculous autr/ of a hurlecfUin under 
the sanction of that venerable nam^ 

What strange vamped comedies, farcical 
I tragedies, or what shall I call them, speak- 
I ing pantomimes, have we not of late seen ! 
No matter what the play may be, itis the 
actor who draws an audience. He throws 
life into all ; all are in spirits and merry, 
in at one door and out at another: the. 
spectator, ^n a fool's paradise, knows not 
what all this means, till the last Ibt con- 
•eludes in matrimony. The piece pleases 
our critics, because it talks end English ; 
and it pleases the galleries, because it has 
ribaldrjr. True taste, or even common 
sense, ar^ out of the question. 
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'But grfet art must be sometimes used 
before thef can thus impose upon the pub- 
lic, To Hiis purpose a prologue written 
with some spirit generally precedes th^ 
iece, to inform us that it was composed 
y Shakespeare, or old Ben, or softiebody 
else who took them for his model. A face 
of iron could not have the assurance to 
avow dislike ; the theatre has its partisans 
who understand the force of combinations, 
trained up to vociferation, clapping of 
hands and clattering of sticks : and though 
a man might have strength sufficient to 
overcome a lion in single combat, he may 
run the risk of being devoured by an army 
of ants. 

I am not insensible that third nights are 
disagreeable drawbacks upon the annual 
profits of the stage. I am confident it is 
much more to the manager’s advantage to 
furbish up all the lumber which the good 
sense of our ancestors, but for his care, had 
consi^ed to oblivion. It is not with him, 
therefore, but with the public, I wouM 
expostulate ; they have a right to demand 
respect, and surely those newly revived 
plays are no instances of the manager’s 
deference. ^ 

I have been informed that po new play 
can be admitted upon our theatres unless 
the author chooses to wait some )rears, or, 
to use the phrase in fashion, till it comes 
to be played in turn. A poet thus can 
never expect to contract a familiarity with 
the stage, by which alone he can hope to 
succeed; nor can the most*signal success 
relieve immediate want. Our Saxon an- 
cestors had but one name for a wit and a 
witch. I>wilinot dispute the propriety of 
uniting those character then ; out the man 
whff, under the present discouragements, 
ventures to write for the stage, whatever 
claiid he may have to the appellation of a 
wit, ^t least he has no right to be called a 
comurer. 

From all that has been said upon the 
state of our theatre we may easily foresee 
whether it is likely to improve or decline ; 
and whether ihe neebom muse can bear 
to submit to those restrictions which ava-,| 
rice or power would impose. For the 
future, it is somewhat unlikdy that he 
whose labours are valuable^ or who knows 
their value, will turn to the stage for either 


fame or subsisteiipe, when he must at once 
flatter an actor and please an audience. 

CHAPTER XI. 

On Universities. 

iNaTEAD of losing myself in a subject of 
such extent, I shall only offer a few thoughts 
as they occur, and leave their connexion 
to the reader. 

We seem divided, whether an education 
formed by travelling or by a sedentary life 
be preferable. We see more of the world 
by tmvel, but more of human nature by 
remaining at home ; as, in an infirmary, 
the student who only attends to the dis- 
orders of a few patients is more likely to 
understand his profession, than he who 
Indiscriminately examines them all. 

A youth just landed at the Brille resem- 
bles a clown at a puppet-show ; carries his 
amazement from one miracle to another ; 
from this cabinet of curiosities to that 
collection of pictures: but wondering is 
not the way to grow wise. 

Whatever resolutions we set ourselves 
not to keep company with our countrymen 
abroad, we shall find them broken when 
once we leave home. Among strangers 
we consider ourselves as in a solitude, and 
it is but natural to desire society. 

In all the great towns of Europe there 
are to be found Englishmen residing, either 
from interest or choice. These generally 
lead a life of continued debauchery. Such 
are the countrymen a traveller is likely to 
meet with. 

This may be the reason why Englishmen 
are all thought to be mad or melancholy 
by the vulgar abroad. Their money is 
giddily and merrily spent among sharers 
of their own country; and when that is 
gone, of all nations the English bear worst 
mat disorder called the maladie du poche. 

Countries wear very different appear- 
ances to travellers ot different circum- 
stances. A man who is whirled throi^h 
Europe in a post-chaise, and the pilgrim 
who ,yiralks the grand tour on foot, will 
form v^ry different conclusions. 

To see Europe with advantage, a man 
should appear in various circumstances of 
fortune ; butgthe experiment would be too 
dangerous for young men. 
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There are many relative to othei 
countries which cspi be learned to more 
advantage at home i their laws and policies 
are among the number. 

The greatest advantages which result to 
-youth from travel \are an easy address, 
the shaking off national prejudices, *nd 
the finding nothing ridiculous in national 
peculiarities. 

The time spent in these acquisitions 
could have been more usefully employed 
at home. An education in a college seems 
therefore preferable. 

We attribute to universities either too 
much or too little. Some assert that they 
are the only proper places to advance 
learning; while others deny even their 
utility in forming an education. Both are 
erroneous. 

Learning is most advanced in populous 
cities, where chance often conspires with 
industry to promote it ; where the members 
of this large university, if I may so call it, 
catch manners as they rise ; study life, not 
logic, and have the world for correspon- 
dents. 

The greatest number of universities have 
ever been founded in times of the greatest 
ignorance. 

New improvements in learning are sel- 
dom adopted in colleges until admitted 
everywhere else. And this is right: we 
should always be cautious of teaching the 
rising generation uncertainties for truth. 
Thus, though the professors in universities 
have been too frequently found to oppose 
the advancement of learning, yet, when 
once established, they are the properest 
persons to diffuse it 

There is more knowledge to be acquired 
from one page of the volume of mankind, 
if the scholar only knows how to read, than 
in volumes of antiquity. We grow leamecL 
not wise, by too long continuance at 
ccdle^e. 

This points out the time in which we 
should leave the university. Perhaps the 
age of twenty-one, when at our universities 
the first degree is generally taken, is the 
proper period. I 

The universities of £uro]Se may be 
divided into three classes. Those upon 
the old scholastic establishm^t, where the 
pupils are immured, talk nothing but Latin, 


and support every day syllogi^cal dispu- 
tations in school philosophy. ^ ould not 
one be apt to ims^ne this wasithe proper 
education to make a man a fool? Such 
are the universities of Prague, Louvain, 
and Padua. The second is, where the 
pupils are under few restrictions, where 
all scholastic jargon is banished, where 
they take a dejgree when they think proper, 
and live not in the college, but the city. 
Such are Edinburgh, Leyden, Gottingen, 
Geneva. The third is a mixture of the two 
former, where the pupils are restrained, 
but not confined; where many, though 
not all, the absurdities of scholastic philo- 
sophy are suppressed, and where the first 
degree is taken after four years’ matricula- 
tion. Such are Oxford, Cambridge, and 
Dublin. 

As for the first class, their absurdities 
are too apparent to admit of a parallel. 
It is disputed which of the two last are 
more conducive to national improvement. 
^ Skill in the professions is acquired more 
by practice than study ; two or three years 
may be sufficient for learning their rudi- 
ments. The universities of Edinburgh, &c. 
grant a licence for practising them when 
the student^thinks proper, which our uni- 
versities refuse till after a residence of 
several years. 

The dignity of the professions may be 
supported by this dilatory proceeding ; but 
many men of learning are thus too long 
excluded from the lucrative advantages 
which superidl* skill has a right to expect. 

Those universities must certainly be 
most frequented, which promise to give in 
two years the advantages •which others 
will not under twelve. 

The man who has studied a proteSSion 
for three years, and practised it for nine 
more, will certainly know more df his 
business than he who has only stuc^ied it 
for twelve. 

The universities of Edinburgh, &c. must 
certainly be most proper for the study of 
those professions in whicli men choose to 
turn tneir learning to profit as soon as 
.possible. 

The universities of Oxford, See, are im- 
proper for this, since they keep the student 
from the world, which, after a certain time, 
is the oz^y true school of improvement 
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‘•When V degree in the professions can 
be taken q ily by men of independent for- 
tunes, the number of candidates in learn- 
ing is lessened, and, consequently, the 
advancement of learning retarded. 

This slowness of conferring degrees is a 
remnant of scholastic barbarity. Paris, 
Louvain, and those universities which still 
retain their ancient institutions, confer the 
doctor’s degree slower even than we. 

The statutes of every university should 
be considered as adapted to the laws of 
its respective government. Those should 
alter as these happen to fluctuate. 

Four years spent in the arts (as they 
are called in colleges) is perhaps laying 
too laborious a foundation : entering a 
profession without any previous acqui- 
sitions of this kind is building too bold a 
superstructure. 

'reaching by lecture, as at Edinburgh, 
may make men scholars if they think pro- 
per ; but instructing by examination, as nt 
Oxford, will make them so often againSt 
their inclination. 

Edinburgh only disposes the student to 
receive learning; Oxford often makes him 
actually learned. ^ 

In a word, were I poor, I fhould send 
my son to Leyden or Edinburgh, though 
the annual expense in each, particularly 
in the first, is very great Were I rich, 
I would send him to one of our own uni- 
versities. By an education received in the 


ing, whether on piortJs or nature, is, first 
rationally to explain,> and then produce 
the experiment. Tlie most instructive 
method is to show the experiment first ; 
curiosity is then excited, and attention 
awakened to every svlbsequent deduction. 
Hence it is evident, that in a well-formed 
education a course of history should ever 
precede a course of ethics. 

, The sons of our nobility are permitted 
to enjoy greater liberties in our universities 
than those of private men. I should blush 
to ask the men of learning and virtue who 
preside in our seminaries the reason of 
such a prejudicial distinction. Our youth 
should there be inspired with a love of 
philosophy; and the first maxim among 
philosophers is, That merit only makes 
distinction. 

Whence has proceeded the vain magni- 
ficence of expensive architecture in our 
colleges? Is it that men study to more 
advantage in a palace than in a cell ? One 
single performance of taste or genius con- 
fers more real honours on its parent uni- 
versity than all the labours of the chisel. 

Surely pride itself has dictated to the 
fellows of our colleges the absurd passion 
of being attended at meals, and on other 
public occasions, by those poor men who, 
willing to be scholars, come in upon some 
charitable foundation. It implies a con- 
tradiction, for men to be at once learning 
the liberal arts and at the same lime 


first, he has the best likelihood of living ; 
by that received in the latter, he has the 
best chance of becoming gre;it. ■ 

We have of late hea^ much of the | 
necessity \)f studying oratory. Vespasian 
was the first who paid professors of rhe- 
torft lor publicly instructing youth at 
Rome. However, those pedants never 
made an orator. 

Tl^e best orations that ever were spoken 
were pronounced in the parliaments of 
King Charles the First. These men never 
studied the rules of oratory. 

Mathematics are, perhaps, Hoo much 
studied at our universities. This seems a 
science to which the meanest intellects arej 
equal. I forget who it is that says, “All 
men might understand mathematics, if they 
would.'^ • 

The most methodical manner 9 f Icctur- 1 


ireaieo as slaves; ai unce siuuying irccuuiii 
and practising servitude. 

CHAPTER XII. 

The Conclusion. 

Every subject acquires an adventitious 
importance to him who considers it with 
application. He finds it more closely 
ifonnected with human happiness than the 
rest of mankind are apt to allow ; he sees 
consequences resulting from it which do 
not strike others with equal conviction; 
and still pursuing speculation beyond the 
bounds of reason, too frequently becomes 
ridiculously earnest in trifles or absurdity. 

It yrtl perhaps be incurring this impu- 
tation, to dbduce a universal degeneracy 
of manners from so slight an origin as the 
depravation c^f taste ; to assert that, as a 
nation grows dull, it sinks into debauchery. 
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Y et such, probably, iiyiy be the consequence 
of literary decay ; /r, n6t to stretch the 
thought beyond whs* it will bear, vice and 
stupidity are alwayjf mutually productive 
of each other. ' 

. Life, at the great^t and best, has been 
compared to a froward child, that mijst 
be humoured and played with till it falls 
asleep, and then all the care is over. Our 
few years are laboured away in varying its 
pleasures ; new amusements are pursued | 
with studious attention ; the most childish 
vanities are dignified with titles of import- 
ance ; and the proudest boast of the most 
aspiring philosopher is no more than that 
he provides his little playfellows the 
greatest pastime with the greatest inno- 
cence. 

Thus the mind, ever wandering after 
amusement, when abridged of hajjpiness 
on one part, endeavours to find it on 
another; when intellectual pleasures are 
disagreeable, those of sense will take the 
lead. The man who in this age is en- 
amoured of the tranquil joys of study and 
retirement may in the next, should learn- 
ing be fashionable no longer, feel an 
ambition of being foremost at a horse 
course ; or, if such could be the absurdity 
of the times, of being himself a jockey. 
Reason and appetite are therefore masters 
of our revels in turn; and as we incline 
to the one, or pursue the' other, wc rival 
angels or imitate the brutes. In the pur- 
suit of intellectual pleasures lies every 
virtue ; of sensual, every vice. 

It is this difference of i)ursuit which 
marks the morals and characters of man- 
kind; which lays the line between the 
enlightened philosopher and the half- 
taught citizen; between the civil citizen 
and illiterate peasant ; between the law- 
obeying peasant and the wandering savage 
of Africa, — an animal less mischievous, in^ 
deed, than the tiger, because endued with 


fewer powers of doing mischyef. The 
man, the nation, must therefor /be good, 
whose chiefest luxuries consistlin the re- 
finement of reason ; and reason can never 
be universally cultivated, unless guided by 
taste, which may be considered as the link 
between science and common sense, the 
medium through which learning should 
ever be seen by society. 

Taste will therefore often be a pro^^er 
standard, when others fail, to judge of a 
nation’s improvement or clcgciicracy in 
morals. We have often no permanent 
characteristics by which to compare the 
virtues or the vices of our ancestors with 
our owm. A generation may rise and pass 
away without leaving any traces of what 
it really was ; and all complaints of onr 
deterioration may be only topics of decla- 
mation, or the cavillings of disajqmint- 
ment: but in taste we have standing 
evidence ; w'c can with precision com]:)aie 
the literary performances of our fathers 
^th our own, and from their excellence 
or defects determine the moral, as well as 
the literary, merits of either. 

If, then, there ever comes a time when 
taste is so far depr/fved among ns that 
critics shall load every work of genius with 
unnecessary* comment, and quarter their 
empty j>crformances with the siiVjslantial 
merits of an author, both for subsislei.ce 
and applause ; if there comes a time wl .eu 
censure shall speak in storms, but praise 
l)e whispered in the breeze, while real 
excellence often finds shipwreck in either ; 
if there be a time when the muse shall 
seldom be heard, except in plaintive elegy, 
as if she wept her owm decline, )yhile lazy 
compilations supply the place of original 
thinking; should there ever be a 
lime, may succeeding critics, both for the 
honour of our morals, as well as our 
learning, say that such a ])eriod bears no 
resemblance to the present age ! 


END OF AN INQUIRY INTO PRESENT STATE OF POLITE LEARNING, 
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THE LIFE OF LORD BOLINGBROKE. 


There are some characters that seem 
formed by nature to take delight in strug- 
gling with opposition, and whose most 
agreeable hours are passed in storms of 
their own creating. The subject of the 
present sketch was i)erhaps, of all others, 
the most indefatigable in raising himself 
enemies, to show his power in subduing 
them ; and w'as not less employed in im- 
proving his superior talents, than in finding 
objects on which to exercise their activity. 
His life was spent in a continual conflict 
of politics ; and, as if that was too short 
for the combat, he has left his memory as 
a subject of lasting contention. 

It is, indeed, no easy matter to preserve 
an acknowledged imi)artiality in talking of 
a man so differently regarded on account 
‘ his poi‘ 

])rinciples. Those whom his politics may 
please will be sure to condemn him for 
Iiis religion ; and, on the contrary, those 
most strongly attached to his theological 
opinions are the most likely to decry his 
politics. On whatever side he is regafded, 
he is sure to have oi)posers ; and this was 
perhaps what he most desired, having, 
from nature, a mind better pleased with 
the struggle than the victory. 

Henry St. John, Lord Viscount Boling- 
broke, was bom in the year 1672, at 
Battersea, in Surrey, at a scat that had 
been in the possession of his ancestors 
for ages before. His family was of the 
first rank, equally conspicuous for its 
antiquity, dignity, and large possessions.* 
It is found to trace its original as hi^h 
as Adam dc Port, Baron of Basing, in 
Hampshire, before the Conquest ; and in 
a succession of ages to have produced 
warriors, patriots, and statesmen, some of 
whom were conspicuous for their 
and others for their defending^the rights 
the people. His grandfather, Sir 
rValter St. John, of Battersea, marrying 
me of the daughters of Lord (Shief Justice 


St. John, who, as all know, was strongly 
attached to the republican party, Henry, 
the subject of the present memoir, was 
brought up in his family, and, conse- 
quently, imbibed the first principles of 
his education amongst the dissenters. At 
that time Daniel Burgess, a fanatic of a 
very peculiar kind, being at once pos- 
sessed of zeal and humour, and as well 
known for the archness of his conceits as 
the furious obstinacy of his principles, was 
confessor in the presbyterian way to his 
grandmother, and was aj^pointed to direct 
our author’s first studies. Nothing is so 
ajft to disgust a feeling mind as mistaken 
z^l ; and, perhaps, the absurdity of the 
first lectures he received might have given 
him that contempt for all religions which 
he might liave justly conceived against 
one. Indeed, no task can be more mor- 
tifying than w'hat he was condemned to 
undergo. ‘*1 was obliged,” says he, in 
one place, “ while yet a boy, to read over 
the commentaries of Dr. Manton, whose 
pride it was to have made a hundred 
and nineteen sermons on the hundred and 
nineteenth psalm,” Dr. Manton and his 
sermons w'ere »ot likely to prevail much 
on one who was, perhaps, the most shaip- 
sighted in the world at discovering the 
absurdities of others, however Ijje might 
have been guilty of establishing many of 
his own. 

But these dreary institutions were of no 
very long continuance; as soon as it .was 
fit to take him out of the hands of the 
women, he was sent to Eton School, ‘and 
removed thence to Christ Church College 
in Oxford. His genius and understanding 
were seen .and admired in both these 
seminaries, but his love of pleasu^ had 
so much the ascendancy, that he seemed 
dbntented rather with the consciousness 
of his own great powers than their exer- 
tion. However, his. friends, and those 
who knew him most intimately, were 
• oa 
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thoroughly sensible of the extent of his^ 
mind; aid when he left the university,* 
he was considered as one who had the 
fairest opportunity of making a shining 
figure in active life. 

Nature seemed not less kind to him 
in her external embellishments than in 
adorning his mind. With the graces of 
a handsome person, and a face in which 
dignity was happily blended with sweet- 
ness, he had a manner of address that was 
very engaging. Ills vivacity was always 
awake, his apprehension was quick, his 
wit refined, and his memory amazing; 
his subtlety in thinking and reasoning | 
was profound ; and all these talents were 
adorned with an elocution that was irre- 
sistible. 

To the assemblage of so many gifts 
from nature it was expected that art 
would soon give her finishing hand, and 
that a youth begun in excellence, would 
soon arrive at perfection : but such is the 
perverseness of human nature, that an aj^e 
which should have been employed in the 
acquisition of knowledge was dissipated 
in pleasure; and instead of aiming to 
excel in praiseworthy pursuits, Boling- 
broke seemed more ambitious of being 
thought the greatest rake about town. 
This period might have been compared 
to that of fermentation in liquors, which 
grow muddy before they brighten ; but it 
must also be confessed, that those liquors 
which never ferment arc seldom clear. 
In this state of disorder h«. was not with- 
out his lucid intervals; and even while 
he was noted for keeping Miss Gumley, 
the most expensive prostitute in the king- 
dom, and bearing the greatest quantity 
of* „Inc without intoxication, he even 
then despised his paltry ambition. “ The 
love of study,” says he, “and desire of 
knowledge, were what I felt all my life : 
and though my genius, unlike the demon 
of Socrates, whispered so softly, that very 
often I heard him not in the hurry of those 
passions with which I was transported, 
yet some calmer hours there were, and in 
them I hearkened to him.” These sacred 
admonitions were indeed very few, since 
his excesses are remembered to this very 
day. I have spoken to an old m^n, who 
assured me, that he saw him and one of 


his companions rui^- naked through the 
Park in a fit orintoK'ication ; but then it 
was a time when p/iblic decency might 
be transgressed with less danger than at 
present. 

During this period^ as all his attachments 
w§y*e to pleasure; so his studies only seemed 
to lean that way. His first attempts were 
in poetiy, in which he discovers more wit 
than taste, more labour than harmony in 
his versification. We have a copy of his 
verses prefixed to Dryden’s Virgil, com- 
plimenting the poet, and praising his 
translation. We have another, not so 
well known, prefixed to a French work, 
published in Holland, by the Chevalier de 
St. Hyacinth, entitled “ Le Chef-d’otmvre 
d’un Inconnu.” This performance is 
a humorous piece of criticism upon a 
miserable old ballad; and Bolingbroke’s 
compliment, though written in Knglish, 
is -printed in Greek characters, so that at 
the first glance it may deceive the eye, 
and be mistaken for real Greek. There 
arc two or three things more of his com- 
position, which have appeared since his 
death, but which do honour neither to 
his parts nor memory. 

In this mad career of pleasure he 
continued for some time ; but at length, 
in 1700, when he arrived .at the twenty- 
eighth year of his age, he began to dislike 
his method of living, and to find that 
sensual plccasure alone was not sufficient 
to make the happiness of a reasonable 
creature. He therefore made his first 
effort to break from his state of infatu- 
ation by marrying the daughter and co- 
heiress of Sir Henry Winchescomb, a 
descendant from the famous Jack of 
Newbury, who, though but a clothier in 
the reign of Henry VIII., was able to 
entertain, the king and all his retinue in 
the most splendid manner. This lady 
was possessed of a fortune exceeding forty 
thousand pounds, and was not deficient 
in mental accomplishments ; but whether 
he was not yet fully satiated with his 
former pleasures, or whether her temper 
was i^Dt conformable to his own, it is 
certain they were far from living happily 
together. After cohabiting for some time , 
together, th^ parted by mutual consent, 
both equally displeased, — ^he complaining 
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of the obstinacy of hd* temper, she of the 
shamelessness of hiy infidelity. A great 
part of her fortune »me time after, upon 
his attainder, was jfiven her back; but 
as her family estatle were settled upon 
him, he enjoyed th^ after her death, 
upon the reversal of his attainder. 

Having taken a resolution to quit tne 
allurements of pleasure for the stronger 
attractions of ambition, soon after his 
marriage he procured a seat in the House 
of Commons, being elected for the borough 
of Wotton-liasset in Wiltshire, his father 
having served several times for the same 
place. Besides his natural endowments 
and his large fortune, he had other very 
considerable advantages that gave him 
weight in the senate, and seconded his 
views of jireferment. His grandfather, 
Sir Walter St John, was still alive; and 
that gentleman’s interest was so great in 
his own county of Wilts, that he repre- 
sented it in two l*arl laments in a former 
reign. His father also was then the repre- 
sentative for the same; and the interest 
of his wife’s family in the House w’as very 
extensive. Thus Bolingbrokc took his 
seat with many accidental helps ; but Iks 
chief and great resource lay in his own 
extensive aliilities. 

At that time the Whig and the Tory 
arties were strongly opposed in the 
louse, and pretty nearly balanced. Tn 
the latter years of King William, the 
Tories, who, from every motive, were 
opposed to the court, had been gaining 
popularity, and now began to make a 
public stand against their competitors. 
Rol)ert Harley, afterwards Earl of Oxford, 
a stanch and confirmed Tory, was, in the 
year 1700, chosen Speaker of the House 
of Commons, and was continued in the 
same upon the accession of Queen Anne, | 
the year ensuing. Bolingbrokc had all*| 
along been bred up, as was before ob- 
served, among the dissenters, his friends 
leaned to that persuasion, and all his 
connexions were in the Whig interest. | 
However, cither from principle or from I 
perceiving the Tory party to bi| fhen 
gaining ground, while the Whigs were 
declining, he soon changed his connexions, 
and joined himself to Harlev, for whom 
he then had the greatest esteem ; nor did 


I he bring him his vote alone,, but his 
opinion, which, even before tie end of 
his first session, he rendered very con- 
siderable, the House perceiving even in so 
young a speaker the greatest eloquence 
united with the profoundest discernment. 
The year following he wns again chosen 
anew for the same borough, and perse- 
vered in his former attachments, by which 
he gained such an authority and influence 
in the House, that it was thought proper 
to reward his merit ; and on the 10th of 
April, 1704, he was appointed Secretary 
at. War and of the Marine, his friend 
Harley having a little before been made 
Secretary of State. 

The Toiy party being thus established 
in power, it may easily be supposed that 
every method would be used to depress 
the Whig interest, and to prevent it from 
rising ; yet so much justice was done even 
to merit in an enemy, that the Duke of 
Marlborough, who might be considered 
aifet the head of the o])posite party, was 
supplied with all tlie inxessaries for carry- 
ing on the war in Handers with vigour : 
and it is remarkable, that the greatest 
events of his campaigif, such as the battles 
of Blenheim and Ramilies, and sevc^ 
glorious atteinpts made the Didte to 
shorten the war by some decisive ect^^ ^ 
fell out while Bolingbroke was SecRitaly :' 
at War. In fact, he was a sincere admirer 
of that great general, and avowed it upon 
all occasions to the last moment of his 
life : he knew diis faults, he admired his 
virtues, and had the boast of being instru- 
mental in giving lustre to those triumphs 
by which his own power Wa^in t^nianner 
overthrown. 

As the affairs of the nation wereHben 
in as fluctuating a state as at present, 
Harley, after maintaining the lead* for 
above three years, was in his turn obliged 
to submit to the Whigs, who once more 
became the prevailing party, and he was 
compelled to resign the seals. The friend- 
ship between him and Bolingbroke seemed 
at this time to have been sincere a^d dis- 
interested; for the latter chose to follow 
flis fortune, and the next day resigned 
his employments in the administration, 
following his friend’s example, and set- 
ting an example at once of integrity and 
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moderation. As an instance of this, when his 
coadjutorf', the Tories, were for carrying 
a violent (measure in the House of Com- 
mons, in order to bring the Princess Sophia 
into England, Bolingbroke so artfully op- 
posed it, that it dropped without a debate. 
For this his moderation was praised, but 
perhajas at the expense of his sagacity. 

For some time the Whigs seemed to | 
have gained a complete triumph, and 
upon the election of a new Parliament, in' 
the year 170S, Bolingbroke was not re- 
turned. The interval which followed, of 
above two years, he emjiloyed in the | 
severest study ; and this recluse period he 
ever after used to consider as the most 
active and serviceable of his whole life. 
But his retirement was soon interrupted 
by the prevailing of his party once more; 
for the Whig Parliament being dissolved 
in the year 1710, he was again chosen; 
and Harley being made Chancellor and 
Under Treasurer of the Exchequer, the im- 
portant post of Secretary of State Wxs 
given to our author, in which he discovered 
a degree of genius and assiduity, that | 
perhaps have never been known to be ' 
united in one person to the same degree. 

The English annals scarcely produce a 
more trying juncture, or that required .such 
various abil ities to regulate. He was then 
placed in a sphere where he was obliged 
to conduct the machine of state, struggling 
with a thousand various calamities ; a des- 
perate enraged party, whose characteristic 
It has ever been to bear nene in power but 
themselves ; a war conducted by an able 
general, his professed opponent, and whose 
victories, only tended to render him every 
day more formidable; a foreign enemy, 
pofoiBsed of endless resources, and seem- 
ing to gather strength from every defeat ; 
an insidious alliance, that wanted only to 
gain the advantage of victory, without con- 
tributing to the expenses of the combat ; 
a weak, declining mistress, that was led by 
every report, and seemed ready to listen 
to whatever was said against, him ; still 
more, a gloomy, indolent, and suspicious 
colleague, that envied his power, and hated 
him for his abilities : these were a part Oi I 
the difficulties that Bolingbroke had to ' 
struggle with in office, and und^ whieffi 
he was to conduct the treaty of peace of 


I Utrecht, which wig considered as one 
I of the most coriplicMed negotiations that 
I history can afford, ^fcut nothing seemed 
! too great for his aq lities and industry : 
he set himself to t^e undertaking with 
spirit ; he began to J)ave the way to the^, 
int,ended treaty by making the people dis- 
contented at the continuance of the war ; 
for this purpose he employed himself 
in drawing up accurate computations of 
the numbers of our own men, and that of 
foreigners, employed in its destructive pro- 
gress. He even wrote in the Examiners 
and other periodical papers of the times, 
showing how much of the burden rested 
upon England, and how little was sustained 
by those who falsely boasted their alliance. 
By these means, and after much debate 
in the House of Commons, the Queen 
received a petition from Parliament, show- 
ing the hardships the allies had put upon 
England in carrying on this war, and 
consequently how necessary it was to apply 
relief to so ill-judged a connexion. It may 
be easily supposed that the Dutch, against 
whom this petition was chiefly levelled, 
did all that was in their power to oj)pose 
it ; many of the foreign courts also, with 
whom he had any transactions, were con- 
tinually at work to defeat the minister’s 
intentions. Memorial was delivered after 
memorial; the people of England, the 
Parliament, and all Europe were made ac- 
quainted with the injustice and the dangers 
of such a proceeding : however, Boling- 
broke went on with steadiness and reso- 
lution; and although the attacks of his 
enemies at home might have been deemed 
sufficient to employ his attention, yet he 
was obliged, at the same time that he 
furnished materials to the press in London, 
to furnish instructions to all our ministers 
and ambassadors abroad, who would do 
•hothing but in pursuance of his directions. 
As an orator in the senate, he exerted all 
his eloquence: he stated all the great points 
that were brought before the House ; he 
answered the objections that were made 
by the leaders of the opposition; and 
all fchi$ with such success, that even his 
enemies, while they opposed his power, 
acknowledged his abilities. Indeed, such 
were the difficulties he had to encounter, 
that we findPhim acknowledging himself, 
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some years after, that jhe never looked back 
on this great event, p^(sse<?as it was, without | 
a secret emotion ofynind, when he com- j 
pared the vastness cf the undertaking and j 
the importance of jthe success with the 
means employed toyjring it about, and 
with those which were employed to fr^us- ! 
tratc bis intentions. 

While he was thus industriously em- j 
ployed, he was not without the rewards 
that deserved to follow such abilities, 
joined to so much assiduity. In July 1712, 
he was created Bartm St. John of l.idyard- 
Tregoze in Wiltshire and Viscount Boling- 
broke ; by the last of which titles he is now 
generally known, and is likely to be talked 
of by posterity : he was also the same year j 
api)ointed Lord Lieutenant of the county : 
of Essex. By the titles of Tregoze and 
Bolingbrokc he united the honours of 
the elder and younger branch of his family ; 
and thus transmitted into one channel the ‘ 
opposing interests of two races, that had • 
been distinguished, one for their loyalty i 
to King Charles I., the other for their j 
attachment to the Parliament that opposed 
him. Tt was afterwards his boast, that 
he steered clear of the extremes for which 
his ancestors had been distinguished, 
having kept the spirit of the one, and 
acknowledged the subordination that dis- 
tinguished the other. 

Bolingbroke being thus raised very near 
the summit of power, began to perceive 
more clearly the defects of him who was 
placed there. lie now began to find that 
Lord Oxford, whose party he had followed, 
and whose person he had esteemed, was 
by no means so able or so industrious as 
he supposed him to be. He now began 
from his heart to renounce the friendship 
which he once had for his coadjutor; 
he began to imagine him treacherous, 
mean, indolent, and invidious; he eve# 
began to ascribe his own promotion to 
Oxford’s hatred, and to sui)pose that he 
was sent up to the House ol Lords only 
to render him contemptible. These sus- 
picions were partly true, and partly sug- 
gested by Bolingbroke’s own an|bition: 
being sensible of his own suparior import- 
ance and capacity, he could not bear to 
see another take the lead in public affairs, 
when he knew they owed their chief suc- 


cess to his own management. Whatever 
might have been his motives, whether of 
contempt, haired, or ambition, rt is certain 
an irreconcilable breach began between 
these two leaders of their party; their 
mutual hatred was so great, that even their 
own common interest, the vigour of their 
negotiations, and the safety of their friends 
were entirely sacrificed to it. It was in 
vain that Swift, who was admitted into 
their councils, urged the unreasonable 
impropriety of their disputes ; that while 
they were thus at variance within the 
walls, the enemy were making irreparable 
breaches without. Bolingbroke’s antipathy 
was so great, that even success would have 
been hateful to him, if Lord Oxford were 
to be a partner. He abhorred him to that 
degree, that he could not bear to be joined 
with him in any case ; and even some time 
after, when the lives of both were aimed at, 
he could not think of concerting measures 
with him for their mutual safety, preferring 
ei^en death itself to the appearance of a 
temporary friendship. 

Nothing could have been more weak 
and injudicious than their mutual ani- 
mosities at this juncture ; and it may be 
! asserted with truth, that men who were 
I unable to sifjjpress or conceal their resent- 
j ments upon such a trying occasion were 
I unfit to take the lead in any measures, be 
; their industry or their abilities ever so 
great. In fact, their dissensions were soon 
. found to involve not only them, but their 
party in utter»ruin: their hopes had for 
• some time been declining, the Whigs were 
daily gaining ground, and the Queen’s 
death soon after totally destroyed all their 
schemes with their power. * 

Upon the accession of George I. lMh. the 
throne, danger began to threaten the late 
ministry on every side : whether they had 
really intentions of bringing in the Pre- 
tender, or whether the Whigs made it a 
pretext for destroying them, is uncertain ; 
but the King very soon began to show that 
they were, to expect neither favour nor 
mercy at his hands. Upon his J^nding 
at Greenwich, when the court came to 
Vait upon him, and Lord Oxford among 
the number, he<studiously avoided taking 
any notice of him, and testified his resent- 
ment by the caresses he bestowed upon 
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.the members of the opposite faction. 
A regency had been some time before 
appointed to govern the kingdom, and 
Addison was made secretary. Boling- 
broke still maintained his place of State 
Secretary, but subject to the contempt of 
the great and the insults of the mean. 
The first step taken by them to mortify 
him was to order all letters and packets 
directed to the Secretary of State to be 
sent to Mr. Addison ; so that Bolingbroke' 
was in fact removed from his office, that 
is, the execution of it, in two days after 
the Queen’s death. But this was not the 
worst ; for his mortifications were conti- 
nually heightened by the daily humiliation 
of waiting at the door of the apartment 
where the regency sat, with a bag in his 
hand, and being all the time, as it were, 
exposed to the insolence of those who 
were tempted by their natural malevolence, 
or who expected to make their court to 
these in power by abusing him. 

Upon this sudden turn of fortune, wh%s» 
the seals were taken from him, he went 
into the country; and having received a 
message from court to be present when 
the seal was taken from the door of the 
Secretary’s office, he excused l\imself, alleg- 
ing that so trifling a ceremony might as 
well be performed by one of the under 
secretaries, but at the same time requested 
the honour of kissing the King’s hand, to 
whom he testified the utmost submission. 
This request, however, was rejected with 
disdain; the King had been taught to 
regard him as an enemy, and threw him- 
self entirely on the Whigs for safety and 
protect i(vi. 

The new Parliament, mostly composed 
of Whigs, met the 17 th of March, and in 
the King’s speech from the throne many 
infiaining hints were given, and many 
methods of violence chalked out to the 
two “Houses. “ The first steps ” (says 
Lord Bolingbroke, speaking on this occa- 
sion) “ in both were perfectly answerable ; 
and, to the shame of the peerage be it 
spoken: I saw at that time several lords 
concur to condemn in one general vote^ 
all that they had approved in a former 
Parliament by many parti^lar resolutions. 
Among several bloody resolutions pro- 
posed and agitated at &is time, the reso- 
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lution of impeaching me of high treason 
was taken, and Ttook^that of leaving Eng- 
land, not in a panic terror, improved by 
the artifices of the Dilke of Marlborough, 
whom I knew even ft that time too well 
to act by his advb^e or information in- 
aay case, but on such grounds as the pro- 
ceedings which soon followed sufficiently 
justified, and such as I have never repented 
building upon. Those who blamed it in 
the first heat were soon after obliged to 
change their language; for what other 
resolution could 1 take ? The method of 
prosecution designed against me would 
have put me out of a condition immedi- 
ately to act for myself, or to seiwe those 
who were less exposed than me, but who 
were, however, in danger. On the other 
hand, how few were there on whose assist- 
ance I could depend, or to whom I would 
even in these circumstances be obliged ? 
The ferment in the nation was wrought 
up to a considerable height; but there 
was at that time no reason to expect that 
it could influence the proceedings in Par- 
liament, in favour of those who should he 
accused ; left to its own movement, it was 
much more proper to quicken than slacken 
the prosecutions; and who was there to 
guide its motions ? The Tories, who had 
been true to one another to the last, were 
a handful, and no great vigour could be 
expected from them; the Whimsicals, 
disappointed of the figure which they 
hoped to make, began indeed to join their 
old friends. (3ne of the principal among 
them, namely, the Earl of Anglesea, was 
so very good as to confess to me, that if 
the court had called the servants of the 
I late Queen to account, and;Stopped there, 
he must have considered himself as a 
judge, and acted according to his con- 
science on what should have appeared to 
Siim ; but that war had been declared to 
the whole Tory party, and that now the 
state of things was altered. This discourse 
needed no commentary, and proved to 
me that I had never err^ in the judgment 
I m^de of this set of men. Could I then 
resol vep to be obliged to them, or to suffer 
with OxfoAl? As much as 1 still was 
heated by the disputes in which I had 
been all mg life engaged against the 
Whigs, I would sooner have chosen to 
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owe my security to their indulgence than 
to the assistance of tlie Whimsicals; but 
1 thought banishment, with all her train 
of evils, preferable to either.” 

Such was the mi^serable situation to 
, which he was reducea upon this occasion ; 
'of all the number of his former flatterers 
and dependants, scarcely was one found 
remaining. Every hour brought fresh 
reports of his alarming situation and the 
dangers which threatened him and his 
j)arty on all sides. Prior, who had been 
employed in negotiating the treaty of 
Utrecht, was come over to Dover, and 
promised to reveal all he knew. The 
Duke of Marlborough planted his creatures 
round his lordship, who artfully endea- 
voured to increase the danger ; and an 
impeachment was actually preparing, in 
vhich he was accused of high treason. 
It argued, therefore, no great degree of 
timidity in his lordship to take the first 
opportunity to withdraw from danger, and 
to suffer the first boilings of popular ani- 
mosity to quench tlie flame that had been 
raised against him; accordingly, having 
made a gallant show of despising the ma- 
chinations against him, having appeared 
in a very unconcerned manner at the play- 
house in Drury Lane, and having bespoke 
another play for the night ensuing — ^liaving 
subscribed to a new opera that was to 
be acted some time after, and talking of 
making an elaborate defence, — he went 
off that same night in disguise to Dover, 
as a servant to Le Vigne, a messenger 
belonging to the French king; and there 
one William Morgan, who had been a 
captain in General Hill’s regiment of dra- 
goons, hired a vessel, and carried him over 
to Calais, where the governor attended 
him in his coach, and carried him to his 
house with all possible distinction. 

The news of Lord Bolingbroke’s fligl?t 
was soon known over the whole town; 
and the next day a letter from him to I.ord 
Lansdowne was handed about in print, to 
the following effect : 

r “My Lord, — I left the towi| so ab- 
ruptly, that I had no time to-iake leave of 
you or any of my friends. Y ou will excuse 
me when you know that I had certain 
and repeated informations, p-qm some who 


are in the secret of affairs, that a resolution 
was taken, by those who have power to 
execute it, to pursue me to the scaffold. 
My blood was to have been the cement of 
a new alliance, nor could my innocence 
be any security, after it had once been 
demanded from abroad, and resolved on 
at home, that it was necessary to cut me 
off. Had there been the least reason to 
hope for a fair and open trial, after having 
been already prejudged unheard by the 
two Houses of Parliament, 1 should not 
have declined the strictest examination. 
I challenge the most inveterate of my 
enemies to produce any one instance of a 
criminal correspondence, or the least cor- 
ruption of any part of the administration 
in which I was concerned. If my zeal 
for the honour and dignity of my royal 
mistress and the true interest of my 
country have anywhere transported me to 
let slip a warm or unguarded expression, 
I hope the most favourable inter])retation 
^11 Ije put u]wn it. It is a comfort that 
will remain with me in all my misfortunes, 
that I served her Majesty faithfully and 
dutifully, in that especially which she had 
most at heart, relieving her people from 
a bloody and expensive war, and that I 
have also bten too much an Englishman, 
to sacrifice the interests of my country to 
any foreign ally; and it is for this crime 
only that I am now driven from thence. 
You shall hear more at large from me 
shortly. Yours,” &c. 

• 

No sooner was it universally known that 
he was retired to F ranee, than his flight was 
construed into a proof of his jjuill ; and 
his enemies accordingly self about driving 
on his impeachment with redoubhici ala- 
crity. Mr., afterwards Sir Robert Walpole, 
who had suffered a good deal 1^ his 
attachment to the Whig interest during 
the former reign, now undertook to- bring 
in and conduct the charge against him in 
the House of Commons, liis impeach- 
ment convsted of six articles, which Wal- 
pole read to the House, in substance as 
follows : First, That whereas tne Lord 

Bolingbroke had assured the Dutch minis- 
ters that the ^ueen his mistress would 
make qo peace but in concert with them, 
yet he had sent Mr. Prior to France that 
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same year, with proposals for a treaty of all resources for the future. In this de- 
peace with that monarch, without the con- pressed situation*he began to listen to some 
sent of the allies. Secondly, That he proposals which were made by the Pre- 
advised and promoted the making a sepa- tender, who was then residing at Barr, in 
rate treaty of convention with France, France, and who was (desirous of admitting 
which was signed in September. Thirdly, Bolingbroke into hi^ secret councils. A 
That he disclosed to M. Mesnager, the proposal of this nature had been made him 
French minister at London, this conven- shortly after his arrival at Paris, and l^efore 
tion, which was the preliminary instruc- his attainder at home ; but while he had 
tions to her Majesty’s Plenipotentiaries at yet any hopes of succeeding in England, 
Utrecht. Fourthly, That her Majesty’s he absolutely refused, and made the best 
final instructions to her Plenipotentiaries applications his ruined fortune would 
were disclosed by him to the Abbe Gaultier, permit to prevent the extremity of his 
who was an emissary of France. Fifthly, ' prosecution. 

That he disclosed to the French the He had for some time waited for an 
manner how Tournay in Flanders might opportunity of determining himself, even 
be gained by them. And lastly. That he after he found it vain to think of making 
advised and promoted the yielding up peace at home. He let his Jacobite friends 
Spain and the West Indies to the Duke in ICngland know that they had but to com- 
of Anjou, then an enemy to her Majesty, mand him, and he was ready to venture in 
— These were inged by Walpole with great their service the little all that remained as 
vehemence, and aggravated with all the | frankly as he had exposed all that was gone, 
eloquence of which he was master. He ' ** At length,” says he, talking of himself, 
challenged any person in behalf of tlK» | ‘‘these commands came, and were executed 
accused, and asserted, that to vindicate | in the following manner. The person who 
were in a manner to share his guilt. In j was sent to me arrived in the beginning of 
this universal consternation of the Tory \ July 1715, at the place I had retired to in 
party, none was foif’ some time seen to j Dauphine. He spoke in the name of all 
stir ; but at length General Ross, who had j his friends whose authority could influence 
received favours from his lorcfship, boldly 1 me ; and he brought word, that Scotland 
stood up, and said, he wondered that no ! was not only ready to take arms, but under 
man more capable was found to appe^ sfpme sort of dissatisfaction to be with- 
in defence of the accused. However, Sjj^jifeld from beginning ; that in England the 
attempting to proceed, he hesitated jBF^fwle were exasperated against the gov- 
much, that he was obliged to sit dowHKcnjnent to such a degree, that, far from 
observing, that he would reeerve what W ^wanting to be encouraged, they could not 
had to say to another opportunity. It be restrained from insulting it on every 
may easily be s^posed that the Whigs occasion ; that the whole Tory party was 
found no great dimculty in passing the vote become avowedly Jacobites; that many 
for his impeachment • through the House officers of the army, and the majority of 
of Gammons. It was brought into that the soldiers, were well aflected to the 
House on the loth of June, 1715 ; it was cause ; that the city of L.ondon was ready 
sent up to the House of Lords on the 6th to rise, and that the enterprises for seizing 
of August ensuing, and in consequence of di* several places were ripe for execution ; 
which he was attainted by them of high in a word, that most of the principal Tories 
treason on the loth of September. No- were in concert with the Duke of Ormond ; 
thing could be more unjust than such a for I had pressed particularly to be in- 
sentence ; but justice had been drowned in formed whether his grace acted alone, or, 
the spirjt of party. if not, who were his council ; and that the 

Bolingbroke, thus finding all hopes cut others were so disposed, that there re- 
off at home, began to think of improving mained no doubt 01 their joining as soon 
his wretched fortune upoifthe Continent, as the first blow should be struck. He 
He had left England with a yeryb small added, that lyy friends were a little sur- 
fortune, and his attainder totally cut off j prised to observe that I lay neuter in such 
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a conjuncture. He represented to me the arms as he represented them to be, on 
danger I ran of being prevented by ])eople no other foundation than that which he 
of all sides from having the merit of engag- exposed.” 

ing early in this enterprise, and how unac- In this manner, having for some time 
countable it would hye for a man impeached debated with himself, and taken his reso- 
und attainted under ^ the present govern- lution, he lost no time in repairing to the 
mcnt to take no share in bringing abo^t a Pretender at Commercy, and took the seals 
revolution so near at hand and so certain, of that nominal king, as he had formerly 
He entreated that I would defer no longer those of his potent mistress. But this was 
to join the Chevalier, to advise and assist a terrible falling off indeed ; and the veiy 
in carrying on his affairs, and to solicit first conversation he had with this weak 
and negotiate at the Court of France, where projector gave him the most unfavourable 
my friends imagined that I should not fail expectations of future success. “ He talked 
to meet a favourable reception, and whence to me,” says his lordship, “like a man 
they made no doubt of receiving assistance who expected every moment to set out for 
in a situation of affairs so critical, so unex- England or Scotland, but who did not 
pected, and so promising. He concluded very well know for which : and when he 
by giving me a letter from the Pretender, entered into the particulars of his affairs, 
whom he had seen in his way to me, in I found that concerning the former he 
which I was pressed to repair without loss had nothing more circumstantial or posi- 
of time to Commercy ; and this instance tive to go upon, than what I have already 
was grounded on the message which the related. But the Duke of Ormond had 
bearer of the letter had brought me from been for some time, I cannot say how 
England. In the progress of the conver- 4ong, engaged with the Chevalier : he had 
sation with the messenger, he related a taken the direction of this whole affair, as 
number of facts, which satisfied me as to far as it related to England, upon himself ; 
the general disposition of the people ; but and had received a commission for this 
he gave me little satisfaction as to the purpose, which contfiined the most ample 
measures taken to improve this disposition, powers that could be given. But still, 
for driving the business on with vigour, if however, aTl was unsettled, undetermined, 
it tended to a revolution, or for supporting I and ill understood. The Duke had asked 
it to advantage, if it .spun into a war , J from France a .small body of forces, a sum 
When I questioned him concerning sevenB^ money, and a quantity of ammunition : 
persons whose disinclination to the goy^l^jH|^t to the first part of the request he 
ment admitted no doubt, and whose nraliMBeceived a flat denial, but was made to 
quality, and experience were very essehtia^T hope that some arms and some ammuni- 
to the success of the undertaking, he owned | tion might be given. This was but a very 
to me that they kept a great reserve, and gloomy prospect ; yet hope swelled the 
did at most but encourage others to act, by depressed party so high, that tjjey talked 
general and dark expressions. I received of nothing less than an imslant and ready 
this account and this summons ill in my revolution. It was their interest**4o be 
bed ; yet, important as the matter was, a secret and industrious ; but, rendered san- 
few minutes served to determine me. The guine by their passions, they made no 
circumstances wanting to form a reasofl- doubt of subverting a government with 
able inducement to engage did not excuse which they were angry, and gave as great 
me; but the smart of a bill of attainder an alarm as would have been imprudent 
tingled in every vein, and I looked on my at the eve of a general insurrection.” 
party to be under oppression, and to call Such was the state of things when 
for my assistance. Besides which, I con- Bolingbrqke amved to take up Jiis new 
sider^ first that I should be (e^inly office at Commercy; and although he 
informed, when I conferred vrith the Che- saw the deplorable state of the party with 
valier, of many particulars unknown to which he was embarked, yet he resolved 
this gentleman ; for I did n^t imagine that to give his affairs the best complexion he 
the English could be so near to take up was able, and set out for Paris, in order 
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to procure from that court the necessary 
succours for his new master’s invasion of 
England. But his reception and negotia- 
tions at Paris were still more unpromising 
than those at Commercy; and nothing 
but absolute infatuation seemed to dictate 
every measure taken by the party. He 
there found a multitude of people at workj 
and every one doing what seemed good 
in his own eyes; no subordination, no 
order, no concert. The Jacobites had 
wrought one another up to look upon the 
success of the present designs as infallible: 
every meeting-house which the populace 
demolished, as he himself says, every little 
drunken riot which happened, served to 
confirm them in these sanguine expec- 
tations ; and there was hardly one among 
them who would lose the air of contri- 
buting by his intrigues to the restoration, 
which he took for granted would be 
brought about in a few weeks. Care and 
hope, says our author very humorously, 
sat on every busy Irish face; those whu 
could read and write had letters to show, 
and those who had not arrived to this 
pitch of erudition had their secrets to 
whisper. No sex was excluded from this 
ministry: Fanny Oglethorpe kept her 
corner in it ; and Olive Train, a woman 
of the same mixed reputation, was the 
great wheel of this political machine, 
•'riie ridiculous correspondence was carried 
on with England by people of like im- 
portance, and who were busy in sounding 
the alarm in the ears of auvenemy whom 
it was their interest to surprise. By these 
means, as he himself continues to inform 
us, the gqyernment of England was put 
on its guard, So that before he came to 
Paris what was doing had been dis- 
covered. The little armament made at 
Havre de Grace, which furnished the only 
means to the Pretender of landing on the 
coasts of Britain, and which had exhausted 
the treasury of St. Germains, was talked of 
publicly. The Earl of Stair, the English 
minister at that city, very soon discovered 
its destination, and all the particulars of 
the intended invasion ; the names of the 
persons from whom supplies came, and | 
who were particularly active in the design, 
were whispered about at tea-tablps and 
coffee-houses. In short, what by the in- 


discretion of the projectors, what by the 
private interests and ambitious views of 
the French, the most private transactions 
came to light ; and such of the more pru- 
dent plotters, who supposed that they had 
trusted their heads to the keeping of one 
or tyvo friends, were in reality at the mercy 
of numbers. “ Into such company,” ex- 
claims our noble writer, “ was I fallen for 
my sins.” Still, however, he went on, 
steering in the wide ocean without a com- 
pass, till the death of Louis XIV. and the 
arrival of the Duke of Ormond at Paris 
rendered all his endeavours abortive : yet, 
notwithstanding these unfavourable cir- 
cumstances, he still continued to despatch 
several messages and directions for Eng- 
land, to which he received very evasive 
and ambiguous answers. Among the 
number of these, he drew up a paper at 
Chaville, in concert with the Duke of 
Ormond, Marehal Berwick, and De Torcy, 
which was sent to England just before 
the death of the King of France, repre- 
senting that France could not answer the 
demands of their memorial, and praying 
directions what to do. A reply to this 
came to him through the French Secretary 
of State, wherein they declared themselves 
unable to say anything till they saw what 
turn affairs would take on the death of 
the King, which had reached their ears. 
Upon another occasion, a message coming 
from Scotland to press the Chevalier to 
hasten their rising, he despatched a mes- 
senger to London to the Earl of Mar, to 
tell him that the concurrence of England 
in the insurrection was ardently wished 
and expected : but, instead of that noble- 
man’s waiting for instructions, he had 
already gone into the Highlands, and there 
actually put himself at the head of his 
clans. After this, in concert with the 
Ivuke of Ormond, he despatched one 
Mr. Haniilton, who got all the papers by 
heart for fear of a miscarriage, to their 
friends in England, to inform them that 
though the Chevalier was destitute of 
succour and all reasonable hopes of it, 
yet he M|ould land as they pleased in Eng* 
land or Scotland at a minute’s warning; 
and therefore they might rise immediately 
after they had sent despatches to him. 
To this messs^e Mr. Hamilton returned 
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very soon with an answer given by Lord 
Lansdowne, in the name of all the persons 
privy to the secret, that since affairs grew 
daily worse, and would not mend by delay, 
the malcontents in England had resolved 
to declare immediately, and would be 
ready to join the Duke of Ormond oq^his 
landing; adding, that his person would 
be as safe in England as in Scotland, and 
that in every other respect it was better 
he should land in England ; that they had 
used their utmost endeavours, and hoped 
the western counties would be in a good 
posture to receive him ; and that he should 
land as near as possible to Plymouth. 
With these assurances the Duke embarked, 
though he had heard before of the seizure 
of many of his most zealous adherents, of 
the dispersion of many more, and the 
consternation of all; so that upon his 
arrival at Plymouth, finding nothing in 
readiness, he returned to Hriltany. In 
these circumstances the Pretender himself 
sent to have a vessel got ready for him at 
Dunkirk, in which he went to Scotland, 
leaving Lord Bolingbroke all this while 
at Paris, to try if by any means some 
assistance might not be procured, without 
which all hopes of success were at an end. 
It was during this negotiation upon this 
miserable proceeding that he was sent 
for by Mrs. Trant (a woman who had for 
some time before ingratiated herself with 
the Regent of France, by supplying him 
with mistresses from England), to. a little 
house in the Bois de Boulogne, where she 
lived with Mademoiselle Chausery, an old 
superannuated waiting-woman belonging 
to the Regent. By these he was acquainted 
with the measures they had taken for the 
service of the Duke of Ormond ; although 
Bolingbroke, who was actually secretary 
to the negotiation, had never been ad- 
mitted to a confidence in their secrefi. 
He was therefore a little surprised at 
finding such mean agents employed with- 
out his privity, and very soon found them 
utterly unequal to the task. He quickly, 
therefore, withdrew himself from^ such 
wretched auxiliaries, and the Reg^pnt him- : 
self seemed pleased at his defection. * 
In the mean time the Pretender set sail 
from Dunkirk for Scotlanj] ; and though 
Bolingbroke had all along perceived that 


his cause was hopeless, and his projects 
ill-designed; although he had met with 
nothing but opposition and disappoint- 
ment in his service; yet he considered 
that this, of all others, was the time he 
could not be permitted to relax in the 
cause. He now, therefore, neglected no 
means, forgot no argument which his un- 
derstanding could suggest, in ajiplying to 
the Court of France ; but his success was 
not answerable to his industry. The King 
of France, not able to furnish the Pre- 
tender with money himself, had written 
some time before his death to his grand- 
son, the King of Spain, and had obtained 
from him a promise of forty thousand 
crowns. A small part of this sum had 
been received by the Queen’s treasurer at 
St. Germains, and had been sent to Scot- 
land, or employed to defray the expenses 
which were daily making on the coast; 
at the same time Bolingbroke ))ressed the 
Spanish ambassador at Paris, and solicited 
|*’the minister at the Court of Spain. He 
took care to have a number of officers 
picked out of the Irish troops which serve 
in France, gave them their routes, and 
sent a shij) to recei\% and transport them 
to Scotian^. Still, however, the money 
came in so slowly, and in such trifling 
sums, that it turned to little account, and 
the officers were on their way to the Pre- 
tender. At the same time he formed a 
design of engaging French privateers in 
the expedition, that were to have carried 
whatever slxfuld be necessary to send to 
any part of Britain in their first voyage, 
and then to cruise under the Pretender’s 
commission. He had acty ally agreed for 
some, and had it in his power to have 
made the same bargain with ethers : 
Sweden on the one side, and Scotland 
on the other, could have afforded* them 
retreats; and if the war had been kept 
up in any part of the mountains, this 
armament would have been of the utmost 
advantage. But all his projects and ne- 
gotiation* failed by the Pretender’s pre- 
cipitate |etum, who was not a]pove six 
I weeks inf his expedition, and flew out of 
Scotland even before all had been tried 
in his defence. 

The» expedition being in this manner 
totally defeated, Bolingbroke now began 
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to think that it was his duty as well as 
interest to save tiie poor remains of the 
disappointed party. He never had any 
great opinion of the Pretender’s success 
before he set off; but when this adven- 
turer had taken the last step which it was 
in his power to make, our secretary then 
resolved to suffer neither him nor the 
Scotch to be any longer bubbles of their 
own credulity and of the scandalous 
artifices of the French court. In a con- 
versation he had with the Marshal de 
Huxelles he took occasion to declare, 
that he would not be the instrument of , 
amusing the Scotch; and since he was 
able to do them no other service, he would ' 
at least inform them of what little de- ; 
pendence they might place upon assistance ' 
from France. He added, that he would , 
send them vessels, which, with those 
already on the coast of Scotland, might . 
serve to bring off the Pretender, the Earl 
of Mar, and as many others as possible. | 
The Marshal approved his resolution, and* ! 
advised him to execute it, as the only ' 
thing which was left to do ; but in the : 
meantime the Prtitender landed at Grave- | 
lines, and gave orders to stop all vessels ; 
bound on his account to Scotland ; and ‘ 
Bolingbroke saw him the morning after ; 
his arrival at St. Germains, and he • 
received him with open arms. | 

As it was the secretary’s business, as ^ 
soon as Bolingbroke heard of his return, 
he went to acquaint the French court with 
it ; when it was recommended to him to 
advise the Pretender to proceed to Barr 
with all possible diligence; and in this 
measure Bolingbroke entirely concurred. 
But the Pretender himself was in no such 
haste\ *he had a mind to stay some time 
at St. Germains, and in the neighbour- 
hood 'Of Paris, and to have a private 
meeting with the Regent. He accordingly 
sent Bolingbroke to solicit this meeting, 
who exerted all his influence in the ne- 
gotiation. He wrote and spoke to the 
Marshal de Huxelles, who answered him I 
by word^ of mouth, and by letters, refusing ' 
him by both, and assuring him* that the j 
Regent said the things which were asked | 
were puerilities, and swore he would not 
see him. The secretary, no ways dis- 
pleased with his ill success, returned with 


this answer to his master, who acquiesced 
in this determination, and declared he 
would instantly set out for Lorrain, at the 
same time assuring Bolingbroke of his 
firm reliance on his integrity. 

However, the Pretender, instead of 
takbig post for Lorrain, as he had pro- 
mised, went to a little house in the Bois 
de Boulogne, where his female ministers 
resided, and there continued for several 
days, seeing the Siianish and Swedish 
ministers, even the Regent himself. Tt 
might have been in these interviews that 
he was set against his new secretary, and 
taught to believe that he had been remiss 
in his duty and false to his trust. Be 
this as it will, a few days after the Duke 
of Ormond came to see Bolingbroke, and, 
having first prepared him for the surprise, 
put into his hands a note directed to the 
Duke, and a little scrip of paper directed 
to the secretary: they were both in the 
Pretender’s handwriting, and dated as if 
written by him on his way to Lorrain ; 
but in this Bolingbroke was not to be de- 
ceived, who knew the place of his present 
residence. In one of these papers the 
Pretender declared, that he had no farther 
occasion for the secretary’s service; and 
the other was an order to him to give up 
the papers in his office; all which, he 
observes, might have been contained in a 
letter-case of a moderate size. He gave 
the Duke the seals and some papers w'hich 
he could readily come at; but for some 
others, in which there were several insi- 
nuations, under the Pretender’s own hand, 
reflecting upon the Duke himself, these 
he took care to convey by a safe hand, 
since it would have been very improper 
that the Duke should have seen them. 
As he thus gave up without scruple all 
the papers which remained in his hands, 
blfcause he was determined never to make 
use of them, so he declares he took a secret 
pride in never asking for those of his own 
which were in the Pretender’s hands; 
contenting himself with making the Duke 
understand, how little need there was to 
get rid of a man in this manner who only 
wanted an opportunity to get rid of the 
Pretender and his cause. In fact, if we 
survey the measures taken on the one side, 
and the abilities of the man on the other, 
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it will not appear any way wonderful that 
he should be disgusted Vith a party who 
had neither principle to give a foundation 
to their hopes, union to advance them, 
nor abilities to put them in motion. 

liolingbroke bein^ thus dismissed from 
the Pretender’s service, supposed that he 
had got rid of the trouble and the ignominy 
of so mean an employment at the same 
time; but he was mistaken: he was no 
sooner rejected from the office than articles 
of imjieachment were preferred against 
him, in the same manner as he had before 
been impeached in England, though not 
with such effectual injury to his person 
and fortune. I'he articles of his impeach- 
ment by the Pretender were branched out 
into seven heads, in which he was accused 
of treachery, incapacity, and neglect. The 
first was, that he was never to be found by 
those who came to him about business; 
and if by chance or stratagem they got 
hold of him, he affected being in a hurry, 
and by putting them off to another time 
still avoided giving them any answer. The 
second was that the Earl of Mar complained 
by six different messengers at different 
limes, before the Chevalier came from 
Dunkirk, of his being in want of arms and 
ammunition, and prayed a speedy relief ; 
and though the things demanded were in 
my lord’s power, there was not .so much 
as one pound of powder in any of the ships 
wdiich by his lordship’s directions parted 
from France., Thirdly, the Pretendpr him- 
self, after his arrival, sent General Hamil- 
ton to inform him, that his want of arms 
and ammunition was such, that he should 
be obliged to leave vScotland, unless he 
received speedy relief; yet Lord Boling- 
broke amused Mr#Hamilton twelve days 
together, and did not introduce him to 
any of the French ministers, though he was 
referred to them for a particular account 
of affairs; or so much as communicated 
his letters to the Queen, or anybody else. 
Fourthly, the Count de Castel Blanco had 
for several months at Havre a consider- 
able quantity of arms and ammunition, and 
did daily ask his lordship’s ordpr^ how 
to dispose of them, but never got any in- 
structions. Fifthly, the Pretender’s friends 
at the French court had for some time 
past no very good opinion of his lord- 


ship’s integrity, and a very bad one of his 
discretion. Sixthly,' at a time when many 
merchants in France would have carried 
privately any quantity of arms and ammu- 
nition into Scotland, his lordship desired 
a public order for the embarkation, which 
being a thing not to be granted, is said to 
have been done in order to urge a denial. 
Lastly, the Pretender wrote to his lord- 
ship by every occasion after his arrival in 
Scotland ; and though tlicrc were many 
opportunities of writing in return, yet from 
the time he landed there to the day he 
left it he never received any letter from 
his lordship. Such were the articles, Viy 
a vei*y extraordinary reverse of fortune, 
preferred against Lord Bolingbroke, in less 
than a year after similar articles were 
drawn u]> against him by the opposite 
party at home. It is not easy to find out 
what he could have done thus to disoblige 
all sides ; but he had learned by this time 
to make out happiness from the conscious- 
iicss of his own design.s, and to consider 
all the rest of mankind a«s uniting in a 
faction to oppress virtue. 

But though it was mortifying to be thus 
rejected on both sides, yet he was not 
remiss in vindicating himself from all. 
Against tlftse articles of impeachment, 
therefore, he drew up an elaborate answer, 
in w'hich he vindicates himself with great 
plausibility. He had long, as he asserts, 
wished to leave the I’retender’s service, 
but was entirely at a lo.ss how to conduct 
himself in so difficult a resignation ; “liut 
at length,” says he, “the Pretender and 
his council disposed of things better for 
me than I could have done for ipyself. I 
had resolved, on his return from Scotland, 
to follow him till his residence should be 
fixed somewhere ; after which, having 
served the Tories in this which I leoked 
upon as their last struggle for power, and 
having continued to act in the Pretender’s 
affairs till the end of the term for which I 
embarked with him, I should have es- 
teemed myself to be at liberty, and should, 
in the civilest manner 1 was ab^e, have 
taken my/leave of him. Had we parted 
^thus, 1 should have remained in a very 
strange situation all the rest of my life ; 
on one, side, he would have thought that 
he had a right on any future occasion to 
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call me out of my retreat ; the Tories 
would probably have thought the same 
thing ; my resolution was taken to refuse 
them both, and I foresaw that both would 
condemn me : on the other side, the con- 
sideration of his having kej)t measures 
with me, joined to that of having once 
openly declared for ;him, would have 
created a ]»oint of honour, by which I 
should have been lied down, not only from 
ever engaging against him, l)ut also from 
making my j)cace at liome. 'I’he IVetcnder 
cut this Oordian knot asunder at one blow : 
he broke the links of that chain which 
former engagements had fastened on me, 
and gave me a riglit to esteem myself 
as free from all obligations of keeping 
measures witli him as 1 sliotild have 
cojitinued if 1 had never engaged in his 
interesL’* I 

It is not to be supposed that one so very 
delicate to preserve his honour would ; 
previously have basely betrayed his cm- 1 
ployer: a man conscious of acting sej 
infamous a part would have undertaken j 
no defence, but let tlie accusations, which 
could not materially afiecl him, blow over, 
and wait for the caln. that was to succcecl 
in traiuiuillity. ffe appeals to all the 
ministers with whom he transiicted busi- 
ness, for the integrity of his proceedings 
at that juncture ; ami had he been really 
guilty, when he opposed the ministry here 
after his rclum, they would not have 
failed to brand and (letecl his duplicity. 
The truth is, that he pcrhapi: was the most 
disintereste(l minister at that time in the 
Pretender’s court ; as he had spent great 
sums of |iis own money in his service, 
and never would be obliged to him for a 
farlhiug, in which case he believes that he 
was sitigle. Mis integrity is much less 
impeachable on this occasion than his 
ambition; for all the steps he took may 
be fakly ascribed to his displeasure at 
having the Duke of Ormond and the Earl 
of Miir treated more confidentially than 
himself. It was his aim always to be 
foremost in every administration, and he 
could not bear to act as a subahern in so 
paltry a court as that of the Pretender. 

At all periods of his exile he still looked 
towards home wath secret regret ; ijnd had 
even taken every opportunity to apply to 


those in power, either to soften his proses 
cutions, or lessen the number of his enemies 
at home. In accepting his office under 
the Pretender, he made it a condition to 
I be at liberty to quit the post whenever he 
I should think proper; and being now 
disgracefully dismissed, he turned his mind 
entirely towards making his peace in Eng- 
; land, and employing all the unfortunate 

• experience he had acquired to undeceive 
; his Tory friends, and to promote the union 
: and quiet of his native country. It was not 

a little favourable to his hopes that about 
this time, though unknown toliim, the Earl 
of Stair, ambassador to the h'rench court, 
had received full power to treat with him 
whilst he was engaged with the J*retender ; 
but yet had never made him any projiosals, 
which might be considered as the grossest 
outrage. Put when the breach with the 
1 ’retender was universally known, the Earl 
sent one Monsieur Saludin, a gentleman 
of Geneva, to Lord Polingbroke, to com- 
municate to him his Majesty King (Jeorge’s 
favourable disposition to grant him a 
pardon, and his own earnest desire to serve 
, him as far as he was able. 'J’his was an 
: offer by much too advantageous for Poling- 
! broke in his wretched circumstances to 
j refuse; he embraced it, as became him (odo, 

! with all possible sense of the King’s good- 
! ness and of the ambassador’s friendshiji. 
i I’hey had frequent conferences shortly 
; after upon the subject. The turn wliicli 

• the English ministry gave the matter 
was to enter into a treaty to reverse his 
attaimler, and to stipulate the conditions 
on which this act of grace should be 
granted him : but this method of negotia- 
tion he would by no means sulunit to ; 
the notion of a treaty shocked him, an(l 
he resolved never to lie restored, rather 
than go that way to w'ork. Accordingly 
Pe opened himself wdlhout any reserve to 
Lord Stair, and told him, that he looked 
upon hiniself obliged in honour and con- 
science to undeceive his friends in Eng- 
land, both as to the state of foreign affairs, 
as to the management of the Jacobite 
interest abroad, and as to the characters of 
the persons ? in every one of which points 
he knew them to be most grossly and 
most dangerously deluded. He observed, 
that the treaftuent he had received from 
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the Pretender and his adherents would 
justify him to the world in doing this; 
that, if he remained in exile all his life, 
he might be assured that he would never 
have more to do with the Jacobite cause ; 
and that, if he were restored, he would 
■ give it an efTectual Wow, in making that 
apology which the Pretender had *put 
him under a necessity of making; that 
in doing this he flattered himself that 
he should contribute something towards 
the estaVdishment of the King’s govern- 
ment, and to the union of his subjects, 
lie added, that if the court thought him 
sincere in those professions, a treaty with 
him was unnecessary ; and. if they did not 
believe so, then a treaty w’onUl be dan- 
gerous to him. The Karl of Stair, who 
has also confirmed tliis account of Lord 
Polingbroke’s in a letter to Mr. Craggs, 
readily came into his sentiments on this 
head, and soon after the Kiiig approved 
it upon tlicir representations : he accord- 
ingly received a promise of pardon from 
George I., who on the 2d of July, 1716, 
created his father llaron of Pattersca, in 
the county of Surrey, and Viscount St. 
John. This seemed preparatory to his 
own rest oml ion; and, instead of pro- 
secuting any farther ambitious schemes 
against the government, he rather l>egan 
to turn his mind to philosojdiy ; and since 
he could not gratify his ambition to its full 
extent, he endeavoured to learn the art of 
<lespising it. The variety of distressful 
events that had hitherto attended all his 
stniggles, at last had thrown him into a 
state of reflection, and this produced, by 
way of relief, a consol atio philosophical 
which he wrote the same year, under the 
title of Reflections upon Exile. ” In this 
piece, in which he professes to imitate the 
manner of Seneca, he with some w it draw s 
his own picture, and represents himself at 
suffering persecution for having served 
his country with abilities and integrity. 
A state of exile thus incurred he very 
justly shows to be rather honourable than 
distressful; and indeed there are few 
men who will deny, that the company 
of strangers to virtue is better tllan the 
company of enemies to it. Besides this 
' philosophical tract, he also wrote this year 
several letters, in answer tePthe charges 
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laid upon him by the Pretender and hi.s 
adherents ; and the following year he drew 
up a vindication of his whole conduct with 
respect to the Tories, in the form of a letter 
to Sir William Wyndham. 

Nor w'as he so entirely devoted to the 
fatigues of business, but that he gave 
pleasure a share in its pin suits. He had 
never much agreed w'ith the lady he first 
married, and after a short cohabitation they 
separated, and lived ever after asunder. 
She therefore remained in England upon 
his going into exile, and by ])roper appli- 
cation to the throne was allowed a suffi- 
cient maintenance to sup))ort her with 
becoming dignity : however, she did not 
long survive his first disgrace; and upon 
his becoming a widow'cr, be began to think 
of trying his fortune once more in a state 
wbifh was at first so unfavourable. For 
this purpose he cast bis eye on the wddow 
of the Marquis of Villelte, a niece to the 
famous Madame Maintenon, a young lady 
great merit and imrlerstanding, pos- 
sessed of a veiy large fortune, but encum- 
bcreil w ith a long and troublesome law- 
suit. In the company of ibis very sensible 
woman he passed his time in P' ranee, 
sometimes in the country, and sometimes 
at the capital, till the year 1723, in winch, 
after the breaking uj) of the Parliament, 
his Majesty was pleased to grant him a 
pardfin as to his pcisonal safety, but 
neitlicr as yet restoring him to his family 
inheritance, his title, nor a seat in Parlia- 
ment. 

To obtain this favour had been the 
governing principle of his politics for some 
years before ; and upon the firsl^otice of 
his good fortune, he jireparcd to return 
to his native country, where, how'cvcr, his 
dearest connexions were cither dead or de- 
clared themselves suspicious of his foimer 
conduct in support of their party. It is 
observable that Pishop Atterbury,* who 
w'as banished at this lime for a supposed 
treasonable correspondence in favour of 
the Tories^ was set on shore at Calais, 
just w'hen Lord Polingbroke arrived there 
on his retJm to England. So extraordi- 
nary a reverse of fortune could not fail 
of strongly affecting that good prelate, 
who observed with some emotion, that he 
perceived himself to be exchanged: he 
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presently left it to his auditors to imagine 
whether his country were the loser or the 
gainer by such an exchange. 

Lord IJolingbroke, upon his return to 
his native country, began to make very 
vigorous applications for farther favours 
from the crown : his pardon, without the 
means of support, was but an empty, or 
])erhaps it miglit be called a distressful, act 
of kindness, as it brought him back among 
his former friends in a state of inferiority 
his pride could not endure. However, liis 
a])plications were .soon after siiccc.s.sful, for 
in about two years after his return he ob- 
tained an act of Parliament to restore him 
to his family inheritance, which amounted 
t{» nearly three thousand pounds a year. 
He was also enabled by the .same to 
l)ossess any purchase he should make of 
any other estate in the kingdom; and he 
accordingly pitched upon a seat of l..ord 
'J'ankerville’s, at Hawley, near Uxbridge in 
Middlesex, where he settled with his lady, 
and laid himself out to enjoy the rural 
pleasures in ]>erfection, since the more glo- 
rious ones of ambition were denietl him. 
With this resolution he began to improve 
his new purchase in. a very peculiar style, 
giving it all the air of a country form, and 
adorning even his hall with ad the imple- 
ments of husbandry. We have a sketch 
of his way of living in this retreat in a letter 
of l*ope to Swift, who omits no oppor- 
tunity of representing his lordship in the 
most amiable points of view. This letter 
is dated from Hawley, th^, country form 
above mentioned, and begins thus; “I 
now hold the pen for my Lord lioling- 
broke, w /10 is reading your letter between 
two haycocks'; but his attention is some- 
what diverted by casting his eyes on the 
clouds, not in the admiration of what 
you say, but for fear of a shower. He 
is pleased with your placing him in the 
triumvirate between yourself and me; 
though he sa^s he doubts he .shall fare like 
Lepidus, while one of us runs away with 
all the power, like Aumistus, a^d another | 
with all the pleasure, Tike Antpny. It is ! 
upon a foresight of this that he^has fitted I 
up his farm, and you will agree that this i 
scheme of retreat is not founded upon weak j 
appearances. Upon his return ir^m Bath 
he finds all peccant humours are puiged 


out of him ; and his great temperance anc 
economy are so signal, that the first is fi: 
for my constitution, and the latter woulc 
enable you to lap up so much money as tc 
buy a bishopric in England. As to the 
return of his health and vigour, were you 
here, you might inquire of his haymakers \ 
but as to his temperance, 1 can answer that 
fur one whole day we have had nothing 
for dinner but mutton broth, beans and 
bacon, and a barn-door fowl. Now his 
lordship is run after his cart I have a 
moment left to myself to tell you, that I 
overheard him yesterday agree with a 
painter for two hundred pounds to paint 
iiis country hall with trophies of rakes, 
spades, j^rongs, &c., merely to coun- 
tenance his calling this place a form. ” 
What Pope here says of his engagements 
with a painter was shortly after executed ; 
the hall was painted accordingly in black 
crayons only, so that at first view it 
brought to mind the figures often seen 
scratched with charcoal, or the smoke of 
a candle, upon the kitchen walls of farm- 
houses. Tlic whole, however, produced 
a mo.st striking effect, and over the door 
at the entrance into it was this motto : 
Satis beatiis runs honorihus. His lord- 
ship seemed to be extremely hajipy in his 
pursuit of moral tranquillity, and, in the 

iiltation of his heart, could not fail of 
communicating his .satisfactions to his 
friend Swift. “I am in my own farm,” 
says he, “and here 1 shoot strong and 
tenacious r(H)ts : 1 have caught hold of the 
earth, to use a gardener’s jihiase, and 
neither my enemies nor my friends will 
find it an easy matter to transplant me 
again.” 

There is not, perhaps, a stronger in- 
stance in the world than his lordship, that 
an ambitious mind can never be fairly 
L abdued, but will still .seek for those gra- 
tifications which retirement can never sup- 
ply. All this time he was mistaken in his 
passion for solitude, and sui)posed that to 
be the child of philosophy which was only 
the effect of spleen : it was in vain that he 
attenipted to take root in the shade of 
obscurity; l^e was originally bred in the 
glare of public occupation, and he secretly 
once more wished for transplantation. He 
was only a tivular lord; he had not been 
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thoroughly restored ; and, as he was ex- 
cluded from a scat in th^ House of Peers, 
he burned with impatience to play a part 
in that conspicuous theatre. Impelled by 
this desire, he could no longer be restrained 
in obscurity, but once more entered into 
■ the bustle of publicT business, and dis- 
avowing all obligations to the minister* he 
embarked in the opposition against him, 
in which he had several powerful coad- 
jutors ; but previously he had taken care 
to prefer a petition to the Mouse of Com- 
mons, desiring to be reinstated in his 
former emoluments and ca])acities. 'J'his 
petition at first occasioned very warm 
debates: Walpole, who pretended to 
espouse his cause, alleged tliat it was very 
right to admit him to his inheritance ; and 
when Lord William Pawlet moved for a 
clause to disqualify him from sitting in 
either House, Walpole rejected the motion, 
secretly satisfied with a resolution wliich 
had been settled in the cabinet, that he 
should never more be admitted into any 
share of power. To this artful method of 
evading his pretensions Bolinghroke was | 
no stranger ; and he was now resolved to 
shake that power which thus endeavoured 
to obstruct the increase of his own: taking, : 
therefore, his part in the opposition with 
Pulteney, while the latter engaged to 
manage the House of Commons, Boling- 
broke undertook to enlighten the people. 
Accordingly, he soon distinguished him- 
self by a multitude of pieces, WTitten during 
the latter part of George the First’s reign,' 
and likewise the beginning of that which 
succeeded. These were conceived with j 
great vigour and boldness ; and now, once , 
more engaged in the service of his coun- i 
try, though disarmed, gagged, and almost j 
bound, as he declared himself to be, yet j 
he resolved not to abandon his cause, as : 
long as he could depend on the firmnesf ' 
and integrity of those coadjutors who did i 
not labour under the same disadvantages ! 
with himself. His letters, in a paper j 
called the Craftsman^ were particularly ; 
distin^ished in this political contest ^ and ! 
though several of the most expert poli- 
ticians of the times joined im this paper, 
his essays were peculiarly relished by the 
public. However, it is the^ate of things 
written to an occasion seldom to survive 
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: that occasion : the Craftsman, though 
written with great spirit and sharpness, 
is now almost forgotten, although, when 
, it was published as a wlsekly paper, it 
j sold much more rapidly than even the 
1 Spi'ctalor. Bcsiile this work, he published 
j several other se]VArate ]iamphlels, which 
I were afterwards reprinted in the second 
• edition of his works, and which were very 
i popular in their day. This ]>olitical war- 
. fare continued for ten years, during which 
I time he laboured with great strength and 
‘ perseverance, and drew up such a system 
of politics, as some have supposed to be 
the most complete now existing. But, as 
upon all other occasions, he had the mor- 
tification once more to see those friends 
desert him upon w'hose assistance he 
most firmly relied, and all that web of 
fine-spun speculation actually destroyed 
at once, l)y the ignorance of some, and 
the perfidy of others. He then declared 
that he was perfectly cured of his patriotic 
frenzy : he fell out not only with Pulteney 
for his selfish views, but with his old 
friends the 'I'ories, for abandoning their 
cause as des]>erate; averring, that the 
faint and unsteady exA-cise of parts on one 
side was a crime but one degree inferior 
to the iniqiAtous misapplication of them 
on the other. But he could not take 
le.ave of a controveisy in which he had 
been so many years engaged, without 
giving a parting blow, in which he seemed 
to summon up all his vigour at once, and 
where, as the ji»oet says, 

Atiini.'ini in viilnerc posiiit. 

This inimitable piece is entitled “ A 
Dissertation on Parties,” lyid of all his 
masterly pieces it is in general esteemed 
the best. 

Having finished this, which was received 
with the utmost avidity, he resolved to 
take leave not only of his enemies and 
friends, but even of his country ; and in 
this resolution, in the year 1 736, he once 
more retired to France, where he looked 
to his natvve country with a mixture of 
anger and pity, and upon his former pro- 
fessing friends with a share of contempt 
*and' indignation. expect little,” says 
he, ** from the principal actors that tread 
the stage at present They are divided 
not so much as it seemed, and as they 
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would have it believed, about measures : 
the true division is about their diflferent 
ends. Whilst the minister was not hard 
pushed, nor the prospect of succeeding 
to him near, they appeared to have but 
one end, — the reformation of the govern- 
ment. The destruction of the minister 
was pursued only as a preliminary, but of 
essential and indisputable necessity, to 
that end ; but when his destruction seemed 
to approach, the object of his succession 
interposed to the sight of many, and the 
reformation of the government was no 
longer their point of view. They had 
divided the skin, at least in their thought, 
before they had taken the beast. The 
common fear of hastening his downfall for 
others made them all faint in the chase 
It was this, and this alone, that saved 
him, and put off his evil day.” 

Such were his cooler reflections, after 
he had laid down his political pen, to 
employ it in a manner that was much 
more agreeable to his usual professions 
and his approaching age. lie had long 
employed the few hours he could spare 
on subjects of a more general and impor- 
tant nature to the ihteresls of|inankiiid ; 
but as he was freciuently interrupted by 
the alarms of party, he made no great 
proficiency in his design. Still, however, 
lie kept it in view, and he makes frequent 
mention, in his letters to Swift, of his 
intentions to give metaphysics a new and 
useful turn. ” I know,” says he, in one 
of these, ” how little regard you pay to 
writings of this kind ; but 1 imagine that, 
if you can like .my, it must be those that 
strip moitaphYsics of all their bombast, 
keep within the sight of every well -con- 
stituted eye, and never bewilder them- 
selves whilst they pretend to guide the 
reason of others.” 

Having now arrived at the sixtieth year 
of hi* age, and being blessed with a very 
competent share of fortune, he returned 
into France, far from the noise and hurry 
of party, for his seat at Dawley was too 
near, t(;> devote the rest of his life to retire- 
ment and study. Upon his gomg to that^ 
country, as it was generally known that* 
•disdain, vexation, and disappointment had 
driven him there, many of his frionds, as 
well as his enemies, supposed that he was 


once again gone over to the Pretender. 

I Among the iiuniber who entertained this 
: .suspicion was Swift, whom Pope, in one 
of his letters, very roundly chides for 
i harbouring such an unjust opinion. “ You 
i should he cautious,” says he, ” of censuring 
I any motion or action’ of Lord Bolingbrokc, 
because you hear it only from a shallow, 

I envious, and malicious reporter. What 
I you writ to me about him 1 find, to my 
I great scandjil, repealed in one of yours to 
I another. Whatever you might hint to 
! me, was this for the profane ? The thing, 

I if true, should be concealed ; but it is, 1 
assure you, absolutely untrue in every 
circumstance. He has fixed in a very 
agreeable retirement near Fontainbleau, 
and makes it his whole business vacate 
I liter is^ 

I This reproof from Pope was not more 
j friendly than it was true: l^ord Boling- 
j broke was too well .acqiiainteil with the 
I forlorn slate of that party, and the folly 
of its conductors, once more to embark 
in their desperate concerns. He now 
saw that he had gone as far towards re- 
instating himself in the full possession of 
his former honours as the mere dint of 
parts and .application could go, and was, 
at length, experimentally convincetl, that 
the decree was absolutely irreversible, and 
the tloor of the House of Lords finally 
shut against him. He, therefore, at Pope’s 
suggestion, retired, merely to be at leisure 
from the broils of opposition, for th< 
calmer pleasures of philosophy. Thus 
the decline of his life, tliough less brilliant, 
became more amiable ; and even his hap- 
piness was im]iroved by age, which had 
rendered his passions more moderate and 
his wishes more attainable. 

But he was far from suffering, even in 
wlitude, his hours to glide away in torpid 
inactivity. That active, restless disposition 
still continued to actuate his pursuits ; and 
having lost the season for gaining power 
his contemporaries, he was now 
resolved upon acquiring fame from pos- 
terity. He had not been long in his 
retreat near Fontainbleau when he began 
a course of letters on the study and use of 
history for the use of a young nobleman. 
In these he <|oes not follow the methods 
of St. Real and others who have treated 
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on this subject, who make history the 
great fountain of all knowledge ; he very 
wisely confines its benefits, and supposed 
them rather to consist in deducing general 
maxims from particular facts, than in 
■ illustrating maxims by the application of 
historical passages. In mentioning eccle- 
siastical history, he gives his opinion veiy 
freely upon the subject of the divine ori- 
ginal of the sacred books, which he sup 
yjuses to have no such foundation. This 
new system of thinking, which he had 
always propagated in conversation, and 
which he now began to adopt in his more 
laboured compositions, seemed no way 
supported either by his acuteness or his 
learning, lie began to reflect seriously 
on these subjects too late in life, and to 
suppose those objections very new and un- 
answerable which liad been already con- 
futed by thousands. “ Lord T^olingbroke,” 
says Pope, in one of his letters, “ is above 
trifling: when he writes of any thing in 
this world, he is more than mortal. If 
ever he trifles, it must be when he turns i 
divine.” j 

In the meantime, as it was evident that ! 
a man of his active ambition, in choosing * 
retirement when no longer able to lead 
ill ])ublic, must l>e liable to ridicule in ^ 
resuming a resigned philosophical air, in 
order to obviate the censure he addressed ; 
a letter to I.ord Bathurst upon the true ' 
use of retirement and study ; in wdiicli he ; 
shows himself still able and willing to | 
undertake the cause of his country,' when- 
ever its distresses should require his exer- 
tion. “1 have,” says he, “renounced 
neither my country nor my friends ; and 
by friends I mean all those, and those ' 
alone, who are such to their country. In 1 
their prosperity they shall never hear of j 
me; m their distress always. In thatc.-; 
retreat wherein the remainder of my days j 
shall be spent I may be of some use to 
them, since, even thence, I may advise, 
exhort, and warn them.” Bent upon this 
pursuit only, and having now exchanged j 
the gay statesman for the grave philoso- j 
pher, he .shone forth with di,stingtiished ; 
lustre. His conversation took a different 
^um from what had been usual with him ; 
and, as we are assured by llOrd Orrery, 
who knew him, it united the wisdom of j 
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Socrates, the dignity and ease of Pliny, 
and the wit of Horace, 
j Yet still, amid his resolutions to turn 
J himself from politics, and to give himself 
up entirely to the calls of philosojdiy, he 
could not resist embarking once more in 
the debates of his country ; and, coming 
back from France, settled at Battersea, 
an old scat which was his father’s, and 
had been long in the possession of tlie 
family. lie supposed he saw an iinpcnil- 
ing calamity, and, though it was not in 
his power to remove, he thought it his 
duty to retard its fall. To redeem or save 
the nation from perdition he thought im- 
possible, since national corruptions were 
to be purged by national calamities; Init 
he was resolved to lend his feeble assist- 
ance to stem the torrent that W'as pouring 
in. With this spirit he wrote that excel- 
lent piece which is entitled “'Phe Idea 
of a Patriot King ;” in which he descriljes 
a monarch uninfluenced by party, leaning 
{b the suggestions neither of Whigs nor 
Tories, but equally the friend and the 
father of all. Some lime after, in the 
year 1749, after thc^ conclusion of tlie 
peace two years before, the measures 
taken by tb^ administration seemed not 
to have been repugnant to his notions of 
political prudence for that juncture: in 
that year he wrote his last production, 
containing reflections on the then stale of 
the nation, principally with regard to her 
taxes and debts, and on the causes and 
consequences oT them. This undertaking 
was left unflnished, for death snatched the 
pen from the hand of the writer. 

Having passed the latter fart oT his life 
in dignity and splendour, his rational 
faculties improved by reflection, and his 
ambition kept under by disajqioinln\cnt, 
his whole aim seemed to have been to 
leave the stage of life, on whicli he. had 
acted such various parts, with applause. 
He had long wished to fetch his last breath 
at Batterse^, the place where he was born; 
and fortune^ that had through life seemed 
to traverse^’all his aims, at last indulged 
him in this. He had long been troubled 
with a cancer in his cheek, by which 
excruciating disease he died, on the verge 
of fourscore years of age. He was conso- 
nant withthimseif to the last ; and those 
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principles which he had all along avowed 
he conrjrined with his dying breath, having 
given orders that none of the clergy should 
be permitted to trouble him in his latest 
moments. 

His body was interred in Battersea 
church with those of his ancestors ; and a 
mrirblc monument erected to his memory, 
with the following excellent inscription : — 

Here lies 

HENRY ST. JOHN, 
in ihc reign of Queen Anne 
Secretary of War, Secretary of State, 
and Vihcount liolinglnoke ; 
in the days of King (ieorge 1 . and 
King Heurge 1 f. 
something more and better. 

His attachment to Queen Amie 
exposed him to a long and severe persecution : 

' : * ore it with firmness of p'”*-’ 

Hu passed the latter part of his time at hoii 
the enemy of no national |)arty, 
the friend of no factie 

di iling'.M died iimder the cloud of a proscription, 
which had not been entirely taken off,} 
liy zeal to maintain the liberty, 
and to restore the ancient pro.sperity, ' 
of Great llritain. 

He died the tath of Dcccmiier, 1751, 
aged 7i> 

Tn this manner livetl and died T.ord 
Bolingbroke, ever active, nevy depressed, 
ever ptirsuing fortune, and as constantly 
disap[)ointed by her. In whatever light 
we view his character, we shall find him 
an olijeet rather projierer for our wonder 
than our imitation, more to lie feared tlmn 
esl eemed , and gai 11 i ug 011 r ai I mi rat ion w ilh- 
out our love. Ills amblti«>u ever aimed ! 
at the summit of power, and nothing i 
seemed capable of satisfying his iininode- ! 
rate desires but the liberty of governing ' 
all things without a rival. With as much ' 
ambition, as great abilities, and more ac- ! 
(juired knowledge tlian Cie.sar, he wanted j 
onlyhis courage to ])C as successful ; but 1 
the schemes his head dictated his heart * 
ofteif refused to execute ; and he lost the i 
ability to perform, just when the great oc- j 
casion called for all his efforts to engage. 

The same ambition that prompted him 
to be 9 politician actuated hirn as a phi- 
losopher. His aims were equally greaj, 
and extensive in both capacities : unwil- 
ling to submit to any in the one, or any 
authority in the other, he entered the fields , 
of science with a thorough contempt of j 
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I all that had been established before him, 

1 and seemed willing to think every thing 
i wrong, that he might .show his faculty in 
the reformation. It might have been bet- 
ter for his (juiet, as a man, if he had been 
content to act a subordinate character in 
the; state; and it hacl certainly been better 
for Ills memory as a writer, if he had 
aimed at doing less than he attempted. 
Wisdom in morals, like every other art or 
science, is an accumulation that numbers 
have contributed to increa.se ; and it is not 
for one .single man to jiretend, that he can 
add more to the heap than%ic thousands 
^ that have gone before him. Such inno- 
I vators more frequently retard than promote 
knowledge ; their maxims are more agree- 
I able to the reader, by having the gloss of 
novelty to recommend them, than those 
which arc trite only because they are true. 
Such men are, therefore, followed at fir.st 
with avidity, nor is it till some time 
that their disci[)les begin to find their 
error. They often, though too late, per- 
ceive that they have been following a 
speculative impiiry, while they have been 
leaving a practical good ; and while they 
have been practising the arts of doubting, 
they have been losing all firmness of prin- 
ciple, which might teiKi to establish the 
rectitude of their private conduct. As a 
moralist, therefore, Lord Bolingbroke, by 
having endeavoured at too much, seems 
to have done nothing ; but as a political 
writer few can ecjiial, and none can exceed, 
him. As he was a practical politician, his 
writings are less filled with those .specula- 
tive illusions, which are the result of soli- 
tude and seclusion. He wrote them with 
a certainty of their being opposed, sifted, 
examined, and reviled ; he therefore took 
care to build them up of .such materials 
could not be easily overthrown : they 
prevailed at the times in which they were 
written,, they still continue to the admira- 
tion of the present age, and will probably 
last for ever. 

The {ast Will and Testament of iJte late Rif>ht 
If on. Jienry St. fokrt^ Lord Viscount Boling- 
broke. 

In the name of God, whom I humbly* 
adore, to A^om 1 offer up perpetual 
thanksgiving, and to Uie order of whose 
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providence 1 am cheerfully resigned : This 
is the last Will and Testament of me, 
Henry St. John, in the reign of Queen 
Anne, and by her grace and favour, Vis- 
count Bolinghroke. After more than thirty 
years’ proscription, and after the immense 
losses I have siistatned by unexpected 
events in tlie course of it ; by the injustice 
and treachery of persons nearest to me ; 
by the negligence of friends, and ]>y the 
infidelity of servants : as my fortune is so j 
reduced at this time, that it is impossible ' 
for me to make such disposition, and to 
give such ample legacies as I always 
intended, I content, therefore, to give as 
follows : — 

My debts and the expenses of my Imriaf 
in a decent and private manner at Batter- 
sea, in the vault where my last wife lies, 
being first paid, I give to William Chet- 
wynd, of Stafford, Ksq. and Joseph Taylor, 
of the Inner Temple, l^ondon, Esq., my 
two assured friends, each of them one 
hundred guineas, to be laid out by them 
as to each of them shall seem best in 
some memorial, as the legacy of their 
de])arted friend ; and I constitute them 
executors of this my will. 'I'he diamond j 
ring whicli I wear upon my finger, I give 
to my old and long ap])roved friend, i 
llie Marquis of Malignon, and, after his ; 
decease, to his son, the Count de Cacc, ' 
that I may be kept in the remembrance 
of a family whom I love and honour above 
all others. 


said cases the said principal sum of four 
hundred pounds, and the securities for 
the same, shall sink into my personal 
estate, and be accounted part thereof. 

//(Tw, I give to my two servants, Mari- 
anne I'ri 1)011 and Kemi Charnet, com- 
monly called Picard, each one hundred 
pounds ; and to every other servant living 
with me at the time of my decease, and 
who shall have lived with me two yeare 
or longer, I give one year’s wages more 
than what shall be due to them at my 
death. 

And whereas T am the author of several 
books or tracts following, viz. : — 

Remarks on the History of England, 
from the Minutes of Humphry Oldcastle. 
In twenty-four letters. 

A Dissertation upon Parties. In nine- 
teen letters to Caleb Danvers, Esq. 

The Occasional Writer. Numb. I, 2, 3. 

The Vision of Camilick. 

I An Answer to the London Journal i)f 
l•December 21, 1728, by John Trot. 

I An Answer to the Defence of the 
Inqiiuy into the Reasons of the Conduct 
of Great Britain. ^ 

A Final Answer to the Remarks on 
the Craftsn^n’s Vindication. 

All which books or tracts have been 
printed and published ; and I am also the 
author of 

Four Letters on History, &c. 

Which have been ])rivately printed, and 


7 /m, I give to my said executors the 
sum of four hundred pounds in trust, to 
])lace out the same in some of the public 
funds, or government securities, or any 
other securities, as they shall think proper, 
and to pay the interest or income there- 
of to Francis Arboneau, ray valet-de- 
chambre, and Ann his wife, and the 
survivor of them; and after the decease 
of the survivor of them, if their son, John 
Arboneau, shall be living, and under the 
age of eighteen years, to pay the said 
interest or income to him, until he shall 
attain his said age, and then to pay the 
prindpal money, or assign the securities 
for the same, to him ; but if ^he snail not 
be living at the decease of his father and 
mother, or shall afterwards die l>efore his 
said age of eighteen years, ift either of the 


not publishec^; but I have not assigned 
to any person or persons whatsoever the 
copy, or the liberty of print ing or reprint- 
ing any of the said books, or tracts, or 
letters: Now I do hereby^ as far as by 
law I can, give and assign to David Mallet, 
of Putney, in the county of .Surrey, Esquire, 
the copy and copies of all and each of the 
before-mentioned books or tracts, and 
, letters, and the liberty of reprinting the 
I same. 1 also give to the snid David Mallet 
the copy and copies of all the manuscript 
i books, papers, and writings, which 1 have 
I written qr composed, or shall write or 
' compo8e,i/and leave at the time* of my 
’decease. And I farther give to the said 
David Mallet all the book.s which, at 
I the time of my decease, shall be in the 
room called my library. 
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All the rest and residue of my personal 
estate, whatsoever and wheresoever, I give 
to my said executors ; and hereby revok- 
ing all former wills, I declare this to be 
my last will and testament. In witness 
whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and 
seal the twenty-second day of November, 
the year of our Lord one thousand 
seven hundred and fifty-one. 

Henry Saint John Bolingbroke. 
Signed, sealed, published, and 
declared by the said testator, as 
and fur his last will and testa- 
ment, in the presence of 
Oliver Prick, 

Thomas Hall. 

Proved at London, the fifth day of 
March, 1752, before the worshipful Robert 
Chapman, doctor of laws and surrogate, 
by the oaths of William Chetwynd and 
Joseph Taylor, Esquires, the executors 
named in the will, to whom administration 
was granted, being first sworn duly to 
administer. 

William LKf;ARo,\ * 

'75 *- Hknry Stevens, j 

In Dr. Matty’s Life of Lord Chesterfield, 
he mentions that he had seen Lord Boling- 
broke for several months labdaring under 
a cruel, and, to appearance, incurable 
disorder. A cancerous humour in his 
face made a daily progress ; and the em- 
pirical treatment he submitted to not only 
liastened his end, but also exposed him 
to the most excruciating pahi. He saw 
him, for the last time, the day before his 
tortures began. Though the unhappy 
patient, well as his friend, did then 
expect that he' .should recover, aiul accord- 
ingly desired him not to come again till 
his cure was completed, yet he still took 
leave, of him in a manner which showed 
how much he was affected. He embraced 
the Earl with tenderness, and said, “ God, 
who placed me here, will do what he 
pleases with me hereafter, — and He knows 
best what to do. May He IjJess you.” 
And ill a letter from Chesterfield to a lady 
of rank at Paris, he says, ** I Jrequently 
see our friend Bedingbroke, but I see him' 
with great concern. A humour he has 
long h.ad in Ids cheek proves to Jie can- 
cerous, and has made an alarming progress 


of late. Hitherto it is not attended with 
pain, which is all he wishes, for as to the 
rest he is resigned. Truly, a mind like 
his, so far superior to the generality, would 
have well deserved that nature should have 
made an effort in his favour as to the 
body, and given him an uncommon share 
of health and duration.” 

The last scene is thus lamented, in a 
letter to the same lady : — “ Are you not 
greatly shocked — but I am sure you are — 
at the dreadful death of our friend Boling- 
broke? The remedy has hastened his 
death, against which there was no remedy, 
for his cancer was not topical, but uni- 
I versa], and had so infected the whole mass 
I of his blood as to be incurable. What I 
j most lament is, that the medicines put 
him to exquisite pain — an evil I dread 
much more than death, both for my friends 
and myself. I lose a warm, an amiable, 
and instructive friend. I saw him a fort- 
night before his death, when he depended 
upon a cure, and so did I ; and he desired 
I would not come any more till he was 
I quite well, which he expected would be 
I in ten or twelve days. The next day the 
great jiains came on, and never left him 
till within two days of his death, during 
! which he lay insensible. What a man 1 
what extensive knowledge ! what a mem- 
; ory! what eloquence ! His passions, which 
! were strong, were injurious to the delicacy 
of his sentiments ; they were apt to be 
confounded together, and often wilfully. 

. The world will do him more justice now 
^ than in his lifetime.” 

! LETTER. 

j Lord ITyde to David Mallet^ Esq. 

Paris, March 7 (n.s.), 1752. 

" I T.F.ARN from England, sir, that Lord 
I Bolingbroke has left his manuscripts to 
j y ou. 11 is friends must see with satisfaction 
those title-deeds of his reputation in the 
hands of the author of the life of the 
great I^rd Bacon ; and you will have had 
the distinguished honour of having been 
guardian to the fame of two of the greatest 
geniuses which our country, and perhaps 
humanity, hT.s produced ; but with greater 
honour to you in this last instance, l^cause 
I you are such hy the designation and choice 
of the author^nimsclf. 
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“ What works of his you may have for 
the public I know not. •That for which 
1 was solicitous, because I believe it would 
be most instructive to the world, and might 
be most for his honour, he told me him- 
self he had laid aside — I mean the history 
of the great transactions of Europe from 
the time when he began to consider and 
know them. There remains of that, I 
believe, no more than a summary review, 
which I had the good fortune some time 
ago to draw from him, upon an application 
which 1 made to him to direct me in the 
study of history. You will probably have 
seen that sumlnary review, which is in a 
collection of letters upon history, which 
he did me the honour to write me. It is 
but a sketch of the work he had proposed 
to himself; but it is the sketch of l.ord 
liolingbroke. He will probably have told 
you that those letters were by his direc- 
tion delivered up by me to Mr. i*ope, who 
burnt, as he told me, the manuscripts, 
and printed off, by a ]irivate press, some 
very few copies, which were to be con- 
sidered still as manuscripts, one of which 
Mr. Pope kept, and sent another to Lord 
liolingbroke. Sir William Wyndham, 
Lord IJathurst, Ix)rd Marchmont, Mr. 
Murray, and Mr. Lyttleton, I think, had 
each one. I do not remember to have 
been told of any copies given, except to 
myself, who have always ])reserved mine 
as I would a MS. which was not my own, 
— observing not only the restrictions which 
Lord Bolingbroke himself had Recom- 
mended to me, but securing likewise, as 
far as I could, even in case of my death, 
that this w'ork should never become public 
from that copy which is in my possession. 

I enlarge upon this, because I think my- 
self particularly obliged, out of regard to 
Lord Bolingbroke, to give this account 
of that work to the person whom he h»s 
intrusted with all his writings, in case you 
might not have known this particularity. 
And at the same time T think it my duty 
to the memory of Lord Bolingbroke, to 
myself, and to the world too, to say 
something more to you in relalitm to 
this work. * 

“ It is a work, sir, which will instnict 
mankind, and do honour to its author; , 
and yet 1 will take upon ille to say, that j 
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^ for the sake of both, you must publish it 
I with caution. 

j “The greatest men have their faults, 

I and sometimes tlie greatest faults; but 
i the faults of superior minds are tlje least 
indifferent, both to themselves and to 

■ society. Humanity is interestetl in the 
. fame of those who excelled in it ; but it 

is interested, before all, in the good of 
: society, and in the peace of the minds of 
the individuals that compose it. Lord 
. Bolingbioke’s mind embraced all objects, 

_ and looked far into all ; but not without 
. a strong mixture of passions, which will 
alw'ays necessarily beget .some prejudices, 
j and follow more. And on the .subject of 
I religion particularly (whatever was the 
j motive that inflamed his passions uj>on 
r that subject chiefly,) his passions were the 

■ most strong; and I will venture to say, 
(when called upon, as I tbink, to .say 
what I have said more than once to him- 

, self, with the deference due to his age and 
, extraordinary talcnt.s,) his jiassions upon 
,*that subject did prevent his otherwise 
superior reason from seeing, that, even in 
a |)olitical light only, he hurt himself, and 
. uoundetl .society, by^striking at e.stablish- 
‘ ment.s, upon which the conduct at least 
of society aclepends, and by striving to 
overturn in men’s minds the .systems 
i which cxj^erience at least has justified, 
and which authority at least has rcndcrecl 
j respectable, as ncccssaiy to public order 
‘ and to private peace, w'ithout suggesting 
; to their minds a better, or indeed any, 

' system. * 

j “ You will find, sir, what I say to be 
I true in a part of the w'ork I mentioned, 

I wdiere he .digresse.s upon liie cilticism of 
i church histoiy. 

I “ While this work rcmainetl in Die 
i hands only of tho.se I have mentioned, 
(except, as I have been telling you, to 
himself and to them in private conver- 
sation,) I have otherw'ise been silen! u])on 
that subject ; but 1 must now say to you, 
sir, that, for the world’s sake and for his, 
that part of the work ought by no means 
to be communicated farther. And you 
see, thatlit is a digression not necessary 
to that work. If this digression should 
be made public, it will be censured, — it 
must be censured, — it ought to be cen- 
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surcd. It will be criticised, too, by able 
pens, whose erudition, as well as their 
reasonings, will not be easily answered. 
In such a case, I shall owe to myself and 
to the world to disclaim publicly that part 
of a work whicli he did me the honour 
to address to me ; but 1 owe to the regard 
which he has sometimes expressed for me 
to disclaim it rather privately to you, sir, 
M'ho are intrusted with his writings, and 
to recommend to you to sup])ress that part 
of the work, as a good citizen of the world, 
for the world’s peace, as one intrusted and 
obliged by I..ord Holingbr<»ke, not to raise 
new storms to his memory. — I am, sir, 
your very humble servant, Hyde.” 

I.ETTKR. 

David Aftt/lef, Esq. to Lord Ifydo. 

“ My Lord, — I received a very real 
pleasure, and at the same time a sensible 
concern, from the letter your Ioixlshij> has, 
honoured me with. Nothing could be 
more agreeable to me than the favoural)le 
opinion of one whom 1 have long ad- 
mired for every quaMty that enters into 
an estimable and amiable character ; but 
then nothing can occasion mV: more un- 


easiness than not to be able to suppress 
that part of a wolk which you would have 
kept from public view. 

“ The book was printed off before your 
lordship’s letter reached my hands; but 
this consideration alone would have .ap- 
peared trifling to me. I apprehend that 
I cannot, without being unfaithful to the 
trust reposed in me, omit or alter any 
thing in those works which my I^ord 
Ilolingbroke had deliberately prepared for 
the press, and I will publish no other. 
As to this in particular, his repeated 
commands to me were, that it should be 
printed exactly according to the copy he 
himself, in all the leisure of retirement, 
had corrected with that view. 

“ Upon the whole, if your lordship 
should think it necessary to disclaim the 
reflections on sacred history, by which 
I presume is meant some public and 
.autlicntic declaration, that your notions 
on this head differ entirely from those of 
your noble friend ; even in this case I am 
sure you will do it with rll the delicacy 
natural to your own disposition, and with 
all the tenderness to his memory, that the 
particular regard he always bore you can 
deserve. I am, with the greatest resj^ect, 
my lord,” &c. 
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The life of a scholar seldom abounds 
with adventure. His fame is acquired in 
solitude. And the historian, who only 
views him at a distance, must be content 
with a dry detail of actions by which he is 
scarcely distinguished from the rest of man- 
kind. But we are fond of talking of those 
who have given us pleasure, not that we 
have any thing important to say, but be- 
cause the subject is pleasing. 

Thomas Parnki.l, D.D., was descended 
from an ancient family, that had for some 
centuries been settled at Congleton in 
Cheshire. His father, Thomas Parnell, 
who had been attached to the Common- 
wealth party, upon the Restoration went 
over to Ireland ; thither he carried a large 
personal fortune, which he laid out in lands 
in that kingdom. The estates he pur- 
chased tliere, as also that of which he was 
possessed in Cheshire, descended to our 
poet, who was his eldest son, and still 
remain in the family. Thus want, which 
has compelled many of our greatest men 
into the service of the Muses, had no 
influence upon Parnell: he was a poet 
by inclination. 

He was bom in Dublin in the year 1679, 
and received the first rudiments of his edu- 
cation at the school of Doctor Jones in that 
city. Surprising things are told us of the 
greatness of his memory at that early 
periwl : as, of his being able to repeat by 
heart forty lines of any book at the first 
reading ; of his getting the third Iwok cjf 
the Iliad in one night’s time, which was 
given in order to confine him for some 
days. These stories, which are told of 
almost every celebrated wit, may perhaps 
be true. But, for my own part, I never 
found any of those prodigies of i#arts, 
although I have known enow that were 
.desirous, among the ignorant, of being 
thought so. 

There is one presumptiorij however, of 


the early maturity of his understanding. 
He was admitted a member of the college 
of Dublin at the age of thirteen, which is 
much sooner than usual, a.s at that univer- 
sity they arc a great deal stricter in their 
examination for entrance than either at 
Oxford or Cambridge. His progrcs.s 
through the college course of study was 
pi*obably marked with but little splen- 
dour; his imagination might have been 
too warm to reli.sh the cold logic of Bur- 
gersdicius, or the dreary subtleties of 
Smiglesiiis; but it is certain that, as a 
classical scholar, few could equal him. 
His own comi)ositions show this; and the 
deference which the most eminent men of 
Iiis time paid him iq^on that head, put it 
beyond a doubt. lie took the degree of 
Maslerof Arts the 9th of J uly, 1 700 ; and, in 
the same year, he was ordained a deacon, 
by William, Bishop of Derry, having a 
di.spensatiorl* from the Primate, as being 
under tw'enty-three years of age. He wa.s 
admitted into priest’s orders about three 
years after, by William, Archbishop of 
IXiblin ; and, on the 9th of Fcbruaiy, 1 705, 
he was collated by .Sir George Ashe, JJislio)) 
of Clogher, to Ijie archdeaconry of Clogher. 
Alwul that time also he married Miss Anne 
Minchin, a young lady of great merit and 
beauty, by whom he had two sons, who 
died young, and one daughter, wfio is still 
living. His wife died some time before 
him ; and her death is said to have made 
so great an impression on his spirits, that 
it served to hasten his own. On the 31 st 
of May, 1716, he was prc.scnted, Ijy Iiis 
friend and patron Archbishop King, to the 
vicarage of Finglass, a benefice worth about 
four hundi;pd pounds a year, in the diocese 
of Dublin, but he lived to enjoy his pre- 
ferment a very short time. He flied at 
Chester, fn July, 1717, on his wav to Ire 
land, and was buried in Trinity church in 
that town, without any monument to mark 
the place of his interment As he died 
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without male issue, his estate devolved to 
his only nephew, Sir John Parnell, liaronet, 
whose father was y(>iin{,^cr brother to the 
Archdeacon, and one of the Justices of the 
King’s Pencil in Ireland. 

Such is the very unpoetical detail of the 
life of a ])oet. Some dates, and some few 
facts scarcely more interesting than those 
that make the ornaments of a country tomb- 
stone, are all that remain of one whose 
labours now begin to excite universal 
curiosity. A poet, while living, is seldom 
an tdiject sufficiently great to attract much 
attention : his real merits are known but 
to a few, and these are generally sparing 
in their praises. When his fame isincreasecl 
by time, it is then too late to investigate 
the peculiarities of his di.sposition : the 
dews of the morning arc i)ast, and we 
v.iinly try to continue the chase by the 
meridian splendour. 

There is scarcely any man but might be 
made the subject of a very interesting and 
amusing history, if the writer, besides a 
t’lorough acquaintance with the character 
he dmws, were able to make those nice 
distinctions which separate it from all 
others. The strong'^st minds have usually 
the most striking ticculiarities, and would 
conseciuenlly allord the richest materials ; 
but in the jiresent instance, from not 
knowing Dr. Parnell, his peculiarities are 
gone to the grave with him; and we are 
obliged to take his character from such as 
knew but lillle of him, or who, perhaps, 
could have given veiy little information if 
they had known more. 

Parnell, by what I have been able to col- 
lect from my father and uncle, who knew 
him, was the nfost capable man in the world 
to make the happiness of those he con- 
versed w'ith, and the least able to secure 
his own. lie wanted that evenness of dis- 
position w'hich bears disappointment with 
j )hlegm, and joy wdth indincrence. He was 
over very much elated or depressed, and 
his whole life spent in agony or rapture. 
Put lltc turbulence of these passions only 
nTected himself, and never those about 
him : knew the ridicule of his owm cha- 

j acter, and very effectually raised' ihe mirth 
of his companions, as well at his vexations 
as at his triumphs. 

, How much his company was desired, 


appeare from the extensiveness of his con- 
nections and the number of his friends. 
Even before he made any figure in the 
literary world, his friendship w'as sought 
by persons of every rank and party. The 
wits at that time differed a gocjd deal from 
those who are most eminent for their un- 
derstanding at present. It would now be 
thought a very indifferent sign of a writer’s 
good sense, to disclaim his private friends 
hjr happening to l)e of a different party in 
politics ; but it was then otherwise, — the 
Whig wits held the Tory wits in great con- 
tempt, and these retaliated in their turn. 
At the head of one party were Addison, 
Steele, and Congreve ; at that of the other 
Pope, Swift, and Arbuthnot. Parnell was 
a friend to both sides, and, with a liberality 
becoming a scholar, sct)rned all those tri- 
fling distinctions, that are noisy for the 
time, and ridiculous to posterity. Nor did 
he em-incipate himself from these without 
some op}X)silion from home. Having been 
the son of a Commonw'ealth’s man, bis 
Toiy connections on this side of the w'ater 
i gave his friends in Ireland great offence : 
they were much enraged to see him keep 
company wdth Pope, and Swift, and C^ay ; 
they blamed his undistinguishing taste, 
and wondered what pleasure he could find 
in the conversation of men who .approved 
the treaty of Utrecht, and disliked' the 
] )uke of Marlborough. His conversation 
is said to have been extremely pleasing, Init 
in what its ])eculiar excellence consisted 
is now unknown. The letters which were 
MTitten to him by his friends are full of 
compliments upon his talents as a com- 
panion, and his good-nature as a man. I 
have several of them now before me. Pope 
was particularly fond of his company, and 
seems to regret Ins absence more than any 
of the rest. 

A letter from him follows thus : 

“ London, July ag. 

“Df.ar Sir, — I wish it were not as 
ungenerous as vain to complain too much 
of a man that forgets me, but 1 could 
expostulate with you a whole day upon 
your inhuman silence ; I call it inhuman ; 
nor would you think it less, if you were 
truly sensible of the uneasiness it gives me. 
Did I know^ou so ill as to think you 
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j)roud, I would be much less concerned 
than I am able to l)e, Wlien I know one 
of the best-natured men alive neglects me ; 
and if you know me so ill as to think amiss 
of me with regard to my friendship for 
you, you really do not deserve half iho 
trouble you occasion itie. I need not tell 
you, that both Mr. Gay and myself have 
written several letters in vain; and that 
we were constantly inquiring, of all who 
have seen Ireland, if they saw you, and 
that (forgotten as wc are) we are every 
day remembering you in our most agree- 
able hours. All this is tnie ; as that we 
are sincerely lovers of you, and deplorers 
of your absence, and that we form no wish 
more ardently than that which brings you | 
over to us, and places you in your old 
seat between us. We have lately had 
some distant hopes of the Dean’s design 
to revisit I'aigland ; will not you accom- 
pany him? or is England to lose every 
thing that has any charms for us, and 
must we pray for banishment as a bene- 
dictioji? I have once been witness of 
some, 1 hope all, of your splenetic hours: 
come, and Ije a comforter, in your tuni, to 
me in mine. 1 am in such an unsettled 
state, that I can’t tell if 1 shtlll ever see 
you, unless it be this year : whether T do 
or not, be ever assured, you have as large 
a share of my thoughts and good wishes 
as any man, and as great a portion of 
gratitude in my heart as would enrich a 
monarch, could he know where to find it. 

I shall not die without testifying something 
of this nature, and leaving to the w'orld a 
memorial of the friendship that has been 
so great a pleasure and pride to me. It 
would be like writing my own epitaph to 
acquaint you with what I have lost since 
I saw you, what I have done, what I have 
thought, where 1 have lived, and where ! 
I now repose in obscurity. My frienft 
Jervas, the bearer of this, will inform you 
of all particulars concerning me, and Mr. 
Ford is charged wdth a thousand loves, 
and a thousand complaints, and a thousand 
commissions to you on my part. They ! 
will both tax you with the neglect pf ^me | 
promises which were too agreeable to us 
• all to be forgot : if you care for any of us, 

' tell them so, and write so ^ me. I can 
say no more, but that 1 love you^ and am, 


in spite of the longest neglect of haj>pinc.‘'>, 
dear sir, your most faithful affeclionaio 
friend and servant, t‘A. PoPK. 

“ Gay is in Devonshire, and from thence 
he goes to Bath. My father and mother 
never fail to commemorate you.” 

Among the number of his most intimate 
friends was Lord Oxford, whom l'o])e has 
so finely complimented upon the delicacy 
of his choice : 

For him thou oft hast bid the world attend, 

Fond to forget the statesman in the friend ; 

For Swift and him despised the faree of slate, 

The solier follies of the wise and Ki eai : 

Dext’rous the craviiiR, fawning crowd to quit, 

And pleased to 'scape from flattery to wit. 

Pope himself was not only excessively 
fond of his company, but under several lite- 
rary obligations to him for his assistance 
in the translation of Homer. Gay was 
obliged to him upon another account ; for 
being always poor, he was not above re- 
ceiving from Parnell the copy money which 
4he latter got for his writings. Several 
of their letters, now before me, are proofs 
of this; and as they have never appeared 
before, it is probable the reader will be 
much better pleased Vilh their idle effu- 
sions than jvith anything 1 can hammer 
out for his amusement. 

** Dinkikld, fiMr Oakingham, Tuesday . 

** Dear Sir, — 1 believe the hurry you 
were in hindered your giving me a wonl 
by the last post, so that 1 am yet to learn 
whether you gpt well to town, or continue 
so there. 1 very much fear both for your 
health and your quiet ; and no man living 
can be more truly concerned in lyiy thing 
that touches either than m)*clf. I woukl 
comfort myself, however, with lioping that 
your busine.ss may not be unsuccessful, for 
your sake ; and that at least it may .soon 
be put into other jiroper hands. For my 
own, I beg earnestly of you to return to 
us a.s soon as possible. You know how 
very much I want you; and that, how- 
ever your business may depend upon any 
other, my business depends entirely upon 
you; and yet still I hope you Will find 
’your man, even though I lose you the 
mean while. At this time, the more I 
love you, the less I can spare you ; whicli 
al<^e will, I dare say, be a reason to you 
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to let me have you back the sooner. The 
minute 1 lost you, Eustathius, 'with nine 
hundred ])a^es and nine thousand con- 
tractions of the Greek characters, arose to 
view !; Spondanus, with all his auxiliaries, 
in number a thousand nages (value three 
shillings), and Dacier’s three volumes, 
llarnes’s two, Valterie’s three, Cuperus, 
half in Greek, Leo Allatus, three parts in 
Greek, Scaliger, Macrobius, and (woree 
tlian them all) Aulus Gellius ! All these 
rushed upon my soul at once, and whelmed 
me under a fit of the headache. I cursed j 
them all religiously, damned my best i 
friends among the rest, and even bias- | 
phemed Homer Iiimselfi Dear sir, not j 
only as you are a friend and a good- ! 
natured man, Imt as you are a Christian . 
and a divine, come back speedily, and 
prevent the increase of my sins ; for, at 
the rate I have begun to rave, I shall not 
only damn all the poets and commentators 
who have gone before me, but be damned 
myself by all who come after me. To be 
serious : you have not only left me to the 
last degree impatient for your return, who 
at all times should have been so, (though 
never so much as since I knew you in best 
health here), but you have wrejught several 
miracles upon our family ; you have made 
old ])eople fond of a young and gay person, 
aiul inveterate jiajnsts of a clergyman of the 
C'hurch of England; even Nurse herself 
is in danger of being in love in her old age, 
ami (for all I know) would even marry 
Dennis for your sake, because he is your 
man, anti loves his master. In short, 
come tlown forthwith, or give me good 


“My hearty service to the Dean, Dr. 
Arbuthnot, Mr. Ford, and the true genuine 
I shepherd, J. Gay, of Devon. I expect 
j him down with you.” 

We may easily perceive by this that 
Parnell was not a little necessary to Pope 
in tonducting his translation ; however, 
he has worded it so ambiguously that it is 
impossible to bring the charge directly 
against him. But he is much more explicit 
when he mentions his friend Gay’s obliga- 
tions in another letter, which he takes no 
pains to conceal. 

“Dear Sir,—! write to you with the 
same warmth, the same zeal of good-will 
and friendship, with which 1 used to con- 
verse with you two years ago, and can’t 
think myself absent, when I leel you so 
much at my heart. The picture of you 
which Jervas brtmght me over is infinitely 
less lively a representation than that 1 
carry about with me, and which rises to 
my mind whenever I think of you. I 
■ have majiy an agreeable reverie through 
I those woods and downs where we once 
; rambled together : my head is sometimes 
at the Bath, and sometimes at Letcomb, 
where the Dean makes a great part of my 
imaginary entertainment, this being the 
I cheapest way of treating me: 1 hope he 
I will not be displeased at this manner of 
paying my respects to him, instead of fol- 
lowing my friend Jervas’s example, which, 
to say the truth, 1 have as much inclination 
to do as I want ability. I have been ever 
since December last in greater variety of 
business than any such men as you (that 


reasons for delaying, though but for a day ■ is divines and philosophers) can possibly 
or two, by the next post. If I find them imagine a reasonable creature capable of. 
just, 1 will come up to you, though you Gay’s play, among the rest, has cost much 
know how ))recious my time is at present ; time and long-suffering, to stem a tide of 


my hours were never worth so much money 
before : but perhaps you are not sensible 
of this, who give away your own works. 
You are a generous author ; I a hackney 
scribbler: you a Grecian, and bred at a 
university ; I a poor Englishmun, of my 
own edy eating : you a reverend parson ; I 
a wag: in short, you are Di^. Parnell, 
(with an e at the end of your name), and' 
I-~Your most obliged and affectionate 
friend and faithful servant, 

“A. Pope. 

I 


malice and party that certain authors have 
raised against it: the best revenge upon 
such fellows is now in my hands — I mean 
your Zoilus, which really transcends the 
expectation I had conceived of it. I have 
put it into the press, beginning with the 
poemi, Batrachom ; for you seem, by the 
first paragraph of the dedication to it, to 
desi^ toprdfix the name of some particular 
person. I beg therefore to know for whom 
you intend it,^that the publication may not 
I be delayed on this account, and this as 
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soon as is possible. Inform me also upon 
what terms I am to dealVith the book- 
seller, and whether you design the copy 
money for Gay, as you formerly talked ; 
what number of books you would have 
yourself, &c. I scarce see anything to be 
altered in this whole prtece ; in the poems 
you sent I will take the lil>erty you allow 
me. The story of Pandora and the Eclogue 
upon Health are two of the most beau- 
tiful things I ever read. I do not say this 
to the prejudice of the rest, but as 1 have 
read these oflener. Let me know how 
far my commission is to extend, and be 
confident of my punctual performance of 
whatever you enjoin. I must adtl a para- 
graph on this occasion in regard to Mr. 
Ward, whose verses have been a great 
[)1 ensure to me. I will contrive they shall 
be so to the world, whenever I can find a 
proper opportunity of publishing them. 

“ I shall very soon print an entire col- 
lection of my own madrigals, which I 
look upon as making my last will and 
testament, since in it T shall give all 1 
ever intend to give (which I’ll beg yours 
and the Dean’s acceptance of). \ ou must 
look on me no more a poet, but a plain 
commoner, who lives upon his own, and 
fears and flatters no man. 1 hope, before 
I die, to discharge the debt I owe to 
Homer, and get upon the whole just fame 
enough to serve for an annuity for my 
own time, though 1 leave nothing to 
})osterity. 

“ 1 beg our correspondence may be'more 
rre€[uent than it has been of late. I am sure 
my esteem and love for you never more 
deserved it from you, or more prompted 
it from you. I desired our friend Jervas 
(in the greatest hurry of my business) to 
say a great deal in my name, both to 
yourself and the Dean, and must once 
more repeat the assurances to you botli 
of an unchanging friendship and unalter- 
able esteem. — lam, dear sir, most entirely, 
your affectionate, faithful, obliged friend 
and servant, “A. Pope.” 

From these letters to Parnell we may 
conclude, as far as their testimbny can go, 
4 hat he was an agreeable, a generous, and 
I a sincere man. Indeed, he t^k care that 
I his friends should always see him to the 


best advantage; for, when he found his 
fits of spleen and uneasiness, which some- 
times lasted for weeks together, returning, 
he returned with all expedition to the 
remote parts of Ireland, and there made 
out a gloomy kind of satisfaction, in giving 
hideous descriptions of the solitude to 
which he retired. It is said of a famous 
painter, that, being confined in prison for 
debt, his whole delight consisted in draw- 
ing the faces of his creditors in caricatura. 
It was just so with Parnell. From many 
of his unpublished pieces which I have 
seen, and from othei's that have appeared, 
it would seem that scarcely a bog in his 
neighbourhood was left without reproach, 
and scarcely a mountain reared its head 
unsung. “I can easily,” says Pope, in 
one of his letters, in answer to a dreary 
description of Parnell’s, — “I can easily 
image to my thoughts the solitary hours 
of your eremitical life in the mountains, 
from some parallel to it in my own retire- 
ment at Binfield : ” and in another place, 
** We are both miserably enough situated, 
God knows ; but of the two evils, I think 
the solitudes of the South are to be pre- 
ferred to the deserts ‘of the West.” In 
this manner J*ope answered him in the 
tone of his own complaints; and these 
descriptions of the imagined di.strcss of his 
situation served to give him a temporary 
relief ; they threw off the blame from him- 
self, and laid upon fortune and accident 
a wretchedness of his own creating. 

But though this method of quarreling in 
his poems with his situation served to re- 
lieve himself, yet it was not easily endured 
by the gentlemen in the ne^hbcairhood, 
who did not care to confess themselves 
his fellow-sufferers. He received many 
mortifications upon that account among 
them ; for, being naturally fond of com- 
pany, he could not endure to be without 
even theirs, which, however, among his 
English friends he pretended to despise. 
In fact, his conduct in this particular 
was rather*splenetic tlian wise; he had 
either lost the art to engage, or tjjd not 
^mploy hj^ skill in securing those more 
permanent, though more humble, connec- 
tions, and sacrificed for a month or two 
in England a whole year’s happiness by 
his countiy fireside at home. 
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However, what he pennitted- the world 
to see of his life was elegant and splendid: 
his fortune (for a poet) was very consider- 
able, and it.may be easily supposed he 
lived to the very extent of it. The fact | 
is, his expenses were greater than his 
income, and his successor found the estate 
somewhat irn])airetl at his decease. As 
soon as ever he had collected in his annual 
revenues, he immediately set out for Eng- 
land, to enjoy the company of his dearest 
friends, and laugh at the more prudent 
world that were minding business and 
gaining money. 'I’he friends to whom 
during the latter part of his life he was 
chiefly attached werePojje, Swift, Arbuth- 
nol, Jervas, ami Gay. Among these he 
was particularly happy, his mind was 
entirely at ease, and gave a loose to every 
harmless folly that came ut»permost. In- 
deed, it was a society in which, of all 
others, a wise man might be most foolish, 
without incurring any danger or contempt, 
rerhaps the reader will be pleased to se^e 
a letter to him from a part of this junto, 
as there is something striking even in the 
levities of genius. It comes from Gay, 
Jervas, Arbuthnot, and Poi)e, assembled 
at a chophouse near the Exciiangc, and is 
as follows : — 

“My dkar Sir, — I w'as last summer 
in Devonshire, and am this winter at Mrs. 
llonyer’s. In the summer I wrote a poem, 
and in the winter 1 have published it, 
which I have .sent to you by Dr. Elwood. 
In the summer 1 ate two dishes of toad- 
stools of my own gathering, instead of 
mushrooms ; ^nd in the winter I have been 
sick with wine, as I am at this time, blessed 
be God for it ! as I must bless God for all 
things. In the summer I spoke truth to 
damsels ; in the winter 1 told lies to ladies. 
Now you know where I have been, and 
what I have done, I shall tell you what I 
intend to do the ensuing summer ; I pro- 
pose to do the same thing 1 did lost, which 
was to meet you in any part of England 
you would appoint; don’t let me have two 
disappointments. I have longed to hear 
from you, and to that intent I teased you 
with three or four letters ; but, having no 
answer, 1 feared both yours and my letters 
might have miscarried I hbpe my per- 


formance will please the Dean, w'hom 1 
often wished for, and to whom I would 
have often wrote, but for the same reasons 
I neglected writing to you. I hope I need 
not tell you how 1 love you, and how glad 
1 .shall be to hear from you, which, next 
to the seeing you, "vvould be the greatest 
satisfaction to your most affectionate friend 
and humble servant, “ J. G.” 

“ Dear Mr. Archdeacon,— Though 
my proportion of this epistle should be 
but a sketch in miniature, yet I take up 
this half page, having paid my club willi 
the good company both for our dinner of 
chops and for this paper. The |x>ets will 
give you lively descriptions in tneir way ; 
1 shall onlyacquaint you wdth that which 
is directly my province. I have just set 
the last hand to a couplet, for so I may 
call two nymphs in one piece. 'I'hey are 
Pope’s favourites, and though few, you 
will guess must have cost me more pains 
than any nymphs can be worth. He has 
been so unreasonable as to expect that I 
should have made them as beautiful upon 
canvas, as he has done upon paper. If 

this same Mr. P should omit to write 

for the dear frogs and the 
I must entreat you ^lot to let me languish 
for them, as I have done ever since they 
cro.sscd the seas : remend )cr by what neg- 
lects, &c. we missed them when we lost 
you, and therefore 1 have not yet forgiven 
any of those triflers that let them escape 
and run tho.se hazards. I am going, on 
the old rate, and want you and the Dean 
prodigiously, and am in hopes of making 
you a visit this summer, and of hearing 
from you both, now you are together. 
Fortescue, I am sure, will be concerned 
that he is not in Comhill, to set his hand 
to these presents, not only as a witness, 
out os a scn’iieur iris hwnble^ 

“C. Jervas." 

“ It is so great an honour to a poor 
Scotchman to be remembered at this time 
of day, especially by an inhabitant of the 
GlaciaUs leme^ that I take it very thank- 
fully, and nave, with my good friends, 
remembered you at our table in the chop- 
house in Exchange Alley. There wanted 
nothing to complete our hanpiness but 
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your company, and our dear friend the • gibbet up the carcass of Zoilus, to the 
Dean’s. I am sure the '^hole entertain- , terror of the witlings of posterity. More, 
ment would have l>een to his relish. Gay and much more, upon this and a thousand 
has got so much money by his Art of ; other subjects, will be the matter of my 
Walking the Streets, that he is ready to next letter, wherein I must open all the 
set up his equipage ; he is just going to friend to you. At this time I must i)e 
the bank to negotiate some exchange bills. | content with telling you I am Adthfully 
Mr. Pope delays his second volume of fiis ; your most affectionate and humble servant, 
Homer till the martial spirit of the rebels •* A. Pope." 

is quite quelled, it being judged that the 

first part did some harm that way. Our If we regard this letter with a critical 
love again and again to the dear Dean, eye, we must find it iiidiflerent entnigh ; 
Fuimus Tories^ 1 can say no more. if we consider it as a mere effusion of 

“ Arbuthnot.” friendship, in which every w’riter con- 
tended in affection, it will appear much 
'* When a man is conscious that he does to the honour of those who w rote it. To 
no good himself, the next thing is to cause be mindful of an absent friend in the hours 
others to do some. I may claim some of mirth and feasting, when his company 
merit this way, in hastening this testi- is least w'anted, shows no slight degree 
monial from your friends above writing: of sincerity. Yet probably there was still 
their love to you indeed wants no spur, another motive for writing thus to him 
their ink wants no pen, their pen wants in conjunction. The above-named, to* 
no hand, their hand wants no heart, and j gethcr with Swift and I\arncll, hjxd some 
.so forth (after the manner of Rabelais, time before formed themselves into a 
which is betwixt some meaning and no j society, called the Scribblenis Club, and 
meaning) ; and yet it may be .said, when 1 sliould suj^pose they commemorated 
present thought and opportunity is want- liim thus, as being an absent member, 
mg, their pens want ink, their hand.s want It is past a doubt tlftil they WTotc many 
pens, their hearts want hands, &c. till things in conjunction, and Gay usually 
time, place, and conveniency concur to held the pen.* And yet I do not remember 
set them writing, as at present a .soci.able any productions which were the joint 
meeting, a good dinner, warm fire, and effort of this society as doing it honour, 
an easy .situation do, to the joint lalujur There is something feeble and quaint in 
and pleasure of this epistle. all their attempts, as if company repres.sed 

** Wherein if 1 should say nothing I thought, and genius wanted solitude for 
should say much (much being incltidcd its Iwhlest an^ happiest exertions. Of 
in my love), though my love be such, those productions in which Tarnell had a 
that if I should say much, I should yet principal share, that t)f the Origin of the 
say nothing, it being (as Cowley says) Sciences from the Monkeys in Ethiopia 
equally impossible either to conceal or to is particularly mentioned by rope himself, 
express it. in some manuscript anecdotes which he 

** If I were to tell you the thing I wish left behind him. The Life of Homer also, 
above dll things, it is to see you again; prefixed to the translation of the. Iliad, 
the next is to see here your treatise of*l i.s written by Parnell, and corrected by 
Zoilus, with the Hatrachomuomachla, Pope ; and, as that great poet assures us 
and the Pervigilium Veneris, both which in the .same place, this correction was not 
poems are masterpieces in several kinds ; effected without great labour. “ It is still 
and I question not the prose is as excel- stiff,” says* he, ** and was written still 
lent in its sort as the Kssay on Homer, stiffen; as it is I verily think it cost me 
Nothing can be more glorious t 9 that more pains in the correcting, thin the 
great author, than that the same hand Writing it ‘would have done.” All this 
that raised his best statue, and decked it may be easily credited ; for every thing 
with its old laurels, should dso hang up of Pamfsll’s that has appeared in prose 
the scarecrow of his miserable critic, and is written in a very awkward, inelegant 
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manner. It is true, his productions teem 
with imagination, and show great learning, 
but they want that ease and sweetness for 
which his poetry is so much admired; 
and the language is also shamefully in- 
correct. Yet, though all this must be 
allowed, Pope should have taken care not 
to leave his errors upon record .against 
him, or put it in the power of envy to 
tax his friend with faults that do not 
appear in what he has left to the worid. 
A poet has a right to expect the same 
secrecy in his friend as in his confessor; 
the sins he discovers are not divulged for 
punishment, but pardon. Indeed, Pope 
IS almost inexcusable in this instance, as 
what he seems to condemn in one place 
he very much appl.auds in another. In 
one of the letters from him to P.arnell, j 
above mentioned, he treats the Life of | 
llomer with much greater respect, and 
seems to say, that the prose is excellent 
in its kind. It must be confessed, how- 
ever, that he is by no means inconsistent^ 
what he says in both places may very 
easily be reconciled to truth; but who 
can defend his candour and sincerity? 

It would be hard, however, to suppose 
that there was no real friendship be- 
tween these great men. The benevolence 
of Parnell’s disposition remains unim- 
peached; and Pope, though subject to 
starts of passion and envy, yet never 
missed an opportunity of being truly 
service.able to him. The commerce l>e- 


only pleasure in view, and can seldom 
find it but among each other. The Scrilj- 
blerus Club, when the members were in 
town, were seldom asunder, and they oiten 
made excursions together into the country, 
and generally on foot. Swift was usually 
the butt of the company, and if a trick 
w!» played, he was always the sufferer. 

I The whole party once agreed to walk 

I down to the house of Lord B , who 

is still living, and whose seat is about 
j twelve miles from town. As every one 
agreed to make the best of his way. Swift, 
j who was remarkable for walking, soon 
left the rest behind him, fully resolved, 
upon his arrival, to choose the very best 
lied for himself, for that was his custom. 
In the meantime Parnell was determined 
to prevent his intentions, and taking horse, 

arrived at Lord B ’s by another way, 

long before him. Having apprized his 
lordshij) of Swift’s design, it was resolved 
at any rate to keep him out of the house ; 
but how to effect this was the question. 
Swift never had the small -pox, and was 
very much afraid of catching it ; as soon, 
therefore, as he appeared striding along 
at some distance from the house, one of 
his lordship’s servants was despatched to 
inform him that the small-pox was then 
making great ravages in the family, but 
that there was a summer-house with a 
field-bed at his service, at the end of the 
garden. There the disappointed Dean 
was obliged to retire, and take a cold 


tween them was carried oivto the common supper lh.at was sent out to him, while 
interest of both. When Pope had a Mis- | the rest were feasting within. However, 
cellany to publish, he applied to Parnell j at last they took compassion on him ; and 
for poetical assistance, and the latter as | upon his promising never to choose the 
implicitly submitted to him for correction, j best bed again, they permitted him to 
Thus they mutually advanced each other’s make one of the company, 
interest or fame, and grew stronger by There is something satisfactory in these 
con}«?!ction. Nor was Pope the only ’ accounts of the follies of the wise: they 
person to whom Parnell had recourse for *'give a natural air to the picture, and re- 
assistance. We learn from Swift’s letters ' concile us to our own. There have been 


to Stella that he submitted his pieces to 1 few poetical societies more talked of, or 
all his friends, and readily adopted their ' productive of a greater variety of whim- 
alterations. Swift, among the number, ; sical conceits, than this of the Scribblerus 
was very useful to him in that particular; | Club, but how long it lasted I cannot 
and dire has been taken that the world exactly determine. The whole of Parnell’s 
should not remain ignorant of the obll- poetical existence was not of more than 
gation. eight or ten years’ continuance ; his first 

But in the connections of wits* interest excursions to England began about the 
has generally very little share; they have ; year 1706, ind he died in the year 1718; 
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so that it is probable the club began with 
him, and his death endc(^ the connection. 
Indeed, the festivity of his conversation, 
the benevolence of his heart, and the 
generosity of his temper, were qualities 
that might serve to cement any society, 
and that could hardly be replaced when 
he was taken away. During the two or 
three last years of his life he was more 
fond of company than ever, and could 
scarcely hear to be alone. The death of 
his wife, it is said, was a loss to him that 
he was unable to support or recover. 
From that time he could never venture 
to court the Muse in solitude, where he 
was .sure to find the im.age of her who 
first inspired his attempts. He l)egan, 
therefore, to throw himself into every 
company, and to seek from wine, if not 
relief, at least insensibility. Those helps 
that sorrow first called for assistance 
habit soon rendered necessary, and he 
died before his fortieth year, in some 
measure a martyr to comugal fidelity. 

Thus in the space of a very few years 
Parnell attained a share of fame equal to 
what most of his contemporaries were a 
long life in acquiring. He is only to be 
considered as a poet; and the universal 
esteem in which his poems are held, and 
the reiterated pleasure they give in the 
perusal, are a sufficient test of their merit. 
He appears to me to be the last of that 
great school that had modelled itself upon 
the ancients, and taught English poetry 
to resemble what the generality of man- 
kind have allowed to excel. A studious 
and correct observer of antiquity, he sets 
himself to consider nature with the lights 
it lent him ; and he found that the more 
aid he borrowed from the one, the more 
delightfully he resembled the other. To 
copy nature is a task the most bungling 
workman is able to execute; to seleqj 
such parts as contribute to delight is r^ 
served only for those whom accident has 
blessed with uncommon talents, or such 
as have read the ancients with indefati- 
gable industry. Parnell is ever happy in 
the selection of his im^es, and scj^pu- 
lously careful in the choice of his subjects. 
His productions bear no resemblance to 
• those tawdry thin^, which it has for some 
tirhe been the fashion to^ admire; in 


I writing which the poet sits down without 
j any plan, and heaps up splendid images 
without any selection ; where the reader 
! grow's dizzy wdth jiraise and admiration, 
i and yet soon grows w'cary, he can scarcely 
: tell why. Our poet, on the contrary, 

‘ gives out his beauties with a more sparing 
j hand; he is still carrying liis reader for- 
1 ward, and just gives him refreshment 
I sufficient to support him to liis joiinicy’s 
end. At the end of his course the reader 
regrets that his way has been so short, he 
wonders that it gave him so little trouble, 

; and so resolves to go the journey over 
: again. 

His poetical language is not less correct 
than his subjects are pleasing. He found 
it at that jieriod in which it w'as brought 
: to its highest pitch of refinement ; and 
i ever since his time it has been gradually 
I debasing. It is, indeed, amazing, after 
i what has been done by Drydcn, Addison, 

; and I*oj)c, to improve and harmonize our 
i native tongue, that their succcssoi’s should 
'•have taken so much pains to involve it 
I into pristine barbarity. 1'hcse misguided 
iiyiovators have not been content with 
' restoring aiUitjuated^ words and phrase.s, 

I but have indulged themselves in the most 
I licentious transpositions and the harshest 
j constructions, vainly imagining that the 
I more their writings are unlike prose, the 
I more they resemble poetry. I'hey have 
j adopted a language of their own, and call 
; U])on mankind for admiration. All those 
i who do not understand them are silent, 

! and those wl*o make out their meaning 
I are willing to praise, to show they under- 
' stand. From these follies and affectations 
j the poems of Parnell are eiilirelj^free : he 
has considered the language of poetry 
as the language of life, and conveys the 
warmest thoughts in the simplest expres- 
sion. ^ 

Parnell has wTitten several poems be- 
sides those published by Pope, and* some 
I of them have been made public with very 
j little credit to his reputation. There are 
still many*more that have not yet seen the 
light in the possession of Sir John Parnell, 
^is nephew, who, from that laud^le zeal 
' which he has for his uncle’s reputation, 
will probably be slow in publishing what 
1 he may even suspect will do it injury. Of 
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those which are usually inserted in his 
works, some are indifferent, and some 
moderately good, but the greater part are 
excellent. A slight stricture on the most 
striking shall conclude this account, which 
I have already drawn out to a dispro- 
portionate length. 

Hesiod, or the Rise of Woman, is a very 
fine illustration of a hint from Hesiod. It 
was one of his earliest productions, and 
first appeared in a miscellany published liy 
Tonson. 

Of the three songs that follow, two of 
them were written upon the lady he after- , 
wards married: they were the genuine 
dictates of his passion, but are not excellent 
in their kind. 

The anacreontic beginning with “When 
spring came on with fresh delight,” is • 
taken from a French pr)ct, whose name I 
forget, and, as fiir as I am able to judge 
of the French language, is better than the | 
original, 'i'he anacreontic that follows, , 
“Ciay llacchus,” &c., is also a translatior^ • 
of a Latin ])ocm by Aurelius Augurcllus, 
an Italian poet, beginning with, 

Invitat oliin Bacchus ad coenam stios 
Cumuin, Jocitm, Cupidlnciii. 

rarnell, when he translate??! it, applied 
the characters to some of his friends, and 
as it was written for their entertainment, 
it nrobably gave tlieni more pleasure than 
it has given the public in the perusal. It 
seems to have more spirit than the original ; 
but it is extraordinary th^t it was pub- 
lished as an original, and not as a trans- 
lation. I’oj^e should have acknowledged 
it, as he jvnew^ 

The Fairy T'ale is, incontestably, one 
of the finest pieces in any language, 'J'he 
old dialect is not perfectly w'ell preserved; 
but thiyvjs a very slight defect, where all 
the rest is so excellent. 

The Pervigilium Veneris (which, by the 
by, does not belong to Catullus,) is very 
well versified; and, in general, all Pamell’s 
translations are excellent. The Hattie of j 
the Frogs and Mice, which follows, is i 
done as(‘well as the subject would admit ; j 
but there is a defect in the translation,') 


! in the Greek bear a ridiculous allusion to 
! their natures, hsfve no force to the English 
' reader. A Bacon-eater was a good name 
! for a mouse, and Ptemotractas in Greek 
was a very good sounding word, that con- 
veyed that meaning. Puffeheek would 
I sound odiously as » name for a frog, and 
yet* Physignathos does admirably well in 
the original. 

The Letter to Mr. Pope is one of the finest 
compliments that ever was paid to any 
poet : the description of his situation at 
the end of it is very fine, but far from being 
true. That part of it where lie deplores 
his being far from wit and learning, as 
being far from Pope, gave particular 
offence to his friends at home. Mr. Coole, 
a gentleman in his neighbourhood, who 
thought that. he himself had w'it, was very 
much displeased with Paniell for casting 
his eyes so far off for a learned friend, 
when he could so conveniently be supplied 
at home. 

The translation of a part of the Rape 
of the Lock into monkish verse serves to 
.show what a master I’arnell was of the 
l.atin ; a copy of verses made in this man- 
j ncr is one of the most difficult trifles that 
I can possibly be imagined. I am assured 
that it W'as written upon the following 
{ occasion. Before the K.ape of the Lock 
i was yet comj)lcted, Po[)e was reading it to 
j his friend Swift, who sat very attentively, 
j while Parnell, who happened to be in the 
I house, went in and out without seeming 
to take any notice. However, he was 
very diligently employed in listening, and 
was able, from the strength of his memory, 
to bring away the whole description of the 
Toilet pretty exactly. This he versified 
in the manner now published in his works ; 
and the next day, when Pope was reading 
liis poem to some friends, Parnell insisted 
Ibal he had stolen that part of the de- 
scription from an old monkish manu- 
script. An old paper with the Latin 
verses was soon brought forth, and it 
was not till after some lime that Pope 
was delivered from the confusion which 
it at first produced. 

The Book worm is another unacknow- 


which sinks it below the original, and j ledged translation from a Latin poem by 
which it was impossible to remedy, — I j Beza. It w'as the fashion with the wdts 
mean the names oi the combatants, which, j of the last lige to conceal the places 




whence they took their hints or their sub- 
iccts. A trifling ackno^^edgment would 
have made that lawful prize, which may 
now be considered as plunder. 

The Night Piece on Death deserves 
every praise, and I should suppose, with 
very little amendment, might be made to 
surpass all those night pieces and church- 
yard scenes that have since appeared. 

But the y)oein of Parnell’s best known, 
and on which his best reputation is 
grounded, is the Hermit. Pope, sj leak- 
ing of this in those manuscript anecdotes 
already quoted says, “That the poem 
is very good. The story,” continues 
he, “was written originally in Spanish, 
whence, probably, Howtl had translated 
it into prose, and inserted it in one of his 
letters. Addison liked the scheme, and 
w'as not disinclined to come into it.” 
However this may be, Dr. Henry Moore, 
ill his Dialogues, has the very same story ; 
and I have been informed by some, that 
it is originally of Arabian invention. 

With respect to the prose \vorks of 
Parnell, I have mentioned them already ; 
his fame is loo well grounded for any de- 
fects in them to shake it. i will only add, 
that the Life of Zoilus was written at the 
reituest of his friends, and designed as a 
satire upon Dennis and Theobald^ with 
whom his club had long been at variance. 
1 shall end this account with a letter to 


, correspond with any that have seen the 
last ministry. Some alHrm you have 
quarreled with Pope (whose friends, they 
observe, daily fall from him on account 
of his satirical and comical disposition ) ; 
others, that you are insinuating yourself 
into the opinion of the ingenious Mr. 

I What-do-ye-call-him. Some think you 
I are preparing your sermons for the press, 

; and others that you will transform them 
into essays and moral discourses. But 
. the only excuse that 1 will allow, is your 
attention to the life of Zoilus. 'I'he frogs 
already seem to croak for their lransjH)r- 
I talion to Kngland, and are sensible how 
much that doctor is cursed and hated, 
who introduced their sj^ecies into your 
nation ; therefore, as you dread the wrath 
I of St. Patrick, send them hither, and riil 
j the kingdom of those pernicious and 
; loquacious animals. 

j “ I have at length received your poem 
; out of Mr. Addison’s hands, which shall 
j^be sent as soon as you order it, and in 
; what manner you shall appoint. 1 shall, 

' in the me.anim)c, give Mr. 'I’ooke a p.'icket 
for you, consisting of divers merry jiieces, 
— Mr. Clay’s new tfarce, Mr. Burnet's 
letter to Mr. Po[>e, Mr. Pope’s Temple 
of Panic, Mr. Thomas Burnet’s (lrmnl»li:r 
on Mr. (lay, and the Bisliop of Ailsbury’s 
Klegy, written either by Mr. Cary or some 
other hand. 


him from Pope and Gay, in which they | “ Mr. Pope is reading a letter , and, in 
endeavour to liasten him to finish that the meantime, I make use of the pen to 
production ; — testify my uneasiness in not hearing from 

you. 1 find success, even in the most 
“London, March i8. trivial things, raises the indignation of 


“Dear Sir, — 1 must own 1 have long 
owed you a letter, but, you must own, 
you have owed me one a good deal longer. 
Besides, I have but two people in the 
whole kingdom of Ireland to take care 
of,— the Dean and you; but you ha^e 
several who complain of your neglect in 
Kngland. Mr. (iay complains, Mr. Mar- 
court complains, Mr. jervas complains. 
Dr. Arbuthnot complains, my Lord com- 
plains, 1 complain. (Take notice of this 
figure of iteration when you mak« your 
next sermon.) Some say you are in deep* 
discontent at the new turn of affairs; 
others, that you are so much in the Arch- 
bishop’s good graces, that you will not 


’ scribblers : for I, for my whal-d'ye-call- 
j it, could neither escape t?lc fury of Mr. 

: Burnet or the German Doctor ; then, 

, where will rage end, when Homer is to 
be translated ? Let Zoilus hastcji^to your 
friend’s assistance, and envious criticism 
shall be no more. I arn in hopes that we 
may order our affairs so as to meet this 
: summer at the Bath ; for Mr. Pope and 
! myself h^ve thoughts of taking a trip 
■ thither. You shall preach, and we will 
I write lampoons ; for it is esteemed as 
! great a»lionour to leave the Bath for fear 
I of a broken head, as for a Terra; Filius 
of Oxford to be expelled. 1 have no 
place at court ; therefore, that I may not 
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entirely ne without one everywhere, show 
that 1 have a place in your remembrance. 
— Your most affectionate, faithful ser- 
vants, “ A. Pope and J. Gay. 

“Homer will be published in three 
weeks.** 

I cannot finish this trifle without re- 
turning my sincerest acknowledgments 


to Sir John Parnell for the generous assis- 
tance he was pleased to give me, in fur- 
nishing me with many materials, when he 
heard I was about writing the life of his 
uncle ; as also to Mr. and Mrs. Hayes, 
relations of our poet ; and to my very 
good friend Mr. Stevens, who, being an 
ornament to letters himself, is very ready 
to assist all the attempts of others. 
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That life which has been wholly em- j and had interest sufficient to get his family 
ployed in the study, is properly seen only ennobled, by having the title of 1)E added 
in the author’s writings; there is no to the name of Voltaire, 
variety to entertain, nor adventure to in- Being therefore in easy circumstances, 
terest us in the calm anecdotes of such an he was resolved to give his son the best 
existence. Cold criticism is all the reader education in his power, and accordingly, 
must expect, instead of instructive history, at the usual age, put him under the care 
Voltaire, however, may he justly ex* of the celebrated Poree, who at that time 
empted from the numbci of those obscure professed rhetoric and philosophy in one 
philosophers whose days have been passed of the colleges of Paris. Young Voltaire 
between the fireside and the easy chair, quickly discovered a capacity equal to any 
It is a doubt whether he appears more task, but at the same time an utter aver- 
leinarkablc for the busy incidents of his sion to all that wore the appearance of 
life, or the fine productions of his retire- study- -enamoured with poetry and clo- 
mmU If we regard the variety of his qiience, yet showing his love by feeble 
a(iventure.s, we shall be surprised how he cflbrts to imitate, rather than by a fondness 
had time to study; and if we. look into .of reading, the models proposed to his 
his voluminous and spirited productions, admiration. This dislike of learning the 
we shall l>e apt to conclude that his whole polite arts by precept, the manner in 
employment was speculation. 'I'he truth which they arc generally taught, made 
i.s, no man can more truly be said to have him appear to his Yellow-students as if 
lived. There is hardly a period of his endued l>u|^with a very ordinary capacity ; 
existence vl.ich is not crowded with inci- nor did any of the assistant-masters view 
dents that characterise either the philo- nim in a light more advantageous. I’orte, 
:i»>i he** or the man of the world. No however, who was himself a man of 
.,i#oet was ever more universally known genius, perceived in his pupil the sparks 
tnaii lie : none more praised or more cen- of latent fire, and saw with regret — for he 
;-i »ed ; possessed of more sincere friends loved the boy — that Voltaire was born a 
oi inveterate enemies. poet. To prevent his pursuing an cmploy- 

Tran^ois Marie Arouet de Voltaire was ment that generally points to misfortune, 
at Chatenay, near Paris, the 20th of and which, at the greatest and best, is 
February, 1694. His family was but! attended with painful pre-cjninence, Poree 
nean, as his father was the maker of his thought proper to change the course of his 
ow** fortune. Francois Arouet was at pupil’s studies. He deprived him of his 
h. in usurer; in wliich employment, by favourite poets, Virgil and Sojdiocles, and 
the most extreme parsimony, he saved as put into his hands thiclid, Tuilyv^*iid the 
much as entitled him to follow the bus inefe j System of Des Cartes, at that time much 
of a public notary, f’rugality in the lower in fashion in France. But Voltaire seemed 
orders of mankind may be con.^Klcred as wound up to no other pursuit than that of 
a substitute to ambition : this old man poetry; he neglected severer studies, and 
was a miser with no other view ; and when was ridicwled for his backwardness in the 
his circumstances pennitted, he purchased sciences, by the whole universilv. The 
a place under the Government of ^effier greatest genius can make no figure in 
da chdulet ; which is equivalent to an ^ philosophy without application; and ap 
under-secretary with us. In this office he j plication a young poet is ever averse to. 
acquired a fortune of abouj 500/. a year, j The punishments of the academy, and the 
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exhortations of his masters, were insufh* 
dent to influence him : anything that wore 
the face of industry he carefully avoided, 
and wherever pleasure presented, he was 
foremost in the pursuit. In conducting a 
boy of so refractory a disposition, other 
masters would have redoubled their pun- 
ishments, or discontinued their care ; but 
Poree, who perceived that all his attempts 
to thwart nature were to no effect, was at 
last resolved to indulge the genius of his 
pupil in his favourite pursuits, and to give 
that imagination a full liberty of dilating, 
which all his endeavours could not repress. 
“I perceive,” said he, “that the youth 
will be miserable, in spite of all my efforts: 
he must be what nature has made him, a 

oet ; let us then, since we cannot make 

im happy, endeavour to make him great.” 

And now the course of Voltaire’s studies 
was changed once more ; all the enchant- 
ing pros]»ects of poetic ground, and all 
the invaluable treasures of antiquity, were 
opened before their youthful admirer. 
Few equalled, scarcely any excelled Poree 
in the proper methods of forming a poet. 
He exhibited to his pupil not only the 
finest models, but directed his efforts 
in imitating them; showed him that the 
time method of copying the ancients was 
to draw after nature, and instructed him 
from the copious volume of mankind ; of 
which a long acquaintance with the world 
had made him a perfect master. The 
whole college now began to turn their 
eyes with wonder upon a boy they had 
before considered in the most despicable 
light ; and Voltaire seemed to glory in his 
conscious superiority. There were four 
prizes generally distributed in the year, to 
the most deserving in the Belles Lettres : 
he had obtained three, and missed the 
fourth^ J'owever, he was resolved to have 
all or^lione. Accordingly, rejecting the 
three which were offered him, he continued 
another year at college, until he should 
obtain the four; which he did with un- 
common applause. 

When he had passed the usual time at 
college, 'his father was resolved to remove 
him home; by which means he might at 
once have an opportunity of seeing the 
world, smd finishing his ^ucation. The 
world was too dangerous a scene for a 


youth of passions as strong as his imagi- 
nation ; in love \/ith pleasure, and as yet 
seeing human nature only on the pleasing 
side. But his father, either not consider- 
ing, or regardless of these precautions, 
gave him an apartment in his own house, 
and indulged him, though but a boy of 
fiftefcn, in a degree of liberty which others 
are not allowed till a more advanced 
: age. The truth is, the old man mistook 
; his son’s knowledge for prudence, and 
! imagined that a lad so very wise in con- 
I versation would be equally so in action. 

I In this he was deceived : Voltaire was a 
j youth of exquisite sensibility, and men of 
i such dispositions generally feel pleasure 
with a double relish : he had a constitution 
; though not strong, yet delicately pliant, 

I and such a disposition as inclined him to 
! society. His visage, which was thin, 
i might at first view have passed for in- 
; different ; but when he spoke it caught 
: ineffable graces, and his soul seemed 
I beaming througli his eyes. IJis stature 
w'as about middle size, and his person, 
upon the whole, not at all disagreeable. 
Thus furnished, our young poet launched 
' out into all the excesses of refined de- 
I bauchery. There are in every great city 
j a set of battered beaus, who, too old for 

■ pleasure themselves, introduce every young 
. fellow of spirit into what they call polite 

company. A kept mistress, an actress, 

I or an opera dancer, generally compose the 
I society. These are all perfectly skilled in 
; the arts of coquetting, teach the young 
; beginner how to make love, set his 
j features, adjust his bow, and — pick his 
: pocket. Into such company as this Vol- 
taire was quickly introduced ; and they 
failed not, according to custom, to flatter 
him into a high opinion of his parts, and 
to praise his wit, though incapable of 
rrlishing its delicacy. Imagine a youth 
leased with himself and everything about 
im, taking the lead in all conversation, 

I giving a loose to every folly thal happened 

■ to occur, uttering things which, when 
spoken, seemed to please, but which, upon 
reflection, appeared false or trivial : — such 
was the' gay, thoughtless, good-natured 
Voltaire, in a circle of close, designing 
beings, who approved his ^lies from ' 
flatteiy, and not from their feelings ; who 
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despised his efforts to please, or enjoyed He had already extorted money from his 
his folly with tacit malignity. His father fatlier by various pretences, but this re- 
saw with concern the company into which source now began to fail him. His mis- 
he was fallen: he knew by experience tress had frequently assured him, that it 
that to be a wit was the surest means of was polite to deceive the old man ; that 
banishing friends and fortune, and saw comedy every day afforded instances of 
that his son, by striving after the charajter this laudable disobedience ; and often in- 
of an amusing member of society, was timated, that money must be supplied, 
giving up all pretensions of being an useful or love discontinued. What was to be 
one. Admonition, he thought, might be done in such a dilemma? To subdue his 
serviceable, and accordingly he remon- passion was a task he was as yet quite un- 
strated very freely upon Voltaire’s beha- j acquainted with ; he was resolved, there- 
viour. No youth could receive advice j fore, to add one falsehood more to his 
with a better grace than he, or make more j former account. In pursuance of this rc- 
faithful promises of amendment. But he ' solution, he gravely assured his father that 
was now fallen in love with Mademoiselle ! the Cardinal Polignac, who was employed 

(i n, the actress, and lost upon her by the court of P'rance to adjust the plan 

bosom every domestic concern. of pacification at Utrecht, had consented 

Mademoiselle G n was extremely to take him in his retinue ; and as it was 

pretty, and, though but low in stature, proper to appear genteelly on such an oc- 
finely shaped. Possessed of a vivacity j casion, our adventurer re(iuested a hundred 
often more pleasing than true wit, she | pounds for his equipment, promising to 
talked and looked tenderness, and .some- , regulate his future conduct by the .strictest 
times enlivened conversation with a double , •prudence. The old man was the more 
entendre; which, coming from pretty lips, ’ inclined to believe this story, as it was a 
is generally attended with the desired place he had been soliciting for his son 
.success. These were qualifications suffi- ' some time before ; he therefore advanced 
cient to captivate a person unacquainted the money, and VolHiirc, rejoicing in the 
with the world. Voltaire became ena- ' .success of his stratagem, flew to share his 
moured, and look every opportunity of joy and his'hcquisition with his charming 
indulging the capricious though expensive . dcluder, 

desires of a woman, since noted for ruining ' 1 am not insensible, that by recounting 

the foftunes of several of her admirers, these trifling particulars of a great man’s 
Wherever pleasure was to be sold, our life, I may be accused of being myself a 
young poet and his mistress were first to trifler ; but such circumstances as these 
raise the auction. Extravagance, hoSvever, generally bes^ mark a character. 'J'hese 
soon brings on want, and this threatened youthful follies, like the fermentation of 

a separation. Mademoiselle G n had liquors, often disturb the mind only in 

no other passion than that general one order to its future refinement : a life spent 
which women entertain for the opposite in phlegniatic apathy resembles those 
sex ; any other man equally good-natured, liquors which never ferment, and are con- 
open, and simple, would have been equally sequently always muddy. Let this, then, 
agreeable with Voltaire; she therefore be my excuse, if 1 mention any’hing that 
felt no pain in the thoughts of separatioh. seems derogatory from Voltaire’s charac- 
But it was quite otherwise with her youth- ter, which will be found composed pf little 
ful admirer ; he entertained romantic ideas vices and great virtues. Besides, it is not 
of the sex, considered woman as generally here intended either to compose a pane- 
described in books, and looked upon ' gyric or draw, up an invective ; truth only 
beauty as the transparent covering of is my aim : an impartial view of his his- 
virtue. The apprehension, thereldte, of tory may show him guilty of soiiK errors, 
being obliged to part gave him no small but it will at last turn the balance greatly 
uneasiness. The more this apprehension in his favour. 

increased, the more dili^t he was in But, to proceed. In a few days the old 
contriving means to satisfy her rapacity, man began to testify some uneasiness at 
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out, and left him behind. He had for 
some time known his correspondence with 

Mademoiselle G n, and conjectured 

that her apartment would be the most 
likely place to find him. He accordingly 
went to her house, and finding the door j 
by accident open, entered without cere- 
mony ; when, unfortunately, the first figure ! 
that presented was young Voltaire coming | 
down stairs, pale and emaciated both by | 
his apprehensions and debauchery. The 
father, being resolved upon the severest j 
correction, with his cane in his hand pur- | 
sued the delinquent up stairs. Voltaire | 
now saw that a drubbing was inevitable, 
and therefore thought it the best way, if 
possible, to divert his fatlier’s anger by a 
jest. Accordingly, when he had run up 
to the third story, drawing his sword, he 
cried out to his father, who was not yet 
got up to the second, ** Sir, you must 
excuse me, if I consider our relationship* 
now at an end ; for we are at least three 
removes asunder.” 

His father, however, in his present dis- 
osition, could by no means relish a jest : 
c desisted from his pursuit^' but w'cnt 
directly away, meditating a much severer 
punishment. Voltaire, who thought the 
Sturm was over, went down to laugh aw'ay 
his fright with his mistress ; and the young 
lovers began to be extremely facetious 
upon the awkward chagrin of the old 
man. But their mirth was soon inter- 
rupted by a file of miisqueteers, who came 
to conduct our poet to the Bastille, for 
liaving drawn ^lis sword upon his father. 
This was an early initiation into misery : 
to be snatched from the arms of an alluring 
mistress. ^ and be confined in a gloomy 
prisolflTwithout fire, candle, pen, or ink, 
was a reverse of fortune which might 
throw a damp upon men of an ordinary 
degree of fortitude; but Voltaire bore it 
with an air that show'ed the ytmost re- 
solution ; he entered his prison with the 
most clverful serenity, repeating from his 
favourite poets such passages as .were ap- 
plicable to his circumstances. On such 
occasions of distress, the poet, perhaps, 
has the advantage of all others; when 


chalk was all that Voltaire had to serve 
instead of a pen, and the white w'alls of 
his prison supplied the place of paper; 
yet even with these rude materials he 
! sketched out the first canto of his Henriade. 
The traces of his pencil arc, to this day, 
preserved in the chamber to which he was 
confined, with as much veneration as the 
paintings of Raphael in the galleries of 
the curious. 

When he had remained three weeks in 
prison, his father, who had taken this 
severe method only in order to his refor- 
mation, was appeased, and the delinquent 
was again admitted into favour. It 
doubt whether the incident of his impri- 
sonment w'as more fortunate for him, or 
beneficial to the public. His intrepid 
behaviour soon gained him the notice of 
the great ; his confinement turned his 
mind, which was wholly dissipated on 
pleasure, from debauchery to ambition, 
and gave the world one of the greatest 
poets that any age has produced. 

He now prepared in good earnest to 
follow the Cardinal Polignac to U trccht ; 
and some recommendatory letters which 
his father’s interest had procured, gave 
him reason to expect a favourable reception 
from his excellency. Accordingly, with- 
out taking leave of the companions of his 
debauchery, he set out upon his journey, 
and, arriving at Utrecht, presented his 
letters of recommendation to the Cardinal. 

I Polignac was one of the deepest scholars 
and most refined politicians of the age. 
His Anti- Lucretius is sufficient to establish 
his character as one of the first in the 
literary world ; and his address at the treaty 
of Utrecht fully evinces his skill in the 
business of the cabinet. He w'as particu- 
larly remarkable for reading every man’s 
real character, upon the slightest acquaint- 
ance ; and, notwithstanding all our young 
poet’s precautions, this penetrating poli- 
tician quickly perceived his violent attach- 
ment* to pleasure. Yet he nevertheless 
had sufficient address to become a favourite, 
and scarcely a day passed in which the 
I Cardinal did not spend some time in con- 
1 versation witlfhis gay libertine ; for so he 
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was pleased to call him. Madame Dunoyer 
relates some of the intrigues for which 
Voltaire was remarkable at Utrecht ; but 
as they contain little more than what every 
reader may suggest, —namely, his making 
love, and his addresses being crowned 
with success, — I shall 4>ass them by, parti- 
cularly as he himself asserts the falsehbod 
of all that his female biographer has been 
pleased to say of him. 

Upon his return to Paris, he had again 
an apartment in his fiilher’s house : here 
he united tlie characters of the man of 
pleasure and the philosopher ; dedicated 
the morning to study, and the evening to 
society. His companions now were very 
different from those he had some time 
before associated with ; he began to have 
a reputation for genius, and some of the 
politest of either sex in Paris were pleased 
to admit him among the number of their 
intimates. 

Our poet had always a desire of thinking 
differently from other people. He \vas 
particularly fond of controversy, and often 
mistook paradox for rerinemcnt. Of this 
fault he was more guilty in youth than in 
rii)cr age ; for it was about this time that 
he thought ])ropcr to confine himself to 
his chamber, to draw up a new system of 
religion, and abolish the old one. lie 
had been employed thus six or seven days; 
when fiis father, surprised at his keeping 
his chamber so closely, thought jnoper to 
enter and inquire the reason. When he 

J ierccived how the youth was employed, 
1C was almost unable to suppress his 
astonishment; but recollecting that it was 
impossible to convince by rea.'»on a vain 
young man, who neither had patience nor 
perhaps abilities for a slow and painful 
investigation, he was resolved to work, if 
possible, upon his passions. Accordingly, 
taking his son by the hand, he led hiAi 
into his own apartment, and there, point- 
ing to a large crucifix, exquisitely painted, 
which hung at one end of the room, “My 
son,” said he, “you would alter the reli- 
gion of your country, — behold the fate of 
a reformer!” This seasonable remon- 
strance had the desired success ; he laid by < 
• liis controversial pieces, and turned to 
a subject of wbicli he was much more 
capable. Fired with a lov§ of antiquity^ 


' as he himself informs u.s, he was resolved 
I to modernise the (Kdipus Tyrannus of 
Sophocles, and try how a subject which 
Aristotle has asserted to be the fittest for 
tnagedy could do upon the French theatre. 
They had hitlicrto seen not more than 
one or two tragedies on their stage with- 
out a love i>lot, and u])on that all the other 
incidents generally turned. It was, there- 
fore, a hardy undertaking in so vciy young 
I a man, to introduce Grecian severity, and 
j show his countrymen that an instructive 
I and interesting performance, without that 
i effeminating pas.sion, could be adapted 
; even to the stage of a peojde who made 
, love one of their most .serious cmploy- 
I ments. This play was acted in the begin- 
I ning of the year 1718 : the public received 
! it with the utmost indulgence ; it was 
jilaycd several nights without intermission, 
and still continues to be pcM-formed with 
the highest apjilaiisc. The author, how- 
ever, has always been so modest as to 
^attribute its success to the greatness of 
the .subject and the excellence of the per- 
fonners, rather than to tlie merit of the 
])oct. 'J'he critics were divided in their 
judgment of this picoe ; some regarded it 
as too declamatory, and endeavoured to 
show, which indeed was no difficult task, 
how much the Grecian tragedy was supe- 
rior; others, considering it as tlie first 
i fruits of a young aspiring genius, were 
j pleased witli the liarmony and correctness 
; of the versification and the classic propriety 
j which ran througli the whole. Among 
; this number was Madame du Clidtelct, a 
j lady equally famous for wit and jearning ; 

! perhaps still more known by her con- 
j iicxion with our jioct, andffor llic variety 
I of beautiful poems which lie has addressed 
I to her. Her apartments might have justly 
been styled the tribunal of criiirjsm ; for 
they were every day frequented oy all 
whose wit or learning gave them any 
eminence in the literary world. Site took 
the poet under her protection ; and those 
critics wl^m her wit could not bring over 
to his interests, became proselytes to her 
beauty. In short, Voltaire oweeihis first 
> rise to her ; and she perhaps owes to him 
immortality. However, though the ma- 
jority of critics were for him, there were 
still some refractory. P^re Folard, and 
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M. de la Mottc of the French Academy, 
were of the number ; the one remarkable 
for his learning, the other for the fineness 
of his genius and skill in criticism. They 
were the reputed authors of several ano- 
nymous strictures which were published 
against the Qidipus of Voltaire ; nor did 
they seem very studious to decline the 
imputation, though formerly professing 
lliemselves among the number of his friends. 
Men of the first rank in literature often, 
like the old trees in a forest, keep off 
those beams of favour from the younger 
shoots, which are, perhaps, of their own 
production. De la Mottc, either envying 
tlie success of our poet, or choosing to 
enjoy the public favour without a rival, 
was resolved to show the indifference of 
Voltaire’s performance, rather by example | 
than criticism ; and accordingly wrote a : 
tragedy upon the very same subject. From 
the endeavours of a man of established ; 
reputation like him, much was expected ; 
particularly as he had the errors of Voltaire , 
liefore him to avoid, and his excellences,* 
which he might improve. The town 
waited with impatience to compare these : 
efforts of contendiijg genius; and their ; 
curiosity was at last gratitied. La Motte’s ; 
performance appeared, with a large party | 
to support it ; and it accordingly met the 
fate <jf all plays which are supported by 
]wrty : it languished four nights, and then 
sunk into oblivion. This was a conquest 
Voltaire’s most sanguine hopes could not 
have suggested : however, such was his 
atnbition, that he was not mirely contented 
with victory, but was resolved to triumph; 
not satisfied with enjoying the fruits of 
ctinquesf, butA)ent upon proclaming him- 
self conqueror. This, indeed, was a fault ! 
of which he was always culpable: no 
person ever gained the victory in literary 
conterTuons so often as he has done ; but 
while he pursued his advantages too far, 
he turnecl his opponents into enemies, 
and when they could no longer lessen his 
reputation as a wit, they often strove to j 
blacken his character as a man. ' He found ! 
the majprity now wholly on his side ; he 
saw that none praised the tragedy of La, 
Motte, but such as were attached by 
private connexions to his person : in order, 
then, to insure his success, he deter- 


I mined to show that his rival was his in- 
‘ ferior, not only jn poetry, but in criticism 
I also ; for a skill in which he had, till now, 

! been especially remarkable. La Motte 
I had written an essay against the rules of 
the drama, in which he endeavoured to 
I show that its laws^had been established, 
i not from nature but caprice, from fashion 
! and hot from feelings. This Voltaire under- 
I took to answer ; which, as it is both a fine 
; piece of criticism, and an instance of the 
delicacy with which this great man treated 
I his opponent, I shall beg leave to trans- 
late : — 

“ I shall not presume to speak of the 
tragedies of either Perc Folard, or M. de 
la Motte : my censure or my i)raisc would 
appear equally suspicious. I am still farther 
from bestowing anything like panegyric 
upon my own, being convinced that rules 
alone never made a genius. Conscious I 
am, that all the fine reasoning and delicate 
remark that have been exhausted of late 
years upon this subject, arc not equal to 
I one single scene dictated by a fine imagi- 
nation. There is more to be learned from 
reading one of the tragedies of Conieille 
or Racine, than from all the precepts of 
the Abbe d’Aubignac. All the t>ooks 
composed by connoisseurs upon the art 
of painting, convey not half the instructions 
of a single head, which has come from the 
pencil of Angelo or Raphael. 

The princi]ilcs of all arts which depend 
upon the imagination, are easy and simple, 
equally founded in nature and in reason. 
The best and worst poets have composed 
upon the same ; they have both used similar 
materials, and the difference only lies in 
their application. The same thing happens 
in music ; and even in painting. Poussin 
is directed by the very rules which conduct 
the most wretched dauber. It is as needless, 
Aercforc, in a poet to attempt to prejudice 
tne public in favour of his performance 
by introductory criticism, as it would be 
in a painter or musician to lay down rules 
to prove that the sjiectators or the audience 
must be pleased with their respective per- 
formances. 

“however, as M. de la Motte has 
thought proper to establish rules different 
from those which have conducted our great- 
masters in tlif, art of poetry, it is but just 
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to defend the laws of antiquity ; not indeed art excel, in proportion as they imitate the 
because they are ancient, i>ut because they models she draws. 

are natural and useful, and also as they “For these reasons, unity of place is 
are in some danger from so formidable an also essential ; for one and the same action 
opponent. cannot be transacted in different places at 

“'I'his gentleman begins with proscrib- the same time. If the personnges whom I 
ing the unities of action, time, and place, behold in the first act are at Athens, how 
Those are so united with each other, that can they be in Persia in the second ? Lc 
he who combats one attacks them all. Brim has not painted Alexaiuh'r at Arbela 
The French were the first among the and in the Indies on the same canvas, 
moderns who revived the laws of the ‘But,’ says M. de la Motte, ‘there is 
drama: the neighbouring nations were nothing surprising, if a nation which has 
long before they could be brought to sub- not studied itself into a fondness for nile 
mit to a restraint which seemed .so severe; should be pleased at the representation of 
but as this restraint proceedetl from nature, Coriolanus, condemned at Rome in the 
and reason taught them the justice of the first act, received among the Volscians in 
compliance, in time they were brought to the third, and besieging Rome in the 
submit. At present, even in England, fourth.^ Yet, why should a sensible people 
their poets arc fond of informing the public be .so much against those rules, which arc 
in their prefaces, that the time of the action made only for their ideasure ? Are there 
and the representation are ecjual ; and they not, in a subject thus conducted, three 
are even more strict in this particular than distinct tragedies ; and were it jjut in verse, 
us who have been their masters. would it not resemble rather a history or 

“ Every country now begins to regard ^a romance than a theatrical performance ? 
those times as barbarous, when the laws i*Take aw’ay the unity of place, and you 
of the stage were either not practised or ! necessarily destroy that of action. The 
not known. Shaks])care and Lopez de ■ unity of time is naturally connected with 
Vega arc admired, but not imitated. All the two former. Lc^us then hold to the 
are ready to pay France their acknow- < three unities, as the great Lomeillc has 
lerlgmcnts for having pointed out this * laid them down : in these we shall find 
just and natural simplicity. Who would ! every other rule of the drama contained, 
have thought that a Frenchman would • resulting from these, or conspiring to assist 
be the first again to introduce primeval i them. 

barbarity? | “M. de la Motte, however, is pleased 

“Though T had no other answer to i to call them principles, first invented by 
make to M, de la Motte, but that Corneille, fancy, and sujmorted by fashion : he main* 
Racine, Moliere, Addison, Congreve, and tains that tlley msiy with propriety be 
Maffei have all observed the niles of the dispensed with in our tragedies, since they 
drama, this alone might be sufficient to are entirely neglected in the opera. This 
silence my opponent ; but M. de la Motte method of reasoning somewhat fesembles 
deserves to be opposed with reasons, and the absurdity of the politician, who would 
not by authorities. reform a regular government by the ex- 

“ A tragedy or comedy has been defined ample of an anarchy. Absurdity, joined 
the representation of one action. ShoiJkl with magnificence, characterise tlie' opera, 
it be demanded, why of one only, and not In this the ears and the eyes find more 
of two or three together, the reasons are entertainment than the mind. A sub- 
obvious. Either because the mind is in- jeclion of the words to the music, renders 
capable of attending to two or three objects the most Ridiculous extravagances excu.sa- 
at once ; or because our concern in the able. Cities are ransacked in recitative : 
events is lessened by being dividad ; or the palaces of Pluto and of thg sun, of 
because we arc displeased' to see twoi gods an^l devils, of magicians and mon- 
actions in the same picture. Uniformity sters, rise, form a dance, and disappear in 
is a constituent of beauty, imprinted on the twinkling of an eye. We tolerate, 
our souls by nature ; and ^1 the efforts of j nay, are pleased with these extravagances, 
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because the spectator in such circumstances is the first time we have seen any at- 
imagines himself transported into a fairy tempting to asperse those talents to which 
land ; and provided he is entertained with they owe all their reputation. There are 
good music, fine dancing, and a few in- already too many who, having no ac- 
teresting scenes, he is content. It would quaintance with the charms of poetry, 
be as ridiculous to demand unity of action, affect to desj)ise it. Paris abounds with 
time, and place in a pleasing opera, as to ■ men, otherwise of- good understandings, 
introduce dancing devils into a regidar who arc naturally destitute of organs ca- 
tragedy. I pablc of relishing harmony ; to such music 

“ Yet, though these regularities may be is but noise, and poetry but ingenious 
dispensed with in the opera, the best we trilling. Should these be informed that a 
have of this kind are those in whicli the person of merit, and who has composed 
unities are least violated. If I am not five or six volumes of poetry, is of their 
mistaken, there are some in which dramatic opinion, would they not be apt to regard 
propriety is inviolably preserved; which j all other poets as fools, and him as the 
serves to prove how necessary, natural, | only one of all his brethren who had 
and interesting it is to every spectator, j found the use of his reason? I.et me. 
How unjust, therefore, is it to condemn ! then, for the honour of our profession, 
our nation of levity for disapproving in ! endeavour to answ'cr him; even let me 
one species of comi)Osition, what we ap- I add, for the honour of a country which 
prove in another! In tragedy we require | owes part of its reputation among strangers 
perfection ; there is in it no music to divert ; to a perfection in this very art which he 
the attention, nor dances to confound ; all j affects to despise. 

our pleasure depends upon intellect alone; i “ It is advanced by this gentleman, that 
we there admire the address of the poet, | rhyme is a modern invention, and had its 
who, in one day and in one place, describes ^ rise in times of ignorance and barbarity ; 
a single action which charms without yet, notwithstanding this, all nations, ex- 
fatigue, and fills the mind without con- ’ cept the ancient Greeks and Romans, 
fusion ; where our pleasure rises by just have rhymed, and continue the custom to 
degrees, and terminates with’ moral pro- this day. The return of similar sounds is 
priety. 'I'lie more difficult this simplicity so natural to mankind, that we find rhymes 
appeirs, the more it is cheering; and we obtain even in the most savage regions, 
find upon examination, that most of our as well as in Italy, Sj)ain, France, and 
pleasure results from the various uniformity j Kngland. Montaigne presents us with 
of the representation. - an American otle, composed in this mau- 

“M. de la Motte is no^ content with • ncr ; and in one of the papers of the 
depriving us of theatrical propriety; he | Spectator, written by Mr. Addison, we 
would alsp banish poetry from the stage, j are presented with the translation of a 
and have all our ]iieces represented in ! Lapland ode, originally composed in 
prose. It is a little extraordinary, that \ rhyme. 

an ingenious writer, pos.sesscd of an ima- | “The Greek, — ‘ quibus' dedit ore ro- 
gination truly poetic, who has seldom : tundo musa loqui,’- placed in an indul- 
written ^rose, except to vindicate or ex- j gent climate, and favoured by nature 
plain his own poetry, should write against With finer organs than other nations, 
verse, with the same contempt with which ; formed a language which, by the length 
he has written against Homer; whom, | or shortness of its syllables, exprc.ssed the 
nevertheless, he has thought proper to ’ calm or the impetuous dictates of the 
translate. Neither Virgil, Tass*, Iloileau, ! mind. From this happy variety in the con- 
Racine, or Pope, ever wrote against poetry, ! struction of their language, resulted such 
nor Li^Hy against music, nor Newton : music in their prose, as well as verse, 
against astronomy. There are sometimes * as no nation but the ancient Italians 
men found, who fancy themselves superior ' could ever succeed in imitating, 
to their profession— the surest syrpptoms j ** It is not, however, rhyme alone, but 
of their being actually below it ; but this | measure also, which this ingenious gentle- 
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man condemns. Before the time of 
1 Icrodotus, history was •written only in 
verse ; this custom the Oreeks borrowed 
from iJie ancient Egyptians, a people 
politic, learne<l, and wise. It was 
founded in nature ; for the end of his- 
tory being to preserve*an account of the 
actions of a few great personages, wlfich 
iniglit serve as examples to posterity, as 
men had not yet attained the art of swell - 
jng the transactions of some obscure con- 
vent, or insignificant village, into several 
folios, nothing was transmitted but what 
was worth remembering ; nothing but 
what was remarkable was generally trea- 
sured up in the memory as a guide to 
action. Verse, therefore, was proper to 
assist in this particular ; accordingly, the 
first legislators, founders of religion, and 
historians were poets by profession. On 
such occasions, how’ever, ))oetry must 
necessarily have wanted cither harmony 
or precision. Virgil at last appeared, 
who united these two excellences which 
seemed so incompatible. Boileau and 
Racine had the same success ; a person 
who has read all the three, who knows 
that they are translated into almost all 
the European languages, but idlycmjdoys 
his talents in endeavouring to render them 
contcm])lil)le ; such censure often reverts 
u])on the accuser. 

‘M rank Boileau and Racine in the 
same class with Virgil, in regard to versi- 
fication ; for had the author of the ^neid 
been horn a Erenchman, it is probable 
he would have written like them j and 
had they lived in ancient Rome, they 
would have moulded the Latin language 
into the same harmonious cadence with 
the celebrated Mantuan. When, there- 
fore, M. de la Motte censures versification | 
as ridiculous, mechanical, trifling, he not i 
only accuses our poets, but all those of*| 
antiquity. Virgil and Horace have been 
as assiduous as we, in the mechaftiism of 
their verses. A happy arrangement of 
dactyl and spondee was as difficult as our 
rhyme and metre. Their labour must 
certainly have been great ; since nhe 
/Eneid, after the corrections* of eleven 
^cars, was still thought far short of requi- 
site perfection. 

‘ But this ingenious authoi*still asserts, | 


that turning any scene of tragedy into 
prose diminishes neither its force nor its 
beauty. To. prove this a.ssertion, be 
transposes the first scene of Mitliridates, 
and has thus rendered it intolerable to 
even the meanest capacity. ‘Bui still,’ 
continues he, ‘unr neighbours have re- 
jected rhyme in their tragedies.* T1 
must be granted ; but then they are writ- 
ten in verse which, though without rhyme, 
is, from the nature of their languages, 
harmonious. Should we attempt to cast 
off a yoke which was worn by Corneille 
and Racine, we might, ]H‘rbaps, be sub- 
jected to do it from an inability to imitate 
rather than a desire to reform. The 
Italians and the ICiiglish can disj^ense 
with rhyme, since their jioetiy' h.is several 
liberties which we want : every language 
lias its particular genius — inflection jiccu* 
liarly its ow'n : a construction of ])eriodj 
differenl from all others, and a particular 
of the auxiliary verbs : persjncuity 
^nd elegance is the genius of ours ; w 
admit of no transjiosilions in our poetry, 
but the words must flow in the exa'c! 
order of our ideas. Hence, therefore, 
proceeds the unavoidable necessity o: 
rhymes, to make a distinction between 
our prose and our poetry. He compares 
our poets— -our Corneilles, Racines, and 
Boilcaus — to a juggler who is employed in 
throwing a grain of corn through tlie icyc 
of a needle ; adding, that all such puerili- 
ties have no other merit but that of diffi- 
culty surmounted, 

“I must confess that bad verses pretty 
much fall under this censure. They dif- 
fer from bad prose only by tlje addition of 
rhyme ; and this advantage alone neither 
gives merit to the jioet, nor pleasure to 
the reader. What charms us is the har- 
mony which results from this meril*. )^o- 
ever encounters a difficulty, merely for the 
sake of overcoming it, without expecting 
any other advantage, is little better than 
a fool ; but he who brings pleasure froni 
objects whigh seem incapable of affording 
any, is certainly meritoriou.s. It is a 
laborious task to form a fine staftie, to 
jfaint a striking picture, to compose pleas- 
ing music, or good verses. Wherefore, 
the namijs of those great men who have 
surmounted the respective difficulties will 

• KK 
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last, perhaps, longer than the kingdoms 
which gave them birth, 

“ I could continue this dispute to greater 
length, but it would probably be regarded 
as proceeding from personal resentment; 
and my intentions might be branded with 
a malignity from which I am as remote as 
from the sentiments of my ingenious ad- 
versary. It gives me much greater plea- 
sure to profit by many judicious reflections 
spread through his book, than to contro- 
vert his opinions. Let it be sutficient, 
then, that 1 have endeavt^ured t(j defend 
an art I have ever loved ; an art which he 
should have defende<l also.” 

This criticism, which conceals a fine 
satire upon the author it professes to an- 
swer, was not published till the year 1730 , 
though written, and communicated to M. 
Voltaire’s friends, long before. M. de la 
Mottc himself pretended to approve it, 
yet inwardly felt all the resentment of di; 
appointed ambition, and (as if from the 
time Voltaire had defended poetry, he way 
no longer to have (juartcr from his brothers 
of the profession) he was ever after perse- 
cuted by jiarty, and marked as an object 
of envy ami reproach. Fere Folanl soon 
after wrote a tragedy upon the same sub- 
ject, but it was more short-lived than even 
the former attempt of La Motte ; .serving 
only to advance the reputation of the fii-sl 
(Kilipus, and to increase the number of 
the friends and the enemies of M. Voltaire. 

There is, perhaps, no situation more 
uneasy than that of being foremost in the 
republic of letters. If a man who writes 
to please the public cannot at the same 
time stQpp to flattery, he is certainly made 
unhappy for life. There arc a hundred 
WTiters of inferior merit continually ex- 
pecting his approbation: these must lie 
all a.pj7^ded, or made enemies ; the pub- 
lic must be deceived by ill-placed praise, 
or dqjnces provoked into unremitting per- 
secution. This under-tribe in the literary 
commonwealth perfectly understand the 
force of combinations, are liberal in their 
mutual commendations, and actually enjoy 
all the'ideasures of fame without lieing so 
much as known to the public:* while the 
man of eminence is regarded as an outcast 
of their society, a fit object at which to 
level all their invective, and every advance 


he makes towards reputation only lifts his 
head nearer to the storm ; till at last he 
finds, that, instead of fame, he has been 
all his life only earning reproach, till he 
finds himself possessed of professing friends 
and sincere enemies. 

Fontenclle and «Voltaire were men of 
unecjiial merit ; yet how cliflerent has been 
i the. fate of either! Foiitenelle was as 
j)assionately fond of adulation as Voltaire 
was ever averse to flattery. The one 
kindly told eveiy blockhead that he had 
wit ; the other honestly advised him to 
discontinue a ])rofession in which he was 
by n{) means likely to succeed: the one 
has received all his fame while living ; the 
other must not expect iinmixed a])[>iause 
till dead : the one was prudent, insincere, 
and happy; the other generous, open, 
anti regartled with detestation. 

Jhit thougl) X’oltaire was now fairly 
listed into an open war wdih all the dunces 
of society, yet he still had friends of 
another denomination, who ]\y their power 
l^rotected him, and by their company 
made him forget that he had enemic.s. 
Madame du Chatelct was of this number. 
At her house he generally spent the morn- 
ings, among the learned of I’aris, w'ho 
composed the levee of this learned lady. 
The sciences then seemetl to trium]ih 
when patroni.sed by beauty. Madame clu 
j Chatelct had many personal cliarms ; and 
I though a hard student, her complexion 
; never called in assistant red to heighten 
I its colour. She dictated to an admiring 
; circle every morning from Plato, Newton, 

I Clarke, and Leibnitz : ami was thought 
I as great an adept in philosophy as the 
j deepest doctor of the Sorbonne. Voltaire 
j soon perceived his deficiency in the 
i .sciences ; and as he knew that an excel- 
; Icnce in them was the only w'ay to secure 
! nis mistress, he set about attaining them 
j with the most intense application. As 
' he increased in learning, his intimacy in- 
; creased in j^roportion ; and at last, an 
intercourse which began in friendship 
turned into a passion of a much more 
masterly nature. His visits became more 
frequent, his behaviour more submissive, 
and the philosopher was lost in the gal-» 
lant. Madame du Chatelct, whose soul 
j knew no other passion but that of science, 
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at first regarded the change in his be- j 
haviour with indifference^ but soon per- I 
ccived the real motive, and was not en- 
tirely displeased at the discovery. There 
is a principle of vanity in the sex, which 
gives them pleasure at the acquisition of a 
new lover, though the]ii have no intentjon 
to accept him. She Iherefore gave him 
an opportunity of declaring his regard, 
and of professing a passion which his 
actions had before sufficiently indicated. 
Her answer, however, was very different 
from what he had expected : she informed 
him, with an apathy truly stoical, that she 
neither disliked his addresses, nor entirely 
approved of them. She had no objection : 
to a lover, provided he was jileased to be ! 
content with what she could give. Minds 
could unite and form a ha jipy intercourse, ; 
without indulging any coarser a]ipetitcs; | 
and she concluded Viy recommending to 
him the Uanquet of l*lato, as containing | 
lier system of love — a system which she ; 
was determined to act up to; and she ! 
found none more fit than M. Voltaire to j 
be the object of so pure a flame. 1 

Our poet now perceived that books had ; 
Sjxiiled her for a mistress, and that she i 
was resolved to sacrifice the substance to j 
the shadow. Yet, .as she was in some j 
measure beautiful, as she seemed happy • 
in his conversation, and could still be a | 
charming friend, he was resolved to accept ; 
of the terms she offered ; to be contented j 
with the spare diet which she could afford, j 
and look for more substantial entertain- ■ 
ment from others. An opportunity soon j 
offered of this kind. | 

The Marchioness de Fire, a young ’ 
widow of exquisite beauty, had taken a j 
fancy to our poet; and, as she was pos- ; 
sessed of a large jointure, liad some in- ! 
tent ions of mariying him. She fotmd^: 
means to have Voltaire informed of her 
inclinations, and took care to have her 
nobility and fortune jdaced in me most 
advantageous jioint of view. Voltaire, 
who loved the sex, but hated matrimony, 
seemed to be happy in her j>rojws,al, and 
begged an interview, in which^our lovers 
seemed mutually pleased with each other. 
As all his intentions were to please the 
lady and him.self without fjie previous 
ceremony, he declined all conversation 
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upon matrimony, but talked of disinter- 
ested passion, unconfmed rapture, and all 
the cant of an insitlious designer. The 
marchioness, who was as virtuous as beau- 
tiful, quickly perceived the tendency of 
his discourse, and thought j>rojicr to break 
off a conversation which took a turn not 
at all to her inclinations. At parting, she 
gave him hopes, and en joined him secrecy. 
He accordingly promised tlie stiictest 
honour, and, with a heart elated with 
vanity, he went to communicate his hap- 
piness to all his frientls. As he unsus- 
pectingly made every person that professed 
the least regard for him a confidant, among 
the rest he happened to tell his success 
to a gentlcmvau who was actually his rival. 
The consequence of this indiscreet confi- 
dence was, that the marchioness was in- 
formed of the whole, and proscribed our 
repentant lover for ever from her presence. 
In such a disappointment, the muse was 
his consolation ; lie worked the adventure 
into a comedy, whicli he dedicated to his 
unfi>rgiving mistress. The dedication, 
which it is impossible to translate with 
elegance e<{ual to tlq^ original, runs in 
plain prose thus; “Thou who hast beauty 
without pridv, and vivacity without indis- 
cretion; whom heaven has formed with 
every gift it could bestow; a mind seri- 
ously solid, or rajiturously gay; accept 
this picture of the indiscretion of a lover, 
who lost a mistress by boasting of her 
favours. Had the heroine of tliis piece 
been possessed •of ihy beauty, who could 
blame the lover for mentioning so charm- 
ing a mistress, either through excess of 
vanity, or excess of love?” • * 

Hut one adventure more of this nature. 
The I^latonic passion between Voltaire 
and Madame du Chatelot was now become 
a subject of conversation all ovS: rffiris. 
His inconstancy was well known, and it 
was thought something strange that his 
attachment to one mistress .should have 
so long a continuance. M. Piron, a man 
of infinite htimour, was resolved to try the 
sincerity of his passion ; not by prc.^nting 
him with a real, but an imaginary mistress, 
tv- ith this Intent he composed a panegyric 
on Voltaire in the highest strain of flattery, 
and presiented it to him as coming from 
a lady in pne of the provinces, who was 
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enraptured with his poetry, and had almost 
conceived a passion for his person. Vol- 
taire read the poem, found it inimitable, 
and fancied a thousand beauties in a lady 
of so fine discernment. In short, he was 
actually fallen in love wdth a creature of 
his own imagination, and entreated his 
dear ugly friend — for so he familiarly used 
to call Piron — to procure him an interview 
with a lady of so much merit. Piron 
promised in a few days to gratify his* re- 
quest ; and in the meantime came every 
morning to tell Voltaire that the young 
lady was upon her journey, and would 
arrive very shortly ; adding many pathetic 
exclamations on her beauty, and the de- 
licacy of her behaviour. Our poet was 
at last wound up to the height of expecta- 
tion ; which, when Piron saw, he informed 
him that the lady was actually arrived, 
that the chief motive of her journey was 
to see a man so justly celebrated as M. | 
Voltaire, and that she entreated the honour ' 
of his company that very evening. Our j 
poet in raptures prepared himself for the ' 
interview, which he expected with the 
utmost impatience. 

The hour at la9l came, and Voltaire 
eagerly Hew to satisfy at once his love and 
h is curiosity. U pon being introduced into 
theai>artnient of his fancied angel, he was 
at first a little disconcerted to find Madame 
du Ch.atclet of the party ; but guess his 
confusion, when he beheld his ugly friend, 
dresstid up in a lap]ict-head and petticoat, 
approach to salute him. In short, he was 
informed that Piron himself was the fair 
one who wrote the panegyric, and who 
conseqiitmtly expected the proper return 
of gratitude.* “Well,’* said Voltaire, j 
turning his disappointment to a jest, “if 
Piron had a grain less wit, I could never 
hav4 fovgiven him.” This adventure has : 
since served as the groundwork of a j 
comedy called “La MtHromanie,” infi- 
nitely the best modem performance upon 
the French theatre. 

Some disappointments of«this kind 
served to turn our poet from a passion | 
which vmly tended to obstruct his advance- | 
ment in more exalted pursuits, tills mind; 
which at that time was pretty well balanced 
between pleasure and philosophy^ quickly 
began to incline to the latter. He now 


I thirsted after a more comprehensive know- 
j ledge of mankind than either books or 
j his own country could possibly bestow. 

I England, about this lime, was coming 
j into repute throughout Europe, as the 
land of philosophers. Newton, Locke, 
and others began to attract the attention 
of the curious, and drew hither a concourse 
of learned men from every part of Europe. 
Not our learning alone, but our politics 
also began to be regarded with admira- 
tion : a government in which subordination 
and liberty were blended in such just pro- 
portions, was now generally studied as the 
finest model of civil society. This was an 
inducement sufficient to make Voltaire 
pay a visit to tliis land of philosophers 
and of liberty. 

Accordingly, in the year 1 726, he came 
over to England. A previous acquaintance 
with Atterbury, bishop of Rochester, and 
the Lord Bolingbrokc, was sufficient to 
introduce him among the polite, and his 
fame as a poet got him the acquaintance 
of the learned, in a country where 
foreigners generally find but a cool recep- 
tion. He only wanted introduction : his 
own merit was enough to procure the rest. 
As a companion, no man ever exceeded 
him when he pleased to lead the conver- 
sation ; which, however, was not always 
the case. In company which he either 
disliked or despised, few could be more 
reserved than he ; but when he was 
warmed in discourse, and had got over a 
hesitating manner which sometimes he 
was subject to, it was rapture to hear him. 
His meagre visage seemed insensibly to 
gather beauty ; eveiy muscle in it had 
meaning, and his eye beamed with un- 
usual brightness. The person who writes 
this Memoir, who had the honour and 
the pleasure of being his acquaintance, 
vemembers to have seen him in a select 
company of wits of both sexes at Paris, 
when the subject happened to turn upon 
English taste and learning. Fontenelle, 
who was of the party, and who, being 
unacquainted with the language or authors 
of tlie country he undertook to condemn, 
with a .^irit truly vulg-ar began to revile 
both. Diderot, who liked the English^ 
and knew something of their literary pre- 
tensions, attempted to vindicate tneir 
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poetry and leaniing, but with unetpial 
abilities. The company qhickly perceived ! 
that Fontenelle was superior in the dis- I 
putc, and were surprised at the silence ■ 
which Voltaire had preserved all the for- \ 
mer part of the night, particularly as the i 
conversation happened to turn upon gne ; 
of his favourite topics. Fontenelle con- I 
tinned his triumph till about twelve o’clock, | 
when Voltaire appeared at last roused ; 
from his reverie. His whole frame seemed , 
animated. He began his defence with the ’ 
utmost elegance mixed with spirit, and , 
now and then let fall the finest strokes of 
raillery upon his antagonist ; and his , 
harangue lasted till three in tlie morning. ; 
I must confess, that, wlicther from national i 
partiality, or from the elegant sensibility 
of his manner, I never was so much ; 
charmed, nor did I ever remember so 
absolute a victory as he gained in this , 
dispute. j 

Upon his arrival in England, his first ' 
care was to learn so much of the language ' 
as might enable him to mix in conversa- • 
tion, and study more thoroughly the genius 
of the people, F oreigners are unanimous 
in allowing the English language to be the 
most difticull to learn of any in ICuropc. ; 
Some have spent years in the study to no 
purpose; but such w'as the application, , 
and such the memory of our poet, that in 
six weeks he was able to speak it with ; 
tolerable propriety. In short, his conduct : 
in this particular was such as may serve 
for a model to future travellers. The 
French who before visited this island were 
never at the trouble of attaining our ; 
language, but contented with barely de- j 
scribing the buildings and j)alaces of the i 
kingdom, and transcribing a character of 
the people from former travellers, who 
were themselves unacquainted with our 
national peculiarities. Accordingly, we' 
find few of their books in which the j 
English are not characterised as morose, | 
melancholy, excessive lovers of pudding, j 
and haters of mankind. This stupid ac- J 
count has been continued down from j 
Scaliger to Muralt, while the virtues and > 
vices which w'ere peculiar to the country } 
were wholly unknown. Voltaire quickly 
perceived that pride seemc^ to be our 
characteristic quality ; a source from 
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whence we derivai our excellences as well 
as our defects. He perceived that the 
only way to understand the English was 
to learn their language, adopt their man- 
ners, and even to applaud their oddities. 
^4th this view, when sufficiently initiated 
into our language, he joined in companies 
of every rank : lords, poets, and artisans 
were successively visited, and he attained 
at the same lime a proficiency in our lan- 
guage, laws, and government, and thorough 
insight into our national character, before 
him, our reputation for learning h.id for 
some time been established in Europe ; 
but, then, we were regarded as entirely 
destitute of taste, and our men of wit 
known not even by name among the 
literati. He w^as the first foreigner who 
saw the amazing irregular beauties of 
Shaks]>eare, gave Milton the character he 
deserved, sj^kc of every English poet 
with some degree of ap]>lause, and opened 
a new page of beauty to the eyes of his 
astonished countrymen. 1 1 is to him we owe 
that our language has taken the place of 
the Italian among the polite, and tliat even 
ladies arc taught to admire Milton, lV)])e, 
and Otway. 'I'lie greatest part of our 
poet’s time, during a residence of two 
years in England, was spent at Wands- 
worth, the scat of his Excellency Sir 
Everard Falkencr. With tljis gentleman 
he had contracted an intimacy at Earis ; 
and as Sir Everard had insisted upon his 
company before he left France, lie now 
could not refust. Here he spent his time 
in that tranquillity and learned ease which 
arc so grateful to men of speculation ; had 
leisure to examine the diffentnee between 
our government and that of which he was 
bom a subject ; and to improve by our 
example his natural passion for liberty. 

He was resolved, however, to 
lasting testimony of that love which he 
had for freedom, and which has ever made 
one of the strongest features in his charac- 
ter. The elder Brutus, condemning his 
own son in«its cause, seemetl a fine subject 
for this purpose, and naturally suited to 
the British theatre. The first act of this 
flay he accordingly wrote in English, and 
communicated it to his friends for their 
approbalion. It was somewhat surprising 
to find a granger, who had resided in the 
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country but one year, attempt so arduous | 
an undertaking ; but still more so to find \ 
him skilled in the beauties and force of 
our language. The reader may be pleased ; 
to see how he wrote in Knglish : he makes 
Brutus in the second scene of the first act, 
thus vindicate the cause of freedom : 

“ Brutus . — Allege not lies ; his (Tar- 
quin’s) crimes have broke them all. 'I'he 
gods themselves, whom he has offended, 
have declared against him. Which 'of 
our rights has he not trod upon ? Ti*uc, 
we have sworn to be his subjects, but we ' 
have not sworn to be his slaves. You say ; 
you’ve seen our senate in humble suppli- 
ance pay him here their vows. Kven here ' 
himself has sworn to be our father, and , 
make the jieople happy in Ins guidance. 
Broke from his oaths, we are let loose 
from ours ; since he has transgressed our 
laws, his the rebellion, Rome is free from 
guilt.” 

This tragedy he afterwards completed 
in 'French ; and at Taris it met with tliQ 
fate he had foreseen. No piece was ever 
translated into a greater number of foreign 
languages, more liked by strangers, or 
more decried at hoftie. lie dedicated it 
to Lord Bolingbroke ; and as the dedica- 
tion contains a fine ])arallel lictween the 
English and French theatres, 1 shall beg 
leave to traii.slate some ])art of it here; 

” As it w’as too venturous an innovation, 
my lord, to attempt to write a tragedy in 
l^’rench without rhyme, and take such 
liberties as are allowed ii^ England and 
Italy, 1 was at least determined to trans- 
plant those beauties from the English 
st^e w4iich I thought not incomi)atible 
with French regularity. Certain it is the 
h’nglish theatre is extremely defective. T 
liave heard yourself say there was scarcely 
a pos£»JCt»lrage<ly in the language ; but to 
compensate this, you have several scenes 


sation rather than a picture of passion. 
Our excessive d'felicacy often puts us upon 
making an uninteresting recital of what 
should rather be represented to the eyes 
of the spectator. Our poets are afraid to 
hazard anything new before an audience 
composed of such*as turn all that is not 
the fashion into ridicule. 

“ The inconvenience of our theatre also 
is another cause that our representations 
frequently ap]icar dry and unentertaining. 
The spectators being allowed to sit on the 
stage, <lestroy almost all ]iroj)riety of ac- 
tion. For this reason, those decorations 
■which are so much recommended by the 
ancients can be but very rarely introduced. 
Thus it liapjicns that the actors can never 
jinss from one apartment into another 
without being seen by the audience, and 
all theatrical illusion must consequently 
be destroycil. 

! “ How could we, for insinnee, introduce 

the ghost of 1‘ompey, or the genius of 
, Brutus, into the midst of a parcel of young 
• fellows crowded upon the theatre, and 
I who only stand there to laugh at all that 
j is transacted? How could we, as the late 
: Mr. Addison has done, have the body of 
I Marcus borne in u])on the stage before 
his father? If he should hazard a rejire- 
; sentalion of this nature, the whole ])it 
j would rise against tlie jioet, and the ladies 
themselves would be apt to hide their 
faces. 

“ With what pleasure have I .seen at 
; London your tragedy of Julius Caesar, 

, which, though a liundred and fifty years 
; old, still continues the delight of the 
j)eople! I do not here attemj)! to defend 
I the barbarous irregularity with which it 
; abounds. What surprises me i.s, that 
there are not more in a work written in 
; an age of ignorance, by a man who undcr- 
! Stood not Latin, and who had no other 


which are admirable. Almost all your ! 
tragic writers have been likewise deficient , 
in that regularity and simplicity of plot, • 
that propriety of diction, that elegance of 
style, and those hidden strokes of art, for j 
which ^-e are remarkable since the times ! 


master but a ha])py genius. The ]uccc is 
faulty; but, amidst such a number, still 
with w'hat rapture do W’c see Brutus, witli 
liis tlaggcr stained with the blood of 
Ca'sar, haranguing the people! 

“ ‘rhe French would never suffer a 


of Corneille. Uow’ever, your most irrc-‘! choms comf>oscd of plebeians and artisans 
giilar pieces have a peculiar merit ; they ' to appear upon the theatre ; nor wouhk 
excel in action, while ours are fr<y]uenlly they ]iermit the body of Ciesar to be cx- 
tedious declamalioms, and at best, conver- po.sed, or th*c people excited from the 
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rostrum. Custom, the queen of this world, 
changes at pleasure tlie •taste of nations, 
and turns the sources of joy often into 
objects of disgust. 

“ The Greeks have exhibited objects 
upon their stage that would be equally 
disgusting to a Frent:h audience. Hip- 
Ijolitus, bruised by liLs fall, comes to count 
his wounds, and to pour forth the most 
lamentable cries. Philoctetes apjiears 
with his M'ound open, and the black gore 
streaming from it. CKdijnis, covered with 
the blood which Hon ed from tlie sockets 
of his eyes, complains both of gods and 
men. In a wonl, many of the Greek 
tragedies abound with exaggeration. 

“ 1 am not ignorant that both the 
Greeks and the Knglish have frecpicnlly 
erred, in producing what is shocking, in- 
stead of w'hat shouhl be terrible, the dis- 
gusting and the incredible for what should 
liave been tragic and marvellous. The 
art of writing was in its infancy at Athens 
ill the time of /lischylus, and at London 
ill the time of Shakspcarc. IKmevcr, 
both the one and the other, with all their 
faults, fre(juently abound with a fine pa- 
thetic, and strike us with bennties beyond 
the reach of art to imitate. 'J'hose French- 
men who, only anjuainted with tmus- 
lations or common report, ])rctcnd to 
censure either, somewhat resiMuble the 
blind man who should assert th.-il the rose 
is destitute of beauty liecause he ])crcoives 
the thorns by the touch. 

“ Hut, though sometimes the two nations 
of which I am speaking transcen<.I the 
bounds of propriety, and present us with 
objects of affright instead of terror, we, 
on the other hand, as scrujnilous as they 
arc rash, stop short of beauty for fear of 
being carried beyond it ; and sehiom 
arrive at the pathetic for fear of trans- 
gressing its boiimls. ® 

“ I am by no means for having the 
theatre liecome a ])lace of carnrfge, as w'c 
often find in .Shaksjicare and his suc- 
cessors, wlio, destitute of his genius, have 
only imitated his biults; but still 1 insist, 
that there are numberless incident!} <t’hicli 
may at present ap]Har shocking to a 
.PTench spectator, which, if set otf with 
elegance of diction and projirieiyof repre- 
sentation, would be capabfi; of giving a 
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pleasure beyond what we can at present 
conceive." 

'I'hi.s gives us a tolerably just representa- 
tion of the state in which Voltaire found 
the French theatre. 11 is (lidipus w'as 
w'ritten in this dry manner, where most 
of the terrible incidents w'ere delivered in 
cold recitation, and not represented before 
the .spectator. Hut, by observing our 
Iragetlies, like a skilful artist, be joined 
their lire to French correctness, and formed 
a manner peculiarly his own. 

In stiulies of this nature he spent his 
time at AVandsworlh, still employed either 
improving him.self in our owui language, 
or borrowing its beauties to transplant 
into his own. II is leisure hours were 
generally si^mt in the coinjiany of our 
]ioets, Congreve, Pope, Young, &c., or 
among such of our noliility as were re- 
markable either for arts or arms, as Peter- 
borough, Oxford, and Walpole. He was 
frequently heard to say, that IVlerborough 
, had taught him the art of desjusing riches, 
Walpole the art of acf|uiring them, but 
Harley alone the secret of being con- 
tented. 

The first time he\^sit(‘d Mr. C’ongrcvc, 
he met with a reccjilion very different 
from w hat he ha<l cxpecle<l. 'I'he Lnglish 
dramatist, grown rich by means of his 
profession, affected to despise it, and as- 
sured Voltaire, that he chose rather to be 
regardetl .as a gentleman than a poet. 
I'his wais a meanness which somewhat 
disgusted the,]''renchman, particularly as 
he liiinself owed all his re])utation to his 
excellence in poetry ; he therefore in- 
foianed Mr. Congreve, th.^^ his fame as a 
w'riter was the only inducement he had to 
sec him, and though he coultl condescend 
to desire the ac(juaiiilancc of a man of 
wit and learning, he was abovc^obiiiiting 
the comiiany (jf any jirivale gentleman 
w'halsoever. The refiection of another 
upon this occasion w'as, that he certainly 
is below the jirofession w ho ]jresumcs to 
think himuclf above it. 

M. Voltaire lias often told his friends, 
that he never observt d in himself such a 
^successirHi of o]ip(isite passions as he ex- 
f)ericnced upon his first interview with 
Mr. Pvpc'. W'hen lie first entered the 
room, and perceived our poor melancholy 
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-inclined to make a larj^e fortune, had he 
been that avaricious wretch which his 
enemies liave often repiesented him, he 
had now an opportunity of gratifying his 
most sanguine ex])ectations. liul he was 
born free, and liad imbibed the privileges 
of a man and a philosopher. Ambition 
could not bribe him to forfeit his birth- 
right, and he disdaine«l becoming great at 
the exj)ense of his liberty. Ihe king 
would frequently desire his eom]>any; l»ut 
Voltaire came only wlioii he thoiiglit 
proi)cr. Sometimes he would Ijeg of his 
majesty to excuse his altendanee, as he 
had made an appointmiMil elsewhere; 
sometimes lie would return for answer, 
that he was detaine<l by Madame dii 
Chatelet, and could not ])ossil»!y come. 
These excuses the king generally received 
with the utmost good humour, and never 
upon Voltaire’s apjiearaiice resented his 
former refusal, ddie trutli is, the king 
loved a companion wlio had wit enough 
to amuse him, and good sense enough not 
to turn his familiarity into abuse. 

liiit, about this lime, tliere w'as a still 
greater honour done to our poet’s merit 
than he had ever yet received, though 
kings and princes had already cons])ired 
to raise his reputation. The house of 
llrandenburg liad been for some ages ac- 
(piiiing strength and power in Germany. 
At this time Frederick William sal upon 
the throne of I'nissia, a monardi born to 
be the father and yet the terror of hi ; sub- 
jects. All his family, his clkhlren as well 
ashisdomi’slii’-;, fearetl, and someliiiies felt 
the*weight. of his displeasure. lie was arbi- 
trary in all his «ammands; and though his 
desires were fretpieiitly bent iqion tritles, 
none in all his court were found wdio were 
hardy enough to remonstrate, or ha^ cou- 
I'oge^i It*nd him advice when he most 
wanted it. TJicre was how'cver found, at 
last, one resolved to ofier his remon- 
strances, though the consequence threat- 
ened unremitting ilispleasure. The Prince 
Koyal, his son, took this liberty, And some- 
times showed the king, with the utmost 
deference, the dangers attending .an exct‘.ss 
of avarice, and the whimsical .absflirdilv of 
employing soldiers only for show. This 
conduct was immedi.ately construed into 
disobedience ; and this brought ,on such 


severity of treatment, that the prince was 
resolved to leave ‘the kingdom and fly for 
jirolection to Kngland. It is not the 
business of this memoir to mention the 
accidents by which his intentions were 
frustrated, nor the miseries he essayed in 
seeing his dearest friends, who were part- 
ners of his design, sacrificed on the scaffold ; 
be it sufficient to say, that he was now put 
into close confinement, in which he felt 
m.any years of severe captivity. The 
school of misery is the school of wdsdom. 
Instead of nursing up his mind in indolence, 
(»r indulging sorrow, lie refined his under- 
standing by books, at first his only com- 
jianions ; and when indulged in greater 
liberties, the learned of wdiom he w-as fond 
had leave to visit him. Thus did this 
youth of genius spend his lime among 
jihilosophers and men of virtue, and learn 
from them the harde.st of all arts — the art 
of being a king. 'I'lic Ilenriade of Vol- 
taire readied our jibilosopliic jirince in his 
retreat, lie read it, was charmed with 
the jioeni, and wishecl for the acquaintance 
of the poet, lie had himself already 
written some metaphysical essays in answer 
to 1 lorrebow. He had also diverted him- 
self at intervals by translating some of tin- 
Latin poets, or composing somew'Iial 
his own ; but he wanted a friend wliose 
judgment might be relied on — one to 
whom he could communicate his pro- 
ductions, and who had a ca])acity to ameinl 
them, lie had already several learned 
men with him in his retreat, but they were 
rather philosopliers than jioets : he wantetl 
a companion who could unite both the 
characters, who liad solidity to instnu t 
when he designed to be serious, and viva- 
city to unbend liis mind when fatigued 
with study. Voltaire seemed to him ad api- 
cal to both those purpo.scs; he therefore 
resolved to give him an invitation to 
Prussia. 

Put the distinctions paid our poet bv 
majesty, and the endearments he received 
from friendship, only served, by increasing 
envy,^ to increase the number of his ene- 
mies. Some years before this, an eccle- 
siastic, the Abbe des Fontaines, one wlio 
had some little reputation for poetry, was. 
accused of a Jieinous crime, and expelled 
bis convent upon that suspicion. Poor and 
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infamous, he knew not where to apply for , in characters far more lasting. Voltaire 
succour; from his own f)rder he received . found himself attacked in the part he held 
only reproaches, and the public paid his most dear—his moral character. He ap- 
merits but small regard. Voltaire saw ■ ])ears to have been sensibly wounded by 
him an object of compassion ; he imagined his antagonists ; for there is scarcely a 
it doubly his duty to relieve him, since he • subsequent publication of his which docs 
was in distress, and a^ioet. He therefore ; not make mention of the falsehood or the 
procured his indigent brother all the ‘con- | ingratitude of his enemies. 'I'he fame he 
veniences of life, made use of his interest ’ had acquired hy llie tragedy <.»f Al/ira, 
to clear his reputation, and at last efiec- j served to increase their fury, and they only 
tually re-established a character which he . waited an opjmrlunity to renew the assault, 
imagined had l)ecn unjustly injured. There ^ That oj -port unity was soon given. In the 
are sonic obligations too great for gi*atitude. ; year he published a little poem, in- 

That is a debt tlie poor pay as an equiva- . lituled “La Defense dii Mondain,” or an 
lent for favours; but when those become apology for luxury. In tliis he endeavours 
.so great that no graliUide can equal, the . to pn)ve that luxuncs arc rather service- 
mind bcc( 3 mes hankruj>l, and pays with able than <lctrimental loan ojnilenl people, 
envy instead of acknowletlgmcnts. Such This his enemies eagerly caught iq>. Des 
was the case of tlic Ahlx* des Fontaines ; Fontaines had interest with one of his 
and a man whom small oldigalions might brethren, who had an influence on Cardinal 
have eternally bound, bteame an enemy ^ FIcury. 'J'lie piece was represented to 
by being too much obliged. I shall iu)t Ibis weak minister as a libel containing 
pretend to say, that Des Fontaines was the many shocking imi)ictics, and the author 
only ])orson in fault ujxm this occasion. # as deserving^ the severest ])imishment. 
Voltaire might have required a deference Voltaire hatl .scarcely lime to make his 
W'hich transcended the l,)ounds of friend- defence ; he uas hanislied France, and 
ship. Des Fontaines could only regard lliiis at last compelled to yield to the vin- 
liim as an ecjual, and our poet wanted to ' dictive persecution clV Dis k'ontaine.s, his 
be treated as a sr.perior. ' inveterate enemy. I'lie I’rinccof Prussia, 

Their fricinLhip, as was naturally to he u])on liearing of our poet's situation, rc- 
expected, was soon converted into hatred, ix'ated his offers of friendsliij), and invited 
They mutually taxed each other with pride liiiii into his kingdom. Voltaire, however, 
p.nd ingr.itilii(!e, atid at last ^jltNaded before declined the invilnlion, and chose to reside 
the bar of llte ])ublic ; uhere each was , at the chateau of Maciame du Chatclct, 
more solicitous of injuring his opponent at C’ircy, where he em))Ioycd his lime in 
than of defending himself. Des Fontaines instructing heg- in the polite arts. It was 
Avrote a pamphlet, entitled the “ Voltair- . here, and for her luse, that lie drew up that 
omania,” containing all tlic little levities | system of Universal II istory, which, what- 
of Voltaire’s youth, .some true, others | ever may be its fidelity, isrf:ertai«ly a fine 
taken up on groundless rcj>ort; he added specimen of the solidity of his jiulgmcnt, 
also the faults of his father an<l his family and Iiis intimate acquaintance with human 
to increase the sum, and exhausted all ^ nature. 

that malice could suggest upon the ‘/c- i The banishment of M. VollJftre 
casion. Put Des Fontaines did not main- : lime was hut short. His friends were 
tain the unequal combat alone. Kousscau, I active in defending his innocence, ajul laid 
a man of true genius, whose *Odcs are ! his case Ijcfore the king in such convincing 
perhaps as beautiful as those of Horace, lights, that he was pleased to recall Iiim 
entered into the confederacy, and Ramsay ^ from exiltfand restore him to favour. Ilis 
served to com]delc the triumvirate. i good fortune, however, was not of long 

In the republic of letters, who*arro- = continuance, and only 'previous fo a new 
gates superiority is sure to he disap- * disaster. » Among the number of favourites 
•pointed : in vain he has the voice of the at. that lime at court w'as Madame de 
people, that is lost in idle jaurmurs ; but Pompadour, a lady of as much beauty as 
the press is against him, and that speaks ^ ever graced a court, but of as indilTercnt 
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morals as ever disgraced her sex. She 
had art enough to gain an entire ascendant 
over the king, and ambition to convert 
her power to self-interest. While she 
and ner relations sold places and dis- 
posed of employments, the nation became 
almost bankrupt. Wretches raised with- 
out merit from obscurity, place all their 
ambition in wealth and magnificence. 
Such were her relations, sacrificing every 
public consideration to money, and even 
without a blush avowing their rapacity. 

1 have before mentioned that Voltaire had 
been constituted historiographer to the 
king. This post ha<l been usually con- 
sidered as the reward of flattery and not 
of truth, and was generally bestowed ac- 
cordingly. Our poet, however, who des- 
pised his predecessors for being no better 
than first flatterers of state, was resolved 
to show his integrity, though at the expense i 
of his happiness. lie intimated with the j 
utmost humility to his majesty, that he i 
feared he could not give ].>osterity those I 
favourable ideas of Louis XV. which he j 
had done of his predecessor ; that a mind j 
filled with love could leave no room for | 
that paternal affection' which a king owed : 
his peojile, and he concluded by praising 
Madame de Pompadour’s beauty, but at 
the same time insinuating her artifice. 
This was enough to banish him from 
court, a disgrace which gave him not the 
least concern, as he ever preferred the 
tranquillity of retirement to the glare of 
pageantry ; or perhaps it might be his 
peculiar temper to dislike all aciiuaintance 
with those who presumed to be his 
superior. ^ { 

Among his friends in Paris, he led the 
life of a man and a jihilosophcr, and pro- 
fessed himself the protector of indigent 
*"''rit. liVi:ry youth whose genius led to 
poetry found in him an encourager ; if . 
poor a s^upporter, and if rich a friend. He 
despised the court, and all the honours it 
could bestow : he laughed at Racine, who ; 
was slave enough to die at the frown of a 
tyrant ; vindicated the cause of liberty in . 
a land of slaves ; and, by his single ex- ; 
ample, gave a new mode of thinking to 
the wits of Paris. However, though he 
despised the company of courtiers,® they ; 
did not think proper to overloo!^ him : 


some sought his conversation with the 
' utmost assiduity, and others pretended tc 
I regard him as a dangerous member of the 
! state. 

I It has been already observed, that 
j Madame de Pompadour was by no means 
I in his esteem. This dislike he was im- 
: prudent enough to publish in a short 
I satire, in which the king is represented as 
I losing the complaints of the kingdom in 
i her society, and preferring the allurements 
i of a mistress to the voice of virtue and 
I fame. Nothing spreads sooner thanscandal 
I or satire ; this little performance was 
quickly read at court, and the king was 
soon apprised of its author. The monai*ch, 
weak, indolent, and voluptuous, could 
not brook any attempt to control his plea- 
sures. He testified the severest displeasure 
against the poet, but did not think proper 
to banish him in direct terms, as he had 
been long the favourite of the public. It 
was resolved to send him a private hint, 
.that it would be satisfactory if he would 
quit the kingdom. Cardinal Fleury ac- 
cordingly acciuainted Voltaire with the 
king’s pleasure, and our poet, contrary to 
his expectations, refused to go, unless his 
banishment was made public. This was 
• a refusal that quite disconcerted his ene- 
! mies ; however, they were determined to 
: accomplish that by force which he had 
I refused to solicitation. An unexpected 
: accident effected what all their intrigues 
could not do. In 1749, his friend and 
' pupil, Madame du Chatelet, died. For 
i her conversation, he had formerly with- 
stood all the invitations of the King of 
Prussia ; in her conversation he found a 
solace against all the calumnies of the 
envious, and the insults of the powerful. 
When she was gone, those ties which held 
him to his country were broken, and he 
considered himself, in every .sense of the 
word, a citizen of the world. He deter- 
mined to accept the invitation, and went 
to acquaint the Cardinal Fleury with his 
intentions. The Cardinal gave him per- 
mission to quit France ; and Voltaire pre- 
pared, *in the year 1750, to set out for 
Prussia, to grace the court of its philo- 
sophic monarch. 

Frederick Ij[., who had only been 
Prince of Prussia when the correspondence 
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between him and Voltaire commenced, j words, all his philosophy consisted in 
had been Tor some time raised to the j epicurism. He was formed for society, 
throne. There was much expected from ; spoke infinitely better than he wrote, and 
him by his subjects while a prince ; but, i wrote infinitely better than he lived. A 
when he came to be invested with regal ; man of pleasure often leads the most 
power, he outdid all their expectations. | miserable life that can be conceived. 
He had been forced Jo marry, against his | Such was his case ; he considered every 
inclinations, a princess of merit “ and abatement in his enjoymenis as insupport- 
beauty ; however, while his father lived, | able ; passed his day between rapture and 
he refused either to cohabit with her, or | disappointment, between the extremes of 
even to see her. It was generally sup- . agony and bliss ; and often felt a pang as 
posed, that he who had behaved in such poignant for want of appetite, as the 
a m.mner while under paternal constraint, ; WTetch who wants a meal. In these in- 
would aggravate the lady’s misfortunes j tervals of sjileen he usually kejit his bed, 
when he came to the throne. But it was j and only rose to some varied mode of 
quite otherwise ; the day he was crowned ! enjoyment. 

she also shared his honours, and though | The King was delighted with this 
he had not seen her for some years, his i Frenchman’s wit, and jileased wdlh his 
treatment of her was now changed into ; conversation j but was too wise to give 
the most assiduous complaisance. Those him any other jilace at court than that of 
who had been his favourites in imprison- , superintendent of the plea.sures. He was 
ment expected to enjoy their monarch’s ; empowered to invite singers and dancers 
bounty without rivals ; however, in this : from abroad, to be master of the ceremonies 
they were disappointed. He knew that^ on all court entertainments, and on those 
the desires of a courtier are an abyss that occasions to give laws to the King him- 
can never be filled up : and therefore, .self ; wdio never chose to lie distinguished 
instead of lucrative rewards, he recom- , from the rest of his subjects, when in pur- 
pensed their adherence to his ])erson by ; suit of pleasure. • 
honours. In short, he proved himself in 1 Mauperluis was a man of very different 
every respect the father of his pcojile: he disposition. He had led in youth a life 
reformed the laws, encouraged commerce, of academic severity, and practised and 
and invited into his dominions the .arts praised temi>ei-ance. He was possessed of 
and sciences. These he endeavoured to , some genius, but more industry ; had read 
promote both from interest and iiiclina- and digestccl a gre.at deal, and was one of 
tion : his mornings were dedicated to that cast of characters which arc content 
study, part of the d.ay to the review of his ; th.at there should be suljordinalion in the 
troops, .and hisevenings to society. In those literary w orltl. He was perfectly ac- 
hours of vacant hilarity he always threw qu.ainted wdth mathematics, and had read 
aside the king. The persons who made some poetry ; from the ojie hiii writings 
at this time the most .shining figure at his , h.ave borrowed grace, from the other 
court, either for wit or learning, were the j solirlity. However, they all want that 
Marquis d’Argens, Maupertuis, the Baron • characteristic of true genius, originality ; 
Polnitz, and Wolfius. j and while the reader can obsemc iiklh^ 

The Marquis d’Argens was gracefuWn J nothing to be censured, they have litu 
person, regularly featured, and had an j that can be the subject of praise. Wha 
extreme vivacity in his eye. ^ mention j Maupertuis wanted in wit, ne made up b; 
these trifling particulars only because prudence. This is a happy succedaneuri 
gallantry constituted the leading part of j to geniu}> and few who are possessed o 
his character, and for this he was happily : the one in a Very great degree are foun< 
formed by nature. He always endea- | to enjoy the other. No levities eve 
voured to unite in himself* the man of*l carried l]im beyond the Ixiunds of decency 
, pleasure and the philosopher, and only by j no speech of his ever betrayed the leas 
this means called in the assistance of sen- ; dislik^ of the King’s conduct, or his mea 
timent to refine his enjoynlbnts ; in other ■ sures ; hence he was regarded at first as \ 
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,harnile.ss goucl-natiircd man, and this by '= 
degrees grew into esteem ; so that he had 
the good sense to make himself at last the _ 
principal favourite. 

Baron Polnitz was formed in the school 
of adversity, lie had been in his youth 
the sport of fortune ; he travelled Kuroj^e 
without money, and all the friends he ^ 
made were owing to his address, 'fhe j 
reader will readily conceive that he was 
now and then obliged to act the chtvMict' 
dHndustric. It must be owned, his in- 
tegrity in those juvenile adventures has , 
more than once been called in question, i 
But, as a companion, with tlie e\'ce])tion i 
of Voltaire, perhaps none of his cotcin- ! 
poraries could exceed him. Tliongh in , 
his writings he ai)j^ears a servile encomiast, j 
in conversation he always mixed something , 
of the misantliropisL, which gave an air of i 
shrewdness to his ol>servat ions, and a strain ; 
of singularity to his manner. Me had ' 
learned to read mankind, not by precept 
but experience; and as the needy gene- j 
rally sec the worst side «)f those llujy con- i 
verse with, he regarded human nature in | 
the most disad\'aMtage«)us poinis of view, j 

Wolfe had long been a professor in the ' 
University of llalle, in S.axony ; but, in- | 
<hdgiug a metaphysieal turn of thinking, 1 
he happened to dilfer from the modes of ; 
sjKculation nt that time csiablishe<l in tlie i 
schools, for whicii he w.as expelled the • 
university. Distress alone was a sufikienl ; 
recommendation to the King of Prussia’s • 
protection ; he came over t<>.lhe Court of ! 
Berlin, and was graciously received. 
Whatever opinion his I’nissian Majesty 
might h.ave had of this professor in his 
youth, he soon altered his sentiments, .and 
regarded him rather as a learned visionary 
than a man of wisdom. Tlic truth is, his 
are little more than trifling 
refinements on the ojnnions of Leibnitz ; | 
who being very erroneous himself, cannot 
be expected to have bequeathed precision 
to his followers. 

From the joint efforts of these^men, and 
of some others, too tedious to mention, 
the King was resolved to establish a society 
lor the promotion of science and the belles 
lettres. The studies of the academy were 
divided into four different departments, 
each, however, serving to illustrate or 


advance the other. The firet for meta- 
physics ; the seednd for mathematics and 
experimental philosophy; the lliiixl for 
the languages and belles lettres; and the 
fourth, for the study and propagation of 
religion. Mauperliiis was chosen president, 
and the King himself became a member, 
and gave in his papers in turn. 

Such was a iiicture of the Court of Berlin 
at the time Vidtaire acce])ted his Majesty’s 
invitation. When tlie King was apprised 
of his arrival in his dominions, he went to 
meet him, attended only by one domestic, 
some miles out of town, and gave him tlie 
most cortlial reception. lie found V^oltaire 
even more than his hopes or his works 
had described liim. An easy fluency of 
animated observation generally composed 
his conversation; he had for some time 
thrown aside the man of wit, for the more 
subst.aiilial character of the man of wisdom; 
he liad ivliiied by study all that ]>arad<>x 
of whicli he was once so fond; he .assumed 
u neither tlie cliaracler of a misanthrope, 
like Bolnitz, nor of an undistinguish- 
ing admirer of the lumian siiecies, like 
D’Argens. 'J'he King perceived lie was 
possessed of more historical learning than 
Maujiertuis, and more sprightly sallies of 
imagination than himself, even in his gayest 
moments. But, while? 1 thus describe Vol- 
taire’s superiority, his faults must not be 
conccaletl. lie w.as perfectly conscious 
of his ow'n excellence, and (lemanded a 
deference from liis brother ])oe^s which 
they did not choose to indulge. This at 
raised some jealousies, and tlie King 
j)crccived them ; lint such was his address, 
so nicely did he divide his favours and his 
marks of esteem among these rival wits, 
that each thought himself the favourite, 
and all contrilmlcd to render the Court of 
Bpliii the most polite in Kurope. 

But, whatever favours the King bestowed 
on Olliers, Voltaire enjoyed the strongest 
marks of his friendship and esteem. To 
him he communicated his writings, desired 
his advice with regard to his future designs, 
and made him a partner in the? secrets 
of his"^ goven’ment. He was offered the 
'most honourable and lucrative employ- 
ments ; but these he refused, alleging that 
it was not riches but friendship that he 
sought from his connexions with kings. 
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and that he came not to impoverish the 
court, but to improve it. * Wlicn he liad 
rested some days after the fatigues of liis 
journey, lie thought it his duty to write to 
his old friend. Cardinal Fleury, and at the 
same time sent him a performance ascribed 
to the King of I’russin, entitled “ Anti- ■ 
Machiavel.” The letter and the book the . 
Cardinal received with the most extreme ■ 
satisfaction, and returned Voltaire his ac- , 
knowledgments in a well written epistle, 
in which he informed him of the jdeasure 
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he found in his present ; adding, that 
the author of this fine performance waS 
not a king, at least he deserved to be one J 
and that if such a man had been born in 
the humblest station, liis merits would 
have raiseil him to the greatest. 1'his 
letter Voltaire cummunicated to Frederick, 
and it was, perhaps, one cause of the 
alliance which soon succeede<l between 
the Courts of France and rrussia. 'i'he 
greatest events often rise from the slii-Iitcst 
causes. * * ^ 
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RICHARD NASH, ESQ. 



PREFACE. 


The followinf' Memoir is neither calculated to inflame the reader* s passions imth de^ 
scriptions of gallantry^ nor to gratify his malevolence with details of scandal. The 
amours of coxcombs and the pursuits of debauchees are as destitute of novelty to attract 
us as they are of variety to entertain; they still presefit us but the same picture^ a picture 
we have seen a thousand times repeated. The life of Richard Nash is incapable of 
supplying any entertainment of this nature to a prurient curiosity. Though it was 
passed in the very midst of debauchery^ he practised but feia of those vices he was oftett 
obliged to assent to. Though he lived where gallantry was the capital pursuit^ he was 
ncTfer known to favour it fy his example, and what authority he had was set to oppose 
it. Instead, therefore, of a romantic histoiy filial 7vith 7oarm pictures and fanciful 
adventures, the reader of the following account must rest satisfied 7oith a genuine and 
candid recital compiled from the papers he left behind, and othci's ctjually authentic; a 
recital neither 7vritten 7oith a spirit of satire nor panegyric, and %vith scarcely any other 
at i than that of ari'anging the materials in their natural order. 

But though little art has been used, it is hoped that some entertainment may be col- 
lected from the life of a person so much talked of, and yet so little known, as Mr. Nash, 
‘The history of a man ivho for more than fifty years presided over the pleasures of a 
polite kingdom, and lohose life, though 7oithotU anything to surprise, Vfas ever marked 
7oith singularity, deserves the attention of the present age; the pains he took in pursuing 
pleasure, and the solemnity he assumed in 'adjusting trifles, may one day eJaim the smile 
of posterity. At least such a history is well calculated to supply a vacant hour 7vith 
innocent amusement, howruer it may fail to open the heart, or improve the under- 
standing. 

Vet his life, how trifling soever it may appear to the inattentive, was not without its 
real advantages to the public. He 7oas the first 7vho diffused a desire of society and an 
easiness of address among a 7vhole people, toho were formerly censured by foreigners for a 
reserifedness of behaviour and an awkivard timidity in their first approaches. He first 
taught a familiar intercourse among strangers at Bath and Tunbridge, 7vhich still sub- 
sists among them. That ease and open access first acquired there, our gentry brought 
back to the metropolis, and thus the whole kingdom by degrees became more refined by 
lessons originally derived from him. 

Had it been my design to have made this history more pleasing at the expense of truth, 
it had been easily peiformcd; but I chose to describe the man as he was, not such as 
imagination could have helped in completing his picture; he will he found to have been 
a 7veak man, *g 07 ferfiing iveaker subjects, and may be considered as resembling a monarch 
of Cappadocia, whom Cicero somewhere calls, “ the little king of a little people** 

But 7vhile I have been careful in describing the monarch, his dominions have claimed 
n^malljhare of my attention. I have given an exact account of the rise, regulation, 
^and nature of the amusemcftts of the city of BMh; how far Nash contributed to establish 
and refine them, and what pleasure a stranger may expect there upon his arrwal. 
Such 'anecdotes as aiH at once true and worth preserving are produced in their order, atid 
some stories are added, which, though commonly known, more necessarily belong to this 
histoiy than to the places from^ whence they have been extracted. But it is needless to 
point out the pains that have been taken, or the entertainment that may be expected from 
the pe/x*sal of this performance. It is but an indfferent way to gain the readers esteem, 
to be my own panegyrist; nor is this preface so much designed to lead him to beauties, as 
to demand pardon for defects. * 
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History owes its excellence more to 
the writer’s manner than to the materials 
of wliicli it is composed. The intrigues 
of courts, or the devastation of armies, are 
regarded by the remote spectator with as 
little attention as the s(juabbles of a village, 
or the fate of a malefactor, that fall under 
his own observation. 'I’he great and the 
little, as they hnve llie same senses and 
the same affections, generally present 
the same ])ictiire to the hand of the 
draughtsman: and wlicthcr the hero or 
the clown be the subject of the memoir, it 
is only man that :ipi)ears with all his native 
minuteness about him; for nothing very 
great was ever yet formed from the little 
materials of liuinanity. 

Thus no one can propoily be said to 
write hi.story, l)Ut he wlio undorstands the 
human lieart, and its wliolc train of afTcc- 
tions and follies. Tho.se affections and 
follies are projierly the materials he has to 
work upon. 'I'he relations of great events 
may surprise indeed ; they may be cnleii- 
latecl to instruct those vei y few who govern 
the million beneath : but the generality of 
mankind find the most real improvement 
from relations wliich are levelled to the 
general surface of life, which tell- n(»t how' 
men learned to conquer, but how they 
endeavoured to live - not how they gained 
the shout of the admiring crowd, but how 
they acquired the esteem of their friends 
and acquaintance. 

Every man’s own life would perhajps 
furnish the most pleasing materials ff>r 
history, if he only had candour enough to 
be sincere, and skill enough to Select such 
parts as once making him more prudent, 
might serve to render his readers more 
cautious. There are few who do not 
prefer a page of Montaigi^ or Colley 
Cibber, w'ho candidly tell us what they 
• thought of the w'orld and the world 
thought of them, to the more stately me- 
moirs and transactions of*feuropc, where 


we see kings pretending to immortality, 
that are now almost forgotten, and states- 
men planning frivolous negotiations that 
scarcely outlive the signing. 

It w'crc to be wished that ministers and 
kings were left to write their own histories: 
they are truly useful to few but themselves; 
but for men who arc contented with more 
humble stations, I fancy such truths only 
arc serviceable as may conduct them safely 
through life. I'liat knowledge which we 
:an turn to our real benefit should be most 
eagerly pursued. Treasures which we 
cannot use but little increase the happiness 
or even the pride of the possessor. 

, I profess to write the Iii.stoi*y of a man 
jilaced in the middle rank of life ; of one 
whose vices and virtues were open to the 
eye of the most undiscerning .spectator; 
who was placed in public view without 
lK)wer to repress censure or command 
adulation ; who had loo much merit not 
to become remarkable, yet loo much folly 
to arrive at grcatncs.s. I attempt the 
character of one w ho w'as just such a man 
as probably you or I may be; but with 
this diflcrcnce, that he never performed an 
action which jhc world did not know, or 
ever formed a wi.sh w hich he did not lake 
pains to divulge. In short, I have chosen 
to write the life of the noted Mr. Nash, as 
it wdll be the delineation ofa mind without 
disguise, of a man ever assiduous without 
industry, and pleasing to his superiors 
without any superiority of gcniijR or undgg^^ 
standing. ** 

Yet, if there any who think the 
subject of too little importance tb com- 
mand attention, and who would rather 
gaze at the actions of the great than be 
directed in guiding their own, I have one 
undeniable claim to their attend^. Mr. 
Nash was himself a King. In this par- 
ticular, perhaps no biographer has Men 
so hajjpy as I. They who are for a de- 
lineation of men and manners may find 

• I.T.O 
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some satisfaction that way, and those who 
delight in adventures of kings and queens 
may perhaps find their hopes satisfied in 
another. 

It is a matter of very little importance 
who were the parents, or what was the 
education, of a man who owed so little of 
his advancement to either. He seldom 
boasted of family or learning, and his 
father’s name and circumstances were so 
little known, that Dr. Cheyne used fre- 
quently to say that Nash had no father. 
'I'he Duchess of Marlborough one day 
rallying him in public company upon the | 
obscurity of his birth, compared him to | 
Gil Bias, who was ashamed of his father. 
“No, madam,” replied Nash, “I seldom 
mention my father in company; not be- 
cause I have any reason to be ashamed of 
him, but because he has some reason to ! 
be ashamed of me.” | 

However, though such anecdotes be . 
immaterial, to go on in the usual course ! 
of history, it may be ])roper to observe,,! 
timt Richaki) Nash, Kstj., the subject of ; 
this memoir, was born in the town of ; 
.Swansea, in Glamorganshire, on the iSth ! 
of October, in the year 1674. II is father j 


distinguish himself at college was not by 
application to study, but by his assiduity 
to intrigue. In the neighbourhood of 
every university there are girls who with 
some beauty, some coquetry, and little 
fortune, lie upon the watch for every raw 
youth, more inclinjed to make love than to 
study. Our hero was quickly caught, and 
went through all the mazes and adventures 
of a college intrigue, before he was seven- 
teen: he offered marriage, the offer was 
accepted, but the whole affair coming to 
the knowledge of his tutors, his happiness, 
or perhaps his future misery, was pre- 
vented, and he was sent home from college, 
with necessary advice to him, and proper 
instructions to his father. 

When a man knows his power over the 
fair sex, he generally commences their 
admirer for the rest of life. That triumph 
which he obtains over one only makes him 
the slave of another, and thus he proceeds 
conquering and coiKpiered, to the closing 
of the scene. The army seemed the most 
likely ])rofession in which to disjday this 
inclination for gallantry ; he therefore i)ur- 
chased a pair of colours, commenced a 
professed admirer of the sex, and dressed 


was a gentleman whose princij^al income 
arose from a partnership in a glass-house ; 
his mother was niece to Colonel Foyer, 
who was killed by Oliver Cromwell, for 
defending Femhroke Castle against the 
rebels. He was educated under Mr. 
Maddocks at Carmarthen School, and 
from thence sent to Jesus College, Oxford, 
in orilcr to prepare him foV the study of 
the law. His father had strained his little 
income to give liis son .such an education; 
but from the ‘boy’s natural vivacity, he 
lioped a recompense from his future pre- 
ferment In college, however, he soon 
sh^ed that though much might be ex- 
“fecteU from his genius, nothing could be 
hoped from his industry. A mind strongly 
turned’' to pleasure always is first seen at 
tlie university : there the youth first finds 
himself freed from the restraint of tutors, 
and being treated by his friends in some 
mcasuriv as a man, assumes the passions 
.and desires of riper age, and discovers in < 
the boy what are likely to be the affections 
of his maturity. 

The first method Mr. Nash took to 


: to the very edge of his finances. But the 
I life of a soldier is more pleasing to the 
.spectator at a distance than to tlie person 
j who makes the experiment Nash soon 
1 found that a red coat alone would never 
I succeed, that the company of the fair sex 
! is not to be procured without expense, and 
that his scanty commission could never 
procure him the proper reimbursements, 
lie found, too, that the profession of arms 
required .attendance and duty, and often 
encroached upon those lioiirs he could 
have wished to dedicate to softer purposes. 
In short, he soon became disgusted with 
the life of a soldier, quitted the army, 
efatcred his name as a student in the Temple 
books, and here went to the very summit 
of seconcKrate luxury. Though very jioor, 
he was very fine ; lie spread the little gold 
he had in the most ostentatious manner, 
and though the gilding was but thin, he 
laid vt on far as it w’ould go. They 
who know ”thc town cannot be unac- 
quainted with such a character as I de-. 
scribe; one who, though he may have 
dined in pri\’!ite upon a b.anquet served 
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' cold from a cook’s shop, shall dress at six 
for the side box; one t)f those whose 
wants are only known to their laundress 
and tradesmen, and their fine clothes to 
half the nobility; who spend more in 
chair hire than housekeeping, and prefer 
a bow from a lord to a dinner from a 
commoner. 

In this manner Nash spent some years 
about town, till at last, his genteel ap- 
pearance, his constant civility, and still 
more, his assiduity, gained him the ac- 
(juaintance of several persons cjualilied to 
lead the fashion both by birth and fortune. ' 
To gain the friendship of the young . 
nobility, little more is ie(|uisile than 
much submission and very fine clothes; 
dress has a mechanical influence u])on the j 
mind, and we naturally are awed into 
respect and esteem at the elegance of 
those whom even our reason would teach 
us to contemn, lie seemed early scnsihle 
of human weakness in this res]K*ct; he 
brought a ]ierson genteelly dressed to 
every assembly: he always made one of 
those who are called very good comjmny, 
and assurance gave him un air of elegance 
and ease. 

When King William was upon the 
throne, Mr. Nash was a member of the 
Middle Temple. It had been long cus- 
tomary for the Inns of Court to entertain 
our monarchs upon their accession to the 
crown, or some such remarkable occasion, 
with a revel and pageant. In the earlier 
periods of our history, j)oets wpre the 
conductors of these entertainments: plays 
were exhibited, and complimentary verses 
were then written; but by degrees the 
pageant alone vvas continued. Sir John 
Davis being the last poet that wrote 
verses upon such an occasion, in the reign 
of James I. 

This ceremony, vvhich lias been at 
length totally discontinued, was last ex- 
hibited in honour of King Wifliam, and 
Mr. Nash was cho.scn to conduct the 
whole with proper decorum. He was 
then but a very young man ; but we sec 
at how early an age he w^as tlifought i?roper 
to guide the amusements of his country, 
•and be the Arbiter Elcgantinrttm of his 
time ; w'e .see how early h^ave proofs of 
that spirit of regularity for which he after- 


wards became famous, and showed an 
I attention to those little circumstances, of 
; which, though the observance be trifling, 
the neglect has often interrupted men of 
the greatest abilities in the progress of 
their fortunes. 

In conducting this entertainment, Nash 
had an oi>portunity lof exhibiting all his 
abilities, and King William was so well 
satisfied with his performance, th.at he 
i made him an offer of knighthood. This, 
however, he thought pro])cr to refuse; 
which in a person of his disposition seems 
strange. “ ricasc your Majesty,'* re]:>lied 
he, when the offer was made hiii\, “ if you 
iiilend to make me a knight, I wish it 
may be one of your I’oor Kniglits of 
Windsor, and then 1 shall have a fortune 
at le.'i.sl able to support my title.” Yet 
we do not find that the King look the 
hint of increasing his fortune; perhaps he 
could iH)t ; he had at that lime numbers 
to oblige, and he never cared to give 
• money without important si'rvices. 

Ilut though Nash acquired no riches by 
bis late office, yet he gaine<l many friends, 
or, what is more easily olitained, many 
; acquaintances, who ftften answer the end 
as well. In the populous city w'here hi- 
resided, to be known was almost synony- 
mous with being in the road to fortune. 
How many little IhlTffgs d() we^'s 
out merit or willunil friends, juish them- 
selves forward into jmblic notice, and by 
.self-advertising attract the attention »>r 
the day! Th^* wise de.spise them, but the 
public arc not all wise, 'riuis they suc- 
ceed, rise upon the wing of folly or of 
fashion, and by their success give a new 
sanction to effrontery. 

But besides his assurance, Mr. Nash 
had in reality some merit and some vir- 
tues. He was, if not a brilliawt, 
an easy comjianion. He never forgot" 
good manners, even in the highest warmth 
of familiarity, and, as 1 hinted before, 
never w^nt in a dirty sliirt to disgrace the 
table of his patron or his friend. These 
cjualifications might make the furniture of 
his head ; but for his heart, ihah seemed 
an assenjblage of the virtues w'hich display 
an honest, benevolent mind, with the 
vices )yhich spring from too much good- 
nature. , He had pity for every creature’s 
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distress, but wanted prudence in the ap- 
plication of his benefits. He had gene- 
rosity for the wretched in the highest 
degree, at a time when his creditors com- 
plained of his justice. He often spoke 
falsehoods, but never had any of his 
harmless tales tinctured with malice. 

An instance of his humanity is told us 
in The Spectator, though his name is not 
mentioned. When he was to give in his 
accounts to the Masters of the Temple, 
among other articles, he charged “ For 
making one man happy, 10/.” Being 
questioned about the meaning of so strange 
an item, he franl;ly declared, that haj)- 
pening to overhear a jioor man declare to 
his wife and a large family of children 
that 10/. would make him happy, he could 
not avoid trying the cx])erinien(. He 
added, that if they did not choose to ac- 
quiesce in his charge, he was ready to 
refund the money. The Masters, struck 
with such an uncommon instance of good- 
nature, publicly thanked him for his 
benevolence, and desired that the sum 
might be doubled, as a proof of their 
satisfaction. 

Another instance 6 f his unaccountable 
generosity, and I shall proceed. In some 
transactions with one of his friends, Nash 
was brought in debtor twenty pounds. 
His friend fie<quently asked for the money, 
and was as often denied. lie found at 
last that assiduity was likely to have no 
olTect, and therefore contrived an honour- 
able method of getting ba<jk his money 
without dissolving the friendship that sub- 
iisted between them. One day, returning 
from Nash’s chQ,mber with the usual assu- 
l ance of being paid to-morrow, he went 
I o one of their mutu.al acquaintance, and 
related the frequent disappointments he 
.^nd^eceivtd, and the little hopes he had 
>1 being ever paid. “ My design,” con- 
'.iniies he, “is that you .should go and 
■ ry to borrow twenty pounds from Nash, 
md bring me the money. I am apt to 
hink he will lend to you, though he will 
lot pay me. Perhaps we may extort from 
: lis generosity what I have failed to receive 
from his justice.” His friend obeyed, 
and going to Nash, assured him, that un- 
less relieved by his friendship, he sjiould 
certainly be undone ; he wanted to |miTow 


twenty pounds, and had tried all his ac- 
quaintance without success. Nash, who 
had but some minutes before refused to 
pay a just debt, was in raptures at thus 
giving an instance of his friendship, and 
instantly lent what was required. Imme- 
diately upon the receipt, the pretended 
borrower goes to the real creditor, and 
gives liim the money, who met Mr. Nash 
the day after. Our hero upon seeing him 
immediately began his usual excuses, that 
the billiard -room had strijiped him; that 
he was never so damnably out of cash, 

but that in a few days “ My dear sir, 

be under no uneasiness,” replied the other, 
“ I would not interrupt your tranquillity 
for the world; you lent twenty jiound.s 
yesterday to our friend of the back stairs, 
and he lent it to me ; give him your re 
ccipt, and you shall have mine.” “ Per 
dition seize thee ! ” cried Nash, “ thou 
ha.st been too many for me. You de 
manded a debt, he asked a favour; to 
•>pay thee would not increase our friend- 
ship; but to lend him was procuring a 
new friend, by conferring a new obliga- 
tion.” 

Whether men, at the time I am now 
talking of, had more wit than at present, 
1 will not take upon me to determine; 
but certain it is, they look more pains to 
show what they had. In that age, a fel- 
low of high humour would drink no wine 
but what was strained through his mis- 
tress’s smock. He would eat a pair of 
her shoes tossed up in a fricasec; he 
would swallow tallow candles instead of 
toasted cheese, and even run naked about 
town, as it was then said, to divert the 
ladies. In short, that was the age of such 
kind of wit as is the most distant of all 
others from wi.sdom. 

^r. Nash, as he sometimes played tricks 
with others, upon certain occasions re- 
ceived very severe retaliations. Being at 
York, and having lost all his money, 
some of his companions agreed to equip 
him with fifty guineas, upon this proviso, 
that he would stand at the great door of 
the ^linster ji a blanket, as the people 
\vere coming out of church. To this 
proposal he readily agreed; but the 
^ Dean passing *,by, unfortunately knew 
I him. “ What!” cried the divine, “Nash 
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in masquerade?” “Only a Yorkshire I 
penance, Mr. Dean, fdV keeping bad | 
company,” said Nash, pointing to his j 
companions. 

Some time after this, he won a wager 
of still greater conseiiuence, by riding 
naked through a village upon a cow. 
This was then thought a harmless frolic ; 
at present it would be looked upon with 
detestation. 

He was once invited by some gentlemen ] 
of the navy on board a man-of-war, that j 
had sailing orders for the Mediterranean, j 
This was soon after the affair of the revels, i 
and l)eing ignorant of any design against j 
him, he took his bottle with freedom. 
But he soon found, to use tiie expression i 
then in fashion, that he was absolutely 
“bitten.” The ship sailed away before | 
he was aware of his situation, and he was | 
obliged to make the voyage in the com- j 
pany where he had spent the night. j 

Many lives are often passed without a ; 
single adventure, and I do not know of # 
any in the life of our hero that can be . 
called such, except what we are now re- I 
lating. During this voyage, he was in i 
an engagement, in which his particular ' 
friend was killed by his side, and he him- | 
self wounded in the leg. For the anec- | 
dote of his being wounded we are solely j 
to trust to his own veracity ; but most of 
his acquaintance were not much inclined 
to believe him, when he boasted on those 
occasions. Telling one day of the wound | 
he had received for his country, in one of 
the public rooms at Bath (Wiltshire’s, if 
I do not forget), a lady of distinction that 
sat by, said it was all false. “ I protest, 
madam,” replied he, “ it is true ; and if j 
cannot be believed, your ladyship may, if 
you please, receive farther information, 
and feel the ball in my leg.” 

Nash was now fairly for life enteftd 
into a new course of ^iety and dissipa- 
tion, and steady in nothing but* in pursuit 
of variety. He was thirty years old, j 
without fortune, or useful talents to ac- ; 
quire one. He had hitherto only led a ; 
life of expedients; he thsinked dhance 
alone for his support, and having been*| 
long precariously supported, he became, i 
at length, totally a stran[|pr to pnidence ' 
or precaution. Not to disguise any part | 


of his character, he was now by profession 
a gamester, and went on from day to day, 
feeling the vicissitudes of rapture and an- 
^ish, in proportion to the fluctuations of 
fortune. 

At this time London was the only thea- 
tre in England for pleasure or intrigue. 
A spirit of gaming had been introduced 
in the licentious age of Charles II., and 
had by this time thriven surprisingly. 
Yet all its devastations were confined to 
London alone. To this great mart of 
every folly, sharpers from every country 
daily arrived for the winter; but were 
obliged to leave the kingdom at the ap- 
proach of summer, in order to ojien a new 
campaign at Aix, Spa, or the Hague. Bath, 
Tunbridge, Scarborough, and other jilaccs 
of the same kind here, were then fre- 
quented only by such as really went for 
relief; the pleasures they afforded were 
merely niral ; the company splenetic, 
rustic, and vulgar. In this situation of 
things, people of fashion had no agi eeablc 
summer retreat from the town, and usually 
spent that season amidst a solitude of 
country squires, parsons’ wives, and visit- 
ing tenants, or fatmers; they wanted 
some place where they might have each 
other’s company, and win each other’s 
money, as they had done during the 
winter in town. 

To a person who does not thus calmly 
trace things to their source, nothing will 
appear more strange, than how the healthy 
could ever cpnsent to follow the sick to 
those places of spleen, and live with those 
whose disorders are ever apt to excite a 
gloom in the spectator. The truth is, the 
gaming-table was properly the .salutary 
font to which such numbers flocked. 
Gaming will ever be the pleasure of the 
rich, while men continue W 
while they fancy more happiness fs o^g ' 
possessed of what they want, than they 
experience pleasure in the fruition* of what 
they have. The wealthy only stake those 
riches which give no real content, for an 
expectation of riches in which they hope 
for satisfaction. By this calculq^ion, they 
cannot lose happiness, as they begin with 
none ; and they hojje to gain it, by being 
pos^sed of something they have not hail 
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Probably ujxjn this principle, and by 
. the arrival of Queen Anne iliere, for her 
liealtli, about the year 1703, the city of 
Bath became in some measure frec|uented 
by people of clisiinclion. The company 
was numerous cnou^^h to form a country- 
dance upon the bowlinjj-green : they were 
amuscvl with a fi Idle ami haull)>y, and 
diverted with the romantic walks round 
the city. They usually sauntered in fine 
weather in the Ji;ruve, between two urns 
of sycamore-trees. Several learned phy- 
sicians, Dr. Jorden and otiicrs, liad even 
then praised the salubrity of the wells, and 
the amusements were put under the direc- 
tion of a master of the ceremonies. 

Captain Webster was the ])redecessor 
of Mr. Nash. This T take to be the same 
gentleman whom Mr. Lucas describes in 
his histoiy of the Jives of the (ilamesters, 
by whicli it appears lliat Bath, even before 
the arrival of Nash, was found a proper 
retreat for men of tliat j^rofession. This 
gentleman, in the year 1704, carried the 
lj.ills to the Town-hall, each man paying 
half a-guinea each ball. 

Still, however, the amusements of this 
phee were neither elegant, nor conducted 
witli delicacy. (Jeneral society among 
people of rank or fortune was l)y no means 
established. The nobility still preservcvl 
SI tincture of CoLhic Iiauglitiness, and re- 
fused to kee[) company with the gentry at 
any of the puldic entertaimnenls of the 
place. Smoking in tlie rooms was per- 
mitted; gentlemen and ladies appeared in 
a disrespectful manner at public entertain- 
ments ill aprons and boots. Witli an eager- 
ness common to those whose pleasures 
come but seldom* they generally continued 
them too long; and thus they were rendered , 
disgusting by too free an enjoyment. If : 
the comp any liked each other, they danced i 
fH! 'Willing ; if any person lost at cards, | 
he insisted on continuing the game till 
luck should turn. The lodgings for visit- ; 
ants were paltry, though expensive; the : 
dining-rooms and other chamb^s were I 
floored with boards, coloured brown with ' 
soot and sjjnall-beer, to hide the dirt ; the ‘ 
walls were covered with unpainted wain- 
scot ; the furniture corresponded with the 
meanness of tlie architecture ; a few oak 
chairs, a small looking-glass, with a fender 


and tongs, composed the magnificence of 
these temporar;^ habitations. The city 
was in itself mean and contemptible ; no 
elegant Iniildhigs, no o})cn streets, nor 
uniform sepaares ! The pump-house Avas 
without any director ; the chairmen per- 
mitted no g'.rnllempn or ladles to walk 
home by night without insulting them ; 
and to add to all liiih, one of the greatest 
physicians (d his age conceived a rlesign 
of ruining the city, by writing against the 
efficacy of the waters. It nas from a 
resentment of some affronts he had received 
there, that he took this resolution ; and 
; accordingly published a pamphlet, by 
I which lie s.aid, “he would cast a load into 
the spring.” 

, In this situation of things it w'as that 
‘.Nash first came into that city, and hearing 
jtlie threat of this ])hysician, he humorously 
tissured the peojile, that if they would give 
|liim leave, he would charm away the poi- 
son of the doctor’s toad, as they usually 
charmed the venom of the tarantula, by 
'music. He therefore was immediately 
empowered to set up the force of a band 
W nuisic, against the ])oison of the doctor’s 
reptile, 'fhe company very sensibly in- 
peased ; Nash Iriiimplied, ami the sove- 



We are nc)vv to l)eliold this gentleman 
as arrived at a new dignity, for which 
nature seemed to have formed him : wc 
are to sec him directing pleasures, which 
none had belter learned to sliai*e ; j)laced 
over rebellious and refractory subjects, 
that were to be ruled only by the force of his 
address, and governing such as Jiad been 
long accustomed to govern others. We 
see a kingdom beginning with him, and 
sending off 'I'unbridge as one of its ctdonies. 

But to talk more simply, when we talk 
at hesl of trifles. None could possibly con- 
ceive a person more fit to fill this employ- 
ment tlian Nash. He had some wit, as I 
have said once or twice before ; but it 
was of that sort which is rather happy 
than permanent. Once a week he might 
say a g«od thii^g : this the little ones about 
him took care to divulge; or if they hap- 
pened to foiget the joke, he usually remem- 
bered to repeal it himself. In a long 
intercourse with Ihe world he had acquired 
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an impenetrable assurance; and thefreedom 
with which he was received by the great, 
furnished him witli vivacity which could 
be commanded at any time, and which 
some mistook for wit. His former inter- 
course among jH,‘ople of fashion in town 
had let him into most of the characters of 
the nobility ; and he was acquainted with 
many of their i)rivate intrigues. I le iinder- 
.stood rank and precedence with the utmost 
exactness; was fond of show and finery 
himself, and generally set a pattern of it 
to others. These were his favourite talents, 
and he was the favourite of such as Iiad 
no other. 

Ilut to balance these wliioh some may 
consider as foibles, he was charitable him- 
self, and generally shamed his belters into 
a similitude of sentiment, if they were 
not naturally so before, lie was fond of 
advising those young men who, by youlli 
and too mucli money, are taught to look 
upon extravngance as a virtue. He Avas 
an enemy to rudeness in others, though in , 
the latter part of his life he did not iniieh 
seem to encourage a dislike of it by bis 
own exam])le. None talked with more 
humanity of the foibles of others, when 
absent, than he, nor kept those .secrets 
with which he was entrusted more invio- 
lably. Hut a!)ove .all (if moralists will 
allow it among the mnnin’r of his virtues), 
though he gamed high, he always t)lnyed 
very fairly. 'I'hese Avere liis qurdificMlions. 
Some of the nobility regarded him .as an 
inoffensive, useful com])anion, the size of 
whose uuflerstanding was, in general, level 
with their own ; but their little imitator.s 
admired him as a person of fine sense, and 
great good breeding. Thus people became 
fond of ranking him in the number of their 
acquaintance, told over his jests, an<l Beau 
Nash at length became the fashionable 
companion. * 

His first care when made Master of the 
Ceremonies, or King of Batli, as it is 
called, was to promote a music subscrip- 
tion of one guinea each, for a band, which i 
was to consist of six performers, who j 
were to receive a guinea a week eal:h for ' 
their trouble. He allowed also two^ 
guineas a week for lighting and sweeping 
the rooms ; for which he ^counted to the 
subscribers by receipt. 


i The pump-house was immediately put 
under the care of an officer, by the name 
of the pumper; for which he paid the 

• corporation an annual rent. A row of 
I new houses was begun on the south side 
; of the gravel- walks, before which a hand- 

: some pavement was then made for the 
; company to walk on. Not less than 
j seventeen or eighteen hundred pounds 

• were raised this year and in the beginning 
j of 1706 by subscription, and laid out in 
I repairing the road.s near the city. The 

streets began to be better p.aved, cleaned, 

■ and lighted ; the licences of the chairmen 
. were repressed, and by an Act of Parlia- 
ment procured on this occasion, the in- 
valids, who came to drink or bathe, were 
cxemptefl from all manner of toll, as often 
as they should go out of the city for 
rccreattion. 

The hoiuses and streets now began to 
improve, and ornaments were lavished 
upon them even to ])rofusion. But in the 
, midst of this splendour, the company still 
were cd)ligo(l to assemble in a booth to 
drink tea and chocolate, or to game. Mr. 
Nash undertook to remedy this inconve- 
nience, and by his dhection, one 'I'homas 
Hairison erected a handsome asscmldy- 
hoiise for these purposes. A better band 
of music was also ] 5 rocurcd, and the for- 
mer subscription of one guinea w'as raised 
to two. Harrison had three guineas a 
week for the room and candles, and the 
music two guineas a man. The money 
Mr. Nash r^'ceived and accoimlcd for 
with the utmost exactness and punctuality. 
'I'o this hou.si‘ were also added gardens for 
people of rank and fashjpn to walk in ; 
and the beauty of the sulnirbs continued 
to increase, notwithstanding the opposi- 
tion that w'as made by the corjioration ; 
who at that time looked upon #very ua^fiil 
improvement, particularly without the 
w'alls, as dangerous to the inhabitants 
within. * 

His dominion was now extensive and 
secure, and he determined to support it 
with the strictest attention. But in order 
to proceed in eve^hing like a^ing, he 
was resolved to give his subjects a Uw, 
and the* following Rules were accordingly 
put up in the pump-room : — 
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RULES TO BE OBSERVED AT BATH. 

1. “ That a visit of ceremony at first 
coming, and another at going away, are 
all that is expected or desired by ladies of 
quality and fashion,— except impertinents. 

2. “ That ladies coming to the ball 
appoint a time for their footmen coming 
to wait on them home, to prevent disturb- 
ance and inconveniences to themselves 
and others. 

3. ** That gentlemen of fashion never 
appearing in a morning l)eforc the ladies 
in gowns and caps, show breeding and 
respect. 

4. “ That no person take it ill that any | 
one goes to another’s play or breakfast, | 
and not theirs ; — except captious by 
nature. 

5. “ That no gentleman give his ticket 
for the balls to any but gentlewomen. — 
N.I 3 . Unless he has none of his acquaint- 
ance. 

6. “That gentlemen crowding before 
the ladies at the ball, show ill-manners; and 
that none do so for the future, — except 
such as respect nobody but themselves. 

7. “ That no gentleman or lady take 
it ill that another dances' before them ; — 
except such as have no pretence to dance 
at all. 

8. “ That the elder ladies and children 
oe content with a second bench at the 
nail, as being past or not come to per- 
fection. 

9. “ That the younger ladies take notice 
how many eyes observe them. — N, B. 
'riiis does not extend to the Ilave-at-alls. 

10. “That all whisperers of lies and 
scandal be taken for their authors. 

1 1. “ That all repeaters of such lies j 
and scandal be shunned by all company, 
— except such as have been guilty of the 

t y3B?.»rcrimg. — N. B. Several men of no 
character, old women and young ones of 
(|uestioned reputation, are great authors 
(}f lies in these places, being of the sect of 
levellers.” | 

These laws were written by Mr. Nash | 
himself, and by the manner in which they 
are drawn up, he undoubtedly designed j 
them for wit. The reader, however, it is 
feared, will think them dull. But ]^ash 
was not bom a writer ; for whatever j 


humour he might have in conversation, he 
used to call a pen his torpedo : whenever 
he grasped it, it benumbed all his faculties. 

But were we to give laws to.a nursery, 
we should make them childish laws ; his 
statutes, though stupid, were addressed to 
I fine gentlemen and '■ladies, and were pro- 
bably received with sympathetic approba- 
tion. It is certain they were in general 
religiously observed by his subjects, and 
executed by him with impartiality; neither 
rank nor fortune shielded the refractory 
from his resentment. 

The balls, by his directions, were to 
begin at six, and to end at eleven. Nor 
would he suffer them to continue a moment 
longer, lest invalids might commit irregu- 
laritie.s, to counteract the benefit of the 
watens. Everything was to be performed 
in proper order. Each ball was to 
open with a minuet, danced by two per- 
sons of the highest distinction present. 
When the minuet concluded, the lady was 
,to return to her seat, and Nash was to 
bring the gentleman a new partner. This 
ceremony was to be observed by every 
succeeding couple ; every gentleman being 
obliged to dance with two ladies till the 
minuets were over, which generally con- 
tinued two hours. At eight the country- 
dances were to begin ; ladies of quality, 
according to their rank, standing up first. 
About nine o’clock a short interval was 
allowed for rest, and for the gentlemen to 
help their partnere to tea. That over, 
the company were to pursue their amuse- 
ments till the clock struck eleven. Then 
the master of the ceremonies entering the 
ball-room, ordered the music to desist by 
lifting up his finger. The dances discon- 
tinued, and some time allowed for be- 
coming cool, the ladies were handed to 
their chairs. 

ftven the royal family themselves had 
not influence enough to make him deviate 
from any oY these rules. The Princess 
Amelia once applying to him for one dance 
more, after he had given the signal to 
withdraw, he assured her royal highness, 
that thlf established rules of Bath resem- 
bled the laws of Lycurgus, which would 
admit of no alteration, without an utter 
subversion of all his authority. 

He was not less strict with regard to 
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the dresses in which ladies and gentlemen 
were to appear. He h^d the strongest 
aversion to a white apron, and absolutely 
excluded all who venturi to appear at 
the assembly dressed in that manner. 1 
have known him on a ball night strip even 
the Duchess of Q — and throw her 
apron at one of the hinder benches among 
the ladies’ women : observing, that none 
but Abigails appeared in white aprons. 
This from another would be an insult ; in 
him it was considered as a just reprimand, 
and the good-natured duchess acquiesced 
in his censure. 

But he found more difficulty in attacking 
the gentlemen’s irregularities ; and for 
some time strove, but in vain, to prohibit 
the use of swords. Disputes arising from 
love of ])lay were sometimes attended with 
fatal effects. To use his own expression, 
he was resolved to hinder peojile from 
doing “what they had no mind to but 
for some time without effect. How’cver, 
there happened about that time a duel< 
between two gamesters, whose names were 
Taylor and Clarke, which helped to ])ro- 
mote his peaceable intentions. They 
fought by torch-light in the grove ; Taylor 
was run through the body, but lived seven 
years after, at which time his %vound 
breaking out afresh, it caused his death. 
Clarke from that time pretended to be a 
Quaker, but the orthodox brethren never 
cordially received him among their num- 
ber ; and he died at London, about 
eighteen years after, in poverty and con- 
trition. From that time it was thought 
necessary to forbid the wearing of swords 
at Bath, as they often tore the ladies 
clothes, and frighted them, by .sometimes 
appearing upon trifling occasions. When- 
ever, therefore, Nash heard of a challenge 
given or accepted, he instantly had l]^th 
parties arrested. The gentlemen’s boots 
also made a very desperate stjnd against 
him; the country squires were by no 
means submissive to his usurpations, and 
robably his authority alone would never 
ave carried him through, had J^e not 
reinforced it with ridicule.^ He wrote a 
song upon tlie occasion, which, for the 
honour of his poetical talents, the world 
shall see. 


FKONTINELLA’S invitation to the 

ASSEMBLY. 

Come, one and all, to Hoyden Hall, 

For there’s the assembly this night ; 

None but prude fools 
Mind manners and rules ; 

We^ Hoydens do decency slight. 

Conic, trollops and slatterns, 

Cocked hots and white aprons, 

This best uur modesty suits ; 

For why should not we 
In dress be as free 
As Hogs-Nortun stiuircs in boots? 

The keenness, severity, and particularly 
the good rhymes of this little mor^eau^ 

^ which was at that time liighly relished by 
I many of the nobility at Bath, gained him 
I a temporary triumph. But to push his 
■ victories, he got up a puppet-show, in 
I which I’unch came in booled and spurred, 

I in the character of a country squire. He 
! was introduced as courting his mistress, 
and having obtained her consent to comply 
with his wishes, upon going to bed, he is 
j desired to jiull off his boots. “ My boots I ” 

I replies Punch ; “why, madam, you may as 
j well bid me pull off my Jogs. I never go 
j without bools ; I never ride, I never 
dance, without them, and this jiicce of 
politeness is quite tHc thing at Bath. We 
always dance at our town in boots, and 
the ladies often move minuets in riding- 
; hoods.” TJius he goes on, till his mistress, 
grown impatient, kicks him off the stage, 
j From that lime few ventured to be seen 
! at the assemblies in Bath in a riding-dress ; 

I and whenever any gentleman, through 
! ignorance or Jiaste, appeared in the rooms 
; in bools, Nash would make up to him, 

, and bowing in an arch manner, would tell 
j him that he had “ forgot his horse.” 
Thus he was at last completely victorious. 

“ Dolisquc coacti 

Quos neque Tydidcs ncc Larisssus Achilles 

Non anni domficre decern. ” • 

He began therefore to reipi without a 
, rival, and like other kings had ]iis mis- 
tresses, flatterers, enemies, and calum- 
niators. The amusements of the places 
howevei^ wore a veiy different aspect from 
what they did formerly. Regularity re- 
])rc^sed pride ; and that, lessen#d, people 
of fortune became fit for society. Let the 
morose and grave censure an attention to 
forms and ceremonies, and rail at those 
whoseb only business it ig to regulate 
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them ; but, though ceremony is very dif- 
ferent from politeness, no country was 
ever yet polite that was not first cere- 
monious. The natural gradation of breed- 
ing begins in savage disgust, proceeds to 
indifference, improves into attention, by 
degrees refines into ceremonious observ- 
ance ; and the trouble of being ceremonious 
at hmgth produces politeness, elegance, 
and ease. There is, therefore, some merit 
in mending society, even in one of the 
inferior steps of this gradation ; and no 
man was more happy in this respect than 
Nash. In every nation there arc enough 
who have no other business or care but 
that of buying pleasure ; and lie taught 
them who bid at such aJi auction, the art 
of procuring what they sought, without 
diminishing the pleasure of othci’s. 

The city of Jlath, by such assiduity, 
soon became the theatre of summer amuse- 
ments for all pco[)le of fashion ; and the 
manner of .spending tlie day there must 
amu.se any but such as disease or spleen 
had made uneasy to themselves. 'J'he 
following is a faint picture of the pleasures 
that scene affords. Upon a stranger’s 
arrival at Bath he is welcomed by a peal 
of the Abbey bells, and, in the next place, 
by the voice and music of the city waits. 
For these civilities, tlie ringers have gene- 
rally a present made them of half-a-guinea, 
and the waits of half-a*crown, or more, 
in jiroportion to the person’s fortune, 
generosity, or ostentation. These cus- 
toms, though disagreeable, are however 
Uketl, or they wouhl not continue. The 
greatest incommodity attending them is 
the disturbance the bells must give the 
sick. But the pleasure of knowing the 
name of every family that comes to town 
recompenses the inconvenience. Invalids 
are fond of rews, and u}X)n the first sound 
■oi' 'the bells ever}'body sends out to in- 
quire for whom they ring. 

After the fiimily is thus welcomed to 
Bath, it is the custom for the master of it 
to go to the public places, and subscribe 
two guineas at the assembly-houses towards 
the balls :j.nd music in the pump-house, 
for which he is entitled to three tickets 
every ball night. His next subscription 
is a crown, nalf-a-guinea, or a giij^iea, 
according to his rank and quality, fQr Uie 


liberty of walking in the private walks 
belonging to Siiupson’s assembly-house ; 
a crown or half-a-guinea is also given to 
the booksellers, for which the gentleman 
is to have what books he pleases to read 
at his lodgings, and at the coffee-house 
another subscription is taken for pen, ink, 
and paper, for such letters as the subscriber 
shall write at it during bis stay. The 
ladies, too, may subscribe to the book- 
.sellers, and to a house by the pump-room, 
for the advantage of reading the news, and 
for enjoying each other’.s conversation. 

Things being thus adjusted, the amuse- 
ments of the (lay are generally begun by 
bathing, which is no unpleasing method 
of passing away an hour or so. 

The baths are five in number. On the 
.south-west side of the Abbey Church is the 
King’s Bath, which is an oblong scpiare ; 
the walls are full of niches, and at every 
corner are steps to descend into it: this 
hath is said to contain 427 tons and 50 
,gallons of water ; and on its rising out of 
the ground over the springs, it is sometimes 
loo hot to be endured by those who bathe 
tliereiu. Adjoining to the King’s Bath, 
there is another, called the Queen’s Bath ; 

I this is of a more tein iterate warmth, as 
borrowing its water from the other. 

In the south-west part of the city are 
three other baths, viz. : the Hot Bath, 
which is not much inferior in heat to the 
King’s Bath, and contains 53 tons, 2 hogs- 
Iiea<ls, and 1 1 gallons of water ; the Cross 
Bath, which contains 52 tons, 3 hogsheads, 
and II gallons; and the Leper’s Bath, 
M'hich is not so much frequented as the 
rest. 

The King’s Bath (according to the best 
observations) will fill in about nine hours 
and a half ; the Hot Bath in about eleven 
hoiys and a half; and the Cross Bath in 
about the same time. 

The hours for bathing are commonly 
between six and nine in the morning, and 
the baths are every morning supplied with 
fre.sh w'ater; for when the people have 
done bathing, the sluices in each bath are 
pulled up, aneVthe water is carried off by 
dVains into the river Avon. 

In the morning the lady is brought in a 
close chair, dressed in her bathing clothes, 
to the bath ; anef, being in the water, the 
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woman who attends presents her with a 
little floating dish like a basin ; into which 
the lady puts a handkerchief, a snuff-box, 
and a nosegay. She then traverses the 
bath ; if a novice, with a guide ; if other- 
wise, by herself ; and having amused her- 
self thus while she thiyks proper, calls for 
her chair, and returns to her lodgings. 

The amusement of bathing is immedi- 
ately Succeeded by a general assembly of 
people at the pump-room ; some for plea- 
sure, and some to drink the hot waters. 
Three glasses at three different times is | 
the usual portion for eveiy drinker ; and 
the intervals between every glass are en- 
livened by the harmony of a small band 
of music, as well as by the convei'sation of 
the gay, the witty, or the forward. 

From the pump-room the ladies, from 
lime to time, withdraw to a female coffee- 
house, and from thence retum to their 
lodgings to breakfast. The gentlemen 
withdraw to their coffee-houses, to reatl 
the papers, or converse on the news of 
the day, witli a freedom and ease not to* 
be found in the metropolis. 

People of fashion make public break- ^ 
fasts at the assembly-houses, to which ' 


Another part of the company divert them- 
I selves with reading in the booksellers’ 
shops, or are generally seen taking the 
air and exercise, ^ some on horseback, 
some in coaches. Some walk in the 
meadows round the town, winding along 
the side of the river Avon and the neigh- 
bouring canal; while others are seen 
scaling some of those romantic precipices 
that overhang the city. 

When the hour of dinner draws nigh, 

' and the company are returned from thei 
different recreations, the provisions are 
generally served with the utmost elegance 
and plenty. Their mutton, butter, fish, 
and fowl, are all allowed to be excellent, 
and their cookery still exceeds their meat. 
I After dinner is over, and evening pray- 
ers ended, the company meet a second 
i time at the pump-house. From this they 
retire to the walks, and from thence go 
to drink tea at the assembly-houses, and 
the rest of the evenings are concluded 
cither with balls, plays, or visits, A 
theatre was erected in the year 1705, by 
subscription, by people of the highest 
rank, who permitted their arms to be en- 
graven on the inside of the liousc, as a 


they invite their acquaintances, and they 
sometimes order private concerts ; or, 
when so disposed, attend lectures on the 
arts and sciences, which are frecpienlly 
taught there in a pretty superficial manner, 
so as not to tease the nnderstanding, while 
they afford the imagination some amuse- 
ment. The private concerts are performed 
in the ball-rooms; the tickets a crown 
each. 

Concert breakfasts at the assembly- 
house sometimes make also a part of the 
momiug’s amusement here, the expenses 
of which are defrayed by a subscription 
among the men. Persons of rank aTid 
fortune who can peiform arc admitted isto 
the orchestra, and find a pleasure in join- 
ing with the performers. 

Thus we have the tedious morning 
fairly over. When noon approaches, and 
church (if any please to go there) is done, 
some of the company a])iyar upen the 
parade, and other public walks, wher^ 
they continue to chat and amuse each 
other, till they have formed parties for the | 
play, cards, or dancing fcr the evening. 


public Icsthnony of their liberality towards 
it. Eveiy 'I'uesday and Friday evening is 
concluded with a public ball, the contri- 
butions to which are so numerous, that 
: the price of each ticket is trifling. Thus 
’ Bath yields a continued rotation of diver- 
I sions, and people of all w^ays of thinking, 
even from the libertine to the methodist, 
have it in their power to complete the 
day with employments suited to their 
inclinations. 

In this manner ever}’ Amusement soon 
improved under Mr. Nash’s administra- 
tion. The magistrates of the city found 
that he w^as necessary and use^l, and took 
every opportunity of paying the 
respect to his fictitious royalty that is 
generally extorted by real power. The 
same satisfaction a young lady finds upon 
being siygled out at her first appearance, 
or an applauded poet on the success of 
his first tragedy, influenced him. All 
admired him as an extraordinary charac- 
ter ; and some who knew no better, as a 
very fine gentleman. He was perfectly 
happj in their little applause, anci affected 
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at len^h something particular in his dress, affair to publish the gentleman’s name of 
behaviour, and conversation. whom it is related. In the year 1725, 

His equipage was sumptuous, and he there came to Bath a giddy youth, whu 
usuaBy travelled to Tunbridge in a post had just resigned his fellowship at Oxford, 
chariot arid six greys, with out-riders. He brought his whole fortune with him 
footmen. French-horns, and every other there; it was but a trifle ; however he was 
appendage of expensive parade. He al- resolved to venture it all. Good fortune 
ways wore a white hat ; and, to apologize seemed kinder than could be expected, 
for this siiigularity, said, he did it purely Without the smallest skill in play, he won 
to secure it from being stolen ; his dress a sum sufficient to make any unambitious 
was tawdry, though not perfectly genteel ; man happy. His desire of gain increasing 
he might be considered as a Beau of seve- with his gains, in the October following 
ral generations, and in his appearance he, he was at all, and added four thousand 
in some measure, mixed the fashions of : pounds to his former capital. Mr. Nash, 
the last age with those of the present, j one night, after losing a considerable sum 
He perfectly understood elegant expense, to this undeserving son of fortune, invited 
and generally piusscd his time in the very him to supper. “ Sir,*' cried this honest, 
best conmany, if persons of the first dis- though veteran gamester, “ perhaps you 
tinction deserve that title. ! may imagine I have invited you, in order 

But I hear the reader now demand, I to have my revenge at home; but I scorn 
what finances were to support all this | so inhospitable an action. 1 desired the 
finery, or where the treasures that gave ; favour of your company to give you some 
him such frequent opportunities of dis- ; advice, which, you will pardon me, sir, 
playing his benevolence, or his vanity? ; you seem to stand in nei;d of. You are 
To answer this, we must now enter upon ^ now high in spirits, and drawn away by a 
another part of his character,— his talents , torrent of success ; but there will come a 
as a gamester ; for by gaming alone, at j time, when you will rei)ent having left the 
that period of which^l speak, he kept up calm of a college life for the turbulent 
so very genteel an appearance. When he • profession of a gamester. Ill runs will 
first figured at Bath, there were few laws j come, as sure as day and night succeed 
against this destructive amusement. 'J'he | each other. Be therefore advised, remain 
gaming-table was the constant resource of I content with your present gains; for be 
despair and indigence, and frc(iuent ruin ! jiersuadcd, that had you the Bank of 
of opulent fortunes. Wherever people of j England, with your jn-csent ignorance of 
fashion came, needy adventurers were ' gaming, it would vanish like a fairy dream, 
generally found in waiting. With such You are a stranger to me; but to convince 
Bath swarmed; and among diis class Mr. ! you of the part 1 take in your welfare, I’ll 
Nash was certainly to be numbered in the ' give you fifty guineas, to forfeit twenty 
beginning, only with this difference, that i every time you lose two hundred at one 
he wanted the corrupt heart too commonly | sitting.” The young gentleman refused 
attending a life of expedients ; for he was his offer, and was at last undone ! 
generous, humane, and honourable, even 1 The late Duke of B. being chagrined 
though by profession a gamester. j at losing a considerable sum, pressed Mr. 

thousand instances might be given ; N?sh to tie him up for the future from 
of his integrity, even in this infamous pro- ' playing deep. Accordingly, the Beau 
fession, where his generosity often impelled j gave his Gmce a hundred guineas, to for- 
him to act in contradiction to his interest. ; feit ten thousand whenever he lost a sum 
Wherever he found a novice in the hands 1 to the same amount at play, in one sittting. 
of a sharper, he generally forcu^ihicd him The duke loved play to distraction, and 
of the danger; whenever he found any in- soon ivfter, at hazard, lost eight thousand 
dined to^play, yet ignorant of the game, guineas, and ivas going to throw for three 
he would offer his services, and play for thousand more, when Nash, catching hold 
t^m. I remember an instance to this of the dice-box, entreated his Grace to ‘ 
effect, though too nearly concerned n the reflect upon thi. penalty if he lost; the 
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•duke for that time desisted ; but so strong 
was the furor of play upoik him, that soon 
after, losing a considerable sum at New- 
market, he was contented to pay the 
penalty. 

When the late Earl of T— d was a 
youth, he was passionately fond of play, 
and never better pleased than with having 
Mr. Nash for his antagonist. Nash saw 
with concern his lordship’s foible, and 
undertook to cure him, though by a very 
disagreeable remedy. Conscious of his 
own superior skill, he determined to [en- 
gage him in single play for a very con- ; 
siderable sum. His lordship, in proper- ■ 
tion as he lost his game, lost his temper 
too; and as he approached the gulf, 
seemed still more eager for min. He 
lost his estate : some writings were put 
into the winner’s possession; his very 
equipage was deposited as a last stake, 
and he lost that also. But, when our . 
generous gamester had found his lordship 
sufTieiently punished for his temerity, he 
returned all ; only stipulating, that he 
should be paid five thousand pounds 
whenever he should think ])roper to make 
the demand. However, he never made 
any such demand during his lordship’s 
life; but some time after his decease, Mr. 
Nash’s affairs being in the wane, he de- 
manded the money of his lordship’s heirs, 
who honourably paid it without any hesi- 
tation. 

But whatever skill Nash might have 
acquired by long practice in play, he was 
never formed by nature for a successful 
gamester. He was constitutionally pas- 
sionate and generous. To acquire a per- 
fection in that art, a man must be naturally 
phlegmatic, reserved, and cool ; every 
assion must learn to obey control; but 
e frequently was unable to restrain the 
violence of his, and was often betrayed i?y 
this means into unbecoming rudeness, or 
childish impertinence; was sometimes a 
minion of fortune, and as often depressed 
by adversity. While others made con- 
siderable fortunes at the gaming-table, he 
was ever in the power of ch^ce ; npr did 
even the intimacy with whicn he was re-^ 
ceived by the great, place him in a state ^ 
of independence. ! 

The considerable inconveniences that ' 


! were found to result from a permission of 
gaming, at length attracted the attention 
. of the legislature, and in the twelfth year 
of George II. the most prevalent games 
, at that time were declared fraudulent and 
I unlawful. Every age has had its peculiar 
modes of gaming. The games of Gleek, 
Primero, In-andTn, and several others 
now exploded, employed our sharping an- 
cestors; to these succeeded the Ace of 
Hearts, Pharaoh, Basset, and Hazard, all 
games of chance like the former. But 
though in these the chances .seemed equal 
to the novice, in general those who kept 
the bank were considerable winners. The 
Act, therefore, passed upon this occasion, 
declared all such games and lotteries illicit, 
.and directed that all who should set up 
.such games should forfeit two hundred 
pounds, to be levied by distre.ss on the 
offender’s goods; one-third to go to the 
informer, the residue to the poor. The 
Act further declared, that every person 
who played in any place, except in the 
•royal palace where his majesty re.sided, 
.should forfeit fifty i)c)unds, and should 
be condemned to pay tieble costs in 
ca.se of an appeal. 

I'his law was scarcely made, before it 
was eluded by the invention of divers 
fraudulent and deceitful games ; and a 
particular game, called Passage, was daily 
jiractised, and contributed to the ruin of 
! thousands. To prevent this, the ensuing 
year it was enacted, that this and every 
other game invented, or to be invented 
with one dicf or more, or any other in- 
.strumeiit of the same nature, with numbers 
thereon, should be subject to a similar 
penalty; and at the .sameitime, the per- 
sons playing with such in.struments should 
be punished as above. 

This amendment of the law soon gave 
birth to new evasions ; the gaiife of 
Polly, Marlborough’s Battles, but particu- 
larly the E O, were set up ; and, ;itrange 
to observe, several of those very noble- 
men who had given their voices to suppress 
gaming \?erc the most ready to encourage 
it. This game was at first set up at Tun- 
bridge. It was invented by oneC ^k, 

and carried on between him and one Mr, 

A e, proprietor of the assembly-ioom 

at thatrplace ; and was reckoned extremely 
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profitable to the bank, as it gained two 
and a half per cent, on all tli^t was lost 
or won. 

As all gaming was suppressed but this, 
Nash was now utterly destitute of any 
resource that he could expect from his 
superior skill and long experience in the 
art. The money to be gained in private 
gaming is at best but trifling, and the 
opportunity precarious. • The minds of 
the generality of mankind shrink With 
their circumstances ; and Nash, upon the 
immediate prospect of i^overty, was now 
mean enough (I will call it no worse) to 
enter into a confederacy with those low 
creatures to evade the law, and to share 
the plunder. The occasion was as follows. { 
The profits of the table were, as I observed, ■ 

divided between C k the inventor, and j 

A e the room-keeper. The first year’s j 

profits were extraordinary, and A c, the \ 

room-keeper, now began to wish himself j 
sole proprietor. The combinations of the ! 
worthless arc ever of short duration, The^‘ 

next year, therefore, A e turned C k 

out of his room, and set U]) the game for 
himself. The gentlemen and ladies who 
frequented the wells, unmindful of the 
immense profit gained by these reptiles, 
still continued to game as before ; and 
the keeper was triumphing in the success 
of his politics, when he was informed, 

that C k and his friends hail hired the 

crier to cry the game down. The conse- 
quences of this would have been fatal to 

A e’s interest ; for by this means frauds 

might have been discovered, which w'ould 
deter even the must aalcnt lovers of play. 
Immediately, therefore, while the crier 
was yet upon ‘the walks, he applied to 
Mr. Wash to stop these proceedings, and 
at the same time oflered him a fourth 
share of tl\? bank, which Nash was mean 
eiiough to accept. This is the greatest 
blot in his life ; and this, it is hoped, will 
find pardon. 

The day after, the inventor oflTered one- 
half of the bank; but this Mr. Nash 
thought proper to refuse, being pre-en- 
gaged to^^ e. U pon which, being dis- 
appointed, he applied to one Mr. J e, 

and under his protection another table 
was set up, and the company seemed to 
be divided equally between them. "1 can- 


not reflect without surprise at the foll)r of ‘ 
the gentlemen'- and ladies, in suffering 
themselves to be thus parcelled out 
between a pack of sharpers, and to be 
defrauded of their money, without even 
the show of opposition. The company 
thus divided, Mr. Nash once more availed 
himself of their parties, and prevailed upon 
them to unite their banks, and to divide 
the gains into three shares, of which he 
reserved one to himself. ! 

Nash had hitherto enjoyed a fluctuating 
fortune ; and had he taken the advantage 
of the present oj)portunity, he might have 
been for the future not only above want, 
but even in circumstances of opulence. 
Had he cautiously employed himself in 
computing the benefits of the table, and 
exacting his stipulated share, he might 
have soon grown rich ; but he entirely left 
the management of it to the people of the 
rooms ; he took them (as he says in one 
of his memorials upon this occasion) to be 
honest, and never inquired what was won 
or lost ; and it is probable they were 
seldom assiduous in informing him. I 
find a secret pleasure in thus displaying 
the insecurity of friendships among the 
base. They pretended to pay him regu- 
larly at first ; but he soon discovered, as 
he says, that at Tunbridge he had suffered 
to the amount of two thousand guineas. 1 
In the meantime, as the O taljle 
thus succeeded at Tunbridge, Mr. Nash 
was resolved to introduce it at Bath, and 

f weviously asked llic opinion of several 
aw'yers, who dcclajcd it no way illegal. 
In consequence of this, he wrote to Mrs. 

A e, who kept one of the great rooms 

I at Bath, acquainting her with the profits 
attending such a scheme, and proposing 
to h.ave a fourth share with her and Mr. 
W — the proprietor of the other room, 
fdt' his authority and protection. To this 

Mr. W and she returned for answer, 

that they Would grant him a fifth share ; 
which he consented to accept. Accord- 
ingly, be made a journey to London, and 
bespoke two tables, one for each room, at 
the nCte of fi^.ecn pounds each table. 

The tables were no sooner set up at 
j Bath, than they were frequented by a • 
' greater concourse of gamesters than those 
at Tunbridge. ' Men of that infamous 
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.profession, from every part of the kingdom, 
and even other parts of Surope, flocked 
here to feed on the ruins of each other’s 
fortune. This afforded another oppor- 
tunity for Nash to become rich; but, as 
at Tunbridge, he thought the people here 
also would take care of him, and therefore 
lie employed none to look after his interest. 
'J'he first year they paid him what he 
thought just ; the next, the woman of the 
room dying, her son paid him, and showed 
his books. Some time after the people 
of the rooms offered him one hundred 
pounds a year each for his share, which 
he refused ; every succeeding year they 
continued to pay him less and less, until 
at length he found, as he pretends, that 
he had thus lost not less than twenty 
thousand pounds. 

Thus they proceeded, deceiving the 
public and eacli other, until the legisla- 
ture thought proper to suppress these 
seminaries of vice. It was enacted, that 
after the 24th of June, 1745, none should 
be permitted to keep a house, room, or 
place, for playing, upon pain of such for- 
feitures as were declared in former acts 
instituted for that purpose. 

The legislature likewise amended a 
law, made in the reign of Queen Anne, 
for recovering money lost at play, on the 
oath of the winner. By this Act, no per- 
.son was rendered incapable of being a 
witness ; and every person present at a 
gaming-table might be summoned by the 
magistrate who took cognizance of the 
affair. No privilege of parliament was 
allowed to those convicted of having 
gaming-tables in thei r houses. Tho.se who 
lost ten iiounds at one time were liable 
to be indicted within six months after 
the offence was committed ; and being 
convicted, were to be fined five times 
the value won or lost, for the use of th^ 
poor. Any offender, before conviction, 
discovering another, so as to be convicted, 
was to be discharged from the penalties 
incurred by his own offences. 

By this wise and just Act, all Nash’s 
future hopes of succeeding by the t:^b1es 
were blown up. He had now only the 
justice and generosity of his confederates 
tb trust to ; but that he soon found to be 
a vain expectation ; for, if m/t can depend 


on bis own memorials, what at one time 
they confessed, they w'ould at another 
deny; and though upon some occasions 
they seemed at variance with each other, 
yet when they were to oppose him, wdiom 
they considered as a common enemy, they 
generally united with confidence and sucr 
cess. He now' therefore had nothing but 
a law'suit to confide in for redress ; and 
this is -ever the last expedient to retrieve 
j a desperate fortune. He accordingly 
I threw' his suit into Chancery, and by Inis 
means the public became acquainted with 
w’hat he had long endeavoured to conceal. 
They now found that he was himself con- 
cerned m the gaming-tables, of which he 
only seemed the conductor ; and that he 
had .shared part of the sj^oil, though he 
complained of having V)een defrauded of a 
just share. 

l*he success of his suit was what might 
have been naturally expected ; he had but 
at be.st a bad cause, and as llie oaths of 
the defendants were alone sufficient to cast 
liim in Chancery, it was not surprising 
that he was nonsuited. But the conse- 
quence of this affair was much more fatal 
than he had imagined : it lts.sened him in 
the esteem of the public ; it drew several 
enemies against him, and in some measure 
diminished the authority of any defence 
lie could make. From that time (about 
the year 1745) I find this good-natured 
but misguided man involved in continual 
disputes, every day calumniated W'ith 
some new slander, and continually en- 
deavouring to <)bviate its effects. 

Upon these occasions his usual method 
w^as, by printed bills handed about among 
his acquaintance, to infornf the public of 
his most private transactions with some 
I of those creatures with whom he had 
formerly associated ; but these apologies 
served rather to blacken his ?ntage>ni^ls 
than to vindicate him. I'hey were in 
general extremely ill written, confused, 
ob.scure, and sometimes unintelligible. By 

these however it appeared, that W 

was originally obligcato him for the resort 
of company to his room ; that Lady H., 
who had all the company before W — — -*s 
*room wa# built, offered Nash a hundred 
pounds for his protection ; w’hich he re- 
fused, Slaving previously promised to 
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support Mr. W . It appears by these ^ 

apologies, that the persons concerned in ; 
the rooms made large fortunes, while i 
Nash still continued in pristine indigence; 
and that his nephew, for whom he had at 
first secured one of the rooms, was left 
in as great distress as he. i 

His enemies were not upon this occa- 
sion contented with aspersing him, as a , 
confederate with sharpers ; they even as- ' 
serted, that he embezzled the sul)scrip- 
tions of gentlemen and ladies, which were 
given for useful or charitable purposes. 
Sut to such aspersions he answered l)y de- 
claring, to use his own expression, before 
God and man, that he never diverted one 
shilling of the sairl subscriptions to his 
own use ; nor was he ever thought to have 
done it till new enemies started up against 
him. 

Perhaps the reader may be curious to 
see one of these memorials, written by 
himself ; and I will indulge his curiosity, 
merely to show a specimen of the style 
and manner of a man whose whole life 
was passed in a round of gaiety and con- 
versation, whose jests were a thousand 
times re])eated, and whose company was | 
courted by every son and daughter oi ; 
fashion. 'Hie followiiig is particularly 
levelled against th<jsc wlio, in the latter , 
part of his lib*, look every opportunity to ; 
traduce his character : — ; 


harmony and good order of society in this 
place.” 

This carries little the air of a bagatelle ; 
it rather seems a sermon in miniature, so 
different are some men in the closet and 
in conversation. The following I have 
taken at random from a heap of other 
memorials, all tending to set his combina- 
tion with the afore-mentioned parties in a 
proper light. 

“EG was first set up in A c’s room, 

the profits dividtid between one C k 

j (the inventor of the game) and A c. 

I “ The next year A e, finding the 

game so advantageous, turned C k out 

of his room, and set the game up himself, 

but C k and his friends hired the crier 

to cry the game down ; upon which A e 

came running to me to stop it, after he had 
I cried it once, which 1 immediately did, 
and turned the crier off the walks. 

“ 'riien A e asked me to go a fourth 

with him in the bank, which I consentc<l 

to. C k next day 10(»k me into his 

room which lie had hired, and proffered me 
to go half with him, which I refusetl, 

being engaged before to A e. 

“ j e then set up the same game, an<l 

complained tliat he had not half play at 
his room ; ii):)on which 1 made them agree 
to join their banks, and divide? eetually the 
gain and loss, ami 1 to go like share in 
the bank. 


A MONITOR. 

'* ‘ For the Lord hateth lying and deceitful lips.’ 

— PsaitH. J I 

‘ The curse denounced in my motto is 
sufficient to intimidate any person who is 
not quite abawdoned in their evil w\ays, 
and who have any fear of God before ; 
their eyes ; everlasting burnings arc a 
terrible reward for their misdoings ; and , 
nothing but the most hardened sinners : 
will oppose the judgment of heaven, j 
being.without end. This reflection must 
lie shocking to such as are conscious to | 
themselves of having erred from the sacred j 
dictates of the Psalmist ; and wfto, follow'- j 
ing the blind impulse of passion, daily = 
foi]ge lies and deceit, to annoy their I 
neighbour. But there are joys pi heaven 
which they can never arrive at, whose j 
whole study i$ to destroy the peace and | 


“I, taking them to be honest, never 
inquired w'hat was won or lost, and 
thought they paid me lionestly, till it was 
discovered that they had defrauded me of 
2,000 guineas. 

“ I then arrested A e, who told me I 

must go into Chancery, and that I should 
begin with the people of Bath, who ha<l 
cheated me of ten times as much ; and 

told my attorney that J e had cheated 

ire of 500, and WTOte me w'ord that I pro- 
bably hatl it not under his hand, which 
never used in play. 

“ Upon my arresting A e, T receive*! 

a letter not to prosecute J e, for he 

W'oiild be a very good witness ; I w'rit a dis- 
charge to — e for 125/. in full, though 
he never paid me a farthing, upon his 
telling me if his debts w'cre paid he was 
not worth a shilling. 

“Every art’ de of this I can prove from 
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A — e’s own mouth, as a reason that he physic ; no matter for qualifications, he 
allowed the bank-keepers«but lo per cent, that makes vigorous pretensions to either 
because 1 went 20 , and his suborning is surest of success. Nature had bv no 
. . . to alter his informations. means formed Mr. Nash fora 

“Richard Nash.” his person was clumsy, too large and 
awkward, and his features harsh, strong, 
This gentleman’s sinydicity, in tni.sting and peculiarly irregular ; yet even with 
persons whom he had no previous reasons those disadvantages, he made love, be- 
to place confidence in, seems to be one of came a universal admirer of the sex, 
those lights in his character which, while and was universally admired. He was 
they impeach his understanding, do possessed, at least, of some requisites of a 
honour to his benevolence. The low and lover. He had assiduity, flattery, fine 
timid are ever sus])icious; but a heart im- clothes, and ns much wit as the ladies he 
pressed with honourable sentiments, ex- addressed. Wit, flattery, and fine clotlie.s 
pccts from others sympathetic sincerity. he used lo say, were enough to debauch 
Rut now that w'C have viewed his con- a nunnery. 13ut my fair readers of the 
duct as a gamester, and seen him on that present day are exempt from this .scandal ; 
side of his character, w liich is by far the j and it is no matter now, what he said of 
most unfavourable, seen him cleclining | their grandmothers. 

' om his former favour and esteem, the As Nestor was a man of three ages, so 
just consequence of his quitting, though Nash ^cmet'mcs humorously called him- 
but ever so little, the paths of honour; self a beau of three generations. He had 
k t me turn to those brighter parts, w'hich seen flaxen bobs succeeded by majors, 
gained him the affection of his friends, the I which in their lum gave way to negligent.^ 
Cfttceni of the coqioration which he as- ^ which w^ere at last totally routed by bags 
sisletl, and may possibly .attract the atten- and rnmilies. The manner in wdiich gen- 
tion of posterity. Ry his successes w'C tic men managed their amours, in those 
sluill find, ll?at figuring in life ]uoeceds different ages of fashion, were not more 
less from the jiosscssion of great t.'ilcnts, j different than their periwigs. T he lover 
than from the proper application of mode- in the reign of King Charles was solemn, 
mte ones. Some groat minds are only majestic, and formal. He visited his 
filled lo ]uit forth their powers in the , mistress in state ; languished for the 
storm, and the occasion is often wanting : favour, kneeled when he toasted his god- 
(luring a w hole life for a great exertion : | dess, walked with solemnity, performed 
]>ut trifling opportunities of shining are , the most trifling things with decorum, 
almost eveiy lioiir offered to the little .se- • and even took snufT with a flourish. The 
duloiusmind, and a person thus employed, ! beau of the letter part of Queen Anne’s 
is not only more jdeasing, but more useful j reign W’as disgusted with so much for- 
in a state of tranquil society. | mality ; he W’as pert, smart, and lively ; 

Though g.'nning first introduced him • his billets-drux were wrirten in a quite 
into polite com]^any, this alone coiikl ; different style to that of his antiquated 
hardly have carried him forward, w'ilhout | predecessor; he was ever laughing at his 
the assistance of a genteel address, much | own ridiculous situation ; till^t last, he 
vivacity, some humour, and some wil. j persuaded the lady to become as ridicu- 
Rut, once admitted into the circle of the ! lous as him.self. The beau of the third 
beau monde, he then laid claim <to all the age, in which Mr. Nash died, was still 
privileges by which it is distinguished, more extraordinary than either ; his whole 
Among others, in the early part of his life, secret in iptrigne consisted in perfect indif- 
he entered himself professedly into the : ference. The only way to make love now, 
service of the fair sex ; he jet up ibr a ! 1 have heard Mr. Nash say, w^as to take 
man of gallantry and intrigue ; and, if we |,no manner of notice of the lad/; which 
can credit the boasts of his old age, he method was found the surest way to secure' 
?>ften succeeded. In fact, the business of her affections. 

love somewhat resembles the business of j Ho\fever these things be, this gentle- 
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jxian’s amours were in reality very much 
confi ied in the second and third a^e of 
intrigue ; his character was too public for 
a lady to consign her reputation to his 
keeping. But in the beginning of life, it 
is said, he knew the secret history of the 
times, ai¥i contributed himself to swell the 
page of scandal. Were I upon the pre- 
sent occasion to hold the pen of a novelist, 

I could recount some amours in which he 
was successful. I could fill a volume with 
little anecdotes, which contain neither 
pleasure nor instruction ; with histories of 
professing lovers, and poor believing girls 
deceived by such professions. But such 
adventures are easily written, and as easily 
achieved. The plan even of fictitious 
novel is quite exhausted ; but truth, which 
I have followed here, and ever design to 
follow, presents in the affair of love scarce 
any variety. The manner in which one 
reputation is lost, exactly resembles that 
by which another is taken away. The 
gentleman begins at timid distance, grows,, 
more bold, becomes rude, till the lady is 
married or undone : such is the substance 
of every modern novel ; nor will I gratify 
the pruriency of folly at the expense of 
every other pleasure my narration may 
afford. 

Mr. Nash did not long continue a uni- 
versal gallant ; but, in the earlier years of 
his reign, entirely gave up his endeavours 
to deceive the sex, in order to become the 
honest protector of their innocence, the 
guardian of their reputation, and a friend 
to their virtue. This was ‘a character he 
bore for many years, and supported it 
with integrity, assiduity, and success. It 
was his constdht practice to do everything 
in his power to prevent the fatal conse- 
quences of rash and inconsiderate love ; 
and ther^ are many persons now alive, 
who *owe their present happiness to his 
having interrupted the progress of an 
amour that threatened to become unhappy, 
or even criminal, by privately making their 
guardians or parents acquainted, with what 
he could discover And his manner of 
disconcerting these schemes was such as ! 
generalfy secured him from the rage of the. I 
disappointed. One night when d was in 
Wiltshire’s room, Nash came up to a lady , 
and her daughter, who were people of no | 


inconsiderable fortune, and bluntly told 
the mother she had better be at home: 
this was at that time thought an audacious 
piece of impertinence, and the lady turned 
away piqued and disconcerted. Nash, 
however, pursued her and repeated the 
words again, whqp the old lady, wdsely 
conceiving there might be some hidden 
meaning couched under this seeming inso- 
I lence, retired, and coming to her lodgings 
found a coach and six at the door, which 
a sharper had provided to carry off her 
eldest daughter. 

I shall beg leave to give some other 
instances of Mr. Nash’s good-nature 
these occasions, as I have had the accounts 
from himself. At the conclusion of the 
treaty of peace at Utrecht, Colonel M. 
was one of the thoughtless, agreeable, gay 
creatures, that drew the attention of the 
company at Bath, lie danced and talked 
with great vivacity ; and when he gamed 
among the ladies, he showed that his 
attention was employed rather upon their 
I hearts than their fortunes. His own for- 
tune however was a trifle, wdien compared 
to the elegance of his expense ; and his 
imprudence at last was so great, that it 
obliged him to sell an annuity arising from 
his commission, to keep up his splendour 
a little longer. 

However thoughtless he might be, he 
had the happiness of gaining the affections 
of Miss L., whose father designed her a 
very large fortune. This lady was courted 
by a nobleman of distinction ; but she re- 
fused his addresses, resolved upon gratify- 
ing rather her inclinations than her avarice. 
The intrigue went on successfully between 
her and the colonel, and they both would 
I certainly have been married and been un- 
I donc,had not Mr. Nash apprised her father 
I of their intentions. The old gentleman re- 
adied his daughter from Bath, and offered 
Nash a very considerable present for the 
care he had taken, which he refused. 

In the meantime Colonel M. had an 
intimation how his intrigue came to be 
discovered, and, by taxing Nash, found 
that his sus|^icions were not without foun- 
dation. A challenge was the immediate 
consequence, which the king of Bath, con- 
scious of having only done his duty, thought 
proper to decKae. As none are permitted 
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to wear swords at Bath, the colonel found ** Conscious Lovers." Miss L. was placed 
no opportunity of gratif/lng his resent- in the foremost row of the spectators, her 
ment, and waited with impatience to find lord on one side, and the impatient Nash 
Mr. Nash in town, to require proper satis- on tlie other, when the unnappy youth 
faction. appeared in that despii^able situation upon 

During this interval, however, he found the stage. The moment he came on, his 
his creditors become tqp importunate for former mistress struck his view ; but his 
him to remain longer at Bath ; and his amazement was increased when he saw 
finances and credit being quite exhausted, her fainting away in the arms of those 
he took tlie desperate resolution of going who sat behind her. He was incapable 
over to the Dutch army in Flanders, j of proceeding, and scarcely knowing what 
where he enlisted himself a volunteer, he did, he llcw and caught her in his 
Here he underwent all the fatigues of a arms. 

private sentinel, with the additional " Colonel," cried Nash, when they were 
misery of receiving no pay, and his friends in some measure recovered, “ you once 
in England gave out that he was shot at j thought me your enemy, because 1 endea- 

the battle of . ! voured to prevent you both from ruining 

III the meantime, the nobleman pressed ' each other ; you were then wrong, and 
his passion with ardour; but during the 1 you have long had my forgiveness. If 
jirogress of his amour, the young lady’s ; you love well enough now for matrimony, 

father died, and left her heiress to a for- * you fairly have my consent, and d him, 

tuneof fifteen hundred a year. She thought say I, that attempts to part you." Their 
herself now disengaged from her fonner nuptials were solemnized soon after, and 
passion. An absence of two years had in .affluence adde<l a zest to all their future 
some measure abated her love for the enjoyments. Mr. Nash had the thanks 
colonel ; and the assiduity, the merit, and of each, and he afterwards spent several 
real regard of the gentleman who still agreeable days in that society which he 
continued to solicit her, were almost too had contributed to itjuder happy, 
powerful for her constancy. Mr. Nash, ; I shall beg the reader’s patience, while 
in the meantime, took every opportunity I give another instance, in which he inef- 
of inquiring after Colonel M., and found fcclually oflered his assistance and advice, 
that he had for some time been returned This story is not from himself, but told us 
to England, but had changed his name, partly by Mr. Wood, the architect of Bath, 
in order to avoid the fury of his creditors, as it fell particularly within his own know- 
and was entered into a company of stroll- ledge, and i)ai tly from another memoir to 
ing players, at that time exhibiting at ; which he refers. 

Peterborough. Miss Sylvia^S was descended from 

He now therefore thought he owed the | one of the best families in the kingdom, 
colonel, in justice, an opportunity of pro- j and was left a large fortune upon her 
moling his fortune, as he had once de- sister’s decease. She ha^ early in life 
l)rived him of an occasion 'of satisfying his ^ been introduced into the best company, 
love. Our Beau therefore invited the lady and contracted a passion for elegance and 
to be of a party to Peterborough, and , expense. It is usual to make ^le heroine 
offered his own equipage, which w'as thdh j of a story very witty and very beafttiful, 
one of the most elegant in England, to ! and such circumstances are so surely ex- 
conduct her there. The proposal being I pected, that they are scarce attended to. 
accepted, the lady, the nobleman, and But whatever the finest poet could con- 
Mr. Nash arrived in town just as the ceive of wjt, or the most celebrated painter 
players were going to begin. imagine of beauty, were excelled in the 

Colonel M., who used cve^-y means of perfections of this young lady. Her su- 
remaining incognito, and who w^as too .periority in both w-as allow'ed by*all who 
proud to make his distresses known to j either haard or had seen her. She was 
any of his former acquaintance, was now * naturally gay, generous to a fault, good- 
degraded into the characteA>f Tom in the j natured to the highest degree, afi^ble in 
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conversation, and some of her letters and 
other writings, as well in verse as prose, 
would have shone amongst those of the 
most celebrated wits of this, or any other 
age, had they been published. 

But these great qualifications were 
marked by another, which lessened the 
value of them all. She was imi)rudcnt. { 
But let it not be imagined that her repu- 
tation or honour suflercd by her impru- 
dence : 1 only mean, she had no knbw- 
ledge of the use of money ; she relieved 
distress by putting herself into the cir- 
cumstances of the object whose wants she 
supplied. 

She was arrived at the age of nineteen, 
when the crowd of her lovers and the 
continual repetition of new flattery had 
taught her to think she could never be 
forsaken, and never poor. Young ladies 
are apt to expect a certainty of success 
from a number of lovers ; and yet I have | 
seldom seen a girl courted by a hunrlred ! 
lovers that found a husband in any. J 
Before the choice is fixed, she has either | 
lost her reputation or her good sense ; i 
and the loss of either is sufficient to con- 
sign her to perpetual virginity. ' 

Among the number of this young lady’s 

lovers was the celebrated S , who, at 

that time, went by the name of ** the good- 
natured man.” This gentleman, with 
taltMits that might have done honour to 
humanity, suffered himself to fall at length 
into the lowest state of debasement, lie 
iollowed the dictates of , every newest 
passion ; his love, his pity, his generosity, 
and even his friendships were all in excess ; 
he was unable; to make head against any 
of his sensations or desires, but they were 
in general worthy wishes and desires, for 
he was constitutionally virtuous. This 
gentleman^ who at last died in gaol, was 
at that time this lady’s envied favourite. 

It is probable that he, thoughtless crea- 
ture, had no other prospect from this 
amour but that of passing the present 
moments agreeably. He only courted 
dissipation, but the lady’s thoughts were 
fixed oq happiness. At length, however, 
his debts amounting to a considerable 
sum, he was arrested and thrdwn into 
prison. He endeavoured at first to con- 
ceal his situation from his beautiful mis- 


tress ; but she soon came to a knowledge 
of his distress, afid took the fatal resolution 
of freeing him from confinement by dis- 
c^rging all the demands of his creditors. 

Mr. Nash was at that time in London, 
and represented to the thoughtless young 
i lady, that such a measure would effectu- 
I ally ruin both ; that so warm a concern 
for the interests of Mr. S. would in the 
first place quite impair her fortune in the 
eyes of our sex, and what was worse, 
lessen her reputation in those of her own. 
He added, that thus bringing Mr. S. 
from prison would be only a temporary 
relief; that a mind so generous as his 
would become bankrupt under the load of 
gratitude ; and instead of improving in 
friendship or affection, he would only 
study to avoid a creditor he could never 
repay ; that though small favours produce 
good-will, great ones destroy friendship. 
'I'hese admonitions^ however, were disre- 
garded, and she found, too late, the pru- 
dence and truth of her adviser. In short, 
her fortune was by this means exhausted ; 
and, with all her attractions, she found 
her acquaintance began to disesteem her 
in proportion as she became poor. 

In this situation she accepted Mr. Nash’s 
invitation of returning to Bath. He pro- 
mised to introduce her to the best com- 
pany there, and he was assured that her 
merit w'ould do the rest. U poii her very 
first appearance, ladies of the highest 
distinction courted her friendship and 
esteem ; but a settled melancholy had 
taken possession of her mind, and no 
amusements that they could pro]K)se were 
sufficient to divert it. Yet still, as if 
from habit, she followed the crowd in its 
levities, and frequented those places where 
all persons endeavoured to forget them- 
selves in the bustle of ceremony and 
show. 

Her beauty, her simplicity, and her 
unguarded situation soon drew the atten- 
tion of a designing wretch, who at that 
time kept one of the rooms at Bath, and 
who thought that this lady’s merit, pro- 
perly mana£‘ed, might turn to good ac- 
, count. This woman's name w’as dame 
i Lindsey, a creature who, though viciousr 
I was in appearance sanctified, and, though 
i designing, haa some wit and liumour. 
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‘She began by the humblest assiduity to rest; but when the weather prevented her 

ingratiate herself with Miss S ; showed usual exercise, and her sleej) was thus 

that she could be amusing as a comj)aiiion, more difficult, she made it a rule to rise 
and, by frequent offers of money, proved ; from her bed, and walk about her cham- 
that she could be useAil as a friend. | tier, till she began to find an inclination 
I'hus by degrees she gained an entire \ for repose. 

ascendency over this poor, thoughtless, | This custom made it necessary for her 
deserted girl ; and in less than one year, I to order a candle to be kej)t biimiiig all 
namely al)oiit 1727, Miss S., without ever | night in her room ; and the maid usually, 
transgressing the laws of virtue, had } when she withdrew, locked the chamber 
entirely lost her reputation. Whenever | door, and j ushing the key under it bc- 
.a person was wanting to make up a party ' yoiid reach, her mistress, by that constant 
for j)lay at dame Idndsey’s, Sylvia, as she method, lay undisturbed till seven t>\'lock 
was then familiarly called, was sent for, in the morning, when she arose, unlockal 
and was obliged to suffer all those slights the door, and rang the bell as a signal for 
which the rich but too often let fall upon the maid to return, 
their inferiors in iioint of fortune. This state of seeming piety, regularity. 

In most, even llie greatest minds, the and prudence continued for some time, 
heart at last becomes level with the mean- till the gay, celebrated, toasted Miss Sylvia 
ness of its condition ; but in this charming ’ was sunk into a housekeeper to the gentle- 
girl, it struggled hard with adversity, and | man at wliose house she lived. She was 
yielded to every encroachment of con- j unable to keep company, for want of the 
tempt with sullen reluctance. liut though • elegancies of dress, which arc the u.sual 
in the course of three years she was in the I* passports among the ])olilc ; and was too 
very eye of public inspection, yet Mr. ; haughty to seem to want them. The 
Wood, the architect, avers, tliat he could fashionable, the amusing, and the polite 
never, by the strictest observations, j)er- ’ in society now seldon) visited her ; and 
ceive her to be tainted with any other ; from being once the object of every eye, 
vice than that of suflering herself to be she was now deserted by all, and ])rey(<l 
decoyed to the gambling-table, and at her i upon by the bitter reflections of her own 
own hazard playing for the amusement . imprudence. 

and advant.age of others. Her friend j Mr. Wood ami part of his family were 
Mr. Nash, therefore, tliought ]»roper to gone to London, and Miss S)lvia was left 
induce her to break off all connexions | w'ilh the rest as a governess at liolh. 
with dame Lindsey, and to rent part of She sometimes saw Mr. Nash, and ac- 
Mr. Wood’s house, in Queem S<|uarc, knowlrdged tjie fiiendshij) of his adraoni- 
vvliere she behaved with the utmost com- tioms, thcnigh she refused to accept any 
plaisance, regularity, and virtue. other marks of his generosity than that of 

In this situation, her detestation of life advice. I’pon the close of the day on 
still continued. She found that time W'hich Mr. Wood was expected to return 
would infallibly deprive her of part of from London, she expressed some iine*asi- 
her attractions, and that continual .soHci- j ness at the disap]H.)iritmtnt of not seeing 
tilde would impair the rest. With these I him, took ]iarliculur care tr^ settle the* 
reflections she would frccjuently entertain : affairs of his family, and then as usbal sat 
herself and an old faithful maid in the ! down to meditation. She r.ov^^ cast a 
vales of Hath, whenever the wcafherw'ould j retrospect over her past miscondacl, and 
]>crmit them to walk out. She would ; her approaching misery ; she saw that 
even sometimes start questions in com- even aflli*cnce gave her no real happiness, 
}iany, with seeming unconcern, in order and from indigence she thought nothing 
to know what act of suiciddwas cosiest, | could be hoped l)ul lingering ^alamity. 
and which was attended with the smallest* She at length conceived the fatal resolii- 
•fiain. When tired with exercise, she gene- 1 tion of 'leaving a life in which she could 
rally retired to meditation, and she became ! see no corner for comfort, and terminating 
habituated to early houi? of sleej> and I a scen*e^of imprudence in suicide. 
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Thus resolved, she sat down at her 
dining-room window, and with cool intre- 
pidity wrote the following lines on one of 
the panes of the window ; — 

** 0 Death ! thou pleasing end of human woe! 

Thou cure for life ! thou greatest good below ! 

Still mayst thou fly the coward and the slave. 

And thy soft slumbers only bless the brave." 

She then went into company with the 
most cheerful serenity, miked of indilTerent ! 
subjects till supper, which she ordered' to ' 
be got ready in a little library belonging 
to the family. There she spent the re- , 
maining hours preceding bed-time, in | 
dandling two of Mr. Wood’s children on | 
her knees. In retiring from thence to j 
her chamber, she went into the nursery ' 
to take tier leave of another child, as it 
lay sleeping in the cradle. Struck with j 
the innocence of the little babe’s looks, 
and the consciousness of her meditated 
guilt, she could not avoid bursting into 
tears and hugging it in her arms ; she | 
then bid her old servant a good night, for ^ 
the first time that she had ever done so, 
and went to bed as usual. ! 

It is probable she soon quitted her bed, | 
and was seized with an alternation of 
passions, l)eforc she yielded to the im- 
pulse of despair. She dressed herself in 
clean linen and white garments of every 
kind, like a bride-maid. Her gown was 
])inned over her breast, just as a nurse . 
pins the swaddling-clothes of an infant. ! 
A pink silk ginlle was the instrument \ 
with which she resolved to terminate her I 
misery, and this was lengAiened by an- | 
other made of gold thread. The end of 
the former was tied with a noose, and the 
latter with threl knots, at a small distance 
from one another. 

Thus prepared, she sat down again and 
read ; for she left the book o])en at that 
place in the story of Olympia, in the Or- 
lando Furioso of Ariosto, where, by the 
perfidy,, and ingratitude of her bosom 
friend, she was ruined and left to the 
mercy of an unpitying world, yiiis fatal 
event gave her fresh spirits to go through 
her tragical purpose ; so, standing upon 
a stool, 'and flinging the giidle, which 
was lied round her neck, over a closet 
door that opened into her chamber, she 
remained suspended. Her u eight; how- 


ever, broke the girdle, and the poor de- 
spairer fell on the floor with such violence 
that her fall awakened a workman that 
lay in the house, about half an hour after 
two o’clock. Recovering herself, she 
began to walk about the room, as her 
usual custom was )yhen she wanted sleep ; 
and the workman imagining it to be only 
some ordinary accident, again went to 
sleep. She once more, therefore, had 
recourse to a stronger girdle made of 
silver thread, and this kept her suspended 
till she died. Her old maid continued in 
the morning to wait as usual for llie 
ringing of the bell, and protracted her 
patience, hour after hour, till two o’clock 
in the afternoon ; when the workmen at 
length entering the room through the 
window, found their unfortunate mistress 
still hanging and quite cold. The coroner’s 
jury being impanelled, brought in their 
verdict lunacy, and her corpse was next 
night decently buried in her father’s grave, 
at the charge of a female companion, 
with whom she had for many years an 
inseparable intimacy. > 

Thus ended a female wit, a toast, and 
a gamester; loved, admired, and for- 
saken : formed for the delight of society, 
fallen by imprudence into an object of 
pity. Hundreds in high life lamented her 
fate, and wished, when too late, to redress 
her injuries. They who once had helped 
to impair her fortune, now regretted that 
they had assisted in so mean a pursuit. 
The little eflects she had left behind were 
bought up with the greatest avidity, by 
those who desired to preserve some token 
of a companion that once had given them 
I such delight. The remembrance of every 
virtue she was possessed of was now 
I improved by pity. Her former follies 
were few, but the last swelled them to 
a t large amount ; and she remains the 
strongest instance to posterity, that want 
of prudence alone almost cancels every 
other virtue. 

In all this unfortunate lady’s affairs Mr. 
Nash took a peculiar concern ; he directed 
her when tlvy played, advis^ her when 
I she deviated from the rules of caution, and 
j performed the last oftices of friendship., 
j after her decease, by raising the auction 
I of her little cffi^cts. 
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But he was not only the assistant and I and precedence, by bein{r previously ac- 
fhe friend of the fair sei ; he was also! quainted with the rank and quality of 
their defender. He secured their persons almost every family in the British domi- 
from insult, and their reputations from nions. He endeavoured to render scandal 
scandal. Nothing offended him more odious, by marking it as tlie result of 
than a young fellovrs pretending to receive envy and folly united. Not even Solon 
favours from ladies he probably never could have enacted a wiser law in such a 
saw. Nothing pleased him so much as society as Bath. The gay, the heedless, 
seeing such a piece of deliberate mischief and the idle, who mostly compose the 
punished. Nash and one of his friends, j group of water-drinkers, seldom are at 
being newly arrived at Tunbridge from the pains of talking u]jon universal topics 
Bath, were one day on the walks, and, which require comprehensive thought or 
seeing a young fellow of fortune with abstract reasoning. 'I'lie adventures of 
whom they had some slight ac(iuuintance, ! the little circle of their own acquaintance 
joined him. After the usual chat and or of some names of quality and fashiun 
news of the day was over, Mr. Nash make up their whole conversation. But 
asked him, how long he had been at the it is too likely, that when we mention 
Wells and what company was there ? The those, we wish to depress them, in order 
other replied, he had been at Tunbridge to render ourselves more conspicuous : 
a month : but as for company, he could scandal must therefore have fixed her 
find as good at a Tyburn ball. Not a throne at Bath preferable to any other 
soul was to be seen, except a parcel of part of the kingdom. However, thougli 
gamesters and strumpets, who w'ould these endeavours could not totally suppre.ss 
grant the last favour for a single slake at this custom among the fair, yet they 
the Pharaoh bank. “Look you there,” gained him the friendship of several ladies 
continued he, “ that goddess of midnight, , of distinction who had smarted pretty 
so fine at t’other end of the w'alks, by \ severely under the lash of censure. 

Jove she was mine this morning for half \ Among this number was the old Duchess 
a guinea ; and she there, who brings up | of Marlborough, who conceived a par- 
the rear with powdered hair and dirty : licular friendship for him, and whith 
ruffles, she’s pretty enough, but cheap, 1 continued during her life. She fre(|ucnt)y 
perfectly cheap : why, iny lioys, to my ' consulted him in several concerns of a 
own knowledge, you may have her for a , private nature. Her letting leases, build- 
crown and dish of chocolate into the i ing bridges, or forming canals, were often 


bargain — last Wednesday night we were j 
happy.” “ Hold there, sir,” cried the | 
gentleman ; “ as for your having the first | 
lady, it is possible it may be true, and I | 
intend to ask her about it, for she is my ! 
sister; but as to your being happy with i 
the other last Wednesday, 1 am sure you ; 
are a lying rascal. She is my wife, and 
we came here but last night.” The buck 1 
vainly asked pardon ; the gentleman vftis | 
going to give him proper chasti.sement, j 
when Mr. Nash interposed in His behalf, 
and obtained his pardon upon condition 
that he quitted Tunbridge immediately. 

But Mr. Nash not only took care, during | 
his administration, to protect the ladies , 
from the insults of our sex, but to guard* 
<them from the slanders of each other. ! 
He, in the first place, prevented any 
animosities that might anse from place 


carried on under hi.s guidance ; but slic 
advised w ith l^m particularly in purchasing 
liveries for the footmen ; a business l<j 
which she thought his genius best adapted. 
As anything relative to J/er may jdease 
the curiosity of such as delight in the 
anecdotes and letters of the great, how- 
ever dull and insipid, 1 shall beg leave to 
present them with one or of her 
epistles, collected al a venture from kveral 
others to the same purpose. 

**To Mr. Nash, ni the Bafh, 

Blenheim, Sept. i8, 1724. 

“ Mr. Jennens will give you an account 
how little time I have in my pcyn'cr, and 
that will make my excuse-for not thanking 
you .sodner for the favour of your letter, 
and for the trouble you have given your- 
self in liespeaking the cloth, which I am 
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sure will be good, since you have under- 
taken to order it. Pray ask Mrs. Jennens 
concerning the cascade, which will satisfy 
all doubts in that matter ; she saw it play, 
which it will do in great beauty, for at 
least six hours togetlier, and it runs enough 
to cover all the stones constantly, and is 
a hundred feet broad, which I am told is 
a much greater breaclth than any cascade 
is in England ; and this will be yet beUer 
than it is, when it is quite finished. This 
water is a great addition to this place, and 
the lake being thirty acres, out of which 
the cascade comes, and falls into the canal 
that goes through the bridge, it makes 
that look as if it was necessary, which 
before seemed so otherwise. 1 am your 
most humble servant, 

“S. Marlborough.” 

Mr. Nash, ai the Rath. 

“ Marlborough-house, May, 17, 1735. 

“Sir , — 1 have received the favour of 
yours of the loth of May, with that from 
Mr. Harvey ; and by last post 1 received 
a letter from Mr. Overton, a sort of a 
bailiff and a surveyor, whom 1 have 
employed a great while upon my estates 
in Wiltshire. He is a very active and 
very useful man of his sort. He wTilcs 
to me, that Mr. Harvey has been with 
him, and brought liim a p.iper, which I 
sent you. He s.ays that, finding he was 
a man that was <lesirous to serve me, he 
had assisted him all he could, by informa- 
tions which be has given ^ and that he 
should continue to assist him. I have 
writ to him that he did mighty well. 
There is likewke a considerable tenant of 
mv Lord Hruce’s, his name is Cannons, 
w'fio has promised me his assistance 
towanls recommending tenants for these 
farms.. Ai\d if Mr. Harvey happens to 
know such a man, he may put him in 
mind of it. I am sure you will do me all the 
good you can. And .1 ho)>e you are sure 
that I shall always he sensible of the obli- 
gations 1 have to you, and -ever be your 
most thankful and obliged humble servant, 
“S. Marlborough. 

“ Mr. ILarvey may conclude to tnkcany 
prices that were given you in the paper. 
Put os 1 know that we have be(^n* scan- 


dalously cheated, if he finds that anything 
can be let bettei^’than it has been let, I do 
not doubt but he will do it.” 

The Duchess of ‘Marlborough seems to 
have been not a much belter writer than 
Mr. Nash ; but -'die was worth many 
hundred thousand pounds, and that might 
console her. It may give splenetic 
philosophy, however, some scope for 
meditation, when it considers wliat a 
parcL‘1 of stut>id trifles the world is ready 
to admire. 

Whatever might have lieen Mr. Nasii's 
I other excellences, there was one in which 
I few exceeded him ; 1 mean his extensive 
humanity. None felt pity more strongly, 
and none made greater efforts to relieve 
distre.ss. If 1 were to name any reigning 
and fashionable virtue in the jneseiit age, 

1 think it should be cliarity. The num- 
berless benefiictions priv.atcly given, tlic 
various public solicitations for charily, 
and the success they meet wdth, serve to 
i prove, that though w'e may flxll short of 
I our ancestors in other respects, yet in this 
. instance we greatly excid them. 1 know 
i not whether it may not be spreading the 
infl iciice of Mr. Nash too widely to say, 

, tha he was one of the principal causes of 
: introducing this noble emulation among 
• the rich ; but certain it is, no jirivate.man 
i ever relieved the distresses of so many as 
: he did. 

I Pefore gaming was suppressed, and in 
i the meridian of his life and fortune, his 
; benefactions were generally found to equal 
I his other expenses. I'lie money he got 
I without pain he gave aw'ay without reluc- 
I tance ; and whenever unable to relieve a 
; wretch who sued for assistance, he has 
j been often seen to shed tears. A gentle- 
I man of broken fortune, one day standing 
j bASind his chair, as he was ^jlaying a 
I game of picquet for two hundred pounds, 
and observing with what indifference he 
won the money, could not avoid whispering 
these words to another who stood by, 
“Heavens! how happy w'ould all that 
money makA’me!” Nash, overhearing 
•him, clapped the money into his hand ; 
and cried, “ Go and be happy. ” • 

About six-and-thirty years ago, a cler- 
g>man brought his family to Bath for the 
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benefit of the waters. liis wife laboured 
under a lingering disorder, which it was 
thought nothing but the I lot -wells could 
remove. The expenses of living there 
soon lessened the poor man's finances ; 
his clothes were sold, piece by piece, to 
provide a temporary relief for his little 
family, and his appearance was at last so 
shabby, that, from the number of holes 
in his coat and stockings, Nash gave him 
the name of Doctor Cullender. Our 
beau, it seems, was nide enough to make 
a jest of jioverty, though he had sen- 
sibility enough to relieve it. The poor 
clerp’man combated his distresses with 
fortitude ; and, instead of attempting to 
solicit relief, endeavoured to conceal them. 
Upon a living of thirty pounds a year he 
endeavoured to maintain his wife and six 
children ; but all his resources at last 
failed him, and nothing but famine was 
seen in the wretched family. The poor 
man’s circumstances were at last com- 
municated to Nash ; who, with his usual c 
cheerfulness, undertook to relieve him. 
On a Sunday evening, at a public tea- 
drinking at Harrison’s, he went about to 
collect a subscription, and began it him- 
self by giving five guineas. lly this 
means two hundred guineas were collected 
in less than two hours, and the jioor 
family raised from the lowest despondence 
into affluence and felicity. A bounty so 
unexpected had a Ijetter influence even 
upon the woman’s constitution than all 
that cither the physicians or the waters of 
Hath could produce, and she recovered. 
Hut his good offices did not rest here. 
He prevailed upon a nobleman of his 
acquaintance to present the doctor with a 
living of i 6 o/. a year, which made that 
happiness he had before produced, in ; 
some measure permanent. j 

In the severe winter of the year 1^9 ; 
his charity was great, useful, and extensive. : 
He frequently, at that season of calamity, 1 
entered the houses of the poor, whom he ! 
thought too proud to lieg, and generously ' 
relieved them. The colliers were at this 
time peculiarly distressed ; 'land in^rder 
to excite compassion, a number of them* 
•^'oked themselves to a waggon loaded | 
with coals, and drew it into Bath, and 
presented it to Mr. Nash.* Their scheme . 


• had the proper effect. Mr. Nash ]>ro- 
. cured them a subscription, and gave ten 
guineas towards it himself. The weavers 
. also shared his l)ounty at that season. 

; They came begging in a body into Hatli, 
and he ])rovided a plentiful dinner for 
i their entertainment, and gave each a 
I week’s subsistence at going away, 
j There are few public charities to w-bich 
' be was not a subscribtM-, and many he in in- 
; cipally contributed to siqiport. Among 
I others, Mr. Aimesley, that strange e\- 
j ample of the muiability of fortune, and 
I the incfficacy of our laws, shared his in- 
terest and bounty. 1 have now before 
; me a well-written letter, addressed to 
I Mr. Nash, in (micr to obtain his interest 
I for that unhappy gentleman : it comes 
from Mr. Henderson, a Quaker, who was 
i Mr. Annesley’s father’s agemt. 'J'liis 
' gentleman warmly csjunised the young 
; adventurer’s interest, and, I am told, fell 
: with him, 

“London, October 23, 1756. 

“My Good Friknd,— When 1 had 
the honour of conversing w'ith thee at 
; I'linbridge, in September last, concerning 
that most singular striking case of Mr. 

■ Annesley, whom 1 have known .since he 
i was about six years old, 1 being llitm 
' employed by the late Lord Baron of 
Altham, his father, as his agent. From 
' w hat 1 know of the affairs of that family, 
1 am well assured, that Mr. Annesley is 
the legitimalt^son of the late Lord Bartfii 
of Altham, and in consecpience thereof is 
! entitled to the honours and estates of 
Anglesey. Were 1 not w<jll assured of his 
right to those honours and estates, I 
w'ould not give countenance to his claim. 
I W’ell remember, that thou then madcst 
me a promise to assist him soliciting 
a .subscription, that was then befeun at 
Tunbridge ; but as that place was not 
within the limits of thy province, thou 
couldst not promise to do much there. 
But ihoiusaidst, that in case he w'ould go 
to Bath in the season, thou woiildst then 
and there show him how injeh thou 
wouldst be his frit nd. 

“Ami now, my good friend, as the 
season is come on, and Mr. Annesley now 
at Bath, I beg leave to lemind thee of 
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that promise ; and that thou wilt keep 
in full view the honour, the everlasting 
honour, that will naturally redound to 
thee from thy benevolence, and crown all 
the good actions of thy life. 1 say, now 
in the vj\le of life, to relieve a distressed 
young nobleman, to extricate so immense 
an estate from the hands of oppression ; 
to do this, will fix such a ray of glory on 
thy memory, as will speak forth thy pi^aise 
to future ages. This, with great respect, 
is the needful, from thy assured Friend, 
“William Henderson. 

“ He pleased to give my respects to 
Mr. Annesley and his spouse.’* 

Mr. Nash punctually kept his word with 
this gentleman. He began the subscrip- 
tion himself with the utmost liberality, 
and procured such a list of encouragers, 
as at once did honour to Mr. Annesley’s 
cause and their own generosity. What 
a pity it was that this money, which was 
given for the relief of indigence only, 
went to feed a set of reptiles, who batten 
upon our weakness, miseries, and vice ! 

It may not be known to the generality ! 
of my readers, that the last act of the I 
comedy called “/Esop,” which was added | 
to the Frencli plot of Boursault by Mr. , 
Vanbrugh, was taken from a story told of 
Mr. Nash upon a similar occasion. lie 
had in tlie early part of life made proposals 

of marriage to Miss V , of D : 

his affluence at that time, and the favour 
which he was in with the nobility, readily 
induced the young lady’s faVher to favour 
his addresses. However, upon opening 
the affiiir to herself, she candidly told him 
her affections \ 0 *ere pLiced upon another, 
and th.at she could not possibly comply. 
Though this answer satisfied Mr. Nash, 
it was by 11,0 means sufficient to appease 
the father ; and he peremptorily insisted 
upon her obedience. Things were carried 
to the last extremity, when Mr. Nash 
undertook to settle the affair ; and desiring 
his favoured rival to be sent for,, with his 
own hand presented his mistress to him, 
together with a fortune equal to what her 
fiither inlended to give her. Such an 
uncommon instance of generosity«had an 
instant effect upon the severe parent : he 
considered such disinterestedness just j 


I reproach to his own mercenary disposition, 

; and took his daughter once more into 
I favour. I M'ish, for the dignity of history, 

I that the sequel could be concealed ; but 
’ the young lady ran away with her footman, 

; before half a year was expired, and her 
I husband died of grief. 

I In general, the benefactions of a ge- 
I nerous man are but ill bestowed. His 
j heart seldom gives him leave to examine 
the real distress of the object which sues 
for pity ; his good-nature takes the alarm 
too soon, and he bestows his fortune on 
only apparent wretchedness. The man 
naturally frugal, on the other hand, seldom 
relieves ; but wlien he does, his reason, 
and not his sensations, generally find out 
the object. Every instance of his bounty 
is therefore permanent, and bears witness 
to his benevolence. 

Of all the immense sums which Nash 
lavished ui)on real or apparent wretched- 
ness, the effects, after a few years, seemeil 
to disappear. His money was generally 
given to supjjort immediate want, or to 
relieve improvident indolence, and there- 
fore it vanished in an hour. Perhaps, 
towards the close of life, were he to look 
round on the thousand he had relieved, 
he would find but few made happy, or 
fixed by his Iwunty in a state of thriving 
j industry ; it was enough for him, that he 
, gave to those that wanted ; he never 
. reflected that charity to some might im- 
' poverish himself without relieving them ; 

, he seldom consirlered the merit or tlie 
industry of the petitioner; or he rather 
fancied, that misery was an excuse for 
. indolence and guilt. It was a usual say- 
ing of his, when he went to beg for any 
; person in distress, that they who couhl 
stoop to the meanness of solicitation must 
certainly want the favour for w'hich they 
positioned. 

; In this manner, therefore, he gave away 
immense sums of his own, and still greater 
I which he procured from others. His 
. way was, when any person was proposed 
. to him as an object of charity, to go 
I round with his hat first among the no- 
!.bility, according to their rank, and so on, 

' till he left scarce a single person unso-^ 
licitcd. They who go thus about to beg*" 
for others, generally find a pleasure in the 
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task. They consider, in some measure, 
every benefaction they procure as given 
by themselves, and have at once the plea- 
sure of being liberal, without the self- 
reproach of being profuse. 

But of all the instances of Nash’s bounty, 
none does him more real honour than the 
p.'iins he took in establishing an hospital 
at Bath, in which benefaction, however, 
Dr. Oliver had a great share. This was 
one of those well -guided chjirities, dictated 
by reason, and supported by prudence. 
By this institution, the diseased poor 
might recover health, when incapable of 
receiving it in any other part of the king- 
dom. As the disorders of the poor who 
could expect to find relief at Bath were 
mostly chronical, the expense of maintain- 
ing them there was found more than their 
parishes thought proper to afford. They 
therefore chose to sup]iort them in a con- 
tinual state of infirmity, by a small allow- 
ance at home, rather than be at the charge 
of an expensive cure. An hospital there- 
fore at Bath, it was thought, would be an 
asylum to those disabled creatures, and 
would, at the same time, give the physi- 
cian a more thorough insight into the 
efficacy of the waters, from the regularity 
with which such jiatients would be obliged 
to take them. These inducements, there- 
fore, influenced Dr. Oliver and Nash to 
promote a subscription towards such a 
benefaction. The design was set on foot 
so early as the year 1711, but was not 
completed till the year 1742. This delay, 
which seems surprising, was in fact owing 
to the want of a proj^er fund for carrying 
the work into execution. What I said 
above, of charity being the characteristic 
virtue of the present age, will be more 
fully evinced by comparing the old and 
new subscriptions for this hospital. These 
will show the difference between ancient 
and modem benevolence. When I run 
my eye over the list of those .who sub- 
scribed in the year 1723, I find the sub- 
scriptions in general seldom rise above a 
guinea each person ; so that, at that time, 
with all their efforts, they,, were iviable 
to raise four hundred pounds; but in^ 
about twenty years after, each particular 
subscription was greatly increased — ten, 
twenty, thirty pounds^ Ising the most 


ordinary sums then subscribed, and they 
soon raised above two thousand pounds 
for the purpose.^ 

Thus, cniefly by the means of Dr. 
Oliver and Mr. Nash, but not without the 
assistance of the good Mr. Allen, who 
gave them the stone for building and other 
benefactions, this hospital was erected ; 
and it is at prescrtl fitted up for the recep- 
tion of one hundred and ten patients, the 
cases mostly paralytic nr leprous. 

The following conditions are observed, 
previous to admittance : 

** I. The case of the patient must be 
described by some physician or pcrs(m of 
skill in the neighbourhood of the place 
where the patient has resided for some 
time; and this description, together with 
a certificate of the poverty of the patient, 
attested by some persons of credit, must 
l^e sent in a letter, post paid, directed 
the registrar of the (ieneiul Hospital of 
Bath. 

** IT. After the patient’s case ha.s been 
thus described, and sent, he must remain 
in his usual place or residence till he has 
notice of a vacancy, signified by a letter 
from the registrar. 

“III. Upon the receipt of such a letter 
the patient must set forward for Bath, 
bringing with him this letter, the parish 
certificate, duly executed, and allowed by 
two justices, and three pounds caution- 
money, if from any part of England or 
Wales; but if the patient comes from 
Scotland or Ireland, then the caution- 
money to bcMcposiled before admission 
is the sum of five pounds. 

“ IV, Soldiers may, instead of parish 
certificates, bring a certificate from their 
commanding officers, signifying to what 
corps they belong, and that they shall be 
received into the same corps.^ when dis- 
charged from the Hosjjital, in wlraiever 
condition they are. But it is necessary 
that their cases be described aud sent 
•previously, and that they bring with them 
three poijnds caution -money. 

“ Note. — The intention of the caution- 
money is to defray the expenses of return- 
ing the patients after they arc dftcharged 
from the Hospital, or of their burial in 
case they die there. The remainder of 
the cztution-money, after these expenses 
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are defrayed, will he returned to the person 
who made the deposit.” | 

I am unwdiling to leave this subject of 
his benevolence, because it is a virtue in 
his character which must stand almost ! 
single against an hundred follies ; and it ! 
<k‘serves the more to be insisted on, Ixj- 
cause it was large enough to outweigh 
them all. A man may be an hypocrite 
safely in every other instance but in charity: 
there arc few who will buy the character ‘ 
of benevolence at the rate for which it j 
must be acquired. In short, the sums he I 
gave away were immense ; and in old | 
age, when at last grown too poor to give i 
relief, he as the poet has it, “^// 1 
he hal— a tear: ” when incapable of re* ! 
lieving the agonies of the wretched, he ; 
attempted to relieve his own by a flood of 

S«>1T<>W. 

The sums he gave and collected for the 
1 lospital were great, and his manner of ; 
•loing it was no less admirable. 1 am j 
told that he was once collecting money inj 
Wiltshire’s room for that purpose, when a 
lady entered, who is more remarkable for 
her wit than her charity, and not being 
able to pass by him unobserved, she gave 
him a pal with her fan, and said, ” Ytui 
must ])ul down a trifle for me, Nash, for 
I have no money in my pocket.” ” Yes, 
madam,” says he, ” that I will with plea* 
sure if your grace will tell me wlien to 
stoj); ” then taking an handful of guineas j 
out of his pocket, he began to tell them 
into his wlnte hat — “One, two, three, 

four, five ” ” I loM, libld ! ” says the 

duchess, *‘ consider what you are about.” 
‘‘Consii lor your rank and fortune, madam,” I 
says Nash, aikl continues telling six, 
seven, eight, nine, ten.” Here the duchess 
called again, aiul seemed angry. “ Pray 
compose vimrself, madam,” cried Nash, 

” anil doTVt interrupt the work of charity 
—eleven, twelve, thirteen, fourteen, fif- 
teen.”. Here the duchess stormed, and 
caught hold of his haml. “ Peace, madam,” 
says Nash, *' you shall have your name ! 
written in letters of gold, madam, and ! 
upon the front of the building, madam. I 
Sixleenir seventeen, eighteen, nineteen,.! 
twenty.” ” I won’t pay a farthing more,” j 
says the duchess. Charity hides a mul- 1 
tilude of sins,” replies Nash; "Pwenty- j 


one, twenty-tw’o, twenty-three, twenty- 
four, twenty-five.” **Nash,” says she, 
“1 protest you frighten me out of my 
wits. L — d, I shall die ! ” ** Madam, 
you will never die with doing good ; and 
if you do, it will be the better for you,” 
answered Nash, and was about to pro- 
ceed ; but perceiving her grace had lost 
all patience, a parley ensued, when he, 
after much altercation, agreed to slop his 
hand, and compound with her grace for 
thirty guineas. The duchess, however, 
seemed displeased the whole evening, anil 
when he came to the table where she was 
playing, bid him, “ Stand farther, an ugly 
devil, for she hated the sight of him.” 
But her grace afterwards having a run of 
good luck, called Nash to her. “ Come,” 
says she, “ 1 will be friends W'ith you, 
though you arc a fool ; and to let you see 
I am not angry, there is ten guineas more 
for your charity. But this T insist on, 
that neither my name nor the sum shall 
be mcnlioned.” 

From the hospital erected for the benefit 
of the poor, it is an ea.sy transition to the 
monuments erected by him in honour of 
the great. Upon the recovery of the 
Prince of Orange, by drinking the Bath 
w.aters, Nash caused a small obelisk, 
thirty feet high, to be erected in a grov(^ 
near the Abbey church, since c.alled 
( )range ( ove. 'Fliis Prince’s arms adorn 
the west side of the body of the pedestal. 
The inscription is on the opposite side, in 
the followijig words ; — 

“ In memoriam s.nnltntis Principi Auri- 
aco Aquariim thernialium potu, favente 
Dot), ovanle Britannia, feliciter restilutrc, 
M.DCC.xxxiv.” In English thus:—” In 
memory of the happy restoration of the 
health of the Prince of Orange, tlrrough 
the favour of God, and to the great joy of 
Britain, by drinking the Bath waters. 

1734.” 

I find it a general custom at all baths 
and spas, to erect monuments of this kind 
to the memory of every prince who has 
recei-.'cd btS^efit from the waters. Aix, 
Spa, and Pisa abound with inscriptions of 
this nature, apparently doing honour tc\ 
the prince, but in reality celebrating the 
efficacy of thSir springs. It is wrong, 
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therefdre, to call such monuments in- ! 
stances of gratitude, tht^ugh they may 
wear that appearance. ! 

In the year 1738, the Prince of Wales 
came to Jiaih, who presented Nash with 
a large gold enamelled snuff-box; and 
upon his departure, Nash, as king of 
IJatli, erected an obelisk in honour of this 
prince, as he had before done for the 
Prince of Orange. This handsome me- 
morial ill honour of that good-natured 
prince is erectcil in Queen Square. It is 
enclosed with a stone balustrade, and in 


with some whose ollicc about the P. 
might make them the best judges what 
sort of inscription to set up. Nothing can 
be plainer thannhe enclosed ; it is nearly ^ 
the common sense of the thing, and 1 do 
not know how to flourish upon it; but 
this you would do as well or better your- 
self, and I dare say may mend the expres- 
sion. 1 am truly, dear Sir, your affec- 
tionate servant, 

I “ A. POPK. 

I “ I think T need not tell you my name 
should not be mentioned.” 


the middle of every side there are large ; 
iron gates. In the centre is the obelisk, | 
seventy feet high, and terminating in a | 
point. The expenses of this were eighty 
pounds ; and IVIr. Nash was determined ’ 
tliat the inscription should answer the . 
magnificence of the pile. With this view ' 
he wrote to Mr. I’ojie, requesting an 
inscription. T should have been glad to ' 
have given Nash’s letter upon this occa- 
sion ; tlic reader, however, must lx: satis- ! 
tied with Pope’s reply, which is as fol-f 
lows : — I 

“Sir, — T have receive<l yours, and 
tliank your partiality in my favour. You 
say words cannot express the gratitude 
you feel for the favour of his R. 1 I., and 
yet you would have me express what you 
feel, .and in a few words. 1 own myself i 
luiequal to the task ; for even granting it 
possible to express an inexpressible idea, , 
I am the worst person you could have 
pitched upon for this purpose, who have 
received so few favours from the great 
myself, that I am utterly unacquainted ' 
u ilh what kinds of thanks they like best. , 
Whether the P. mo.st loves poetry or , 
prose, I protest I do not know ; but this 
I dare venture to affirm, that you can give 
him as much satisfaction in either as I can. 

“ I am, Sir, your affectionate servant, 

“ A. Pope.” 

What Mr. Nash’s answer to* this billet 
was T cannot take upon me to ascertain ; 
hut it was probably a perseverance in his 
former request. The following is the copy 
of Mr. Pope’s reply to his second letter : — 

“Sir, — I had sooner answered yours, 
*l)ut in the hope of procuring a properer 
hand than mine; and tl«n in consulting 


Such a letter as this was what might 
naturally be expected from Mr. Pope. 
Notwithstanding the seeming modesty 
towards the conclusion, the vanity of an 
applaudetl writer bursts through every line 
of it. The difficulty of concealing his 
hand from the clerks at the post-office, 
and the solicitude to have his name con- 
cealed, were marks of the consciousness of 
his own importance. It is probable bis 
haml was rot so very well known, nor his 
letters so eagerly opened, by the clerks of 
the office, as lie seems always to think ; 
but in all his letters, as well as in those 
of Swift, there nms a strain of [iride, as if 
the world talked of nothing but lliem- 
selvcs. “ Alas,” says he, in one of them, 
“ the day after T am dead, the sun will 
shine as bright as the day before, and the 
world will be as merry as usual ! ” Very 
strange, that neither an eclii>sc nor an 
eartlujuakc shoiikl follow the loss of a 
poet ! • 

The inscription referred to in thislelt 
was the same which was aflerwards en- 
graved on the obelisk, and*is as f< "ows : — 

** Tn memoiy of honoiin! brstowcil, 
and in gratitiicfc for bcnclit.s conferred in 
this city 
by his Royal 

Frederick, Prince of Wales, 
and his Royal Consort, 
in the year 1738, 
this Obelisk is erected by 
Richard Nash, Esq.*’ 

I I dare* venture to say, there was scarce 
j a common councilman in the corporation 
of Bath but could have done thtt as well. 
Nothing can l)e more frigid, though the 
subject was worthy of the utmost exertions 
of ^Aius. 
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About this period every season brought 
some new accession of honour to Nash ; 
and the corporation now universally found 
tliat he was absolutely necessary for pro- 
moting the welfare of the city ; so that 
this year seems to have been the meridian 
of his glory. About this time he arrived 
at such a pitch of authority, that I really 
believe Alexander was not greater at 
Persepolis. The countenance he received 
from the Prince of Orange, the favour he 
was in with the Prince of Wales, and the 
caresses of the nobility, all conspired to 
lift him to the utmost pitch of vanity. The 
exultation of a little mind, upon being ad- 
mitted to the familiarity of the great, is 
inexpressible. I'hc I’rincc of Orange had 
made him a present of a very fine snuff- 
box. Upon this some of the nobility 
thought it would be projier to give snuff- 
l>oxcs too ; they were quickly imitated by 
the middling gentry, and it soon became 
tlie fashion to give Nash snuff-boxes, who 
had in a little time a number sufficient to 
have furnished a good toy-shop. 

To add to his honours, there was placed 
a full-length picture of him in Wiltshire’s 
Ball-room, between the busts of Newton 
and Pope. It was upon this occasion 
that the Earl of Chesterfield wrote the 
following severe but witty epigram 

** Immortal Newton never spoke 

More truth, than here you’ll find. 

Nor Pope himself e’er penn’d a joke 
More cruel on mankind. 

“ I'he picture placed the busts between 
(•ives satire its full strcllj'th ; 

Wisdom and Wit .are little seen. 

But Folly at full lenj^tb.” 

There is aNo a full-length picture of • 
Mr. Nash in Simpson’s Ball-room, and | 
his statue at full-length in the Pump- 
room, with .a plan of the Bath liospital 
in hi.s hand. He was now treated in every 
respect ^ like a great man ; he had his 
levee, his flatterers, his buffoons, his good- 
natured creatures, and even his dedicators. 
A trifling, ill-supported vanity; was his 
foible ; and while he received the homage 
oi the vulgar and enjoyed the familiarity 
of the ^reat, he felt no pain for the un- 
promising view of poverty that lay before I 
him : he enjoyed the world as it went, and ] 
drew upon content for the defici^ficies of j 


fortune. If a cringing wretch called him 
“his Honour,” die was pleased ; internally 
conscious that he had the justest preten- 
sions to the title. If a beggar called him 
“ my Lord, ” he was happy, and generally 
sent the flatterer off happy too. I have 
known him, in London, wait a whole dny 
at a window in the Smyrna Coffee-house 
in order to receive a bow from the Prince, 
or the Duchess of Marlborough, as they 
passed by where he was standing, and he 
j would then look round upon the company 
j for admiration and respect. 

But perhaps the reader desires to know 
who could be low enough to flatter a man 
who himself lived in some measure by 
dependence. Hundreds are ready upon 
those occasions. The very needy are 
almost ever flatterers. A man in wretched 
circumstances forgets his own value, and 
feels no pain in giving up superiority to 
every claimant. 'Fhe very vain are ever 
flatterers ; as they find it necessary to 
make use of all their arts to keep company 
with such as are superior to themselves. 
But particularly the prodigal are prone to 
adulation, in order to open new supplies 
for their extravagance. The poor, the 
vain, and the extravagant are chiefly ad- 
dicted to this vice ; and such hung upon 
his good -nature. When these three cha- 
racters are found united in one person, the 
composition generally becomes a great 
man's favourite. It was not difficult to 
collect such a group in a city that was the 
centre of pleasure. Nash had them of 
all sizes, from the half-pay captain in laced 
clothes, to the humble boot-catcher at the 
Bear. 

I have before me a bundle of letters, all 
addressed from a pack of flattering rep- 
tiles, to “his Honour,” and even some 
printed dedications in the same servile 
sL'ain. In these, “ his Honour” is com- 
plimented as the great encourager of the 
polite ar^s, as a gentleman of the most 
accomplished taste, of the most extensive 
learning, and, in short, of everything in the 
world. But, perhaps, it -will be thought 
wrong in mi. to unveil the blushing muse, 
to brand learning with the meanness of its 
professors or to expose scholars in a state 
of contempt. For the honour of lettere 
the dedications to Nash are not written by 
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■scholars or poets, but by people of a dif- 
ferent stamp. 

Among this number was the highway- 
man, who was taken after attempting to 
rob and murder Dr. Hancock. He was 
called Poulter, alias Baxter, and published 
a book, exposing the t^cks of gamblers, 
thieves, and pickpockets. This he in- 
tended to have dedicated to Mr. Nash; 
but the generous patron, though no man 
loved praise more, was too modest to have 
it printed. However, he took care to 
preserve the manuscript among the rest of 
his papers. The boot was entitled ** The 
Discoveries of John Poulter, alias Baxter, 
who was apprehended for robbing Dr. 
Hancock of Salisbury, on Claverton 
Down, near Bath ; and who has been 
admitted king’s evidence, and discovered 
a most numerous gang of villains. Being 
a full account of all the robberies he com- 
mitted, and the surprising tricks and frauds 
he has practised for the space of five years 
last pasty in different parts of England, 
particularly in the west. Written wholly 
by Himself.” The dedication intended to 
be prefixed is as follows, and will give a 
s|)ecimen of the style of a highwayman 
and a gambler : — 

“ To the Hon. Richard Nash, Esq. 

“May it please your Honour, — With 
humblest submission I make bold to pre- 
sent the following sheets to your Honour’s 
consideration and well known liumanity. 
As I am industriously careful, in respect 
to his Majesty and good subjects, to put 
an end to the unfortunate misconducts of 
all 1 know, by bringing them to the 
gallows. To be sure some may censure, 
as if from self-preservation, I made this 
ample discovery ; but I communicate this 
to your Honour and gentry, whether the 
life of one person being taken awa;^ 
would answer the end, as to let escape 
such a number of villains, who has been 
the ruining of many a poor family, for 
whom my soul is now much concerned. 
If my inclinations were ever so roguish 
inclined, what is it to so gre&t a number 
of villains, when they consult together. 
As your Honour’s wiMom, humanity, and 
interest are the friend of the virtuous, I 
make bold to lay at your^lonour’s feet 


the following lines, which will put every 
honest man upon his defence against the 
snares of the mischievous ; and am, with 
greatest gratitude, honoured Sir, your 
Honour's most truly devoted and obedient 
servant, 

“John Poulter, alias Baxter. 

Taunton Gaol, June and.'* 

Flattery from such a wretch as this one 
would think but little pleasing ; however, 
certain it is that Nash was pleased with 
it He loved to be called “ your Honour,” 
and “ Honourable,” and the highwayman 
more than once experienced his generosity. 

But since I have mentioned this fellow’s 
book I cannot repress an impulse to give 
an extract from it ; however foreign from 
my subject I lake the following picture 
to be a perfectly humorous description of 
artful knavery affecting ignorance on one 
hand, and rustic simplicity pretending to 
great wisdom and saracity on the other. 
Jt is an account of the manner in which 
countrymen are deceived by gamblers, at 
a game called Pricking in the Belt, or the 
old Nob. This is a leathern slraj) folded 
up double, and then laid upon a table : if 
the person who plays with a bodkm pricks 
into the loop of the Ijelt, he wins, if 
otherwise, he loses. However, by slip- 
ping one end of the strap, the sharper can 
win with pleasure. 

There are generally four persons con- 
cerned in this fraud, one to personate a 
sailor called a ^ggbull, another called the 
capper, who always keeps with the sailor ; 
and two pickers-up, or money-droppers, 
to bring m flats or bubb^fs. The first 
thing they do at a fair is to look for a 
room clear of company, which the sailor 
and capper immediately take, while the 
I money-droppers go out to loot., for a flat 
I If they see a countryman whose fooks 
they like, one drops a shilling or half-a- 
crown just before him, and picking it up 
again, looks the man in the face, and says, 
I have found a piece of money, friend ; 
did you see me pick it up? The man 
says, Yes; then says the sharper. If you 
«had found it I would have had half, so I 
will do as I would be done unto ; come, 
honest friend, we will not part with dry 
I lips. Then taking him into the room 
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* where the other two are, he cries, By your 
leave, gentlemen, 1 hope we don’t disturb 
the company. No, cries , the sailor, no, 
brothers ; will you drink a glass of brandy, 
I don't like your weak liquors ? and then 
begins a discourse, by asking the capper 
how far it is to London ; who replies, I 
don’t know ; perhaps the gentleman there 
can tell you, directing his discourse to the 
flat. Perhaps the flat will answer, A hun- 
dred miles. The sailor cries, I can ride 
that in a day, ay, in four or five hours ; 
for, says he, my horse will run twenty 
knots an hour for twenty-four hours to- 
gether. Capper or the sailor’s supposed 
companion, says, I believe, farmer, you 
have not got such a horse as the sailor 
has. The farmer cries. No, and laughs ; 
and then the sailor says, E must go and 
get half a pint of brandy, for 1 am griped, 
and so leaves them. The capper, affecting 
a look of wisdom in his absence, observes, 
that it is an old saying, and a true one, 
that sailors get their money like horses, 
and spend it like asses ; as for that there 
sailor, I never saw him till now, buying a 
horse of my man ; he tells me he has 
been at sea, and has got about four hundred 
pounds prize money, but I believe he will 
squander it all away, for he was gaming 
just now with a sharjiing fellow and lost 
forty shillings at a strange game of pricking 
in a string. Did either of you ever see it, 
gentlemen? cojUiiuied the capper; if you 
two are willing I will ask him to show it, 
for we may as well win som^ of his money 
as anybody else. The flat and the dropper 
cry. Do. Then in comes the sailor, 
staggering as jf drunk, and cries, What 
cheer, brothers ? I have just seen a pretty 
girl in the fair, and went in to drink with 
her ; we made a bargain, and I gave her 
a six-and-tkWy shilling piece, but an old 
b— h, 'her mother, came and called her 
away, but I hope she will come back 
to me presently. Then the capper laughs 
and says, Have you got your money of 
her again? The sailor says, Noi; but she 
will come to me. I’m sure ; then they all 
laugh. This is done to deceive the flat ; 
then sa^ the capper, What have you 
done with the stick and the string, sailor? 
He answers, What, that which I bought of 
the boys? 1 have got it here, but^^ill not 


seil it ; and then he pulls out the old nob, 
saying, What dd you think I gave for it ? 
1 gave but sixpence and as much brandy 
as the two boys could drink ; it is made out 
of a monkey’s hide, as the boys told me, 
and they told me there is a game to be 
played at it, which nobody can do twice 
together ; I will go down aboard ship and 
play with my captain, and I do not fear 
but I shall win his ship and cargo. Then 
they all laugh, and the sailor makes up 
the old nob, and the capper lays a shilling, 
and pricks himself and wins. The sailor 
cries. You are a dab, I will not lay with 
you, but if you will call a stranger I will 
lay again. Why, if you think me a dab, 
I will get this strange gentleman, or this, 
pointing to the flat. Done, cries the 
sailor, but you shall not tell him. Then 
he makes up the nob, and capper lays a 
shilling; flat pricks, being permitted to 
go sixpence ; to which he agreeing, wins ; 
and capper says to the flat. Can you 
change me half-a-crown? This is done to 
find the depth of his pocket ; if they sec a 
good deal of gold, flat must win three or 
four times ; if no gold, but twice. Some- 
times, if the flat has no money, the sailor 
cries, I have more money than any man 
in the fair, and pulls out his purse of gold, 
and saith, Not one of you can beg, borrow, 
or steal half this sum in an hour for a 
guinea. Capper cries, 1 have laid out all 
mine; farmer, can you? I’ll go your 
halves, if you think you can do it. The 
sailor saith, You must not bring anybody 
with you ; then the dropper goes with the 
flat, and saith, You must not tell your 
friend it is for a wager ; if you do, he will 
not lend it you. Flat goes and borrows 
it, and brings it to the sailor, shows it him, 
and wins the wager; then the sailor 
pinches the nob again, and the capper 
wtiispers to the flat, to prick out purposely 
this time, saying it will make the sailor 
more eager to lay on ; wc may as well win 
his money as not, for he wdll spend it upon 
whores. Flat, with all the wisdom in the 
world, loses on purpose, upon which the 
sailor sweafis, pulls out all his money, 
throws it about the room, and cries, I 
know no man can win for ever, and theu. 
lays a guinea, but will not let him prick, 
but throws def^n five guineas, and the 
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•• capper urging the flat, and going his halves, 
the sailor saith. My cabin* boy -will lay as 
much as that ; I’ll lay no less than twenty 
guineas. The capper cries. Lay, farmer, and 
lake up forty ; which being certain of win- 
ning, he instantly complies with and loses 
thc whole. When he has lost, in order to 
advise him, the dropper takes him by the 
arm, and hauls him out of doors, and the 
reckoning being in the meantime ^laid 
within, the capper and sailor follow after 
and run anotlicr way. When they are 
out of siglit, the dropper saith to the flat. 
Go you back and jday with the sailor for 
a shilling, whilst I go and borrow money ; 
but when the flat goes to the house, he 
finds them gone, and then he knows that 
he is bit, but not till he has dearly paid j 
for it. 

15y this fellow’s discoveries, Mr. Nash 
was enabled to serve many of the nobility 
and gentry of his acquaintance; he re- 
ceived a list of all those houses of ill-fame 
which harboured or assisted rogues, and 
took care to furnish travellers with projier j 
precautions to avoid them. It was odd 
enough to see a gnmester thus employed 
in detecting the frauds of gamblers. 

Among the Dedications there is one 
from a Professor of C'ookery; which is 
even more adulatory than the preceding. 
It is prefixed to a work intituled “The 
Complete Preserver; or a new method of 
jucserving fruits, flowers, and other vege- 
tables, cither with or without sugar, vine- 
gar, or spirits, &c.” 

“ To the very Hon. Richard Nash, Esq. 

“ Honoured Sir,— As much as the 
oak exceeds the bramble, so much do you 
exceed the rest of mankind in benevolence, 
charity, and every other virtue that adorns, 
ennobles, and refines the human species. 

I have therefore made bold to prefix yo#t 
name, though without permission, to the 
following work, which stands i» need of 
such a patron, to excuse its errors, with a 
candour only known to such a heart as your 
own. The obligations I have received at 
your hands it is impossible '/or me«evcr 
to repay, except by my endeavours, as in 
the present case, to make known the 
many excellent virtues which you possess. 
But what can my wit do recommend 


such a genius as yours : a single word, a 
smile from yourself, outweighs all that I, 
or perhaps the, best of our poets, could 
express in writing, in the compass of a 
year. It would ill become my sex to 
declare what power you have over us ; 
but your generosity is, even in this instance, 
greater than your desire to oblige. The 
following sheets were drawn up at my 
hours of leisure, and may be serviceable 
to such of my sex as are more willing to 
employ their lime in laudable occujiaiions 
and domestic economy, than in dress and 
dissipation. What reception they may 
receive from your Honour, 1 am incapable 
of telling ; however, from your known 
j candour and hwmanity, 1 expect the most 
favourable. I am, honoured Sir, your 
most obedient and obliged humble ser- 
vant, “II. W.” 

A musician in his dedication still exceeds 
the other two in adulation. However, 
though the matter may be some impcach- 
•menton his sincerity, the manner in which 
it is written reflects no disgrace upon hi; 
understanding. 

7 o Richard Nash, Esq. 

“Sir,— The kind partiality of my friend 
prevailed with me to present to the world 
ther e iv.y first attempts in musical comj)o- 
j silion ; r.r.d llic generous protection you 
j have been pleased to afror(l me, makes it 
my indispensable duty to lay them at your 
feet. Indeed, to whom could 1 presume 
to offer them, J)ut to the great encourngcr 
of all polite arts ; for your generosity knows 
no bounds ; nor arc you more famed for 
that dignity of mind, whic)) ennobles and 
gives a grace to every part of your conduct, 
than for that humanity and beneficence 
which makes you the friend and benefactor 
of all mankind. To you, tk .. poor and 
the rich, the diseased and the healthy, the 
aged and the young, owe every comfort, 
every convcniency, and every irmocent 
amusement, that the best heart, the most 
skilful mosiagcment, and the most accom- 
plished taste can furnish. Even this age, 
so deeply practised in all the subtleties of 
|•refined pleasure, gives you this testimony : 
even this age, so ardently engaged in all 
the ways of the most unbounded charity, 
gives yhv this praise. Pardon me then, 
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if, amidst the crowd of votaries, I make 
my humble offering, if I seize this oppor- 
tunity of publicly expressing the grateful 
sentiments of my own heart and profound 
respect, with which I am, Sir, your most 
obliged, most devoted, and most obedient 
servant, “J. G.” 

I fancy I have almost fatigued the reader, 
and I am almost fatigued myself, witli .the 
efforts of these elegant panegyrists ; how- 
ever, I cannot finish this run of quotation, 
without giving a specimen of poetry, ad- 
dressed to him upon a certain occasion ; 
and all I shall say in its defence is, that 
those who are pleased with the prose dedi- 
cations will not dislike the present attempt 
in poetry. 

TO RICHARD NASH, ESQ., 

ON HIS SICKNESS AT TUNBRIDGE. 

Sjiy, irmst the friend of human kind, 

Of most refined — of most diffusive mind ; 

Must Na.sh him.sclf beneath these .ailments grieve? 
He felt for all— he felt — but to relieve, 

To heal the sick— the wounded to restore. 

And bid desponding nature mourn no more. 

Thy quick'ning warmth, () let thy patron feel. 
Improve thy springs with double power to heal : 
Quick, hither, .all-inspiring Health, repair, 

And save the gay— and wretched from despair ; 
Thou only Esra's drooping sons canst cheer. 

And stop the soft-eyed virgin’s trickling tear ; 

In murmurs who their Monarch's pains deplore ; 
While sickness faints, and ple.asure is no more. 

O let not Death, with hasty strides, advance ; 
'J’hou, mildest Charity, avert the lance ; 

His threatening power, celestial maid ! defeat ; 
Nor t-'ikc him with thee, to thy well-known scat ; 
Leave him on earth some kmger date behind. 

To bless, to polish, and relieve nv .nkind : 

Come then, kind Health !',Q quickly come away. 
Bid Nash revive — and all ,the world be gay. 

Such addresses as these were daily 
offered to our titular King. When in the 
meridian of power, scarce a morning passed 
that did not increase the number of his 
humble adrffrfers, and enlarge the sphere 
of his vanity. 

The man who is constantly served up 
with adulation, must be a first-rate philo- 
sopher if he can listen without contjractlng 
new affectations. The opinion We form 
of ourselves is generally measured by what 
we hear f-om others ; and when they con- 
spire to (leceivc, we too readily concur in 
the delusion. Among the number of 
much applauded men in the circle of our 


own friends, we can recollect but few that 
have heads quite strong enough to bear a 
loud acclamation of public praise in their 
favour; among the whole list we shall 
scarce find one that has not thus been 
made, on some side of his character, a 
coxcomb. 

When the best head turns and grows 
giddy with praise, is it to be wondered 
that poor Nash should be driven by it 
almost into a phrenzy of affectation? 
Towards the close of life he became 
affected. He chiefly laboured to be 
thought a .sayer of good things ; and by 
frequent attempts was now and then suc- 
cessful, for he ever lay upon the lurch. 

There never perhaps was a more silly 
passion than this desire of having a man’s 
jests recorded. For this purpose, it is 
necessary to keep ignorant or ill-lircd 
company, who are only fond of rei)eating 
such stories ; in the next place a person 
must tell his own jokes, in order to make 
them more universal ; but what is worst 
of all, scarcely a joke of this kind succeeds, 
but at the expense of a man’s good-nature ; 
and he who exchanges ,the character of 
being thought agreeable for that of being 
thought witty, makes but a very bad 
bargain. 

'Fhe success Nash sometimes met with 
led him on, when late in life, to mistake 
his true character. He was really agree- 
able, but he chose rather to be a wit ; lie 
therefore indulged his inclination, and 
never mattered how rude he was, pio- 
vided he was thought comical. He thus 
got the applause he sought for ; but too 
often found enemies, where he least ex- 
pected to find them. Of all the jests 
recorded of him, I scarcely find one that 
is not marked with petulance : he said 
whatever came uppermost, and in the 
ni^Tiber of his remarks it might naturally 
be expected that some were worth re- 
euting ; Jie threw often, and sometimes 
ad a lucky cast. 

In a life of almost ninety years, spent 
in the very point of public view, it is not 
strange that fve or six sprightly things of 
his have been collected, particularly as he 
look every opportunity of repeating them 
himself. His usual way when he thought* 
he had said t^;iy thing clever, was to 
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strengthen it with an oath, and to make 
up its want of sentiment by asseveration 
and grimace. For many years he thus 
entcTtoincd the company at the Coffee- 
house with old stories, in which he 
always made himself the principal charac- 
ter. Strangers liked this well enough ; 
but they who were used to his conversation 
found it insupi)ortable. One story brought 
on another, and each came in the same 
order that it had the day preceding, 
but this custom may be rather ascribed to 
the peculiarity of age, than a peculiarity of 
character. It seldom happens that old 
men allure, at least by novelty : age tliat 
shrivels the body contracts the under- 
standing ; instead of exploring new re- 
gions, they rest satisfied in the old, and 
walk round the circle of their former dis- 
coveries. His manner of telling a story, 
however, was not disjileasing ; but few of 
those he told are worth iransci ibing. 
Indeed, it is the mariner which places the 
whole difference between the wit of the, 
vulgar and of those who assume the name 
of the polite : one has in general as much 
good sense as the other ; a story tran- 
scribed from one will be as entertaining as 
that copied from the other ; but in con- 
versation, the manner will give charms 
even to stupidity. The following is the 
story which he most frequently told, and 
pretty much in these words. Suppose the 
com])any to be talking of a German war, 
or Klizabeth C’anning, he would begin 
thus: — “I’ll tell you something- to that 
purpose, that 1 fancy will make you 
laugh. A covetous old pareon, as rich as 
the devil, scraped a fresh acquaintance 
with me several years ago at Bath. I 
knew him when he and I were students at 
(Ixfoi-d, where we both studied damna- 
tionly hard ; but that’s neither here nor 
there. Well; veiy well. I entertained 
him at my house in John’s Court. (No, 
my house in John’s Court was not built 
then. ) But I entertained him with all that 
the city could afford ; the rooms, the 
music, and everything in the world. U pon 
his leaving Bath, he presseePme veiy hard 
to return the visit, and desired me to 
Jiim have the pleasure of seeing me at his 
house in Devonshire. About six months 
after, I liappened to be it that neighbour- 


hood, and was resolved to see my old 
friend, from whom 1 expected a very warm 
reception. W.ell : I knocks at his door, 
when an old queer creature of a maid 
came to the door, and denied him. I 
suspect cd, however, that he was at home; 
ami going into the parlour, what should I 
see, but the parson’s legs up the chimney, 
where he had thrust himself to avoid enter- 
taining me. This was very well. My 
dear, says I to the maid, it is very cold, 
extreme cold indeed, and I am afraid I 
have got a touch of my ague ; light me 
the fire, if you jdease. La ! sir, says the 
maid, who was a modest creature to be 
sure, the chimney smokes monstrously ; 
you could not bear the room for three 
minutes together. By the greatest good 
luck there was a bundle of straw in the 
hearth, and I called for a candle. The 
candle came. Well ! good woman, says 
I, since you won’t light me a fire, I’ll light 
one for myself ; ami in a moment the 
straw M'as all in a blaze. 'J'his quickly 
unkennelled the old fox ; there lie .stood 
in an old rusty night-gown, blessing him- 
self, and looking like— a — hem— egad." 

lie used to tell surprising stories of his 
activity when young. — “Here I stand, 
gentlemen, that could once leap forty-two 
feet uj)on level ground, at three standing 
jumps, backward or forward. One, two, 
three, dart like an arrow out of a bow. 
But 1 am old now. I remember 1 once 
leaped for three hundred guineas with 
Count Klop|tock, the great leaper, leap- 
ing-master to the Prince of Passau ; you 
must all have heard of him. First he 
began with a running ji^ip, and a most 
damnable bounce it was, that’s certain ; 
everybody concluded that he had the 
match hollow ; when only taking off my 
liat, stripping off neither shoes, nor 
stockings, mind me, I fetches a rtin, and 
went beyond him one foot three inches 
and three-quarters, measured, u|)on my 
soul, by Captain Patdy’s own standard !’* 
But i^ this torrent of insipidity, there 
sometimes were found very severe satire, 
strokes of true wit, and lines of humour, 
cum flueret lutuUntus, <Sr»r. He rallied 
very successfully ; for he never felt 
another’s joke, and drove home hi.s own 
without pity. With his superiors he was 
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familiar and blunt ; the inferiority of his Nothing debases human nature so 
station secured him from their resentment ; much as pride. ' This Nash knew, and en- 
but the same bluntness which they laughed deavoured to stifle every emotion of it at 
at, was by his equals regarded as insolence Bath. When he observed any ladies so 
— something like a familiar boot-catcher extremely delicate and proud of a pedigree, 
at an inn ; a gentleman would bear that as to only touch the back of an inferior’s 
joke from him, for which a brother boot- hand in the dance, he always called to 
catcher would knock him down. order, and desired'them to leave the room 

Among other stories of Nash’s telling, or behave witli common decency ; and 
I remember one, which I the more cheer- when any ladies and gentlemen drew off, 
fully repeat, as it tends to correct a piece ! after they had gone down a dance, with- 
of imj)ertinence that reigns in almost I out standing up till the dance was finished, 
every country asscmlily. 'riie principal 1 he made up to them, and after asking 
inhabitants of a certain market-town at a | whether they had done dancing, told them 
distance from the capital, in order to ; they should dance no more unless they 
encourage that harmony which ought to ’ stood up for the rest ; and on these occa- 
subsist in society, and to promote a ! sions he always was as good as his word, 
mutual intercourse between the sexes, so j Nash, though no‘ great wii, had the art 
desirable to both and so necessary for all, ' of sometimes saying rude things with 
had established a monthly assembly in the j decency, and rendering them pleasing by 
town-hall, which was conducted with such ■ an uncommon turn. But most of the 
decency, decorum, and politeness, that it . good things attributed to him, which have 
drew the attention of the gentlemen and ! found their way into the jest-books, are 
ladies in the neighbourhood, and a noble- J no better than puns. The smartest things 
man and his family continually honoured | T have seen are against him. One day in 
them with their presence. This naturally ; the Grove he joined some ladies, and ask- 
drew others, and in time the room was : ing one of them who was crooked, whence 
crowded with what the world calls good ; she came? she replied, “Straight from 
company; and the assembly prospered, i London.” “Confound me, madam,” .said 
till some of the newly admitted ladies 1 he, “then you must have been damnably 
took it into their heads that the trades- warped by the way.” 
men’s daughters were unworthy of their | She soon, however, had ample revenge, 
notice, and therefore refused to join hands ' Sitting the following evening in one of 
with tliem in the dance. This was com- | the rooms, he once more joined her com- 
plained of by the town ladies, and that : pany, and with a .sneer and bow asked 
comnlaint was resented by the country : her if she knew her catechism, and could 
gentlemen; wdio, more pS-t than wise, j tell the name of Tobit’s dog? “II is name, 
publicly advertised that they would not 1 sir, w'as Nash,” replied the lady, “ and an 
dance with tradesmen’s daughters, l^his ; impudent dog he was.” Tliis story is told 
the most emirffent tradesmen considered | in a celebrated romance ; 1 only repeat it 
as an insult on themselves, and being men here to have an opportunity of observing, 
of worth, and able to live independently, that it actually happened, 
they in retqj;.n advertised that incy would Queen Anne once asked him, why he 
give HO credit out of their town, and wculd not accept of knighthood? To 
desired all others to discharge their ac- which he replied, lest Sir William Read, 
counts.. A general uneasiness ensued ; the mountebank, who had been just 
some writs were actually issued out, and knighted, should call him brother, 
much distress would have happened, had A house in Bath was said to be haunted 
not my lord, who sided with no party, by the devil, and a great noise was made 
kindly interfered and composed the differ- abouk it, whe^i Nash going to the minister 
cncc. TKe assembly however was ruined, ^of St. Michael’s, intreat ed him to drive the 
and the families, I am told, ere not ^ devil out of Bath for ever, if it were onl^ 
friends yet, though this affair happened j to oblige the ladies. 

Jhirty years ago. [Nash used sometimes to visit the great 
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Doctor Clarke. The doctor was one day 
conversing with Locke, and two or three ’ 
more of his learned and intimate compa- 
nions, with that freedom, gaiety, and 
cheerfulness, which is ever the result of 
innocence. In the midst of their mirth 
and laughter, the doctor, looking from 
the window, saw Nazi’s chariot stop at 
the door. “ Boys, boys,*’ cried the philo- 
sopher to his friends, “ let us now be wise, 
for here is a fool coming. ” 

Nash was one day complaining in the 
following manner to the Earl of Chester- 
field, of his bad luck at play. “ Would 
you think it, my lord, that damned hitch 
fortune, no later than last night, tricked 
me out of five hundred. Is it not surpris- 
ing,” continued he, “that my luck should 
never turn — that I should thus eternally 
be mauled ? ” — “ I don’t wonder at your 
losing money, Nash,” said his lordship, 

“ but all the world is surprised where you 
get it to lose.” 

Dr. Cheyne once, when Nash was ill, 
drew up a prescription for him, which 
was sent in accordingly. The next day 
the doctor coming to see his patient, 
found him uj) and well ; upon which he 
asked if he had followed his prescription. 

“ Followed your prescription,” cried Nash, 

' no. Egad, if 1 liad, I should have broke 
my neck, for I flung it out of the two pair 
of stairs window.” 

It w’ould have been well had he con- 
fined himself to sTich sallies ; but as he 
grew old he grew insolent, and .seemed, 
in some measure, insensible of the pain 
his attempts to be a wit gave others. U pon 
asking a Udy to dance a minuet, if she 
refused he would often demand if she had 
got bandy legs. He would attempt to 
ridicule natural defects ; he forgot the 
deference due to birth and quality, and 
mistook the manner of settling rank #nd 
precedence upon many occasions. He 
now seemed no longer fashionable among 
the present race of gentry ; he grew pee- 
vish and fretful, and they who only saw 
the remnant of a man, severely returned 
that laughter upon him which Ije had 
once lavished upon others. ^ 

Poor Nash was no longer the gay, 
^thoughtless, idly industrious creature he 
once was ; he now forg«t how to supply 


new modes of entertainment, and became 
too rigid to wind with ca.se through the 
vicissitudes of fashion. The evening of 
his life began Id grow cloudy. His fortune 
was gone, and nothing but poverty lay in 
prospect. To embitter his hopes, he found 
himself abandoned by the great, whom he 
had long endeavoured to ser\'e ; and was 
obliged to fly to those of humbler stations 
for protection, whom he once affected to 
despise. He now began to want that 
charity which he had never refused to 
any ; and to find that a life of dissipation 
and gaiety is ever terminated by misery 
and regret. 

Even his place of master of the cei’e- 
monies (if I can tnist the papers he has 
left behind him)was sought after. I would 
willingly be tender of any living reputJi- 
lion, but these papers accuse Mr. Quin of 
endeavouring to supplant him. He has 
even left us a letter, which he supposed 
was written by that gentleman, soliciting 
a lord for his interest upon the occasion. 
As I choose to give Mr. Quin an oppor- 
tunity of disproving this, I wull insert the 
letter, and to show the improbability of 
its being his, with all its faults both of 
style and spelling. I am the less apt to 
believe it written by Mr. Quin, as agentle- 
I man w ho has mended Shakspeare’s plays 
so often w ould surely be capable of some- 
thing more correct than the following. It 
w as sent, as it should seem, from Mr. Quin 
to a nobleman, but left open for tin 
; perusal of an intermediate friend. It was 
this friend \flio sent a copy of it to Mr. 
Nash, who caused it to be instantly printed, 
and left among his other papers. The 
letter from the intermcdhfte iriend to Nash 
is as follows : — 

"London, Oct 8, 1760. 

“Dear Nash, — Tw'o P^ysts ago I re- 
ceived a letter from Quin, the old. player, 
covering one to my lord, which he left 
open for my perusal, which, after reading, 
be desired 1 might seal up ana deliver. 
The request he makes is so extraordinary, 
that it has induced me to send ^ou the 
copy of his letter to my lord, which is as 
follows : — # 

" ‘ Bath, Oct 3, 1760. 
hfv Der Lord, — Old Beaux Knash 
has mead himselfe so dissagreeable to all 
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the companey that comes here to Bath 
that the cotperatian of this city have it 
now under thier consideration to remove 
him from beeing master of the cereymoines, 
should he be continuead the inhabitants 
of this city will be rueind, as the best 
companey declines to come to Bath on 
his acc*. Give me leave to show to your 
Lords’hip how he beheaved at the firs’t 
ball he had here thiss season which was 
Tus’day last. A youiige Lady was as*ked 
to dance a minueat slie begg the gent"* 
would be pleased to exquise here as* she 
did not chuse to dance ; upon thiss* old 
Nash called out so as to be head by all 
the companey in the room, G — dam yo 
Madam, what buisness have yo here if yo 
do not dance, upon which the Lady was 
so afrighted, she rose and danced, the 
ress'et of the companey was so much of- 
fended at the rudness of Nash that not one 
J,.ady more would dance a minueat that , 
night. In country dances no person of; 
note danced except two boys. Lords S — 
and T — the res't of the companey that 
danced waire only the families of all the 
haberdas’hers* machinukes and inkeepers 
in the three kingdoms brushed up and 
colected togither. 1 have known upon 
such an occaison as* thiss* seventeen 
Dutchess* and Contiss’ to be at the open- 
ing of the ball at Bath now not one. This 
man by his* pride and extravagancis has 
outlived his* reasein it would be happy for 
thiss city that he was ded ; and is now 
only fitt to reed Shirlock upon death by 
which he may seave his s^ul and gaine 
more than all the proffitts he can make, 
by his white hat suppose it was to be died 
r^ : The fav' i have now to reques’t by 
what I now have wrote yo, is that your 
l^ordship will speke to Mr. Pitt for to 
recommend me to the corporeatian of this 
city to.succ^t this old sinner as master of 
the cerremonics, and yo will much oblige, 
My I^rd, 

“‘Your Lord* and Hu* Ob* Servt.’ 

“ N.B. There were some other private 
matters and offers in Quin*s letter to my 
lord, which do not relate to you.*’ 

Here iSfash, if 1 may be permitted the 
use of a polite and fashionable phrase, 
was humm’d; but he experieuc^ such 


rubs as these, and a thousand other mor- ' 
tifications, ever/ day. He found poverty 
now denied him the indulgence not only 
of his favourite follies, but of his favourite 
virtues. The poor solicited him in vain ; 
for he was himself a more pitiable object 
than they. The child of the public seldom 
has a friend, and he who once exercised 
his wit at the expense of others, must 
naturally have enemies. Exasperated at 
last to the highest degree, an unaccount- 
able whim struck him. Poor Nash was 
resolved to become an author; he who, 
in the vigour of manhood, was incapable 
of the task, now at the impotent age of 
eighty-six, was determined to write his 
own history ! From the many specimens 
already given of his style, the reader will 
not much regret that the historian was 
interrupted in his design. Yet, as Mon- 
taigne observes, as the adventures of an 
infant, if an infant could^ inform us of 
them, would be pleasing, so the life of a 
beau, if a beau could write, would certainly 
serve to regale curiosity. 

Whether he really intended to put this 
design in execution, or did it only to 
alarm the nobility, I will not take upon 
me- to determine; but certain it is, that 
his friends went about collecting subscrij)- 
tions for the work, and he received several 
encouragements from such as were willing 
to be politely charitable. It was thought 
by many, that this history would reveal 
the intrigues of a whole age ; that lie 
had numberless secrets to disclose; but 
they never considered, that persons of 
public character like him were the most 
unlikely in the world to be made partakers 
of those secrets which people desired the 
public should not know. In fact, he had 
few secrets to discover, and those he had 
are buried with him in the grave. 

Ale was now past the power of giving 
or receivijig pleasure, for he was poor, 
old, and jvcvish ; yet still he was incapa- 
ble of turning from his former manner of 
life to pursue happiness. The old man 
j endeavoured to practise the follies of the 
boy : ,he spitrred on his jaded passions 
after every trifle of the day ; tottering with 
age, he would be ever an unwelcome guest 
in the assemblies of the youthful and gay, 
and he seemed willing to find lost appetite 
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among those scenes where he was once 
young. 

An old man thus striving after pleasure 
is indeed an object of pity ; but a man at 
once old and poor, running on in this 
pursuit, might excite astonishment. To 
see a being both by fortune and constitution 
rendered incapable o*f enjoyment, still 
haunting those pleasures he was no longer 
to share in ; to see one of almost ninety 
settling the fashion of a lady’s cap, or as- 
signing her place in a country dance ; to 
him, unmindful of his own reverend 
figure, or the resiiect he should have for 
himself, toasting demireps, or attempting 
to entertain the lewd and idle; — a sight 
like this might well serve as a satire on 
humanity; might show that man is the 
only preposterous creature alive who ])ur- 
siics the shadow of pleasure without temp- 
tation. 

13 lit he was not permitted to run on 
thus without severe and repeated reproof, j 
The clergy sent him frequent calls toj 
reformation ; but the asperity of their , 
advice in general abated its intended : 
effects; they threatened him with fire and ! 
brimstone for what he had long been ' 
taught to consider as foibles, and not • 
vices; so, like a desperate debtor, he did j 
not care to settle an account, that, upon | 
the first inspection, he found himself , 
utterly unable to pay. I 

Thus begins one of his monitors: — I 
“ This admonition conies from your friend, ! 
and one that has your interest deeply at ] 
heart. It comes on a design altogether ■ 
important, and of no less consequence ! 
than your everlasting happiness, so that ! 
it may justly challenge your careful regard. | 
It is not to upbraid or reproach, much 
less to triumph or insult over your mis- 
conduct or misery ; no, ’tis pure benevo- 
lence, it is disinterested good-wdll, promfits 
me to write. I hope, therefore, I shall 
not raise your resentment. Vet be the 
consequence what it will, 1 cannot bear 
to see you walk in the paths that lead to 
death without warning you of the danger, 
— without sounding in your^ear the«awful 
admonition, * Return and live! Why dc^ 
ousuch things? I hear of your evil dealings 
y all this people.* I have long observed 
and pilled you, and must^ell you plainly, 


sir, that your present behaviour is not the 
I way to reconcile yourself to God. You 
arc so far frqm makjiig atonement to 
offended justice, that each moment you 
are aggravating the future account, and 
heaping up an increase of Ilis anger. As 
long as you roll on in a continued circle 
of sensual delights and vain entertain- 
ments, you are dead to all the purposes 
of piety and virtue. You are as odious. to 
God as a corrupt carcase that lies putre- 
fying in the churchyard. \’oii are as far 
from doing your duty, or endeavouring 
after salvation, or restoring yourself to the 
Divine favour, as a heap of diy bones 
nailed up in a coffin is from vigour and 
activity. Think, sir, I conjure you, think 
upon this, if you have any inclination to 
escape the fire that w ill never be quenched. 
W'ould you be rescued from the fury and 
fierce anger of God? Would you be 
delivered from w'ceping and wailing, and 
incessant gnashing of tcctli? Sure you 
would ! But be certain, that this will never 
be done,by amuscmenls which at be.st are 
trifling and inipcrtinent, and for that, if for 
no other reason, foolish and sinful. *’'ris 
by seriousness, ’tis by ret irement and mourn- 
ing, you must accomjdish this great and de- 
sirable deliverance. Y ou must not appear 
at the head of every silly diversion, you 
must enter into your closet and shut the 
door, commune w ith your own heart and 
search out its defects. The pride of life 
and all its superfluity of follies must be 
put away. You must make haste and 
delay not to keep every injunction of 
heaven. You must always remember 
that mighty sinners must be mightily 
penitent or else mighfily tormented. 
Y'our examples and your projects have 
been extremely prejudicial — I wish I 
could not say fatal and t.i:^lnictwe--\o 
many. For this there is no ameiills but 
an alteration of your conduct as singular 
and remarkable as your person and name. 
Tf you do pot by this method remedy in 
some degree the evils that you have sent 
! abroad, and prevent the mischievous con- 
i sequences that may ensue, wretched will 
jyu be, wretched above all men t® eternity. 
The bipod of souls will be laid to your 
cbaige. God’s jealousy like a consuming 
flame* vdll smoke against you; as you 
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yourself will see in that day, when the his spirit and soured his temper, and the * 
mountains ^hall quake, and the hills poor man of pleasure might have ter- 
med, and the earth be burnt up at His minated his life very tragically, had not 
presence. ' the corporation of Bath charitably re- 

** Once more I exhort you as a friend ; solved to grant him ten guineas the first 
I beseech you as a brother ; I charge you Monday of every month. This bounty 
as a messenger from God in His own most served to keep him from actual necessity, 
solemn words, ‘ Cast away from you your though far too trifling to enable him to 
transgressions, make you a new heart, support the character of a gentleman, 
and a new spirit ; so iniquity shall not be Habit, and not nature, makes almost all 
your ruin.* our wants; and he who had been ac- 

“ Perhaps you may be disposed to con- customed in the early parts of his life to 
temn this and its serious purport, or to affluence and prodigality, when reduced 
recommend it to your companions as a | to a hundred and twenty-six pounds a 
subject for raillery. Yet let me tell you year must pine in actual indigence, 
beforehand, that for this as well as for In this variety of uneasiness his health 
other things, God will bring you to judg- began to fail. He had received from 
ment. He sees me now 1 write, lie nature a robust and happy constitution, 
will observe you while you read. He | one indeed that was scarcely to be im- 
notes down my words ; He will also note paired by intemperance. He even pre- 
down your consequent procedure. Not tended, among his friends, that he never 
then upon me — not upon me, but upon j followed a single prescription in the 
your own soul will the neglecting or dc»- 1 whole course of his life. However, in 
pising my sayings turn. ‘If thou be wise, ) this he was one day detected on the 
thou shall he wise for thyself *, \f thou \ parade *, for lioastmg there of h’va con- 
scornest, thou alone shalt bear it.* ” tempt and utter disuse of medicine, un- 

Such repeated admonitions served to luckily the water of two blisters, which 
sling, without reforming liim ; they made Dr, Oliver had prescribed, and which he 
him morose, hut not pious. The dose then had upon each leg, oozed through 
was loo strong for the patient to bear, his stockings, and betrayed him. 11 is 
He should have been met with smiles, I avcision to physic, however, was fre- 
aud allured into reformation *, if indeed he \ qucnliy a topic of raillery between him 
was criminal. But, in the name of piety, and Dr. Cheyne, who w'as a man of some 
what was there er\\h\na\ \n h\s conduct.^ \ w\l and hreedtng. When Cheyne te- 
lle had long been taught to consider his commended his vegetable diet, Nash 
trifling profession as a very serious and w'ould swear that his design was to send 
important business. He wdlit through his half the world grazing like Nebuchad- 
offlee with great gravity, solemnity, and nezzar. “ Ay,’* Cheyne would reply, 
care ; why then denounce peculiar tor- “ Nebuchadnezzar was never such an in- 
ments against ti poor harmless creature, fidel as thou art. It was but last week, 
who did a thousand good things, and gentlemen, that I attended this fellow in 
whose greatest vice was vanity I l ie de- a fit of sickness ; there 1 found him roll- 
served ridi^Ie, indeed, and he found it ; ing up his eyes to heaven and crying for 
Init scarce a single action of his life, ex- luercy : he would then swallow my drugs 
cept one, deserves the asperity of reproach. like breast milk ; yet you now hear him, 
Thus we see a variety of causes concur- how the old dog blasphemes the faculty.” 
red to embitter hisdepartinglife. The weak- What Cheyne said in jest was true; he 
ness and infirmities of exhausted nature ; feared the approaches of death more than 
the admonitions of the grave, which a^a- the generality of mankind, and was 
vated his follies into vices ; the ingratitude usually veiy^ devout while it threatened 
of his ds^endants, who formerly ftattered him. Though he was somewhat the 
his fortunes; but particularly the cpntempt [libertine in words, none believed qi 
oi the great, many of whom quite forgot \ tremhted more than he did*, for a miud 
him in his wants: all theUe upon [neither schooloH by philosophy nor en» 
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couraged by conscious innocence, is ever I spectators. Each thought the occasion 
timid at the appearance erf danger. I affected themselves most ; * as when a 

h'or some time before his decease nature real king dies^ they asked each other, 
gave warning of his approaching disso- * Where shall we find such another If ' 
lution. The worn machine had run itself Sorrow sate upon every face, and even 
down to an utter impossibility of repair ; children lisped that their Sovereign was 
he saw that he must die, and shuddered no more. The awfulness of the solemnity 
at the thought. His virtues were not of made the deepest impression on the minds 
the great, but the amiable kind ; so that of the distressed inhabitants. Tlie pea- 
fortitude was not among the number, sant discontinued his toil, the ox rested 
Anxious, timid, his thoughts still hanging ; from the plough ; all nature seemed to 
on a receding world, he desired to enjoy | sympathise w'ith their loss, and the muffled 
a little longer that life, the miseries of! bells rung a peal of bob-majors.” 
which he had experienced so long. 'Fhe \ Our deepest solemnities have something 
poor unsuccessful gamester husbanded I truly ridiculous in them. There is some- 
the wasting moments with an increased j what ludicrous in the folly of historians, 
desire to continue the game, and to the who thus declaim upon the death of kings 
last eagerly wished for one yet more happy ■ and princes, as if there was anything dismal, 
throw. He died at his house in St.John’s • oranylhingiiniisual, in it. “For my part,” 
Court, Bath, on the I2th of February, says J’oggi, the Florentine, “ 1 can no more 
1761, aged eighty -seven years, three grieve for another’s death than 1 could for 
months, and some days. ! my own. I have ever regarded death as 

His death was sincerely regretted by ■ a very trilling affair, nor can black staves, 
the city, to which he had Viecn so loiog ^ long cloaks, or mourning coaches, in the 
and so great a benefactor. 'Vhe day after least influence my spirits. I.et us live 
he died, the mayor called the corporation here as long and as merrily as we can ; 
logetlier, when they granted fifty pounds and when we must die, wliy, let us die 
towards burying their sovereign wdth merrily too, but die so as to be liappy.” 
proper respect. After the corpse bad The few t/inigs Nash was possessed of 
lain four days, it was conveyed to the : were left to his rdatioiKS. A smalJJihrary 
Abbey church in that cily\ with a solemn ■ of woll-choscn books, some tnnkefs and 
nity somewhat peculiar to his character. pictures, w ere his only inheritance. Among 
About five the procession moved from his | the latter (besides the box given him by 
bouse*, tbe ebarity -gb\s, two and two, , tbe Vrince of ^Na\esl were a go\d box, 
l>receded ; next the boys of the charity- j which was presented to him by llie late 
school, singing a solemn occasional hymn, j Countess of Burlington, with Lady Eu.s- 
Next marched the city music, and his own i ton’s picture ifi the lid ; an mounted 
band, sounding at proper intervals a dirge. ) in gold, with a diamond to open it, and 
Three clergymen immediately preceded j ornamented with another diamond at the 
the coffin, which was adorned with sable j lop, given him by the Prfnccss Dowager 
plumes, and the pall supported by the six I of Wales. He had also a silver tcrene, 
senior aldermen. The masters of the as- I which was given him by the Princess 
sembly-rooms followed as chief moumerf;; ( Amelia; and some other 4feings of no 
the beadles of that hospital which he bud • great value. The rings, walche.«, and 
contributed so largely to endow, went j pictures, which he formerly received from 
next ; and last of all the poor patients others, would have come to a considerable 
themselves, the lame, the emaciated, and limount ; but these necessity had obliged 
the feeble, followed their old benefactor to him to depose of. Some family pictures, 
his grave, shedding unfeigned tears, and however, remained, which were sold by 
lamenting themselves in him? • advertisement, for five guineas each, after 
The crowd was so great, lliat not onlyJ Mr. Nash’s decease. • 

the streets were filled, but, as one of the! ll w^ natural to expect that the death 
^owmaVs va a. tatvl expresses \t, “eveavbe\ of a petsorv so \ot\g vn the eye of the 
tops of the bouses wen covered with I public* viust have produced a desire in 
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several to ^delineate his character, or 
deplore his loss. He was scarcely dead, 
when the public panens.were filled with 
elegies, groans, and characters ; and before 
he was buried there were epitaphs ready 
made to inscribe on his stone. 1 remember 
one of those character writers, and a very 
grave one too, after observing, alas ! that 
Richard Nash, Esq. was no more, went 
on to assure us, that he was “ sagaefous, 
debonair y and commode; ” and concluded 
with gravely declaring, that “ impotent 
posterity wouhl in vain fiiinble to jiroducc 
his fellow.” Another, equally sorrowful, 
gave us to know, “ that he was indeed a 
man;” an assertion which I fancy none 
will be so hardy as to contradict. Ilut the 
merriest of all the lamentations made upon 
this occasion was that where he is called 

a' constellation of the heavenly sphere.” 

One thing, however, is common almost 
with all of tliem; and that is, that Venus, 
Cupid, and the Graces are commanded to 
weep; and that Hath shall never find* 
sucli another. 

But though he was satirized with the 
praises of those, llicre were some of real | 
abilities who undertook to do justice to 
his character, to praise him for his vir- 
tues, and acknowledge his faults. I need 
scarcely mention that Dr. Oliver and Dr. 
King are of this number. They had 
honoured him with their friendship while 
living, and undertook to honour his 
memory when dead. As the reader may 
clioose to compare their ejTorts, upon the 
same subject, 1 have subjoined them, and 
perhaps many will find in either enough, 
u])on so uniipportanl a subject as Mr. 
Nash’s life, to satisfy curiosity. The first 
published was that by Dr. Oliver, written 
with much good sense, and still more 
good-natuPT But the retider will consider 
that he has assumed in his motto the 
character of a panegyrist, and spares his 
friend’s faults, though he was tiw candid 
entirely to pass them over in silence : — 

A FAINT SKETCH OF THE LIFE, CHA- 
RACTER. AND MANNERS OF THE 

LATE MR. NASH. 

Tmpenum in Imperio.— — 

De mortuis nil nisi bonum. 


Bath, February 13, 1761. • 
lYiis morning died 
RICHARD NASH, ESQ. 

Aged eichty-eight. 

Ho wns by birth a gentleman, an ancient Briton ; 
By ecluc.itioii, a student of Jesus College iu Oxlbrd ; 
By profession * * ^ 

liis nattirul geniui was too volatile for any. 

He tried the army and the law ; 

But soon found his mind superior to both — 

Ue was born to govern, 

Nor was his dominion, like that of other legislators, 
Over the servility of the vulgar, 

But over the pride of the noble ami the opulent. 
His public ch.'iracter was great, 

As it was self-built and self-maintained : 

His private amiable, 

As it was grateful, beneficent, and generous. 

By the force of geniu.s 

lie erected the city of Bath into a province of 
pleasure. 

And became, by universal consent. 

Its legislator and ruler. 

He planned, improved, .and regulated all the 
amusements of the place ; 

His fundntncntal law was, that of good breeding; 
Hold sacred decency and decorum. 

His constant imaxim: 

Nobody, how.soever ex.alted 
By beauty, blood, titles, or riches. 

Could be guilty of a breach of it, unpunished — 
The jHiualty, his disapprobation and public shame. 
To maintain the sovereignty he had established, 
He piibli.she(l Rules of behaviour. 

Which from tlicir propriety, acquired the force of 
laws ; 

And which the highest never infringed, without 
immediately undergoing the public censure. 

He kept the Men in order ; most wisely, 

By prohibiting the wearing swords in his 
dominions ; 

By which means 

He prevented sudden passion from causing 
'J’he bitterness of unavailing repent.'ince. 

In all quarrels he w.as chosen Umpire— 

And so just were his decisions, 

That peace generally triumphed. 

Crowned with the mutual thanks of both parties, 
lie kept the Ladies in good humour; mo.st 
cflectualiy, 

By a nice observance of the rules of place and 
precedence ; 

By ordaining scandal to be the infallible mark 
Of a foolish he.ad and a malicious heart, 

C’ ^ Always rendering more .suspicious 
The reputation of her who propagated it, 

Than that (»f the person abused. 

Of tht? young, the gay, the heedless fair, 

i iist launching into the dangerous sea of pleasure, 
le was ever, unsolicited (sometimes unregarded), 
I'hc kind protector : 

Humanely cm^^ecting even their mistakes in dress, 

' ' As w’cll as improprieties in conduct : 

Nay, often warning them. 

Though at the hazard of his life, 

Against the artful snares of designing men,* 

Or an improper acquaintance with women of 
ddlibtful characters. 
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> Thus did he establish his government on pillars 
Of honour and politeness, 

Which could never lie shaken : 

And maintained it for full half a ccntur^', 
With reputation, honour, and undisputed authority, 
beloved, respected, and revered. 

Of his private character, be it the first praise. 
That while, by his conduct, the highest ranks 
tecame his subjects, 

He himself became 

The sci^-ant of the poor and the distressed : 
Whose cause he ever pleaded amongst the rich, 
Aiui enforced with all the eloquence of a good 
example : 

They were ashamed not to relieve those wants 
To which they saw him administer with 
So noble an heart, and so liberal an hand. 

Nor was his munificence confined to particulars. 
He being, to all the public charities of this city, 

A liberal benefactor ; 

Not only by his own most gcnennis sub.smptions. 
But, by always assuming, in their behalf, the 
character of 
A sturdy beggar ; 

Which he performed with such an authoritative 
address 

7*0 all ranks, w'ithout distinction, 

Th.at few of the worst hearts had counige to refuse. 
What iliuir own inclinations w’otild not have 
prompted them to bestow. 

Of a noble public spirit 
And 

A warm grateful heart 
The obelisk in the grove, 

And 

Tire beautiful needle in the J^uarc, 

Are magnificent testimonie.s. 

The One 

Erected to preserve the memory' of a 
Ulost interesting event to Ids country, 

The restitution of health, by the healing waters 
of this place, 

To the illustrious Prince of Orange, 

Who came hither in a most languishing condition : 

The Other, 

A nohle offering of thanks 
To the late Prince of Wales, and his roy'al 
Consort, 

For favours bestowed, 

And honours by them conferred, on this city. 

His long and peaceful reign, of 
Absolute power, 

Was so tempered by his 
Excessive good nature, 

That no instance can he given cither of his own 
cruelty, 

Or of his suffering that of others to escape 
Its proper reward. 

Example unprecedented amongst absolute 
monarchs. , 

Reader. 

This monarch was a man, 

• ^ And had his foibles and his faults ! 

Which he would wish covered with the veil of 
good-nature,* 


Made of the same piece with his own : 

But, truth forceth us unwillingly to confess, 
His passions were strung ; 

Which, as they firet^ him to act strenuously in good, 
Hurried him to some exces.scs of evil. 

His fire, not used to be kept under by an early 
restraint, 

Burst out too often into fl.'iming acts, 
Without waiting for the cool approbation of his 
judgment. 

His generosity was so great, 

TTiat Prudence often whispered him, in vain, 
That she feared it would enter the neighbouring 
confines of profusitm ; 

His ch.-irity so unh«»unded. 

That the severe might suspect it sometimes to be 
The offspring of folly, or ostentation. 

With all these, 

Be they foibles, follies, faults, or frailties, 

It will be difficult to jioiiU out 
Amongst his cotemporary Kings of the whole 
earth. 

More than One 

WIio bath fewer, or less pernicious to mankind. 

^ His existence 

fFor life it scarcely can l>e called) 

Was spun out to so great an age, tliat 
f ^ The man 

Was sunk, like many other heroes, in 
The weakness and infirmities of exhausted nature ; 
'J'he unwilling tax all animals must pay 
I'V'r multiplicity of days. 

Over his closing .scene, 

Charity long spread her all-covering mantle, 
And dro[>ped the ciirtfu' , 

Before the pour actor, though he had played his 

J iart, 

to quit the stage. 

Now may she protect his memory ! 

Every friend of Bath 

F.very lover of decency, decorum, and good 
breeding, 

Mnsi sincerely deplore 
The loss of so excellent a governor ; 

And join in the most fervent wishc.s (wotild I 
could say hopes I) 

That there may soon be ftnnd a man 
Able and worthy 
T'o succeed him. 

The reader sees in what aMng colours 
Nash’s character is drawn ; but hc«must 
I consider, that an intimate friend held the 
pencil ; the Doctor professes to no- 
thing of the dead but what was good ; and 
such a nyixim, though it .serves his de- 
parted friend, i.s but badly calculated to 
improve the living. Dr, King, in his 
Epitaph, however, is still more indulgent ; 
he pr^vees him as an example to kings, 
and prefers his laws even to those of 
Solon dr Lycurgus. 
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EPITAPHIUM RICHARDI NASH, 

' ARMIGERI. 

H. S. E. 

RICHARDUS NASH, 

Obscuro loco natus, 

Et nuilis ortus majoribus : 

Cui tamen 

(O rem miram, et incredibilem !) 
Regnum opulentissimum florentissimumque 
Plebs, proceres, principes, 

Libcris suis suffragiis 
Ultr6 detulerunt, 

Quod et ipse sumina cum dignitate tenuit, 
Annos plus quinquaginta, 

Universo populo conscntientc, approbante, 
plaudente. 

Una voce praeterea, unoque omnium ordinum 
consensu, 

Ad imperiuiii suuin adjuncta est 
Magni noininis Provincia : 

Quam admirabili consilio ct ratione 
Per se, non unquain per legatos, adrninistravit ; 
Earn quotannis inviscre dignatus, 

Et apud proviiiciales, quoad nccesse fuit, 
Solilus manere. 

In tantA fortunft 

Neque fastu turgidus Rex inccssu patuit, 
Ncque, tyrannorum more, se jussit coH, ^ 

Aut amplos lionorcs, titiilosque stbi arrngavit ; 
Sed cuncta insignia, ctiain regium diadema 
rcjiciens, 

Caput contenlus fuit omarc 
Oaluko Aluo, 

Manifesto aniini sui candoris signo. 

LKf.'rsLATOR prudentissimtis, 

Vel Solonc ct Lycurgo ilhisirior, 
l.cgcs, quascunque vohiit, 

Statuit, fixit, promulgavit ; 

Oinnes quidcin cW civibus suis, 

Turn ven’) hospitibus, advenis, peregrinis, 
Graias, jucundas, utiles. 

Voi.iri’TATiiM arbiter ct minister, 

Sed gravis, sed clegnns, sect urbanus, 

Et in sumniA comitate satis adhibens severitatis. 
Imprimis runivit, 

Ut in viroruiji et f(en»inarum cnetibus 
Nequis iinpudcnter faceret, 

Nc(|uc in iis quod inesset 
Impuritatis, clamoris, tumulti. 

CiviT^KM banc celebcrrimam, 

'uelicias suas. 

Non modi> pulchcrrimis a:^ificiis auxit, 

Sed prscclarA disciplinA et moribus omavit ; 

, Quippe nemo quisquam 
To Prepon melius intellexit, excoluit, docuit. 

JPSTUS, liberalis, benignus, facetns, 

Atque amicus onmibus, praccipu6 miseris et egenis, 
Nttlios habuit iniraicos, 

Praeter magnos quosdam ardeliones, 

Et decKtmatores eos tristes et fanaticos, 

Qui generi humano sunt inimicissimi. 

Pacis et^true amans; 

Coneordiam, felicem et peipetuai*;. • 


In regno suo constituit, 

Usque ade6, 

I Ut nullus alteri pctulanter maledicere, 

Aut facto nocere auderet ,* 

Neque, tanquam sibi metuens, 

^ In publicum armatus prodire. 

Fuit quanquam potentissimus, 

Omnia arbitrio suo gubemans : 

Haud tam^n ipsa libertas 
Ma^s usquam floruit 
GratiA, gloria, auctoritate. 

Singularc enim temperamentum invenit, 
(Rem magnae cogitationis, 

Et rerum omnium fortasse difTicillimam) 

Quo ignobilcs cum nobilibus, pauperes cum 
divitibus, 

Indocti cum doctissimis, ignavi cum fortissiuiis 
iEquari se putarent, 

Rex Omniuus Idem. 

Quicquid Peccaverit, 

(Nam pcccamus onincsl 
In sei])sum magis, quAm in alios, 

Et errore, aut imprudenti.A magis quam scclcre, 
aut improbitate, 

Peccavit ; 

Nusquam ver6 ignoratione decori, aut honcsti, 
Neque ita quidem usquam, 

Ut non veniani ab humanis omnibus 
Facil6 impetrorit. 

Hujus vitae monimqtic exemplar 
Si caeteri reges, regulique, 

Et quotquot .sunt regnoriun praefccti, 
Imitarentur ; 

(Utinam ! itenumiue utinam !) 

Et ipsi cssent bcati, 

Et cunctae urbis regioncs beatissiinae. 

Talem virum, tantutnque ademptuin 
l.iigciint music, charitesque ! 

Lugcant Veneres, Cupidinesque ! 

Lugcant onincs juvcniim ct nympharum chori! 
Tu ver6, O Batiionia, 

Nc cesses tuum lugere 

Frincipem, praeceptorem, amicum, patronum : 
Heu, heu, nunquam postliAc 
Habitura pareiu ! 

Tlic following translation of this Epitaph 
will give the English reader an idea of its 
contents, though not of its elegance : — 

THE EPITAPH OF RICHARD NASH, ESQ. 
Here lies 

RICHARD NASH, 

Born in an obscure village, 

And from mean ancestors. 

To whom, however. 

Strange to relate. 

Both th^ vulgar and the mighty, 

Without bribe or compulsion, 
Unanimously gave 

A kingdom, equally rich and flourishing. 

A kingdom which he governed 
More than fifty years, 

W'ith imiversal Approbation and applause. 
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I'o his empire also was added, Of uniting the vulgar ami the great, 

IJy tile consent of all^rders, The poor and the rich*, 

' A celebrated province The learned and ignorant. 


Which he ^ver swayed with great prudence, 
Not by delegated power, b^ut in person. 

He deigned to visit it every year, 

And while the necessities of state demanded his 
presence, 

He usually continued there. 

In such greatness of fortune 
His pride discovered itself by no marks of dignity ; 
Nor dill he ever claim-the honours of prostration. 
Despising at once titles of aduLiticm, 

And laying aside all roy.al splendour. 
Wearing not even the di.adein, 

He was content with being distinguished 
Only by the ornamental ensign 
Ofa white hat; 

A symbol of the candour of his mind. 

lie was a most prudent legislator. 

And more remarkable even than Solon or liyctirgus 
He at once established and authorized 
Whatever laws were thought convenient. 
Which were equally serviceable to tlie city, 
And grateful to strangers, 

Who made it their abode. 

He was at once a provider and a judge of pleasures, 
I’ut still conducted them with gravity and 
elegance, 

And repressed licentiousness with severity. 

His chief care was employed 
In preventing oliscenity or impudence 
From offending the modesty or the morals 
Of the Fair Sex, 

And in banishing from their Assemblies 
'rumult, clamour, and abu jc. 

He not only adorned this city, 

Wliich he loved, 

With beautiful structures, 

But improved it by bis exatuple ; 

.\s no man knew, no man taught, what was be- 
coming 

Better than he. 

He was just, lil}eral, kind, and facetious ; 

A friend to all, but particularly to the poor. 

He li.ad no enemies. 

Except some of the trifling great. 

Or dull declaimcrs, foes to all mankind. 

Equally a lover of pe.ice and of his country, ^ 
He fixed a happy and lasting concord 
In his kingdom, 

3o that none dare convey scandal, or injure by 
open ’olence the univers.al peace. 

Or even by carrying arms api>car prepared for 
war. 

With impunity. . 

But though his power was boundless, • 

Fet never did liberty flourish more, which he 
promoted, 

noth by his authority, and cultivated for his fame. 

He found out the hapn;^ secret 
(A thing not to be considered without surprise) 


1 he cowardly and the brave. 

In the bonds of society, an equal king to all. 

Whatever his faults were, 

For we have all faults, 

Tliey were rather ohnuxious to himself than 
others ; 

They arose neither from imprudence nor mistake. 
Never from dishonesty or corrupt principle ; 

But so liarmlcKS were they. 

That though they failed to create our esteem, 
Yet can they nut want our pardon. 

Could other kings and governors ) 

But Icam to imitate his example, 

(Would to heaven they could !) 

Then might they see themselves happy. 

And the people still enjoying more true tclicity. 

Yc Muses and Graces mourn 
His death ; 

Ye powers of Love, yc choirs of youth and virgins, 
But thou, O Bathonia ! more than the rest. 
Cease not to weep, 

Your king, your teacher, patron, friend. 

Never, ah never, to behold 
His equal. 

• 

Whatever might have been justly ob- 
served of Mr. Nash’s su])criorily as a 
governor, at least it may be said, that 
few cotemporary kings liavc met with 
such able panegyrists. Tlie former enu- 
merates all his good (jimlilics with tender- 
ness, and the hitter enforces them with 
impetuosity. 'Fhey both seem to have 
loved him, and honourably paid his re- 
mains the Iasi debt of friendship. Hut a 
cool biographer, unbiassed by resentment 
or regard, will^ probably find nothing in 
the man either truly great, or strongly 
vicious. His virtues were all smiable, 
and more adapted to procure friends than 
admirers; they were more capable of 
rafsing love than esteem. He was natu- 
rally endued with good sense; but by 
having been long accustoir^l, to pursue 
trifles, his mind shrunk to the size rfl* the 
little objects on which it was employed. 
His generosity was boundle.ss, l^gcausc 
His tenderness and his vanity were in 
equal proportion ; the one impelling him 
to relieve misery, and the other to make 
his benefactions known. In all his 
factions, however virtuous, he waw guided 
by senssUion and not by reason ; so that 
the uppermost passion was ever sure to 
prevail? 
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His being constantly in company 
made him an easy though not a polite 
companion. He chose _ to be thought 
rather an odd fellow than a well-bred 
man; perhaps that mixture of respect 
and ridicule with which his mock royalty 
was treated, first inspired him with this 
resolution. The foundations of his em- 
pire were laid in vicious compliance, the 
continuance of his reign was supported 
by a virtuous impartiality. In the lo- 
ginning of his authority, he in reality 
obeyed those whom he pretended to 
govern; towards the end, ne attempted 
to extort a real obedience from his sub- 
jects, and supported his right by pre- 
scription. l^ike a monarch Tacitus talks 
of, they complied with him at first 
because they loved, they obeyed at last 
because they feared him. He often led 
the rich into new follies, in order to 
promote the happiness of the poor, and 
served the one at the expense of the Ather. 
■Whatever his vices were, they were of ; 
use to society ; and this neither Petronius, 
nor Apicius, nor 'i'igellius, nor any other 
professed voluptujiry could say. To set 
him up, as some do, for a pattern of 
imitation, is wrong, since all his virtues 
received a tincture from the neighbouring j 
folly ; to denounce peculiar judgments \ 
against him is equally unjust, as his faults | 
raise rather our mirth than our detestation. 
He was fitted for the station in which 
fortune placed him. It required no great ^ 
abilities to (ill it, and few of great abilities 
but would have disdained th^ employment. 
He led a life of vanity, and long mistook 
it for happiness. Unfortunately, he was j 
taught at last t6 know that a man of plea- 
sure leads the most unpleasant life in the 
world. 

A iMfer frJPin Mr, ** * in Tunbridge to 
Lord * * * * in London^ Jbund among 1 
the papers of Mr, Nash^ and prepared I 
by him for the press, * 

“ My Lord, — "What I for^aw has 
arrived ; poor Jenners, after losing all his 
fortune, nas shot himself through the 
head. His losses to Bland were con- 
siderable, and his playing soon af^er with 
Spedding contributed to hasten his ruin. 
No man was ever more enamoured of 


play, or understood it less. At whatever 
game he ventured his money, he was 
most usually the dupe, and still foolishly 
attributed to his bad luck those misfortune: 
i that entirely proceeded from his want of 
1 judgment. 

“After finding that he had brought on 
himself irreparable indigence and con- 
tempt, his temper, formerly so sprightly, 
began to grow gloomy and unequal : he 
grew more fond of solitude, and more 
liable to take offence at supposed injuries ; 
in short, for a week before he shot him- 
self, his friends were of opinion that he 
meditated some such horrid design. He 
was found in his chamber fallen on the 
floor, the bullet having glanced on the 
bone, and lodged behind his right eye. 

“You remember, my Lord, what a 
charming fellow this deluded man was 
once ; how benevolent, just, temperate, 

I and every way virtuous. The only faults 
I of his mind arose from motives of 
humanity : he was too easy, credulous, 
and good-natured, and unable to resist 
temptation, when recommended by the 
voice of friendship. These foibles the 
vicious and the needy soon ])erceived, and 
what was at first a weakness they soon 
perverted into guilt ; he became a game- 
ster, and continued the infamous ])rofcs- 
sion till he coultl support the miseries 
brought with it no longer. 

“1 have often been not a little con- 
cerned to sec the first introduction of a 
young man of fortune to the gaming- 
table. With what eagerness his company 
is courted by the whole fraternity of 
sharpers ; how they find out his most 
latent wishes, in order to make way to 
his affections by gratifying them, and 
continue to hang upon him with the 
meanest degree of condescension. The 
youthful diq^e, no way suspecting, imagines 
himself surrounded by friends and gentle- 
men, and, incapable of even suspecting 
that men of such seeming good sense and 
so genteel an appearance should deviate 
from the laws of honour, walks into the 
snare, nor he undeceived till schooled 
by the severity of experience. 

“As I suppose no man would be a 
gamester unless he hoped to win, so I 
! fancy it would be easy to reclaim him, if 
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lie was once effectually convinced, that | 
by continuing to play hef must certainly j 
lose. Permit me, my lord, to attempt I 
tills task, and to show, that no young I 
gentleman by a year’s run of play, and in a j 
mixed company, can possibly lie a gainer. 

“ Let me sui>pose, in the first place, | 
that the chances on botii sides are equal, ! 
that there are no marked cards, no j 
pinching, shufiling, nor hiding ; let me j 
siqipose that the players also have no j 
advantage of eacli other in point of jiidg- | 
nient, and still further let me grant, that j 
the party is only formed at home, witliout I 
going to the usual expensive places of | 
resort frciiuented by gamesters. Even 
with all these circumstances in the young 
gamester’s favour, it is evident he cannot 
be a gainer. With cqu.il players, after a 
year’s continuance of any particular game 
it will be found that, whatever has been 
playerl for, the winnings on either side 
are very inconsiderable, and most com- 
monly nothing at all. Here then is a 
year’s anxiety, pain, jarring, and suspense, 
aiul nothing gained ; were the parties to 
sit down and professedly play for nothing, 
they would contemn the proposal ; they 
would call it trifling away time, and one 
of the most insipid amusements in nature; 
yet, in fact, how do equal players differ? 

It is allowed that little or nothing can be 
gained ; but much is lost ; our youth, our 
time, those moments that may be laid 
out in pleasure or improvement, are 
foolishly squandered away in tossing 
cards, fretting at ill-luck, or, even with a 
run of luck in our favour, fretting that 
our winnings are so small. 

‘*1 have now stated gaming in that 
point of view in which it is alone defen- 
sible, as a commerce carried on with 
equal advantage and loss to cither party\ 
and it a])pears, that the loss is great, ana 
the advantage but small. But let me 
suppose the players not to be equal, but 
the superiority of judgment in our own 
favour. A person who plays under this 
conviction, however, must give up all 
pretensions to the approbation of his^wn 
mind, and is guilty of as much injustice 
a'wthe thief who robbed a blind man 
because he knew he could not swear to 
his person. • 


S6i 

“ But, in fact, when I allpwed the su- 
periority of skill on llic young beginner's 
side, I only granted an impossibility. 
Skill in gaming, like skill in making a 
watch, can only be acquired by long and 
painful industry. The most sagacious 
youth alive was never taught at once all 
the arts and all the niceties of gaming. 
Every passion must be schooled by long 
habit into caution and phlegm ; the veiy 
countenance must be taught proper dis- 
cipline ; and he who would pmetise this 
art M'ilh success, must practise on his own 
constitution all the severities of a martyr, 
without any exi'»cclalion of the reward. 
It is evident, therefore, every beginner 
must be a duj^e, and can only be cxjiccled 
to loam his trade by losses, disappoint- 
ments, and dishonour. 

I f a young gentleman, therefore, begins 
to game, the commencements are sure to 
be to bis disadvantage; and all that he 
can promise himself is, that the company 
• he keeps, though superior in skill, are 
above taking advantage of his ignorance, 
and unacquainted with any sinister arts 
! to correct fortune. But this, how’cver, is 
but a j)oor hope at best, and, what is 
w'orse, most fre(|ucnlly a false one. In 
general, J might almost have said alway.s, 
those who live by gaming are not be- 
holden to chance alone for their support, 
but take every advantage which they can 
practise with out danger of detection. I 
know many are a])t to say, and I have 
once said so^ myself, that after I liave 
shuffled the cards, it is not in the power 
of a sharper to pack them ; but at present 
I can confidently assure* your lordship 
that such reasoners are deceived. I have 
seen men both in Paris, the Hague, and 
London, who, after three deals, could 
give w^batever hands they*ftfeased to all 
the company. How^ever, the usual way 
with sharpers is to correct fortune thus 
hut once in a night, and to play in other 
respects without blunder or mistake, and 
a perseverance in this practice alwa}s 
balances the year in their favour. 

** It is impossible to enumerate all the 
I* tricks and arts practised upon cards ; few 
but have* seen those bungling poor fellows 
who go about at coffee-houses, perform 
their ciubisy feats, and yet, indifferently 
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a$ they are yersecl in the trade, they often 
deceive us. When such as these are pos- 
sessed of so much art, . what must not 
those he, who have been bred up to 
gaming from their infancy, whose hands 
are not like those mentioned above, ren- 
dered callous by labour, who have con- 
tinual practice in the trade of deceiving, 
and where the eye of the spectator is less 
upon its guard. 

“ I.ct the young beginner only reflect 
by what a variety of methods it is possible 
to cheat him, and perhaps it will check 
his confidence. Mis antagonists may act 
by signs and confederacy, and this he can 
never detect ; they may cut to a particular 
card after three or four hands have gone 
about, either by having that card pinched, 
or broader than the rest, or by having an | 
exceeding fine wire thrust between the j 
folds of the paper, and just peeping out i 
at the edge. Or the cards may be chalked : 
with particular mark.s which none but the ! 
sharper can understand, or a new packtj 
may be slipped in at a proper oppor- j 
tunity. I have known myself, in Paris, 
a fellow thus detected with a tin case, 
containing two packs of cards, concealed 
within his shirt sleeve, and which, by ! 



hundred other arts may be practised with 
imi)unily and escape detection. 

^‘The great error lies in imagining 
every fellow with a laced coat to be a 
gentleman. Tiie address and transient 
l)ehaviour of a man of breeding are easily 
acquired, and none are better qualified 
than gamesters in this respect. At first, 
their complaisance, civility, and apparent 
lionour is pleasing ; but upon examination 
few of them will be found to have their 
minds sufllt^i'cntly stored with any of the 
more refined accomplishments which truly 
characterise the man of breeding. This 
will commonly serve as a criterion to dis- 
tinguish them, though there arc other 
marks which every young gentleman of 
fortune should be apprised of A sharper, 
when he plays, generally handles and deals 
the cafts awkwardly like a bungler ; he 
advances his bets hy degrees, and keeps 
his antagonist in spirits by small advan- 
tages and alternate success atHUb begin- 


ning : to show all his force at once, would 
but frighten the bird he intends to decoy ; 
he talks of honour and virtue, and his 
being a gentleman, and that he knows 
great men, and mentions his coal-mines, 
and his estate in the country; he is 
totally divested of that masculine confi- 
dence which is the attendant of real for- 
tune ; he turns, yields, assents, smiles, as 
he hopes will be most ]deasing to his 
destined prey ; he is afraid of meeting a 
i shabby acquaintance, particularly if in 
• better comiiany ; as he grows richer he 
j wears finer clothes ; and if ever he is seen 
j in an undress, it is most probable he is 
I without money; so that seeing a gamester 
growing finer each day, is a certain symp- 
tom of his success. 

“The young gentleman who plays with 
such men for considerable sums, is sure 
to l>e undone, and yet we seldom see even 
the rook himself make a fortune. A life 
of gaming must necessarily be a life of 
extravagance ; parlies of this kind are 
fonued in houses where the whole profits 
are consumed, and while those who play 
mutually ruin each other, they only who 
keep the house or the table acquire for- 
tunes. Thus gaming may readily ruin 
fortune, but has seldom been found to re- 
trieve it. The wealth w'hich has been 
acquired with industry and hazard, and 
preserved for ages by prudence and fore - 
sight, is swept away on a sudden ; and 
when a besieging sharper sits down before 
an estate, the property is often transferred 
in less time than the writings can he 
drawn to secure the possession. The 
neglect of business, and the extravagance 
of a mind which has been taught to covet 
precarious possession, bring on premature 
destiiiction : though poverty may fetch a 
compass and go somewhat about, yet 
i^ill it reach the gamester at last ; dnd 
though his ruin be slow, yet it is certain. 

“ A thousand instances could be given 
of the fatal tendency of this passion, which 
first impoverishes the mind, and then per- 
verts the understanding. Permit me tc 
mention oKe, not caught from report, oi 
I dressed up by fancy, but such as has 
actually fallen under my own observatjpn, 
and of the truth of which I j5>ur 
lordship may«i:est satisfied. 
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“ At Tunbridge, in the year 1715, Mr. 
J. Hedges made a veryHjrilliant appear- 
ance. He had been married about two 
years to a young lady of great beauty and 
large fortune ; they had one cliild, a boy, 
on whom they beslowcrl all that afTcction 
w'hicli they could spare from each other. 
He knew imihing of gaming, nor seemed 
to have the least i)a.ssion for play ; but he 
was unacr|uainted w'ith his own heart ; he 
began by degrees to bet at the tables for 
trifling sums, and his soul took fire at the 
prospect of immediate gain : he was soon 
surrounded with sharpers, who with calm- j 
ness lay in ambush for his fortune, and 
coolly took advantage of the precipitancy 
of his passions. 

“His lady ])erceivcd the ruin of her 
family approaching, but at first without 
being able to form any scheme to prevent 
it. She advised with his brother, who at 
that lime was possessed of a small fellow- i 
ship in Cambridge. It was easily seen ; 
that whatever look the lead in her hits-*, 
band’s mind, seemed to be there fixed iin- ; 
alterably ; it was determined, therefore, 
to let him pursue fortune, but previously 
take measures to prevent the pursuit being 
fatal. 

** Accordingly, every night this gentle- 
man was a constant atlcnder at the hazard 
tables; he iiiulerslood neither the arts of 
sharpers nor even the allowed strokes of 
a connoisseur, yet still he played. The 
consequence is obvious : he lost bis estate, ; 
bis equipage, his wife’s jewels, and every 
other moveable that cotilil be parted with, \ 
except a repeating watch. His agony j 
upon this occasion was inexpressible ; he | 
was even mean enough to ask a gentleman, 
wlio sat near, to lend him a few pieces, in ^ 
order to turn his fortune ; but this prudent j 
gamester, who plainly saw there were no 
expectations of being repaid, rcfuscd*to 
lend a farthing, alleging a former resolution 
against lending. Hedges was at last furious 
with the continuance of ill-success, and 
pulling out his watch, asked if any person 
m company would set him ^sixty guineas 
upon it: the company were silen 4 ; he 
then demanded fifty ; still . no answer 
ht; sunk to forty, thirty, twenty ; finding 
the company still without answering, he 
cried out, * By G->d it sNhll never go for 


less,* and dashed it against t]ie floor, at the 
same time attcmptiiig to dash out his 
brains against, the marble chimney-piece. 

“This last act of despei*ation imme- 
diately excited the attention t>f the whole 
company ; they instantly gathered round, 
and prevented the effects of his passion ; 
and after he again became cool, he was 
, permitted to return home, with sullen dis- 
I content, to his wife. Upon his entering 
: her apartment, she received him with her 
i usual tenderness and satisfaction ; while 
I he answered her caresses with contempt 
and severity ; his disposition being quite 
altered with his misfortunes. ‘But, rny 
dear Jemmy,* says his wife, ‘j)erhaps you 
don’t know the news I have to tell : my 
mamma’s old uncle is dead ; the messenger 
is now in the house, and you know his 
estate is settled upon you.’ This account 
seemed only to increase his agony, and 
looking angrily at her, he cried, ‘There 
you lie, my dear, his estate is not .settled 
upon me.’ — ‘I beg your pardon,’ says she, 
‘I really thought it was ; at least you have 
alw'ays told me so.’ ‘No,’ returned he, 
i ‘as sure as you anrl I are to be miserable 
here, and our children beggars hereafter, 

1 I have sold the reversion of it this day, 
and have lost every farthing I got for it at 
the hazard table.’ ‘What, all!’ replied 
the lady. ‘Yes, every farthing,’ returned 
he, ‘and I owe a thousand pounds more 
than I have to pay.’ Thus speaking, he 
look a few frantic steps across the room. 
When the lady had a little enjoyed his 
perplexity : ‘No, my dear,’ cried she, ‘you 
have lost but a trifle, and you owe nothing ; 
our brother and I have ta|cen care to pre- 
vent the cflTecls of your rashness, and are 
actually the persons who have won your 
fortune: we employed proper persons for 
this purpose, who brought^eir winnings 
to me; your money, your equipage, are 
in my posses.sion, and here I return them 
to you, from whom they were unjustly 
taken. I only ask permission to keep my 
jewels, and to keep you, my greatest jewel, 
from such dangers for the future.’ Her 
prudence had the proper effect ; he ever 
after retained a sense of his fornftr follies, 
and never played for the smallest sums, 
even for amusement. 

“Nbt less than three persons in one day 
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fell a saerificp at Bath to this destructive I cannot tell, but of this I am certain, he 
passion, 'fwo gentlemen fought a duel, | might have possessed a ministerial estate, 
111 which one was killed, and the other ! and that won from men famed for their 
desperately wounded; and a youth of great I sense, literature, and patriotism, 
expectation and excellent disposition, at | “If, after this description, your lordship 
the same time ended his own life by a ! is yet resolved to hazard your fortune at 
pistol. If there be any state that deserves | gaming, I beg you would advert to tlie 
pity, it niust be that of a gamester ; but = situation of an olci and luckless gamester, 
the state of a dying gamester is of all ; Perhaps there is not in nature a more de- 
situnlions the most de])lorablc. - | plorable being; his character is too well 

“ There is anotlier argument which your • marked, he is too well known to be trusted, 
lordshij), I fancy, will not entirely despise : • A man that has been often a bankrupt, 
beauty, iny lord, I own is at best but a . and renewed trade upon low compositions, 
trifle, but such as it is, T fancy few would may as well expect extensive credit as such 
willingly part wifh what little they have. ..a man. His reputation is lilastcd: his 
A man with a lieaUlifuI complexion, how ‘ constitution worn, by the extravagance 
great a pliilosoplier soever he be, would and ill hours of his profession ; he is now 
not willingly exchange it fora sallow hectic ; incapalfle of alluring liis dupes, and, like 
])hyz, pale eyes, and a sharp wrinkled ! a superannuated .savage of the forest, he is 
visiige. 1 entreat you only to examine ; .starved far want of vigour to hunt after 
the faces of all the notcil gamblers round prey. 

one of our public tables; have you ever j “Thus gaming is the source of poverty, 
seen anythingmorehaggard, jiinclied, and j and still worse, the parent of infamy and 
miserable? And it is but natural that it * vice. It is an inlet to debauchery, for tlic 
should be so. The succession of passions ' money thus acquired is Imt little valued, 
flush the cheek wdth red, and all such , Every gamester is a rake, and his morals 
flushings are ever succeeded by consequent | worse than liis mystery. It is his interest 
]>aleness ; so that a gamester contracts the ! to be exemi)lary in every scene of do- 
sickly Irue of a atudent, while he is only i bauchery ; his prey is to be courted with 
acquiring the stupidity of a fool. | every guilty pleasure; but these are to l>e 

“Your good sense, my lord, I have | changed, repeated, and embellished, in 
often lia<l an occasion of knowing, yet how order to employ his imagination, while liis 
miserable is it to be in a set of comjiany | reason is kept asleep ; a young mind is 
w'liei’e the most sensible is ever the least j apt to shrink at the prosjiect of ruin ; car e 
skilful ; your fiiotman, with a little in- j must be taken to liardcn his courage, and 
struct ion, would, I dare vevture to afTirm, 1 make him keep his rank ; he must be 
make a bettcrand more successful gamester ! either found a libertine, or he must be 
than you. Want of passions, and low ' made one. And when a man has parted 
cunning, are t|ie two great arts; and it is • with his money like a fool, he generally 
peculiar to this science alone, that they sends his conscience after it like a villain, 
who liave the greatest passion for it, are ; and the nearer he is to the brink of de- 
of all others the ino.st unfit to practise it. I struction, the fonder does he grow of ruin. 

“Of all llK'men I ever knew, Spedding j “Your friend and mine, my lord, had 
was the greatest blockhead, and yet the b&en thus driven to the last reserve, for he 
best gamester ; he saw almost intuitively ; found it impossible to disentangle his 
the advantage on either side, and ever | affairs, and look the w'orld in the face ; 
took it ; he could calculate the odds in a \ impatience at length threw him into the 
moment, and decide upon the merits of a f abyss he feared, and life became a burthen, 
cock or a horse, better than any man in | because he (eared to die. But I own that 
England ; in short, he was such an adept | play* is not always attended with such 
in gaming, that he brought it up to a pitch • tragical circumstances : some have had 
of sublimity it had never attained before; courage to survive their losses, and go j;»n 
yet, with all this, Spedding could not write content with beggary ; and sure those 
nis own name. What he die<> ^orth I misfortunes whfich arc of our own pro- 
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duclion, are of all others most pungent. 
To see such a poor dislTanded being an 
unwelcome guest at every table, and often 
Happed off like a fly, is affecting ; in this 
case Llie closest alliance is forgotten, and 
contempt is too strong for the ties of blood 
to unbind. • 

“ Hut, however fatal this passion may be 
in its consetiuence, none allures so much 
in ihc beginning ; the person once listed I 
as a gamester, if not soon reclaimed, ■ 
pursues it through his whole life; no loss | 
can retard, no danger awaken him to , 
common sense; nothing can terminate his • 
career but want of money to play, or of ; 
honour to be trusted. | 

“Among the nuni])er of my acquaint- ! 
ance, 1 knew but of two who succeeded . 
by gaming; the one a phlegmatic heavy • 
man, who would have made a fortune in 
whatever way of life he happened to be j 
placed ; the other who had lost a fine | 
estate in his youth by play, and retrieved a ' 
greater at the age of .sixty-five, when ht*' 
might be justly saitl to be ])ast the powder of 
enjoying it. One or two successful game- j 
sters are thus set up in an age to allure 
the young beginner; we all regard such as 
the highest prize in a lottery, unmindful 
of the numerous losses that go to the , 
accumulation of such infrequent success, i 
“ Yet 1 would not be so morose as to i 
refuse your youth all kinds of play; the ! 
innocent amusements of a family must 
often be indulged, and cards allowed to . 
supply the intervals of more real pleasure; j 
but the sum played for in such cases should j 
always be a trifle; something to call up 
attention, but not engage the pa.ssions. | 
The usual excuse for laying large sums is, ; 
to make the players attend to their game ; 
but, in fact, he that plays only for shillings 
will mind his cards equally well with him 
that bets guineas ; for the mind habituated 
to stake large sums, will consider them as 
trifles at last; and if one shitfmg could 
not exclude indifference at first, neither 
will an hundred in the end. 


I over-matched and cheated. Either at 
‘ White’s, Newmarket,* the Tennis Court, 
the Cock Pit,, or the iJilliard Table, he 
will find numbers who have no other re- 
source but their acquisitions there ; and if 
such men live like gentlemen, he may 
readily conclude it must be on the spoils 
of his fortune, or the fortunes of ill-judging 
men like himself. Was he to attend but 
a moment to their manner of belting at 
those jdaces, he would readily find the 
gamester seldom projiosing bets but with 
the advantage in his own favour. A man 
of lionour continues to lay on the side on 
which he first won; but gamesters shift, 
change, lie upon the lurch, and lake every 
advantage, either of our ignorance or 
neglect. 

“In short, my lord, if a man de.signs to 
lay out his fortune in quest of pleasure, the 
gaming table is, of all other jdacc.s, that 
w’here he can have least for his money. 
The company are superficial, extravagant, 
and unenterlaining ; the conver.sation flat, 
debauched, and alisurd ; the hour un- 
natural ami fatiguing; the anxiety of losing 
is greater than the j^leasmc of w'inning; 
friendship must be banished from that 
society the members of which arc intent 
only on ruining each other; every other 
inijirovcment, either in knowledge or vir- 
tue, can .scarce find room in that breast 
which is possessed by the spirit of j)Iay ; 
the spirits become vapid, the constitution 
is enfeebled, the complexion grows pale, 
till, in the egd, the mind, body, friends, 
fortune, and even the hopes of futurity 
sink together ! Happy, if Nature tenui- 
nates the scene, and neither justice nor 
suicide are cal'ed in to accelerate hei 
lardy approach, lam, iny lord, &c.” 

Among other papers ip»;the custody of 
Mr. Na.sh, was the following angry letter 
addressed to him in this manner ; — 

“ Richard Nash, Esc/., 

, “ of Bath, 


“I have often asked mycelf, how it is I “SiRE,— I must desire your majesty to 
possible that he who is possessed df com- ! order the inclosed to be read to the great 
petence, can ever be induced to make it i Mr. Hoyle, if he be found in ally part of 
precarious by beginning play with the | your dominions. You will perceive that 
odds against him ; for wherever he goe.s i it is a panegyric on liis maaUttid virtues, 
to sport his money, he will find himself ^ and that he i.s thanked more particularly 
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for spending , his time so much to the 
emolument of the public, and for obliging 
the world with a book more read than 
the Bible, and which so eminently tends 
to promote Christian knowledge, sound 
norality, and the happiness of mankind.” 

(The inclosed we have omitted, as it 
contains a satire on gaining, and may 
jirobabiy give offence to our betters. ) 

“This author, however,” (continues the 
letter writer, ) “has not set forth half the 
merits of the piece under consideration, | 
nor is the great care which he has taken 
to prevent our reading any other book, 
instead of this, been sufficiently taken 
notice of : beware of counterfeits; these 
1 looks are not to be depended on unless 
signed by K. Hoyle, is a charitable ad- 
monition. As you liave so much jiower 1 
at Bath, and are absolute, I tltink you j 
should imitate other great monarchs, by ' 
rewarding those with honours who have : 
been serviceable in your state; and I lieg ! 
that a new order may be establisihed for | 
that piirjiose. J.et him who has* done ' 
nothing but game all his life, and has 
reduced tlie most families to ruin and | 
lieggary, be made a Marshal of the Black ! 
Ace; and those who are every day making 
liroaclytes to the tables, have the honour 
of knighthood conferred on them, and be ' 
distinguished by the style and title of j 
A f tights of the four Amwes. | 

“ 'i'he moment I came into Bath, my i 
ears w'cre saluted with llm new's of a ! 
gentleman’s being plundered at the ; 
gaming-table, and having lost his senses 
on the occasioiv The same day a duel i 
\vas fought between tw'o gentlemen game* j 
sters on the Downs, and in the evening ; 
another hanged himself at the Bear, but 1 
first wrote a fit>te which was found near ; 
him, importing that he had injured the 
liest of friends. These are the achieve- 
ments of* your Knights of the four Knaves. 
The Devil will pick the bones of all 
gamestersr, that’s certain. ... Ay ! and i 
of duellers too, but in the meantime let \ 
none think that duelling is a mark of 
courage ;*for I know it is not A person 
served under me in Flanders, who had 
fought fou?k.dxels, and depended so much 
on his skill, the strength of his eft-in, and 


the length of his sword, that he would 
take up a quarrel for anybody; yet in the 
field I never saw one beliave so like a 
poltroon. If a few of these gamesters 
, and duellers were gibbeted, it might per- 
I haps help to amend the rest. I liave 
I often thought that, the only w'ay, or at 
least the most efl*ectual way, to prevent 
duelling would be to hang both parties — 
the living and the dead — on the same 
tree, and if the winner and the loser w'cre 
! treated in the same maimer, it w'ould be 
better for the public, since the tucking up 

of a few R Is might be a W'arning to 

others, and save many a worthy family 
Irom destruction. 1 am yours, itc.” 

The author of this letter appears to 
have been very angry, and not w'ithout 
reason ; for if I am rightly informed, his 
only son >vas ruinetl at Bath, and by 
sharpers. But why is Mr. Nash to be 
blamctl for this? It must be acknow- 
‘ledged, that lie always took pains to jne- 
vent the ruin of the youth of both .sexes, 
and had so guarded again.st duelling, that 
lie would not permit a sw'ord to be worn 
in Bath. 

As tlie heart of a man is better known 
by his ]nivatc than his public actions, let 
us take a view of Nash in domestic life ; 
among his servants and dependants, 
where no gloss was required to colour his 
sentiments and disposition, nor any mask 
iieces.sary to conceal his foibles. Here 
we shall find Iiini the same open-hearted, 
generous, good-natured man we have al- 
ready described ; one w1k» was ever fond 
of promoting the interests of his friends, 
liis servants, and depeiulants, and making 
them hapj>y. In his own house no man 
perhaps was more regular, cheerful, and 
beneficent than Nash. His table was 
always free to those who sought his friend- 
ship, or wanted a dinner; and after grace 
was said, ht usually accosted the conqiany 
in the following extraordinary manner, lo 
take off all restraint and ceremony : 
“ Come, gentlemen, cat and welcome ; 
spare,* and the Devil choke you.” I 
mention this circumstance for no other 
reason but because it is well known, an4 
is consistent with the singularity of his 
character and be1\aviour. 
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As Mr. Nash*s thoughts were entirely 
employed in the afTairs of^is government, 
he was seldom at home but at the time 
of eating or of rest. His table was well 
served, but his entertainment consisted 
j>rinci]>ally of plain dishes. Boiled chicken 
and roast mutton were his favourite meats, 
and Ik; was so fond of the small sort of 
])otaloes, that he called them English 
pine-apples, and generally ate them as 
others do fruit, after dinner. In drink- 
ing he was altogether as regular and 
abstemious. Both in this and in eating, 
he seemed to consult Nature, and obey 
only her dictates. Good small beer, 
with or without a glass of wine in it, and 
sometimes wine ami writer, was his drink 
at meals, and after dinner he generally 
ilrank one glass of wine, lie seemed 
fond of hot su].)pers, usually supped about 
nine or ton o’clock, upon roast breast of 
mutton and his ])otatoes, and soon after 
suiJjier went to bed ; which induced Dr. 
(.'lieyne to tell him jestingly, that he be-, 
haved like other brutes, and lay down as 
soon as ho had filled his belly. “ Very 
true,” replied Nash, “atul this prescrip- 
tion I had from mv neigliliour’s cow, who 
is a better physician than yon, and a 
superior judge of plants, notwilhslanding 
you have written so learnedly on the 
vegetable diet.” 

Nash generally arose early in the morn- 
ing, being seldom in lied after live ; and 
to avoid disturbing the family and dc- I 
priving liis servants of tlnur rest, he had I 
the fire laitl after he was in bed, and in 




tbe lighted It hfa o ffi lt ind 

chosen books. After reading eotte 
he usually weAt to the pump-room aiid ' 
drank the waters ; then took a walk on 
the parade, and went to the coffee-house 
to breakfast ; after which, till two o’clock 
(his usual time of dinner) his hours were 
spent in arliit rating differences amongst 
his neighbours, or the coinjiany resorting 
to the wells ; in directing the diversions 
of the day, visiting the new comers, or 
receiving frieiuls at his own house ; of 
which there was a great concourse till 
within .six or eight years before his death. 

His generosity and charity in private 
life, though not so conspicuous, was as 
great as that in public, and indeed far 
more considerable than his little income 
wouhl admit of. He could not stifle the 
natural impulse which he had to do good, 
but fre<|uenlly borrowed money to relieve 
the distressed ; and M'hen he knew not 
conveniently where t(> borrow, he has been 
often observetl to shed tears, as he passed 
through the wretched su]>j)licants who 
attended his gate. 

I'his sensibility, this power of feeling 
the misfortunes of the miseiaV)lc, and his 
address and earnestness in relieving their 
wants, exalts the character of Mr. Nash, 
and draws .an impenetrable veil over his 
foibles. His singularities are forgotten 
when we beholil his virtues, and he who 
laughed at the whimsical character and 
behaviour of thi.s Monarch of Bath, now 
laments that Tic is no more. 


END OF THE LIFE OF RICHARD NASH. 
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7 'o i / u ' Rev. Henry Goldsmith. 

DeMx Sir,- - T am scnsil>lo lliat llie friciulship between ns can ac(juire no new force 
fruin the ceremonies of a Dedication; and perhaps it demands an t*^cnse lliiis to 
prefix your name to my atlempls, which you decline {giving with your own. lJul as a 
part of this i’oem was formerly written to you from Switi’crland, the whole can now', 
willi propiiely, be only inscribed to you. *11 will also throw a light uiwjii many parts 
o)' it w hen the reader uiiderst.'inds that it is addressed to a man w'ho, despising fame 
;md fortune, has retired early to happiness and obscurity, with an income of forty 
]«»uiuls a year. 

1 now perceive, my dear brother, tlie wistloin of your Innnble choice. Von have 
entered upon a sacred ofiicc, where the harvc.^l is great and the labourers are but few'j 
wliilc you have left the field of ambition, w'hcre the lal)ou»*crs are many, and the 
harvest not worth carrying aw.ay. But of all kinds of ambition, what from the 
refinement of the limes, from different sy.^tems of criticism, and from the di\ isions of 
parly, that which pursues poetical fame is llic wildest. 

Poetry makes a principal amusement among nnjxdished nations ; but in a country 
verging to the extremes of refinement Painting and Music come in hn- a share. As 
ihesc offer the feeble mind a less laboritnis ontcrtainmei^, they at first rival Ihietiy, 
and at length sii])plant her; they engross all that favour once shown to her, and 
though but younger sisters, seize upon the elder’s birthright. 

\’et, how'ever this art may be neglected by the ])owx*rful, it is still tin great danger 
from the mistaken efforts of the learned to im]>rove it. What criticisms have we 
not heartl of late in favour of blank verse and Pindaric odes, chorusses, aiia])ests, and 
iambics, alliterative care and happy negligence! Plvery absurdity has now a 
champion to defend it : and as he is generally much in the w'rong, sJ^hc ha.s alwa}‘s 
much to say; for error is ever talkative. 

But there is an enemy to this art still more dangerous, — T mean parly. I’arty 
entirely distorts the judgment^ and destroys the taste. When the mind .is once 
infected with this disease, it can only find pleasure in w'hat contributes to increase the 
distemper. Like the tiger, that seldom desists front pursuing man after liaving once 
I’lreyed ujwn human flesh, ll^ reader who has once gratified his appetite w'ilh calumny, 
makes ever after the most agreeablh feast upon murdered reputation. Such readers 
genemlly admire some halfiw’ittcd thing;, "who wants to be thought a lif)ld man, 
ffaving lost the character of a wdse one. Him they dignify with the name of poet : 
his taw'dry lampoons arg called satires; his turbulence is said to bu4i*iiiu,"iiiii1*flis 
phrenzy fire. * 
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What reception a poem may find, which has neither abuse, party, nor blank verse 
to support il, 1 cannot tell, nor am I solicitous to know. ‘My aims are right. With- 
out espousing the cause of any party, I have attempted to moderate the rage of all. 
I have endeavoured to show that there may be equal happiness in states that are 
di (Terentiy governed from our own; that every state has a particular principle of 
happiness, and that this principle in each may be carried to a mischievous excess. 
There are few can judge better than yourself how far these ppsitious are illustrated in 
this Poem. 1 am, 

Dear Sir, your most affectionate* Brotlicr, 

OLlVliK CiuLL’SMITIl. 


Kkmote, unfriended, melancholy, slow, 

Or by the lazy Schehl or wandering Po ; 

( )r onward, wliere the rude Carinlhian boor 
Against the houseless stranger shuts the door ; 

Or where Campania’s plain forsaken lies, 

A weary waste expanding to the skies; 

Where’er I roam, whatever realms to see, 

My heart unlravell’d fondly turns to thee; 

Still to my brother turns, with ceaseless pain. 

And drags at each remove a lengthening chain. 

Ktcrnal ble.ssings crown my earliest friend, 

And round his tl welling guardian saints atU'nd : 
Blest be that spot where cheerful guests retire 
'fo pause from toil, and trim their evening lire : 
Blest that abode where want and pain repair, 

And every stranger finds a ready chair : 

Blest be tliose feasts, with simple identy crown'd, 
Where all the ruddy family around 
Laugh at the jests or pranks that never fail, 

( )r sigh with pity at some mournful tale ; 

( press the bashful stmngcr to his food, 

And learn the luxury of doing good. 

But me, not destin’d such delights to share, 

' My prime of life in wandering spent and care ; 
Impell’d, with steps unceasing, to pursue 
Some fleeting good, that mocks me with tlie view ; 
That, like the circle bounding earth and skies, 
Allures from far, yet, as I foll'ow, flies ; 

My fortune leads to traverse realms alone, 

. And find no spot of all the world ray own. 

IC’en now, where Alpine solitudes ascend, 

I sit me down a pensive hour to spend ; 

And plac’d on high above the storm’s career. 

Look dowi>ward where an hundred realms aiq)car; 
Lakes, forests, cities, plains extending wide. 

The pomp of kings the shepherd’s humbler pride. 

When thus Creation’s charms around combine, 
Amidst the store should thankless pride rejiiiie? 
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Say, should the philosophic mind disdain 

That gooi* which makes each humbler bosom vain ? 

Let school-taught pride dissemble all it can, 

These little things are great to little man ;• 

And wiser he, whose sympathetic mind 
Exults in all the good of all mankind. 

Ye glittering towns, with wealth and splendour crown’d ; 
Ye tielcls, where summer spreads profusion round ; 

Ye lakes, whose vessels catch the busy gale ; 

Ye bending swains, that dress the flowery vale ; 

For me your tributary stores combine: 

Creation’s heir, the world, the w^orhl is mine. 

As some lone miser, visiting his store, 
llcnds at his treasure, counts, recounts it o’er ; 

Hoards after hoanls his rising raptures till, 

Yet still he sighs, for hoards are wanting still : 

'riuis to my lueast alternate passions rise, 

I’leasM n'illi each good that ilc.aven to man siipjdics : 
Yet oft a sigh jirevails, and sorrows fall, 

'I'o see the hoard of hum.an bliss so small ; 

And oft 1 wish amidst the scene to fnid 
Some spot to real happiness c<jnsign’il. 

Where my worn soul, each wamlering hope at rest, 

]\Iay gather bliss to sec n^y fcllt)ws blest. 

llut where to find that happiest spot below 
Who can direct, when all pretem! to know? 

'riie shiidd’ring tenant of the frigid zone 
Foldly proclaims that happiest spot Kis own ; 

Kxtf.ds tile treasures of his stormy seas. 

And his long nights of revelry and ease : 

'riie naked negro, panting at the line, 
llonsts of his golden sands and palmy wine, 

Jlasks in the glare, or stems the tepid wave, 

And thanks his gods for all the good they gave. 

Such is the patriot’s boast where’er we roam ; 

His first, best country ever is at home. 

And yet, jierhaps, if countries we compare. 

And estimate the blessings which they share. 

Though patriots flatter, still shall wisdom find 
All equal portion dealt to all mankind ; 

As different good, by art or nature given, 

I'o different nations makes their blessing even. 

Nature, a mother kind alike to all, 

Still grants her bliss «t laboni^s earnest call : 

With food as w'cll the peasant is supply’d 
On Idra’s clifi^ as Arno’s shelvy side ; 

And though the rocky-crested summits frown. 

These rocks by custom turn to be^l^? of down. 

From art njore various are the blessings sent ; 

Wealth, commerce, honour, liberty, content. 

Yet these each other’s ppwer so strong contest, 

That either seems destructive of Ae rest. 

Where wealth and freedom reign* contentment fail 
And honour sinks where commorc» long prevails. 
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Hence every state, to one lov’d blessing prone, 
Conforms and models life to that alone. « 
l!)ach to the fav’rite happiness attends, 

And spurns the plan that aims at other ends : 

Till carried to excess in each domain, 

I'liis fav’rite good begets peculiar pain. 

But let us try these truths with closer eyes, 

And trace them through the prospect as it lies : 

Here for a while my proper cares resign’d, 

Here let me sit in sorrow for mankind ; 

Like yon neglectecf shrub at random cast. 

That shades the steep, and sighs at every blast. 

Kar to the right, where Apcnninc ascends, 

Bright as I he summer, Italy extends : 

Its uplands sloping dock the mounlain’s side, 

Woods over W(iods in gay theatric pride; 

While oft some temple’s mouid’ring tops between 
With venerable grandeur mark the scene. 

Could Nature’s bounty satisfy the breast. 

The sons of Italy were surely blest. 

W’iiatever fruits in different climes were found, 

That proudly rise, or humbly court the groiiml ; 
Whatever blooms in torrid tracts a])pear, 

Whose bright succession d/?cks the varied year ; 
Whatever sweets salute the nortliern sky 
With vernal lives, that blossom but to die ; 

These, here disporting, own the kindred soil, 

Nor a.sk luxuriance from the planter’s toil ; 

While sea-born gales their gelid wings expand 
To winnow fragrance round the smiling land. 

But small the bliss that sense alone bestows, 

And sensual bliss i.s all the nation knows. 

In florid beauty groves and fields appear ; 

Man seems the only growth that dwindles here. 
Contrasted faults through all his manners reign : 
'rhougb poor, luxurious; though submissive, vain , 
Though grave, yet trifling ; zealous, yet untrue ; 

And e’en in penance planning sins anew. 

All evils here contaminate the mind 
•That opulence departed leaves behind ; 

For wealth was theirs, not far removed the date 
When commerce proudly flourish’d through llic stale : 
At her command the palace learnt to rise, 

' Again the long-fall’n column s«..ught the skies. 

The canvas glow’d, beyond e’en nature warm. 

The pregnant quarry teem’d with hun^^n form, 

Till, more unsteady than the southern gale, 
Commerce on other shores display’d her sail ; 

While nought remain’d of all that riches ^ave, 

But towns unmann’d, and lords \v4t^bout a slave : 

And late the nation found with fruitless skill 
Its former strength^was but plethoric ill. 

Yet still the loss'of wealth is here supplied 
By arts, the spleiglid wrecks of former prides 
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P'rora these the feeble heart And long-fall’n mind 
An easy compensation seem to find. 

Here may be seen, in bloodless pomp array’d. 

The paste-board triumph and the cavalcade, 
Processions form’d for piety and love, 

A mistress or a saint in every grove. 

liy sports like these are all their cares beguil’d ; 

'f he sports of children satisfy the child. 

ICach nobler aim, represt by long control. 

Now sinks at last, or feebly mans the soul ; 

While low delights succeeding fast, behind, 

In happier meanness occupy the mind : 

As in those domes where Csesars once bore sway. 
Defac’d by time and totPring in decay, 

'Pliere in the ruin, heedless of the dead. 

The shelter-seeking peasant builds his shed ; 

And, woiulering man could want the larger pile, 
Pxults, and owns his cottage with a smile. 

My soul, turn from them, turn we to survey 
Where rougher climes a nobler race display ; 

Where the bleak Swiss their stormy mansion tread, 
And force a churlish soil for scanty bread. 

No product here the barren hills afford, 

Ihit man and steel, the soldier and his sword : 

No verbal blooms their torpid rocks array, 

Hut winter lingering chills the lap of May ; 

No zephyr fondly sues the mountain’s breast. 

But meteors glare, and stormy glooms invest. 

Yet, still, e’en here content can spread a chann, 
Redress the clime, and all its rage disarm. 

Though poor the peasant’s hut, his feasts tho’ small, 
1 le sees his little lot the lot of all ; 

.Sees no contiguous palace rear its head 
'I'o shame the meanness of his humble .shed ; 

No costly lord the sumptuoua banquet deal 
To make him loath his vegetable meal ; 

But calm, and bred in ignorance and toll, 

P'ach wish contracting fits him to the soil. 

Cheerful at mom he wakes from short repose, 
Breathes the keen air, and carols as he goes ; 

With patient angle trolls the finny deep ; 

Or drives his vent’rous plough-share to the steep ; 

Or seeks the den where snow-tracks mark the way, 
And drags the struggling savage into day. 

At night returning, every labour sped, 

He sits him cV)wn the monarch of a shed ; 

Smiles by his cheerful fire, And round surveys 
His children’s looks, that brighten, at the blaze ; 
While his Jov’d partner, boastful of her hoard, 
Displays her cleatily platter on the board : 

And haply too some pi]|grim, thither led. 

With many a tale re^ys the nightly bed. 

Thus every good his native wilds impart 
Impriitls the patriot passion on^ie heart ; 
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And e’en those ills that round hk mansion rise 
'Enhance the bliss his scanty fund supplies*. 

Dear is that shed to which his soul conforms, 

And dearthat hill which lifts him to the storms ; 
And as a child, when scaring sounds molest, 

Clings close and closer to the mother’s breast. 

So the loud torrent and the whirlwind’s roar 
But bind him to his native mountains more. ' 

Such are the charms to barren states assign’d ; 
Their wants but fe^ir, their wishes all confin’d. 

Yet let them only share the praises due : 

If few their wants, their pleasures are but few ; 

F or every want that stimulates the breast 
Becomes a source of pleasure when redrest ; 

Whence bom such lands each pleasing science flics 
That first excites desire, and then supplies ; 
Unknown to them, when sensual ])leasurcs cloy, 

To fill the languid pau.se with finer joy ; 

Unknown those powers that raise the soul to flaim-, 
Catch every nerve, and vibrate through the frame. 
Their level life is but a smouldering fire, 

Unc^uench’d by want, uiifauu’d by strong desire ; 
Unht for raptures, or, if raptures cheer 
On some high festival of once a year, 

In wild excess the vulgar breast takes fire, 

Till, buried in debauch, the bliss exjure. 

But not their joys alone thus coarsely llow : 

Their morals, like their pleasures, are but low ; 

For, as refinement stops, from sire to son 
Unaltor’d, unimprov’d the manners run. 

And love’s and friendship’s finely pointed dart 
Fall blunted from each indurated heart. 

Some sterner virtues o’er the mountain’s breast 
May sit, like falcons cowering on the nest ; 

But all the gentler morals, such as play 

Thro’ life’s more cultur’d walks, and charm the way. 

These, far dispers’d, on timorous pinions fly, 

To sport and flutter in a kinder sky. 

To kinder skies, where genller manners reign, 

V turn ; and France displays her bright domain. 

Gay, sprightly land of mirth and social ease. 

Pleas’d with thyself, whom all the world can please, 
^How often have I led thy sportive choir. 

With tuneless pipe, beside the iliurniuring Loire? 
Where shading elms along the margin grew, 

And freshen’d from the wave the zephyr flew ; 

And haply, though my harsh touch, falt’ring still. 
But mock’d all tupe, and manr’d the dancer’s skill, 

Y et would the village praise my wondrou^ power, 
And dance, foigetful of the noon-Vde hour. 

Alike all ages. Dames of apeient days 

Have led their children through the mirthful maze. 

And the ray grandsire, skill’d in gestic lore. 

Has frisked beneath the burthen of threescore. 
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So blest a life these thoughtless realms display ; 
Thus idly busy rolls their world away ; • 

Theirs are those arts that mind to mind endear. 

For honour forms the social temper here. * 

Honour, that praise which real merit gains, 

Or e*en imaginary worth obtains, 

Here passes current : paid from hand to hand. 

It shifts in splendid traffic round the land ; 

From courts to camps, to cottages, it strays. 

And all are taught an avarice of praise. 

They please, are pleas’d ; they give to get esteem ; 

Till, seeming blest, they grow to what they seem. 

Ilut while this softer art their bliss supplies, 

It gives their follies also room to rise ; 

For praise tf)o dearly lov’d, or warmly sought, 
Kiifecbles all internal strength of thought. 

And the W’ea.k soul, within itself unblest, 

I .eans for all pleasure on another’s breast. 

Hence ostentation here, with tawdry art, 

Pants for the vulgar ])raisc which fools imj^art ; 

Here vanity assumes her pert grimace. 

And trims her robes of frieze with copper lace ; 

Here beggar pride defrauds her daily cheer, 

To boast one splendid banquet once a year ; 

The mind still turns where shifting fashion draws. 

Nor weighs the solid worth of self-applause. 

To men of other minds my fancy dies. 

Embosom’d in the deep where Holland lies. 

Methinks her patient sons before me stand, 

Where the broad ocean leans against the land, 

And, sedulous to stop the coming tide, 

IJft the tall rampire’s artificial pride. 

Onward methinks, and diligently slow, 

The firm connected bulwark seems to grow ; 

Spreads its long arms amidst the watery roar, 

Scoops out an empire, and usurps the shore. 

W’hile the pent ocean, rising o’er the piTe, 

Sees an amphibious world beneath him smile : 

The slow canal, the yellow-blossom’d vale, 

The willow-tufted bank, the gliding sail, 

The crowded mart, the cultivated plain, — 

A new creation rescued from his reign. 

Thus while around the wavc-subjeclcd soil 
Im))els the native to^epcated toil, 

Industrious habits in each bosom reign, 

And industry^begets a love of gain. 

rience all the good from opulence that springs. 

With all those ills superfluous treaj^ure brings. 

Are here cjisplav’d. Their much-lov’d wemth imparts 
Convenience, pfer^y, e]^;ance, and arts ; 

But view them closer, qjaft and fraud appear ; 

E’en liberty itself is loiter’d herj. 

At gold’s superior charms all freedom flies ; 

The nofdy sdl it, and the rich man buys ; 
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A land of tyrants, and- a den of slaves. 

Here wretches se^ dishonourable graves. 

And calmly bent, to servitude conform, 

Dyll as their lakes that slumber in the storm. 

Heavens ! how unlike their Belgic sires of old ! 
Rough, poor, content, ungovernably bold ; 

War in each breast, and freedom on each brow : 
How Quich unlike the sons of Britain now ! 

Fir’dat the sound, my genius spreads her wing, 
And flies where Britain courts the western spring ; 
Where lawns extend that scorn Arcadian pride. 

And brighter streams than fam’d Hydaspes glide. 
There all around the gentlest breezes stray ; 

There gentle music melts on every spray ; 

Creation’s mildest charms are there combin’d. 
Extremes are only in the master’s mind ! 

Stern o’er each bosom Reason holds her state. 

With daring aims irregularly great ; 

I’ride in their port, defiance in their eye, 

I see the lords of human kind pass by ; 

Intent on high designs, a thoughtful band. 

By forms unfashiou’d fresh from Nature’s hand. 
Fierce in their native hardiness of soul, 

True to imagin’d right, aliove control. 

While e’en the peasant boasts these rights to scan, 
And learns to venerate himself as man. 

'I'hine, Freedom, thine the blessings pictur’d here ; 
Thine are those charms that dazzle and endear : 

Too blest indeed, were such without alloy I 
But foster’d e’en by Freedom ills annoy: 

That independence Britons prize too high 
Keeps man from man, and breaks the social tic ; 

The self-dependent lordlings stand alone. 

All claims that bind and sweeten life unknown. 

Here, by the bonds of nature feebly held, 

Minds combat minds, repelling and repell’d; 
Ferments arise, imprisoned factions roar, 

Keprest ambition struggles round her shore. 

Till, over-wrought, the general system feels, 

Its motions stop, or phrenzy fire the wheels. 

Nor this the worst. As nature’s ties decay, 

As duty, love, and honour fail to sway, 
fictitious bonds, the bonds of wealth and law, 

Still gather strength;* and force unwilling awe. 

Hence all oliedience bows to these alone. 

And talent sinks, and merit weeps imk^jiown : 

Till time may come, when, stript of all her charms. 
The land of scholars and the nurse of arms, 

Where noble stems transmit the patriot fl^me, 

Where kings have toil’d and poetr wrote for fame. 
One sink of level avarice shall lie, 

And scholars, soldiers, kings, unhonour’d die. 

Yet think not, thus when Freeciom’s ills I state, 

1 mean to flatter kih^s, or court the great : ^ 
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Ye powers of truth, that bid my soul aspire, 

Far fron^ my bosom drive the low desire. 

And thou, fair Freedom, taught alike to feel 
The rabble’s rage and tyrant’s angry steel ; 

Thou transitory flower, alike undone 
By proud contempt or favour’s fostering sun ; 

Still may thy blooms die changeful clime endure ! 

I onl/ would repress them to secure : 

For just experience tells, in every soil. 

That those who think must govern those that toil ; 
And all that Freedom’s highest aims can reach, 

Is but to lay proportion’d loads on each. 

Hence, should one order disproportioned grow. 

Its double weight must ruin all below. 

O then how blin«l to all that truth requires, 

Who think it freedom when a part aspires ! 

Calm IS my soul, nor apt to rise in arms, 

Kxcept when fast approaching danger warms ; 

But when contending chiefs blockade the throne, 
Contracting regal tjower to stretch their own, 

When I lieholcl a factious band agree 
To call it freedom when themselves are free. 

Each wanton judge new penal statutes draw, 

Laws grind the poor, and rich men rule the law. 

The wealth of climes wSere savage nations roam 
Pillaged from slaves to purchase slaves at home, 

Fear, pity, justice, indignation start. 

Tear off reserve, and bare my swelling heart ; 

Till half a patriot, half a coward grown, 

I fly from petty tyrants to the throne. 

Yes, brother, curse with me that baleful hour 
When first ambition struck at regal power ; 

And thus polluting honour in its source, 

Gave wealth to sway the mind with double force. 
Have we not seen, round Britain’s peopled shore, 

Her useful sons exchanged for useless ore ? 

Seen all her triumphs but destruction haste, 

Like flaring tapers brightening as they waste? 

Seen opulence, her grandeur to maintain, 

Lead stem depopulation in her train, 

And over fields where scattered hamlets rose 
In barren solitary pomp repose ? 

Have we not seen at pleasure’s lordly call 
The smiling long-fr<jpuented village fall ? 

Beheld the duteous son, the sire decayed, 

The modest matron, and the blushing maid, 

Forced from^heir homes, a melancholy train, 

To traverse climes beyond the western main ; 

Where wild Oswego spreads her ^amps around. 

And Niagara stuns with thundering sound ? 

Even now, perflaps, as there some pilgrim strays 
Through tangled forests and through dangerous ways, 
Where beasts with man divided* empire claim, 

And t^e brown Indian marks murderous aiin^> 
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There, while above the giddy tempest flies, 

And all around distressful yells arise, « 

The pensive exile, bending with his woe, 

To stop too fearful, and too faint to go, 

Casts a long look where England’s glories shine, 
And bids his bosom sympathise with mine. 

Vain, very vain, my weary search to find 
That bliss which only centres in the mind : 

Why have I strayed from pleasure and repose, 

To seek a good each government bestows ? 

In every government, though terrors reign, 
Though tyrant kings or tyrant laws restrain, 

How small, of all that human hearts endure, 
That part which laws or kings can cause or cure 1 
Still to ourselves in every place consigned, 

Our own felicity we make or find : 

With secret course, which no hmd storms annoy. 
Glides the smooth current of domestic joy. 

The lifted axe, the agonizing wheel, 

Luke’s iron crown, and Damien’s bed of steel. 

To men remote from power but rarely known. 
Leave reason, faith, and conscience all our own. 


THE DESERTED VILLAGE. 

(1770.) 


7 o Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

Dear Sir,— I can have no expectations, in an address of this kind, either to 
add to your rejfutation, or to establish my own. You can gain nothing from my 
admiration, as I am ignorant of that art in which you are said to excel : and I may 
lose much by the severity of your judgment, as few have a juster taste in poetry than 
you. Setting interest therefore aside, to which I never paid much attention, I must 
be indulged at present in following my affections. The only dedication I ever made 
was to my brother, because I loved him better than most other men. He is since 
dead. Permit me to inscribe this Poem to you. 

How fUr you may be pleased with the versification and mere mechanical parts of 
this attempt, I do not pretend to, inquire; but I know you will object (and indeed 
several of our best and wisest friends concur in the opiniop) that the depopulation it 
deplores is no where to be seen, and the disorders^ it laments are only to be found in 
the poet’s ^own imagination. To this I can scarcely make any other answer than that 
I sincerely believe what I have writ^ ; that 1 have taken all possible pains, in my, 
cot^ry qcursions. for these four of five years past, to be certain of wW 1 sdlege. 
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and that all my views and inquiries have led me to believe those miseries real which 
1 here attempt to display. But this is not the place to enter into an inquiry, whether 
the country be depojnilating or not; the discussion would take up much room, and I 
should prove myself, at best, an indifferent politician, tb tire the reader with a long 
preface, when I want his unfatigued attention to a long poem. 

In regretting the depopulation of the country, I inveigh against the increase of our 
luxuries ; and here also I expect the shout of modem politicians against me. For 
twenty or thirty years past it has been the fashion to consider luxury as one of the 
greatest nation.al advantages, and all the wisdom of antiquity in that particular as 
erroneous. Still, however, I must remain a professed ancient on that head, and 
continue to think those luxuries prejudicial to states by which so many vices are 
introduced, and so many kingdoms have been undone. Indeed so much has been 
])oured out of late on the other side of the question, that merely for the sake of 
novelty and variety, one would sometimes wish to be in the right. I am, 

Dear Sir, your sincere Friend and aidcnt Admirer, 

Oliver Goldsmith. 


Sweet Auuttrn ! loveliest village of the plain ; 
Wliere health and plenty cheered the labouring swain, 
Where smiling spring its earliest visit paid. 

And parting summer’s lingering blooms delayed : 

Dear lovely bowers of innocence and ease. 

Seats of my youth, when every sport could please, 
flow often have I loitered o’er thy green. 

Where humble happiness endearetl each scene ! 

I Tow often have I pausctl on every charm, 

'I'he sheltered cot, the cultivated farm, 

The never-failing brook, the busy mill, 

The decent church that topt the neighbouring hill, 
The hawthorn hush, with seats beneath the shade, 

For talking age and whispering lovers made ! 

How often have I blest the coming day, 

W'hen toil remitting lent its turn to play. 

And all the village train, from labour free. 

Led up their sports beneath the spreading tree. 

While many a pastime circled in the shade. 

The young contending as the old surveyed ; 

And many a gambol frolicked o’er the ground. 

And sleights of art and feats of strength went round. 
And still, S& each repeated pleasure tired, 

Succeeding sports the mirthful b^nd inspired ; 

The damping pair that simply sought renown. 

By holding out,, to tire each other down ; 

The swain mistrustless of his smutted face. 

While secret lau|^hter*tittered round the place; 

The bashful virgin’s side-long looks of love, 
The#aatron’s glance that would^ose looks repi^Vt. 
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These were thy charms, sweet village ! sports like these. 
With sweet succession, taught even- toil to please : 
These round thy bowers their cheerful influence shed : 
These were* thy charms — but all these charms* are fled. 
Sweet smiling village, loveliest of the lawn, 

Tliy sports are fled, and all thy charms withdrawn ; 
Amidst thy bowers the tyrant’s hand is seen. 

And desolation saddens all Ihy green : 

( )ne only master grasps the whole domain. 

And half a tillage stints thy smiling plain. 

No more thy glassy brook reflects the day. 

But, choked with sedges, works its weedy way ; 

Along thy glades, a solitary guest, 

Tlie hollow'sounding bittern guards its nest ; 

Amidst thy desert walks the lapwing flies. 

And tires their echoes with unvaried cries ; 

Sunk are thy bowers in shapeless ruin all. 

And the long grass o’ertops the mouldering wall ; 

And, trembling, shrinking from the spoiler’s hand. 

Far, far away thy children leave the land. 

Ill fares the land, to hastening ills a prey. 

Where wealth accumulates, and men decay : 

Princes and lords may flourish, or may fade ; 

A breath can make them, as. a breath has made : 

But a bold peasantry, their country’s pride, 

When once destroyed, can never be supplied. 

A time there was, ere England’s griefs began. 

When every rood of ground maintained its man ; 

F or him light labour spread her wholesome store, 

Just gave what life required, but gave no more: 
i-Iis best companions, innocence and health ; 

And his best riches, ignorance of wealth. 

But times are altered ; trade’s unfeeling train 
Usurp the land and dispossess the swain ; 

Along tile lawn, where scattered hamlets rose, 

I Unwieldy wealth and cumbrous pomp repose 
And every w&iit to opulence allied. 

And every pang that folly pays to pride. 

I’hose gentle hours that plenty bade to bloom, 

Those calm desires that asked but little room. 

Those healthful sports that graced the peaceful scene, 
T.ived in each look, and brightened all the green ; 
'Diese, far d^arting, seek a kinder shore. 

And rural mirth and manners arp no more. 

Sweet Auburn I parent of the blissful hour. 

Thy glades forlorn confess the tyrant’s power. 

Here, as I take my solitary rounds ' 

Amidst thy tangling walks and ruiited jg^ounds. 

And, many a year elapsed, return to view ^ 

Where on<^ the cottage stood, the, hawthorn grew, 
Remembmnce wakes with all her llusy train. 

Swells at my breast, and turns the past to pain. 

In all my wanderings round this world of care, 

IS. aH my^grieia — a/id* God has giveti my shar^ — 
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I still had hopes, my latest hours to crown, 

Amidst these humble l^^ifers to lay me down 
To husband out life’s taper at the closer 
And keep the flame from w^asting by repose : 

1 still had hopei^ for pride attends us stilh 
Amidst, the swains to show my book -learned skill. 
Around my fire an evening group to draw. 

And tell of all I felt, and all 1 saw ; 

And, as a hare whom hounds and horns pursue 
Pants to the place from whence at first he flew, 

I still had hopes, my long vexations past. 

Here to return— and die at home at last 
O blest retirement, friend to life’s decline, 

Retreats from care, that never must be mine. 

How happy he wlio crowns in shades like these 
A youth of labour with an age of ease ; 

Whf.> quits a world where strong temptations try, 

And, since ’tis hard to combat learns to fly ! 

For liim no wretches, bom to work and weep. 

Explore the mine, or tempt the dangerous deep ; 

Nor surly porter stands in guilty state, 

To spurn imploring famine from the gate; 

But on he moves to meet his latter end, 

Angels around befriending Virtue’s friend ; 

Bends to the grave with unperceived decay, 

While resignation gently slopes the way; 

And, all his prospects brightening to the last. 

His heaven commences ere the world be past ! 

Sweet was the sound, when oft at evenmg’s close 
Up yonder hill the village murmur rose. 

There, as I past with careless steps and slow. 

The mingling notes came softened from below ; 

The swain responsive as the milk -maid sung. 

The sober herd that lowed to meet their young, 

The noisy geese that gabbled o’er the pool. 

The playful children just let loose from school, 

The watch-dog’s voice that bayed th<i whispering wind. 
And the loud laugh that spoke the vacant mind ; — 
I'hese all in sweet confusion sought the shade, 

And filled each pause the nightingale had made. 

But now the sounds of population fail. 

No cheerful murmurs fluctuate in the gale. 

No busy steps the grass-grown foot- way tread, 

For all the bloon\y flush of life is fled. 

All but yon widowed, solitary thing. 

That feebly bends beside the plashy spring : 

She, wrett/hed matron, forced in a^, for bread. 

To strip the brook wifh mantling cresses spreul. 

To pick her wintry faggot from'^e thorn, 

To seeK her nightly shM, and weep till mom ; 

She only left or all the hairmless train. 

The sad historian of ihe pensive plain. 

Near yonder copse, where once the garden smiled, 
An^ still where many a gar^^-flower grows wildk 
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There, where a few tom shrubs the place disclose, 

The, village preacher’s modest mansion rose.« 

A man he was to all the country dear, 

And passing rich with forty pounds a year ; 

Remote from towns he ran his godly race, * 

Nor e’er had changed, nor wished to change, his place;. 
Unpractised he to fawn, or seek for power. 

By doctrines fashioned to the varying hour ; 

Far other aims his heart had learned to prize. 

More skilled to raise the wretched than to rise. 

His house was known to all the vagrant train ; 

He chid their wanderings, but relieved their pain : 

The long- remember’d beggar was his guest. 

Whose beard descending swept his aged breast ; 

The ruined spendthrift, now no longer proud, 

Claimed kindred there, and had his claims allowed ; 

The broken soldier, kindly bade to stay, 

Sat by his fire, and talked the night away. 

Wept o’er his wounds or tales of sorrow done, 
Shouldered his crutch, and showed how fields were won. 
Pleased with his guests, the good man learned to glow. 
And quite forgot their vices in their woe ; 

Careless their merits or their faults to scan. 

His pity gave ere charity began. 

Thus to relieve the wretched was his pride, 

And e’en his failings leaned to virtue’s side ; 

But in his duty prompt at every call, 

He watched and wept, he prayed and felt for all; 

4 And, as a bird each fond endearment tries 
To tempt its new-fledged offspring to the skies. 

He tried each art, reproved each dull delay, 

Allured to lirighter worlds, and led the way. 

Beside the bed where parting life was laid, ^ 

And sorrow, guilt, and pain, by turns dismayed. 

The reverend champion stood. At his control 
Despair and anguish fled the sinruggl ing soul ; 

Comfort camOidown the trembling wretch to raise. 

And his last faltering accents whispered praise. 

At church, with meek and unaffected grace, 

Hds looks adorned the venerable place ; 

Tnith from his lips prevailed with double sway. 

And fools, who came to scoff, remained to pray. 

The service past, around the pious man. 

With steady zeal, each honest miotic ran ; 

E’en children followed with endearing wile. 

And plucked his gown, to share the good man’s smile. 
His ready smile a parent’s warmth expreV.sed ; 

Their welfare pleased him, and their cares distressed : 
To them his heart, liis love, his griefs were given. 

But all his serious thoughts had rest in heaVen. 

As some tall cliff that lifts its awfulYorm, 

Swells from the vale, and midway leaves the storm, 
Though round its breast the rolling clouds are spread, 
sunshine settle on its head. * 
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Beside yon straggling fence that skirts the way, 

With blossom’d furze unprofitably gay, 

There, in his noisy mansion, skilled to rule, 

The village master taught his little school. 

A man severe he was, and stem to view ; 

I knew him well, and every truant knew : 

Well had the boding tremblers learned to trace 
The* day’s disasters in his morning face; 

Full well they laughed with counterfeited glee 
At all his jokes, for many a joke had he; 
f’lill well the busy whisper circling round 
Conveyed the dismal tidings when he frowned. 

Yet he was kind, or, if severe in aught, 

The love he bore to learning was in fault ; 

The village all declared how much he knew : 

*Twas certain he could write, and cypher too ; 

I.andM he could measure, terms and tides presage. 

And e’en the sbjry ran that he could gauge : 

In arguing, too, the parson owned his skill ; 

For e’en though vanquished, he could argue still ; 

While words of learned len^h and thundering sound 
Amazed the gazing rustics ranged around ; 

And still they gazed, and still the wonder grew. 

That one small head ^ould carry all he knew. 

But past is all his fame. I'he very spot 
Where many a time he triumphed is forgot. 

Near yonder thorn, that lifts its head on bigh. 

Where once the sign -post caught the passing eye, 
l.ow lies that house where nut-brown draughts inspired. 
Where grey-beard mirth and smiling toil retired, 

Where village statesmen talked with looks profound. 
And news much older than their ale went round. 
Imaginatitin fondly stoops to trace 
The parlour S])lendours of that festive place : 

The white- washed wall, the nicely sanded floor. 

The varnished clock that clicked behind the door ; 

Ibe chest contrived a double debt t<f pay, 

A bed by night, a chest of drawers by day; 

The pictures placed for ornament and use, 

The twelve goo<l mles, the royal game of goose f 
The hearth, except when vrinler chilled the day, 

With aspen boughs and flowers and fennel gay ; 

While broken tea-cups, wisely kept for show, 

Ranged o’er the uhimney, glistened in a row. 

Vain transitory splendours ! could not all 
Reprieve the tottering mansion from its fall? 

( Ibscure if sinks, nor shall it more impart 
An hour’s importance to the pcjpr man’s heart. 
l'hithe£ no more the peasant shall repair 
To sweet oblivjpn of nis daily care ; 

No more the farmer’s news, the barber’s talc, 

No more the woodmkn’s ballad shall prevail ; 

No more the smith his dusk/ brow shall clear, 

Relgx his ponderous strength^ lyid lean to hear 
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The host himself no longer shall be found 
Carefpl to see the mantling bliss go round ; 

Nor the coy maid, half willing to be prest, 

Shall kiss the cup to pass it to the rest. 

Yes ! let the rich deride, the proud disdain. 

These simple blessings of the lowly train ; 

To me more dear, congenial to my heart. 

One native charm, than all the gloss of art ; 
Spontaneous joys, where Nature has its play. 

The soul adopts, and owns their first-bom sway ; 
I.ightly they frolic o’er the vacant mind, 

Uncnvied, unmolested, unconhned. 

Ihit the long pomp, the midnight masquerade, 

With all the freaks of wanton wealth arrayed, — 

In these, ere triflers half their wish obtain. 

The toiling pleasure sickens into pain ; 

And, e’en while fashion’s brightest arts decoy, 

'I’lie heart distrusting asks if this be joy. 

Ye friends to truth, ye statesmen who survey 
The rich man’s joys increase, the poor’s decay, 

’Tis yours to judge, how wide the limits stand 
Ilctwecn a splendid and a happy land. 

Proud swells the tide with loads of freighted ore. 

And sliouting Folly hails them from her shore ; 

Hoards e’en beyond the miser's wish abound. 

And rich men flock from all the world around. 

Yet count our gains. This wealth is but a name 
That leaves our useful products still the same. 

Not so tlie loss. The man of wealth and pride 
Takes up a space that many poor supplied ; 

Space for his. lake, his park’s extended bounds. 

Space for his horses, equipage, and hounds : 

The robe that wraps his limbs in silken sloth 

Has robbed the neighbouring fields of half their growth ; 

His seat, where solitary sports are seen, 

Indignant spurns the cottage from the green ; 

Around the world each needful product flies, 

For all the luxuries the world supplies ; 

While thus the land adorned for pleasure all 
In barren splendour feebly waits the fall. 

As some fair female imadonied and plain. 

Secure to please while youth confirms her reign. 

Slights every borrowed charm that dre.ss supplies, 

Ndr shares with art the triumph of her eyes ; 

But when those charms are past, for charms are frail. 
When time advances, and when lovers fail. 

She then shines forth, solicitous to bless, ^ 

In all the glaring im|>otence of dress. 

Thus fares the land oy luxury betrayed : 

In Nature’s simplest charms at first arrayed, 

But verging to decline, its splendours ri^, 

Its vistas strike, its palaces surprise ; 

While, scouiged by famine from the smiling land, 
Tinumournful peasant leads his humble band, 
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And while he sinks, without one arm to save, 

The coiintry blooms — a garden and a grave. . 

Where then, ah ! where, shall poverty reside, 

To ’scape the pressure of contiguous pride ? 

If to some common’s fenceless limits strayed 
He drives his Aock to pick the scanty blade, 

Those fenceless fields the sons of wealth divide, 

Ancfeven the bare- worn common is denied. 

If to the city sped — what waits him there 1 
To see profusion that he must not share ; 

To see ten thousand baneful arts combined 
To pamper luxury, and Ain mankind ; 

To see those joys the sons of pleasure know 
Ilxtorted from his fellow-creature’s woe. 

Here while the courtier glitters in brocade, 

There the pale artist plies the sickly trade ; 

H ere while the proud Aeir long-drawn pomps display, 
'I'here the black gibbet glooms beside the way. 

The dome where pleasure holds her midnight reign 
Here richly deck’d admits the gorgeous train : 

T umultuous grandeur crowds the blazing square, 

'I'he rattling chariots clash, the torches glare. 

Sure scenes like these no troubles e’er annoy I 
Sure these denote one .universal joy ! ' 

Are the.se thy serious thoughts?-— Ah, turn thine eyes 
Where the poor houseless shivering fcmialc lies. 

She once, perhaps, in village identy blest, 

Has wept at talcs of innocence distrest ; 

Her modest looks the cottage might adorn, 

Sweet as the primrose peeps l>eDcath the thorn ; 

Now lost to all ; her friends, her virtue fled. 

Near her betrayer’s door she lays- her head, 

And, pinch’d with cold, and .shrinking from the shower, 
With heavy heart deplores that lucklc.ss hour, 

When idly first, ambitious of the town. 

She left her wheel and robes of country brown. 

Do thine, sweet Auburn, — thine, the loveliest train, — 
Do thy fair tribes participate her pain ? 
liven now, perhaps, by cold and hunger led, 

At proud men’s doors they ask a little bread ! 

Ah, no ! To distant climes, a dreary scene. 

Where half the convex world intrudes between, 

Through torrid tracts with fainting steps they go,^ 

Where wild Altaina murmurs to their woe. 

Far different there from all that charmed before, 

The various terrors of that horrid shore ; 

Those blailng .suns that dart a downward ray. 

And fiercely shed intolerable day ; 

Those qjatted woods, where birds forget to sing, 

But silent bats drowsy clusters cling ; 

Those poisonous fields with rank luxuriance crowned, 
Where the dark scor^on gathers death around, 

Where at each step the stranger fears to wake 
The^attliug terrors of the veagq^ snake, 
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Where crouching tigers wait their haplesss prey, 

And, savage men more murderous still than they ; 

While oft in whirls the mad tornado flies, 

Mingling the ravaged landscape with the skies. 

Far different these from every former scene. 

The cooling brook, the grassy vested green. 

The breezy covert of the warbling grove. 

That only sheltered thefts of harmless love. 

( iood Heaven ! what sorrows gloomed that parting day, 
That called them from their native walks away ; 

When the poor exiles, every pleasure past, ' 

Hung round the bowers, and fondly looked their last. 
And took a long farewell, and wished in vain 
For seats like these beyond the western main. 

And shuddering still to face the distant deep, 

Returned and wept, and still returned to weep. 

I'he good old sire tlie first prepared to go 
To new-found worlds, and wept for others’ woe ; 

Hut for himself, in conscious virtue brave. 

He only wished for worlds beyond the grave. 

His lovely daughter, lovelier in her tears. 

The fond companion of his helpless years. 

Silent went next, neglectful of her charms, 

And left a lover’s for her fatl\er’s arms. 

With louder plaints the mother spoke her woes. 

And blest the cot where every pleasure rose. 

And kissed her thoughtless babes with many a tear. 

And clasped them close, in sorrow doubly dear. 

Whilst her fond husband strove to lend relief 
In all the silent manliness of grief. 

O luxury ! thou curst by Heaven’s decree. 

How ill exchanged are things like these for thee ! 

How do thy potions, with insidious joy. 

Diffuse their pleasures only to destroy ! 

Kingdoms by thee, to sickly greatness grouTi, 

Roast of a florid vigour not their own. 

At every draufj^'ht more laige and large they grow, 

A bloated mass of rank unwdeldy woe ; 

Till sapped their strength, and ever)' part unsound, 
Down, down they sink, and spread a ruin round. 

Even now the tlevastation is begun. 

And half the business of destruction done ; 

Even now, methinks, as pondering here I stand, 

I iiee the rural virtues leave the l?nd. 

Down where yon anchoring vessel spreads the sail. 

That idly waiting flaps with every gale. 

Downward they move, a melancholy bah^!. 

Pass from the shore, and darken all the strand. 
Contented toil, and* hospitable care. 

And kind connubial tenderness, are there ; ' 

And piety with wishes placed above, 

And steady loyalty, and faithffll love. 

And thou, sweet Poetry, thou loveliest maid, 
first to fly where sensual joys invade ; 
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Unfit in these degenerate times of shame 
To catch the heart, or strike for honest fame ; 

Dear clTarming nymph, neglected and decried, * 
My shame in crowds, my solitary pride ; 

I'hoii source of all my bliss, and all my woe, 

That found’st me poor at first, and keep’st me so ; 
Thou guide by which the nobler arts excel, 

ThoR nurse of every virtue, fare thee well ! 
Farewell, and O ! where’er thy voice be tried. 

On Torno’s cliffs, or Pambainarca’s side, 

Whether where equinoctial fervours glow, 

Or winter wra])s the polar world in snow, 

Still let thy voice, prevailing over time, 

Redress the rigours of the inclement clime ; 

Aid slighted truth with thy persuasive strain ; 
Teach erring man to spuni the rage of gain : 
'I'each him, that states of native strength possest, 
'i’hougli very poor, may still be very blest ; 

That tra<le’s proud empire hastes to swift decay, 

As ocean sweejw the lalxmred mole away ; 

While self-de|xindcnt power can time defy, 

As rocks resist the billows and the sky. 


THE HERMIT: A BALLAD. 

(1766.) 

The following letter, addressed to the printer of the ” St, James’s Chronicle,” 
appeared in that paper in June, 1767 : — 

.Sir, — As there is nothing I dislike so much as newspaper controversy, particularly 
upon trifles, permit me to be as concise as possible in informing a correspondent of 
yours, that I recommended Blainville’s Travels because 1 thought the book was a 
good one ; and I think so still. I said I was told by the bookseller that it was 
then first published ; but in that, it seems, I was misinformed, and my reading 
was not extensive enough to set me right. 

Another correspondent of yours accuses me of having taken a ballad T published 
some time ago from one* by the ingenious Mr. Percy. 1 do no? think there is any 
great resemblance between the two pieces in question. If there be any, his ballad 
is taken from mine. I read it to Mr. Percy some years ago ; and he (as we bolh 
considered these things as trifles at best) told me with his usual^good humour, the 
next time I saw him, that he had my plan to form the fragments of Shakespeare 
into a ballad of his own. He then read me his little Cento, if I may so c*all it, and 
I highly approved it. Such petty anecdotes as these are scarce worth printing ; 
and, were it not for the birfy disposition of some of your correspondents^ the public 
should never have known that he owes me the hint of his ballad, or that I 
am obliged to his friendship and learning foi^ communications of a much more 
important nature. 

I am. Sir, yours, &c. 

Oliver Goi^DSMiTH. 

% 

(x) “The Friar of Orders Gray.*'--J?r%. o/Anc, Poetry^ voLJ.,p. 343. 
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“ Tukn, gentle Hermit of tlie dale, 

And guide my lonely way 

To where yon taper cheers the vale* 

With hospitable ray. 

“ For here forlorn and lost I tread, 

With fainting steps and slow. 

Where wilds, immeasurably spread, 

Seem lengthening as I go.’^ 

“ Forbear, my son,” the Hermit cries, 

“ To tempt the dangerous gloom ; 

For yonder faithless phantom Hies 
To lure thee to thy doom. 

“ Here to the houseless child of want 
My door Is open still ; 

And though my portion is but scant, 

I give it with good will. 

“ Then turn to-night, and freely share 
Whate’er my cell bestows, 

My rushy couch and frugal fofe, 

My blessing and repose. 

“ No flocks that range the valley free 
To slaughter 1 condemn ; 

Taught by that Power that pities me, 

1 learn to pity them : 

” But from the mountain's grasf.y side 
A guiltless feast I bring, 

A scrip with hcr))s and fruits supplied. 
And water from ^he spring. 

“ Then, pilgrim, turn ; thy cares forego ; 
All earth-lxjrn cares are wrong : 

Man wants but littV here below, 

Nor wants that little long.” 

SoR as the dew from heaven descends 
His gentle accents fell : 

Tlie modest stranger lowly bends, 

And follows to the cell. 

Far in a wilderness obscure 
The lonely mansion lay, 

A refuge to Ibe neighbouring poor 
And strangers le^, astray. ^ I 


! No stores beneath its humble thatch 
Required a master’s care ; 

The wicket, opening with a latch. 
Received the harmless pair. 

And now, wdien busy crowds retire 
To take their evening rest, 

The Hermit trimmed his little fire, 
j And cheered his pensive gitest. 

I And spread his vegetable store. 

Ami gaily pressed, and smiled ; 

And skilled in legendary lore 
The lingering hours beguiled. 

Around in sympathetic mirth 
Its tricks the kitten tries ; 

The cricket chirrups in the hearth ; 

The crackling faggot flies. 

But nothing could a charm impart 
To soothe the strangers woe ; 

For grief was heavy at his heart, 

And tears began to flow. 

His rising cares the Hermit spied, 

With answering care opprest : 

“And whence, unhappy youth,” he cried, 
7'he sorrows of thy breast ? 

j “From better habitations. spurned, 
j Reluctant dost thou rove? 
j Or grieve for friendship unretumed. 

Or unregarded love ? 

“ Alas ! the joys that Fortune brings 
Are trifling, and decay ; * 

And those who prize the trilling things 
Moife trifling still than they. 

“ And what is friendship but a name, 

A charm thSt lulls to sleep, 

A shade that follows wealth or fame. 

But leaves the, wretch to weep? 

“ And loVe is still an emptier sound, 

The modern fair-one’s jest ; 

On earth unseen, or only found 
To warm the turtle’s nest 
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“ For shame, fond youth, thy sorrows hush. 
And spurn the sex,” he said : 

Hut, while he spoke, a rising blush 
His love-lorn guest betrayed. 

Surprised he sees new beauties rise. 

Swift mantling to the view ; 

J^ike colours o’er the morning skies. 

As bright, as transient too. 

The bashful look, the rising breast. 
Alternate sjjread alarms : 

The lovely stranger stands confest 
A maid in all her charms. 

“ And, ah ! forgive a stranger rude, 

A wretch forlorn,” she cried ; 

“ Whose feet unhallowed thus intrude 
Where heaven and you reside. 

“But let a maid thy pity share, 

Whom love has taught to stray ; 

Who seeks for rest, but finds despair 
Companion of her way. 

• 

“ My father lived beside the Tyne ; • 

A wealthy lord was he ; 

And all his wealth was marked as mine,— 
I le had but only me. 

“ To win me from his tender arms 
Unnumbered suitors came, 

AVho praised me for imputed charms, 
And felt or feigned a tlame. 

“ Each hour a mercenary crowd 
With richest proffers strove ; 

Amongst the rest young Edwin bowed. 
But never talked of love. 

“In humble, simplest habits clad, 

No wealth nor power had he ; 

Wisdom and worth were all he had. 

But these were all to me. 

“ And when beside me in the dale 
He carolled lays of love, 

His breath lent fragrance to the gate. 
And music to the grove. 


“ The blossom opening to the day. 

The dews of heav<;n reftiicd. 

Could nought of purity display. 

To emulato his mind. 

“ The dew, the blossom on the tree, 

I With chamvs inconstant sliine , 

I Their charms w^ere his, but, woe to me ! 

I Their constancy was mine. 

j “For still 1 tried each fickle art, 

I Importunate and vain : 

' And while his passion touched my heart, 
I triumphed in his pain. 

“ Till quite dejected with my scorn 
He left me to my pride, 

And sought a solitude forlorn, 

In secret, where he died. 

“ But mine the sorrow, mine the fault. 
And well my life sliall pay ; » 

ril seek the solitude he sought. 

And stretch me where he lay. 

“ And there forlorn,* despiiiring, hid. 

I’ll lay me down and tlie ; 

*Twas so for me that Edwin did. 

And so for him will 1. ” 

“ Forbid it. Heaven ! ” the Hermit cried, 
And clasped her to his bregst : 

The wondering fair one turned to chide, — 
’Twas Edwin’s self that pressed. 

“Turn, Angelina, ever dear ; 

My charmer, turn to see 

Thy own, thy long-lost Edwin here. 
Restored to love and thee. 

“ Thus let me hold thee to my heart. 

And every care resign : 

And shall we never, n?ver part. 

My life — my all that’s mine ? 

“ No, never from this hour to part. 

We’ll live and Jovelo true. 

The sigh that rends thy constaitt heart 
Shall break thy Edwin’s too.” 
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THE HAUNCH OF VENISON. 

A POETICAL EPISTLE TO LORD CLARE. 

Thanks, my lord, for your venison, for finer or fatter 
Never ranged in a forest, or smoked in a platter; 

The haunch was a i)icture for painters to study, 

Tlie fat was so white, and the lean was so ruddy ; 

Though my stomach was sharj), 1 could scarce help regretting 
To spoil such a delicate picture by eating ; 

I had thoughts in my chambers to place it in view, 

To be shown to my friends as a piece of virtu ; 

As in some Irish liouses, wliere things are so so. 

One gammon of bacon hangs up for a show : 

)lut, for eating a raslier of what they take pride in. 

They’d as soon think of eating the pan it is fried in. 

Ihit hold — let me ])ause— don’t 1 hear you pronounce 
This tale of the bacon a damnable bounce? 

Well, suppose it a bounce — sure a poet may try, 
lly a bounce now and then, to ge^ courage to fly. 

Hut, my lord, it’s no bounce : 1 j)rotest in my turn 
It’s a truth — and your lordship may ask Mr. Byrne. 

To go on with my tale : as I gazed on the haunch, 

1 thought of a friend that was trusty and staunch ; 

So I cut it, and sent it to Reynolds undrest. 

To paint it, or eat it, just as he liked best. 

(.)f the neck and the breast 1 had next to dispose ; 

’Twas a neck and a breast that miglit rival Monroe’s : 

But in parting with these I was puzzled again, 

With the how, and the who, and the where, and the when. 
There’s Howard, and Coley, and II — rth, and llilT, 

I think they love venison 1 know they love beef. 

'i’hcrc’s my countiiyman Higgins —oh! let him alone, 

For making a bluii<ler, or picking a bone. 

But hang it ! — to ])oets wliu seldom can eat 
"N'otir very good mutton’s a very good treat ; 

Such dainties to them tlicir health it might hurt. 

It’s like sending tliem ruffles, when wanting a shirt. 
While^thus I debated, in reverie centred. 

An acquaintance, a friend as he called himself, entered ; 

An under-bred, fine-spoken fellow was he. 

And he smiled as he looked at the venison and me. 

* “ What have we got here?— Why this is gooi< eating ! 

Your own I suppose— or is it in waiting?” 

“ Why, whose should il be?” cried I with a flo^unce; 

** I get these things often” - but that w^ a bounce : 

** Some lords, my acquaintance, that settle the nation, 

‘Are pleased to be kind - but I hatl& ostentation.” 

“ If that be the case then,” cried he, very gay, 

** 1 have takeq this house in my way. 
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To-morrow you take a poor dinner with me ; 

No words — i^ist on*t — ^precisely at three ; 

We’ll have Johnson, and uurke ; all the wits will be there 
My acquaintance is slight, or I’d ask my Lord Clare. 

And now that I think on’t, as 1 am a sinner ! 

We wanted this venison to make out the dinner. 

What say you — a pasty? It shall, and it must. 

And my wife, little Kitty, is famous for crust. 

Here, porter ! this venison with me to Mile-end ; 

No stirring — I beg — my dear friend — my dear friend !” 
Thus, snatching his hat, he brushed off like the wind. 

And the porter and eatables followed behind. 

Left alone to reflect, having emptied my shelf. 

And “ nobody with me at sea but myself ; ” 

Though I could not help thinking my gentleman hasty. 

Yet Johnson, and Burke, and a good venison pasty. 

Were things that I never disliked in my life. 

Though clogged with a coxcomb, and Kitty his wife. 

So next day, in due splendour to make my approach, 

1 drove to his door in my own hackney-coach. 

When come to the place where we all were to dine 
(A chair-lumbered closet just twelve feet by nine). 

My friend bade me welcome, but struck me quite dumb 
With tidings that Johnson and Burke would not come: 

“ For I knew it,” he cried : ‘‘toth eternally fail ; 

The one with his speeches, and t’other with Thrale. 

But no matter, I’ll warrant we’ll make up the party 
With two full as clever, and ten times as hearty. 

The one is a Scotchman, the other a Jew ; 

They’re both of them merry, and authors like you ; 

The one writes the Snarler, the other the Scourge ; 

Some think he writes Cinna — ^he owns to Panurge.” 

While thus he describ’d them by trade and bjTftime, 

They entered, and dinner was served as they came. 

At the top a fried liver and bacon were seen ; 

At the bottom was tripe, in a swinging tureen ; 

At the sides there was spinach and pudding xr^de hot \ 

In the middle a place where the pasty — was not. 

Now, my lord, as for tripe, it’s my utter aversion. 

And .your bacon I hate like a Turk or a Persian ; 

So there I sat stuck, like a horse in a pound. 

While the bacon and liver went merrily round : 

But what vex’d me most was that d d Scottish rogue. 

With his long-winded speeches, his smiles, and his brogue;^ 
And, “ Madam,” quoth he, ** may this bit be my poison, 

A prettier dinner I never set eyes on; 

Pray a slice ef youjr liver, though may I be curst, 

But I’ve eat of your tripe till I’m ready to burst” 

“ The tripe ! ” quoth the Jew, with his chocolate cheek ; 

** I could dine oh this tripe seven days in a week : 

I like these here dinners^ pretty and small ; 

But your friend there, the doctor, eats nothing at all.” 

O ! ho !” quoth my friend, ** he’ll come on in a trice ; 
He’s keeping a comer for something fiat’s nice : 
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There’s a pasty.”—** A pasty 1” repeated the Jew ; 

” I don’t care if I keep a comer for’t too.” 

” What the de’il, mon, a pasty!” re-echoed tire Scot ; 

** Though splitting, I’ll stUl keep a corner for that.” 

“ We’ll all keep a comer,” the lady cried out; 

” We’ll all keep a corner,” was echoed about. 

While thus we resolved, and the pasty delayed. 

With looks that quite petrified, entered the maid : 

A visage so sad, and so pale with affright. 

Waked Priam in drawing his curtains by night. 

But we quickly found out — for who could mistake her?- 
That she came with some terrible news from the baker : 
And so it fell out, for that negligent sloven 
Had shut out the pasty on shutting his oven. 

Sad Philomel thus — but let similes drop — 

And now that I think on’t, the story may stop. 

To be plain, my good lord, it’s but labour misplaced. 

To send such good verses to one of your taste; 

You’ve got an odd something — a kind of discerning, 

A relish, a taste — sickened over by learning ; 

At least, it’s your temper, as very well known. 

That you think very slightly of all that’s your own : 

So, perhaps, in your habits of thinking amiss. 

You may make a mistake, and think slightly of this. 


RETALIATION: A POEM. 

(»774) 


Of old, when Scarron his companions invited. 

Each guest broqght his dish, and the feast was united ; 

If our landlord 1 supplies us with beef and with fish. 

Let each guest bring himself, and he brings the best dish : 

Oui;;. Dean a shall be venison, just fresh from tlie plains ; 

Our Burke ^ shall be tongue with the garnish of Drains ; 

Our WilD shall be wild fowl, of excellent flavour. 

And Dick* with his pepper shall heighten the savour ; 

Oin Cumberland’s sweet- bread its place shall obtain. 

And Douglas 7 is pudding, substaniial and plain ; 

. master of the St. James’s coflee-house, where the Doctor, and the friends he has characterise 

m nis poem, occasionally dined. ^ 

1*1 l 5 ean of Derry and afterwards Bishop of Limerick. 

I3) The Right Hon. !^mund Burke. 

(4) Mr. William Burke, late secretary to Genera] Conway, member for Bed win, and a relative « 
Kdmund Burke. 

(5) }{*■• Richard Burke, a barrister, and younger brother of the great statesman. 

(61 Mr. Richard Cumberiand, the dramatist. 

(7) Dr. Douglas, canon of Windsor, at? ingenious Scotch gentleman, who was made Bishop < 
Carlisle, and after^^rds Bishop of Salisbury. 
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Our Garrick’s ^ a salad, for in him we see 
Oil, vinegar, and saltness agree ; 

To make out the dinner, full certain 1 am, 

That Ridge • is anchovy, and Reynolds ^ is lamb, 

That Hickey’s * a capon, and, by the same rule. 
Magnanimous Goldsmith a gooseberry fool. 

At a dinner so various, at such a repast, 

Who’d not be a glutton, and stick to the last ? 

Here, waiter, more wine ! let me sit while I’m able, 

Till all my companions sink under the table ; 

Then, with chaos and blunders encircling my head, 

I^et me ponder, and tell what I think of the dead. 

Here lies the good Dean,® re-united to earth. 

Who mixed reason with pleasure, and wisdom with mirth : 
If he had any faults, he has left us in doubt ; 

At least, in six weeks I could not find ’em out ; 

Yet some have declared, and it can’t be denied ’em. 

That sly-boots was cursedly cunning to hide ’em. 

Here lies our good Edmund,® whose genius was such, 
We scarcely can praise it or blame it too much ; 

Who, born for the universe, narrowed his mind, 

And to party gave up what was meant for mankind ; 
Though fraught with all learning, yet straining his throat 
To persuade Tommy Townsh^nd^ to lend him a vote ; 
Who, too deep for his hearers, still went on refining. 

And thought of convincing, while they thought of dining ; 
Though equal to all things, for all things unfit ; 

Too nice for a statesman, too proud for a wit. 

For a patriot too cool, for a drudge disobedient. 

And too fond of the to pursue the expedient. 

In short, ’twas his fate, unemployed, or in place, sir, 

To eat mutton cold, and cut blocks with a razor. 

Here lies honest William,® whose heart was a mint. 
While the owner ne’er knew half the good that was in’t ; 
The pupil of impulse, it forced him along, 

His conduct still right, with his argument wrong ; 

Still aiming at honour, yet fearing to roam, • 

The coachman was tipsy, the chariot drove home ; 

Would you ask for his merits ? — alas ! he had none : 

What was good was spontaneous, his faults were his owri. 

Here lies honest Richard,® w'hose fate I must sigh at ; 
Alas, that such frolic should now be so quiet ! 

What spirits were his ! what wit and what whim ! 

Now^ breaking a jest, andjnow breaking a limb ; 

Now wrangling and grumbling to keep up the ball, 

Now teasing and vexing, yet laughing at all 1 
In short, so provoking a devil was Dick, 

That we wished him lull ten times a day at Old Nick ; 


(t) David Garrick. (2) Counsellor John Ridg^, a gentleman belonging to the Irish 
(3) Sir Joshua Reynolds. (4) An eminent Irish attorney. (5) See note 2, p. <04. (61 See note 3, p. 504. 
n) Mr. T. Townshend, M.P. for Whitchurch, afterwards Lord Sydney. (8) See note 4. p. 594. 
(9) Mr. Richard Burke, see page 594. At dtiferent tim^ he fractured both a%ann and a leg. * 

414s 
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But, missing his mirth and agreeable vein, 

As oft^n we wished to have Dick back again. , 

Here Cumberland lies, having acted his parts, 

The Terence of England, the mender of hearts ; 

A flattering painter, who made it his care 
To draw men as they ought to be, not as they are. 

His gallants are all faultless, his women divine, 

And comedy wonilers at being so fine ; 

Like a tragedy-queen he has dizened her out, 

Or rather like tragedy giving a rout. 

His fools have their mllies so lost in a crowd 
Of virtues and feelings, that folly grows proud ; 

And coxcombs, alike in their failings alone. 

Adopting his portraits, are pleased with their own. 

Say, where has our poet this malady caught ? 

Or wherefore his characters thus without fault ? 

Say, was it tliat vainly directing his view 
To find out men’s virtues, and finding them few, 

Quite sick of pursuing each troublesome elf. 

He grew lazy at last, and drew from himself? 

Here Douglas retires from his toils to relax. 

The scourge of impostors, the terror of quacks : 

Come, all ye quack bards, and ye quacking divines. 
Come and dance on the spot where your tyrant reclines : 
When satire and censure encircled his throne, 

I feared for your safety, I feared for my own ; 

But now he is gone, and we want a detector, 

Our Dodds ^ shall be pious, our Kenricks^ shall lecture, 
Macphersc- “ write bombast, and call it a style, 

Our Townshend make speeches, and I shall compile ; 
New Lauders and Bowers* the Tweed shall cross over, 
No countryman living their tricks to discover ; 

Detection her taper shall quench to a spark, 

And Scotchman meet Scotchman, and cheat in the dark- 
Here lies David Garrick, describe me who can ; 

An abridgment of all that was pleasant in man. 

As an actor, confessed without rival to shine : 

As a wit, if not first, in the very first line : 

Yet, with talents like these, and an excellent heart, 
Theeman had his failings, a dupe to his art. 

Like an ill-judging beauty, his colours he spread, 

And beplastered with rouge his own natural red. 

On the stage he was natural, simple, affecting ; 

’Twdk only that, when he was off, J;\e was acting. 

With no reason on earth to go out of his way. 

He turned and he varied full ten times a day : 

Though secure of our hearts, yet confoundsrlly sick 
If they were not his own by finessing and trick : 


(») The Rev.^ Dr. Dodd, hanged for forge^ in >777. 

(a) Dr. Kf nrick, who read lectures at the Devil Tar'cm, under the title of ** The School of Sliakc- 
speare, * and one of Goldsmith's bitterest foes. 

^3) Maepherson, Esq. GoldsmitK is alluding to his translation of Homer. 

(V) William Laudar and Archibald Bowei, Scotch writers.' 
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He cast off his friends, as a huntsman his pack, 

For he knew ^l^en he pleased he could whistle them t>ack. • 
Of praise a mere glutton, he swallowed what came ; 

And the puff of a dunce, he mistook it for fame ; 

Till his relish grown callous, almost to disease, 

Who peppered the highest, was surest to please. 

But let us be candid, and speak out our mind : 

If dunces applauded, he paid them in kintl. 

Ye Kenricks, ye Kellys,^ and Woodfalls* so grave, 

What a commerce was yours, while you got and you ga\ e ! 
How did Grub-street re-echo the shouts that you raised. 
While he was be-Rosciused, and you were bepraised. 

But peace to his spirit, wherever it flies, 

To act as an angel and mix with the skies : 

Those poets who owe their best fame to his skill 
Shall still be his flatterers, go where he will ; 

Old Shakespeare receive him with praise and with love. 

And Beaumonts and Bens be his Kellys above. 8 

Here Hickey reclines, a most blunt, pleasant creature, 
And slander itself must allow him good nature ; 

He cherished his friend, and he relished a bumper ; 

Yet one fault he had, and that one was a thumper. 

Perhaps you may ask if the man was a miser : 

1 answer. No, no; for he al\\;ays was wiser. 

Too courteous, perhaps, or obligingly flat? 

His very worst foe can’t accuse him of that. 

Perhaps he confided in men as they go. 

And so was loo foolishly honest ? Ah no ! 


(1) Mr. Hugh Kelly, author of ** Fal.se Delicacy,” ** Word to the Wise,” “ Clementina,” “ School for 
Wives,” &c. «c. 

(2) Mr. William Woodfall, printer of the Morning Chronicle. 

The Allowing poems, composed in humorous revenge by Garrick, arc found in Davies’s “ Life 
f'f Garrick.” 


JUPITER AND MERCURY : A Fablk. 

Here Hermes, says Jove, who with nectar was mellow, 

( lo, Ihtch me some clay ; I will make an odd felltnv } 

Right and wrong shall be jumbled, —much gold and .some dross; 
Without cau.se be he pleased, without ctiuse belie cros.s ; 

Be sure, as I work, to throw in contradictions, 

A great love of truth, yet a mind turn’d to fictions ! 

Now mix thc.se ingredients, which, warmed in the baking. 
Turned to /earning- an<l religion and raking. 

With the love of a wench, let his writings be chaste ; 

Tip his tongue with strange matter, his pen with fine taste ; 

That the rake and the poet o’er all may prevail, 

Set fire to his head, and set fire lo his tail : 

For the joy of each sex, •cm the world I’ll licstow it, 

This scholar, rake, Christian, dupe, gamester, and poet ; 
Though a mixturo so odd, he shall merit great fame. 

And among brether mortals — be Goldsmith his name. 

When on earth this strange meteor no more shall appear, 

You, Hermes, shall fetch him— to make gs sport here. 

On Dr. Goldsmith's Characteristical Cookery. 

•A JKU d’kspkit. 

Ark these the choice dishesjthe Doctor has sent us? 

Is this the great poet whose works so content us? 

This Goldsmith’s fine feast, who has written fine books? 

Heaven sends us good meat, but peril sends cooks. 
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'J'heii what was his failing ? come tell it, and burn ye. 

He was— could he help it ? — a special attorney. 

Here Reynolds is laid, and, to tell you my mind. 

He has not left a wiser or better behind. 

His pencil was striking, resistless, and grand ; 

His manners were gentle, complying, and bland : 

Still born to Improve us in every part. 

His pencil our faces, his manners our heart. 

To coxcombs averse, yet most civilly steering : 

When they judged without skill, he was still hard of hearing ; 
When they talk’d of their Raphaels, Corregios, and stuff. 

He shifted his trumpet,^ and only took snuff. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

[After the fourth erlition of this Poem was printed, the publisher received th 
following epitaph on Mr. Whitefoord,* from a friend of the late Doctor Goldsmith. 

Here Whitefoord reclines, and, deny it who can, 

•Though he merrily lived, he is now a grave man. 

Rare compound of oddity, frolic, and Am ! 

Who relished a joke, and rejoiced in a pun ; 

Whose temper was generous, open, sincere ; 

A stranger to flattery, a stranger to fear ; 

Who scattered around wit and humour at will ; 

Whose daily bon mots half a column might fill ; 

A Scotchman, from pride and from prejudice free ; 

A scholar, yet surely no pedant was he. 

What pity, alas ! that so liberal a mind 
Should so long Ik* to newspaper essays confined ! 

Who perhaps to the summit of science could soar. 

Yet content “ if the table he set on a roar ; ” 

Whose talents to fill any station were fit, 

Yet happy if WoodfalP confess’d him a wit. 

Ye newspaper witlings I ye pert scribbling folks ! 

Who copied his squibs, and re-echoed bis jokes ; 

Ye tame imitators, ye servile herd, come. 

Still follow your master, and visit his tomb : 

'Po deck it, bring with you festoons of the vine, 

Ancf 'copious lilxitions bestow on his shrine ; 

Then strew all arouml it fyou can do no less) 

Cross-readin^^^ ship-news^ and mistakes of the press. 

Mfiry Whitefoord, farewell ! for thy sake I admit 
That a Scot may have humour, — Irhad almost said wit : 

This debt to thy memory I cannot refuse, 

“ Thou best humoured man with the worst humoured Muse.” 

fi) Sir Joshua Reynolds w.as so deaf, as to be under the necessity of using an ear-trumpet in 
company. 

la) Mr. Caleb Whitefoord, author of many humorous essays. I^fe was so notorious a punster, 
that Doctor Goldsmith used to say it was impossible to keejf* his company without being infected with 
the itch of sunning. r. 

(3} Mr. H. S. Woodfall, printer of the Public Advertiser, and the Woodfall of Junius. , 

(4). Mr. Whitefoord has fi^iiently indulged the town with humorous ptecc.s under those titles in the 
PuIXic Advertiser. , 
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AN ORATORIO. 

TriE PERSONS. 

First Jewish Prophet. First Chaldean Priest. 

Second Jewish Prophet. Second Chaldean Pru'st. 

Israelitish IVoman. Chaldean fVoman. 

Chorus of Youths attd Virgins. 

ScBNB— 7’A^ Banks o/ the River Euphrates near Babylott. 

ACT L 

First Prophet. 

RECITATIVE. 

Y E captive tribes, that hourly work and weep 
Where flows Euphrates muimuring to the deep, 
Suspend your woes awhile, the task suspend. 

And turn to God, your father and your friend. 

Insulted, chained, and all the world our foe, 

Our God alone is all we boast below. 

AIR. 

First Pro. Our God is all We boast below : 

To Him we turn our eyes; 

And every added weight of woe 
Shall make our homage rise. 

Second Pro. And though no temple richly drest, 

Nor sacrifice, are here ; 

We '11 make His temple in our breast. 

And offer up a tear, 

[The first Stanza repeated by the CHORUS. 
Israelitish Woman. 

RECITATIVE. 

That strain once more ; it bids remembrance rise, 

And brings my long-lost country to mfhe eyes. 

Ye fields of Sharon, drest in flowery pride, 

Ye plains where Kedron rolls its glassy tide. 

Ye hills of Lebanon, with cedars crowned, 

Ye Gilead groves, that fling perfumes around, — 

How sweet those groves, that plain how wondrous fair, 
How doubly sweet when Heaven was with us th^re ! 
AIR. 

O Memory, thou fond deceiver, 

^till importunate and vain. 

To former joys recurring ever, 

And turning all the past to pain. 

Hence intruder most distressing, 

Seek the h^py and the free : 

The wretch Who wants each other blessing, 

Ever wants a friend* in thee. 
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Second Prophet. 

RECITATIVE. 

Yet why complain? What though by bonds confined ? 
Should bonds repress the vigour of the mind? 

Have we not cause for triumph, when we see 
Ourselves alone from idol worship free? 

Are not this very morn those feasts begun 
Where prostrate error hails the rising sun? ' 

Do not our tyrant lords this day ordain 
For superstitious rites and mirth profane? 

And should we mourn? Should coward virtue fly, 
When vaunting folly lifts her head on high? 

No; rather let us triumph still the more, 

And as our fortune sinks, our spirits soar. 

AIR. 

The triumphs that on vice attend 
Shall ever in confusion end ; 

The good man suffers but to gain. 

And every virtue springs from pain : 

As aromatic plants bestow 
No spicy fragrance while tliey grow 
But crushed, or trodden to the grouml. 

Diffuse their balmy sweets around. 

First Prophet. 

RECITATIVE. 

But hush, my sons, our tyrant lords are near ; 

The sound of barbarous pleasure strikes mine car. 
Triumphant music floats along the vale ; 

Near, nearer still, it gathers on the gale : 

The growing sound their swift approach declares. 
Desist, my sons, nor mix the strain with theirs. 

Enter Chaldean Priests attefided. 

First Priest, 
air. 

Come on, 'my companions, the triumph display, 

Let rapturf^ the minutes employ. 

The sun calls us out on this festival day, 

And our monarch partakes in the joy. 

• Second Priest. 

I.ike the sun, our great monarch all rapture supplies : 

Both similar blessings bestow ; 
lj|;ie sun with his splendour illumines the skies. 

And our monarch enlivens belpw. 

air. 

Chaldean Woman. 

Haste, ye sprightly sons of pleashrc ; 

Love presents the fairest treasure : 

Leave all other joys for roe. i 
A Chaldean Attendant. 

Or rather, love’s delights despising. 

Haste to raptures ever rising : 

Wine ^all bless the brave and free. 
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First Priest. 

Wine and beauty thus inviting, 

Each to different joys exciting, 

Whither shall my choice inclifie? 

Second Priest. 

I *11 waste no longer thought in choosing. 

But, neither this nor that refusing, 

I *11 make them both together mine. 

First Priest, 
recitative. 

But whence, when joy should l^rightcn o’er the land, 

This sullen gloom in Judah’s captive band? 

Ye sons of Judah, why the lute iinstmng? 

Or why those harps on yonder willows hung? 

Come, take the lyre, and pour the strain along ; 

The <lay demands it : sing us Sion’s song. 

Dismiss your griefs, and join our warbling choir, 

For who like you can wake the sleeping lyre? 
air. 

Every moment as it flows 
Some peculiar pleasure owes. 

Come then, providently wise, 

Seize the debtdr ere it flies. 

Second Priest. 

Tliink not to-morrow can repay 
The debt of pleasure lost to-day. 

Alas ! to-morrow’s richest store 
Can but pay its proper score. . 

Second Prophet, 
recitative. 

Chained as we are, the scorn of all mankind. 

To want, to toil, and every ill consigned, 

Is this a time to bid us raise the strain, 

Or mix in rites that Heaven regards wjth pain? 

No, never. May this hand forget each art 
That wakes to finest joys the human heart, 

Ere I forget the land that gave me birth, 

Or join to sounds profane its sacred mirth ! 

Second Priest. 

Rebellious slaves ! if soft persuasion fail, 

More formidable t^/rors shall prevail. 

PTrst Prophet. 

Why, let them come ; one good remains to cheer ; 

We fear life Lord, and scorn all other fear. 

- [ Jixeun / Chaldeans. 
Chorus of Israelites. 

Can chafns or tortures bend the mind 
On God’s supfiorting brea.st reclin’d? 

Stand fast, and let oup tyrants see 
That fortitude is victory. , 
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ACT IL 

Israelites and Chaldeans, as before. 
First Prophet. 

AIR. 

O peace of mind, angelic guest, 

Thou soft companion of the breast, 
Dispense thy balmy store ! 

Wing all our thoughts to reach the skies. 
Till earth, receding from our eyes, 

Shall vanish as we soar. 

First Priest. 

RECITATIVE. 

No more. Too long has justice been delayed ; 
'J'he king’s commands must fully be obeyed ; 
Compliance with his will your peace secures ; 

Praise but our gods, and every good is yours. 

But if, rebellious to his high command. 

You spurn the favours offered from his hand, 
Think, timely think, what terrors are behind ; 
Reflect, nor tempt to ’rage the royal mind. 

AIR. 

Fierce is the tempest howling 
Along the furrowed main. 

And fierce the whirlwind rolling 
O’er Afric’s sandy plain. 

But storms that fly 
To rend the sky. 

Every ill presaging, 

Less dreadful show 
To worlds below 
Than angry monarch’s raging. 

♦ ISRAELITISH WOMAN. 

RECITATIVE. 

Ah me ! What angry terrors round us grow ! 

How shrinks my soul to meet the threatened blow ! 
Ye prophets, skilled in Heaven’s eternal truth. 
Forgive my sex’s fears, forgive my youth ! 

AJ' 1 let us one, one little hour obey ; 

To-morrow’s tears may wash the^stain away. 

AIR. 

Fatigued with life, yet loth to p 0 ,rt. 

On hope the wretch relies ; 

And eve^i)low that sinks the heart 
Bids the deluder rise. 

Hope, like the taper’s gleaihy light. 

Adorns the wretch’s way, 

And still, as darker grows the night, 

Emits a brighter ray. 
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Second Priest. 

RECITATIVE. 

Why this delay? At length for joy prepare, 

1 read your looks, and see compliance there. 
Come on, and bid the warbling rapture rise, 

Our monarch’s fame the noblest theme sup])lic6. 
Begin, ye captive bands, and strike the lyre, 

The time, the theme, the place, and all conspire. 

Chaldean Woman. 

AIR. 

See the ruddy morning smiling. 

Hear the grove to bliss beguiling ; 
Zephyrs through the woodland playing. 
Streams along the valley straying. 

First Priest. 

While these a constant revel keep, 

Shall reason only teach to weep? 
Hence, intruder! we’ll pursue 
Nature, a better guide than you. 

Second Priest. 

RECITATIVE. 

Rut hold ! see foremost of the captive choir. 

The master prophet grasps his full- toned lyre. 
Mark where he sits with executing art, 

Feels for each tone, and speeds it to the heart ; 
See how prophetic rapture fills his form, 

Awful as clouds that nurse the growing storm. 
And now his voice, accordant to the string. 
Prepares our monarch’s victories to sing. 

First Prophet. 

AIR. 

From north, from south, from east, from west. 
Conspiring nations come ; 

Tremble, thou vice-polluted breast ; 

BlasphemeiSp all be dumb. 

The tempest gathers all around. 

On Babvlon it lies ; 

Down with her! down, down to the ground 
She sinks, she groans, she dies. 

Second Prophet. 

Down with her, Ix)rd, to lick the dust. 
Before yon setting sun ; 

Serve her as she hath served the just ! 
^Tis fixed— Xt shall be done. 

First PRisst^ 
recitative. 

No more ! when slaves thus insolent presume. 
The king himself shall judge, and fix their doom. 
Unthinking wretches! have not you, and all. 
Be1]^ld our power in Zedekiah’s^fall? 
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To yonder gloomy dungeon turn your eyes ; 

- See where dethroned your captive monarch lies, 
Deprived of sight, and rankling in his chain : 

See where he mourns his friends and children slain. 

Yet know, ye slaves, that still remain behind 
More ponderous chains, and dungeons more confined. 

Chorus op alu 
Arise, all potent ruler, rise. 

And vindicate thy people’s cause ; 

Till every tongue in every land 
Shall offer up unfeigned applause. 

{^Exetnit. 

ACT III. 

Scene as before. 

First Priest. 

RECITATIVE. 

Yes, my companions. Heaven's decrees are passed, 

Anti our fixed empire shall for ever last : 

In vain the madd’ning prophet threatens woe, 

In vain rebellion aims her secret blow ; 

Still shall our name and growing power be spread, 

And still our justice cru.sh thp traitors head. 

AIR. 

Coeval with man 
Our empire began. 

And never shall fall 
Till ruin shakes all. 

When ruin shakes all. 

Then shall Babylon fall. 

Second Prophet. 

RECITATIVE. 

Tis thus the proud triumphant rear the head, 

A little while and all their power is fled. 

But, ha ! what means yon sadly plaintive train, 

That onwartf'slowly bends along the plain? 

And now, behold, to yonder bank they bear 
pallid corse, and rest the body there. 

Alas ! too well mine eyes indignant trace 
The last remains of Judah’s royal race. 

Fall’ll is our King, and all our fears are o'er, 

U ahappy Zedekiah is no more. 

AIR. ** 

Ye wretches who by fortune’s hate 
In want and sorrow groan, ^ 

Come ponder his severer fate. 

And leaCm to bless your own. 

P'iRST Prophet^ 

You vain whom youth and pleasure guide, 

Awhile the bliss suspend : 

Like yours, his life began in pride ; 

Like his, youif lives shall end. 
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First Prophet. 

. RECITATIVE. 

Behold his wretched corse with sorrow worn, 

His squalid limbs by ponderous fetters tc;m ; 

Those eyeless orbs that shock with ghastly glare, 

Those unbecoming rags, that matted hair ! 

And §hall not Heaven for this avei^e the foe. 

Grasp the red bolt, and lay the guilty low? 

How long, how long. Almighty God of all. 

Shall wrath vindictive threaten ere it fall ! 

ISRAELITISH WOMAN. 

AIR. 

As panting flies the hunted hind, 

VVhere brooks refreshing stray ; 

And rivers through the valley wind, 

That stop the hunter’s way : 

Thus we, O Lord, alike distrest, 

F or streams of mercy long ; 

Streams which cheer the sore opprcst, 

And overwhelm the strong. 

Firs-^' Prophet, 

RECITATIVE. 

But whence that shout? Good heavens! Amazement all ! 
See yonder tower just nodding to the fall : 

Behold, an army covers all the ground, 

’Tis Cyrus here that pours destruction round : — 

And now behold the battlements recline— 

O God of hosts, the victory is thine ! 

Chorus of Captives. 

Down with them, Lord, to lick the dust ; 

Thy vengeance be begun ; 

Serve them as they have served the just. 

And let thy will be done. ♦ 

First Priest. 

RECITATIVE. 

All, all is lost. The .Syrian army fails ; 

Cyrus, the conqueror of the world, prevails. 

The ruin smokes, the torrent pours along, — 

How low the proAd, how feeble are the strong! 

Save us, O Lord! to Thee, though late, we pray; 

And give^repentance but an hour’s delay. 

First and Second Priest. 

* AIR. 

O hapm', who in happy hour. 

To God their praise bestow, 
f^nd own his all-conpming power. 

Before they feel tl\e blow ! 
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Second Prophet. 

RECITATIVE, 

Now, now’s our time! ye wretches bold and blind, 
Brave but to God, and cowards to mankind, 

Ye seek in vain the Lord unsought before, 

Your wealth, your lives, your kingdom, are no more. 
AIR. 

O I-.ucifer, thou son of mom, 

Of heaven alike and man the foe; 

Heaven, men, and all. 

Now press thy fall, 

And sink thee lowest of the low. 

First Prophet. 

O Babylon, how art thou fallen ! 

I'hy fall more dreadful from delay ! 

Thy streets forlorn 
To wilds shall turn. 

Where toads shall pant, and vultures prey. 
Second Prophet. 

RECITATIVE. 

Such be her fate. But hark ! how from afar 
The clarion’s note proclaims the finish’d war ! 

Our great restorer, Cyrus, is at hand. 

And this way leads his formidable band. 

Give, give your songs of Sion to the wind. 

And hail the benefactor of mankind : 

He comes pursuant to divine decree. 

To chain the strong, and set the captive free. 

Chorus of Youths. 

Rise to transports past expressing, 

Sweeter by remember’d woes ; 

Cyrus comes our wrongs redressing, 

Comes to give the world repose. 

jCiiorus of Virgins. 

Cyrus comes, the world redressing. 

Love and pleasure in his train; 

Comes to heighten every blessing. 

Comes to soften every pain. 

Semi-chorus. 

■ Hail to him with mercy reigning, 

Skilled in every peacefunirt ; 

Who from bonds our limbs unchaining 
Only binds the willing heart. 

The last Chorus. 

But chief to Thee, our God, defender, friend, 

I.et praise be given to all eterijity; 

O Thou, without beginning, without end. 

Let us and all b^m and end in Thee. 
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THE GOOD-NATURED MAN; 

A COMEDY: 

AS PERFORMED AT THE THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 

[1768.] 

TREFACE. 

When 1 undertook to write a comedy^ T confess I was strongly prepossessed in favour 
of the poets oj the tast age^ and stnwe to imitate them. 71ie term genteel comedy ” was 
then unknown amongst us^ and littte more was desired by an audience than nature and 
humour^ in whatever walks of life they were most conspicuous. 7'he author of the fol- 
br.oing scettes never imagined that more would be expected of him^ and therefore to 
delineate character has been his principal aim. Pliosc who know anything of composition^ 
are sensible that, in pursuing humour, it will sometimes lead us into the recesses of the 
mean ; I was C7)en tempted to look for it in the master of a spunging- house ; but in defer- 
ence to the public taste, gro7vn of late, perhaps, too delicate, the scene of the bailiffs was 
retrenched in the representation. In deference also to the judgment of a fnv friends, wh9 
think in a particular way, the sane is here restored. 7 'he author submits it to the reader 
in his closet ; and hopes that too much refinement wilt not banish humour and character 
from ours, as it has already done from the I'rench theatre. Indeed the French comedy 
is nenv become so very cleimted and sentimental, that it has not only banished humour 
and Moliere from the stage, but it has banished all spectators too. 

Upon the whole, the author returns his thanks to the public for the favourable reception 
which “ 7he Good-Natured Man ” has met with ; and to Mr, Caiman in particular, for 
his kindness to it. It may not also be improper to assure any who shall hereaf ter write 
for the theatre, that merit, or supposed merit, will ever be a sufficient passport to his 
protection, 

PROLOGUE. 

WRITTEN BY DR. JOHNSON ; SPOKEN BY MR. BENSLEY. 

Press’d by the load of life, the weary mind 
Surveys the general toil of human kind ; 

With cool submission joins the lah’ring train, 

And social .sorrow loses half its j)ain : 

Our anxious bard, without complaint, may share 
This bustling sea.son’s epidemic care, 

Like Catsar’s pilo^J dignified by fate, 

Tost in one common storm with all the great j 
Distresl alike, the statesman and the wit, 

When on/ a borough courts, and one the pit, 

The busy candidates for power jftid fame 
Have hopes, and fears, and wishes, just the same ; 

Di.sabled both tC combat, or to fly. 

Must hear all taunts, ^nd hear without reply. 

Uncheck’d on both loud rabbjes vent their rage, 

As mongrels bay the lion in ^ cage. 
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Th’ offended burgess hoards his angry tale 
For that blest year when all that vote may rail ; 
Their schemes of spite the jjoet’s foes dismiss 
Till that glad night when all that hate may hiss.^ 

“ This day the powder’d curls and golden coat,”^^ 
Says swelling Crispin, “begg’d a cobbler’s vote.” 
“ This night our wit,” the pert apprentice cries, 

“ Lies at my feet — I hiss him, and he dies.” 

The great, ’tis true, can charm the electing tribe ; 
The bard may siip]dicate, but cannot bribe. 

Yet judg’d l)y those whose voices ne’er were sold, 
He feels no want of ill-persuading gold ; 
lUit confident of praise, if praise be due, 

Trusts without fear, to merit, and to you. 
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ACT THli: FIRST. 

St EN E— Apartment in Young Honey- 
wood’s House, 

Enter SiR Wiu.iAM Honeywood 
rtW Jarvis. 

Sir IVit. Good Jarvis, make no apolo- 
gies for this honest bhintness. Fidelity, 
like yours, is the best excuse for every 
freedom. 

yar. I can’t help being blimt, and bein;^^ j 
very angry too, when I hear you t.alk of | 
disinheriting so good, so worthy a young' 
gentleman as your nephew, my master. 
All the world loves him. 

Sir IVii, Say rather, that he loves all 
the world ; that^is his fault. 

yar. I am sure there is no part of it 
more dear to him than you are, though he 
has not seen you since he w.as a child. 

Sir Wit. \Vhat signifies his affection to 
me ; or how can I be proud of a place in | 
a heart, wher^ every sharper and coxcomb 
6nd an easy entrance? 

Jar. I grant you that he is rather too 
good-natu;ed ; that he’s too much every 
man’s man ; that he laughs this minute with 
oiic, and cries the* next with another : but 


PERSONA*. 

Duhnrdieu Mr. IIoi.TOM. 

Postboy Mr. Qincx. 

WOMEN. 

RIUs Richland Mrs. Bulkl.«vV. 

OUvUt Mrs. Mattock. ‘5, 

Mrs. Croaker Mrs. Pitt. 

Carnet Mrs. (Ikkkn. 

J.andlndy Mrs. White. 

London. 

whose instructions may he thank for all 
this? 

Sir Wil. Not mine, sure ? My letters 
to him during my employment in Italy 
taught him only that philosophy which 
might prevent, not defend his errors. 

Jar. Faith, begging your honour’s par- 
don, I’m sorry they taught him any philo- 
sophy at all ; it has only serveil to spoil 
him. This same philosophy is a good 
horse in the stable, but an arrant jade on 
a journey. For my own ])arl, whenever 
I hear him mention the name on’t, I’m 
alw.iys sure he’s going to play the fool. 

Sir IVil. Don’t let us ascribe bis faults 
to his philosophy, I entreat you. No, 
Jarvis, his good-nature arises rather from 
his (ears of offending the importunate, than 
his desire of making the deserving happy. 

yar. What it rises from, I don’t know. 
But, to be ^sure, everybody has it, that 
asks it. 

Sir Wil. Ay, or that docs not ask it. 
I have been now for some time a concealed 
spectator of his follies, and find them as 
boundless as his dissipation. 

yar. And yet, faith, he has some fine 
name or other for them all. He calls his 
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extravagance, generosity; and his trust- 
ing everybody,’ universal Wnevolence. It 
was but last week he went security for a 
fellow whose face he scarce knew, and 
that he called an act of exalted mu — mu — 
munificence ; ay, that was the name he 
gave it. 

Sir Wil. And upon* that I proceed, as 
my last effort, though with very little hopes 
to reclaim him. That very fellow has just 
absconded, and I have taken up the se- 
curity. Now, my intention is to involve 
him in fictitious distress, before he has 
] dunged himself into real calamity : to : 
arrest him for that very debt ; to clap an | 
officer upon him, and then let him see ; 
which of his friends will come to his relief. | 
Jar, Well, if I could but any way see 
him thoroughly vexed, every groan of his 
would be music to me ; yet, faith, I believe 
it impossible. I have tried to fret him 
myself every morning these three years ; | 
but, instead of being angry, he sits as ; 
calmly to hear me scold, as he does to his 
hair-dresser. 

Sir Wil. We must try him once more, 
however, and I’ll go this instant to put 
my scheme into execution ; and I don’t 
<lcspair of succeeding, as, by your means, , 
I can have frequent opportunities of being ; 
about him without being known. What : 
a pity it is, Jarvis, that any man’s good-i 
will to others should produce so miichj 
neglect of himself, as to rc<iuire correction I 
Yet we must touch his weaknesses with a , 
delicate hand# There are some faults so j 
nearly allied to excellence, that we canij 
scarce weed out the vice without eradi- | 
eating the virtue. [Exil. j 

yitr. Well, go thy ways, Sir William ! 
Honeywood. It is not w'ilhout reason | 
that the world allows thee to be the best ! 
of men. But here comes his hopeful j 
nephew; the strange good-natured, fqplish, | 
open-hearted — And yet, all his faults are 
such that one loves him still the better for 
them. 

Enter Honeywood. 

//(fn. Well, Jarvis, wh^at messages from 
my friends this morning? 
yar. You have no friends. 

Well ; from my acquaintance thefi ? 
yar. {Pulling out biils.) A few of our 
usual cards of compliment, that’s all 


This bill from your tailor ; this from your 
mercer ; and this from the IHtle broker in 
Crooked-lane, He says he has been at 
a great deal of trouble to get back the 
money you borrowed, 

Hon. That I don’t know ; but I’m sure 
we were at a great deal of trouble in 
getting him to lend it. 

Jar. lie has lost all patience. 

Hon. Then he has lost a very good 
thing. 

Jar. There’s that ten guineas yon were 
sending to the poor gentleman and his 
children in the Fleet. 1 believe that 
would stop his mouth for a while at 
least. 

Hon. Ay, Jarvis, but what will fill their 
mouths in the mean time ? Must I be 
cruel, because he happens to be importu- 
nate ; and, to relieve his avarice, leave 
them to insupportable distress ? 

Jar. ’Sdeath ! Sir, the question now is 
how to relieve yourself; yourself — Haven't 
I reason to be out of my senses, when I 
see things going at sixes and sevens ? 

Hon. Whatever reason you may have 
for being oiit of your senses, I hope you’ll 
allow that I’m not quite unreasonable for 
continuing in mine. 

Jar. You are the only man alive in your 
present situation that could do so. Every 
thing upon tlic waste. 'I'herc’s Miss 
Richland and her fine fortune gone al 
ready, and upon the point of being given 
to your rival — 

Hoft. I’m no man’s rival 

Jar. Your uncle in Italy preparing to 
disinherit you ; your own fortune almost 
spent ; and nothing but pressing creditors, 
false friends, and a paA of drunken ser- 
vants that your kindness has made unfit 
for any other family. 

Hon. Then they hOjVc the m re occa- 
sion for being in mine. 

Jar. Soh ! What will you have done 
with him that I caught stealing your plate 
in the p.antiy ? In the fact ; I q^ught him 
in the fact. 

Hon. In the fact ? If so, I really think 
that we should pay him his wages and 
turn him off. 

Jar. He shall be turned oft at Tyburn. 
the*dog ; we’ll bang him, if it be only 
frii^ten the rest of t||e family. * 
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Hon, No, Jarvis ; it’s enough that we > 
have lost what lie has stolen ; let us not 
add to it the loss o^ a fellow-creature ! | 

Jar. Very fine! well, ..here was the 
footman just now, to complain of the 
butler : he says he does most work, and 
ought to have most wages. 

Hon. That’s but just ; though perhaps 
here comes the butler to complain of the 
footman. 

Jar. Ay, it’s the way with them all, 
from the scyllion to the privy-councillor. 
If they have a bad master, they keep 
(juarrelling with him ; if they have a good 
master, they keep quarrelling with one 
another. 

Enter lUiTLKR, drunk. 

But. .Sir, ril not stay in the family with 
Jonathan ; you must ])art with him, or 
])art with me ; that’s the ex — ex — exposi- 
tion of the matter, sir. 


got it into his head that I can persuade 
her to what I please. 

Jar, Ah ! if you loved yourself but half 
as well as she loves you, we should soon 
see a marriage that would set all things 
to rights again. 

Hon. Love me ! Sure, Jarvis, you 
I dream. No, no her intimacy with me 
I never amounted to more than mere friend- 
ship — mere friendship. That she is the 

I most lovely woman that ever warmed the 
! human heart with desire, I own. lint never 
; let me harbour a thought of making her 
unhapjiy, by a connexion with one so un- 
worthy her merits as I am. No, Jarvis, 
it shall be my study to serve her, even in 
spite of my wishes; and to secure her 
happiness, though it destroys my own. 

Jar, Was ever the like!? I want patience. 

Hon. Besides, Jarvis, though 1 could 
obtain Miss Richland’s consent, do you 


Hon, Full and explicit enough. But 
what’s his fault, good Philip? 

But, Sir, he’s given to drinking, sir, 
and I shall have my morals corrupted by 
keeping such com])any. 

Hon, I la ! ha ! he has such a diverting 
way — 

Jar, Oh, quite amusing. 

But, 1 find my wine’s a-going, sir; and 
liquors don’t go without mouths, sir; I 
hate a dnmkard, sir. 

Hon, Well, well, Philip, I’ll hear you 
upon that .'Inothcr time ; so go to l)ed now. 

Jar. To bed 1 let him go to the devil. 

But. Begging your honour’s pardon, 
and begging your pardon, master Jarvis, 
I’ll not go to bed, nor to the devil neither. 

I have enough to do to mind my cellar, 

I forgot, your honour, Mr. Croaker is 
below. I came on purpose to tell you. 

Hon, Wliy didn’t you show him up, 
blockhead ? 

But, Khow him up, sir! With all 
my heart, sir. Up or down, all’s one 
to me. \Exit, 

Jar, Ay, we have one or other of that 
family in this house from morning till 
night. He comes on the old affair, I 
suppose. The match between his son 
that’s just returned from Paris, and Miss 
Richland, the young lady he’s guardian to. 

Hon. Perhaps so. Mr. Croaker, know- , 
ing..my friendship the young lady/ has j 


think I could succeed with her guardian, 
or Ml'S. Croaker, his wife ; who, though 
both very fine in their way, are yet a little 
opposite in their disjiositions, you know? 

Jar. Opposite enough. Heaven knows ! 
the very reverse of each other: she, all 
laugh and no joke; he, always complaining 
and never sorrowful ; a fretful poor soul, 
that has a new distress for every hour in 
I the four and twenty— 

Hon. Hush, hush, he’s coming up, he’ll 
! hear you. 

I Jar. One whose voice is a passing- 
bcil— 

Hon, Well, well ; go, do. 

Jar. A raven that bodes nothingbut mis- 
chief ; a coffin and cross-bones ; a bundle 
of rue ; a sprig of deadly night-shade ; 
a — (H oney WOOD, stopping his mouth, at 
last pushes him off.) [Exit Jarvis. 

Hon. I must own, my old monitor is 
, not entirely wrong. There is something 
I in n\v friend Croaker’s conversation that 
I entirely depresses me. His very mirth, is 
quite an antidote to all gaiety, and his ap- 
pearance has ,*1 stronger effect on my spirits 
than an undertaker’s shop. — Mr. Croaker, 

I this is such a satisfaction — 

' Enter CROAKER. 

"Cro, A pleasant morning to Mr. Honey- 
wood, and many of them. How is this ! 
you look most shockingly to-day, my dear 
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friend. I hope this weather does not j 
affect your spirits. To be sure, if this 
weather continues — I sa^ nothing — 15ut 
God send we be all better this day three 
months I 

Hon. I heartily concur in the wish, 
though, I own, not in your apprehensions. 

Cro. May be not. Indeed, what signifies 
what weather we have in a country going 
to ruin like ours? Taxes rising and trade 
falling. Money flying out of the kingdom, 
•and Jesuits swarming into it. 1 know at 
this time no less than a hundred an<l 
twenty-seven Jesuits between Charing 
Cross and Tenij^le Kar. 

Hon. The Jesuits will scarce pervert 
you or me, 1 should hope. 

Cro. May be not. Indeed, what signi- 
fies whom they pervert in a countiy that 
has scarce any religion to lose? I’m only 
afraid for our wives and daughters. 

Hon. 1 have no apprehensions for the 
ladic.s, I assure you. 

Cro, May be not. Indeed, what signi- 
fies whether they be perverted or no? 'J'hc 
women in my time were good for some- 
thing. I have seen a lady drest fi om top 
to toe in her own manufactures formerly. 
But now-a-days the devil a thing of their 
(.)wn manufacture’s about them, excej)t 
their faces. 

Hon. But, however these faults may be 
practised abroad, you don’t find them at 
home, either with Mrs. Croaker, Olivia, 
or Miss Richland. 

Cro. The \jcst of them will never be 
canonised for a saint when .she’s dead. By 
the bye, my dear friend, 1 don’t find this 
match between Miss Richland and my son 
mi^ch relished, either by one side or t’other. 

Hon, I thought otherwise. 

Cro. Ah, Mr. Honey wood, a little of 
your fine serious advice to the young lady 
might go far: I know she has a very 
exalted opinion of your understand iflg. 

Hon. But would not that be u.surpiiig 
an authority that more properly belongs | 
to yourself? ^ I 

Cro. My dear friend, you know but 
little of my authority ai home. People 
think, indeed, because they see me come 
out in a morning thus, with a pleasant 
face, and to make my friends merry,^^ 
that all’s well within. But I have cares 


that would break a heart of stone. My 
wife has so encrgached upyn every one 
of my privileges, that •I’m now no more 
than a mere lodger in my own house. 

7/on. But a little .spirit exerted on your 
side might perhaps restore your authority. 

Cro. No, though 1 had the spirit of a 
lion ! 1 do rouse sometimes. But what 
I then? always haggling and haggling. A 
man is tired of getting the iKJtter before 
his wife is tired of losing the victory. 

//on. It is a melancholy consideration 
indeed, that our chief comforts often pro- 
duce our greatest anxieties, and that an 
I increase of our j>ossesKions is but an inlet 
j to new disrpiietudes. 

Cro. Ah, my dear friend, these were 
I the very words of poor Dick Doleful to 
I me not a week before he made away 
I with himself. Indeed, Mr. Iloncywood, I 
j never see you but you put me in mind of 
I poor Dick. Ah, there was merit ne- 
glected for you ! and so true a friend ! w e 
loved each other for thirty years, and yet 
he never a.skcd me to lend him a single 
farthing. 

//on. Pray wdiat could induce him to 
commit so rash an action at hast? 

Cro. 1 don't know : some people were 
malicious enough to say it was keeping 
company with me; because we used to 
meet now and then and oj^en our hearts 
to each other. To be sure 1 loved to 
hear him talk, and he loved to hear me 
talk; poor dear Dick ! He used to .say 
that Croaker rhymed to joker; and so we 
u.sed to laugh. — Poor Dick! [Going to cry. 

//on. Ills fate affects me. 

Cro. Ah, he grew sick of this miserable 
life, where we tlo noting but eat and 
grow hungiy, dre.ss and undress, get up 
j and lie dowm ; w hile reason, that should 
watch like a nurse by our side, falls as 
fast asleep as we do. . 

Hon. To say a truth, if we compare that 
part of life which is to come, by that 
wdiich we have past, the prospect is 
hideous. 

Cr(A Life at the greatest and liest is but 
a froward child, that imist be liumoured 
and coaxed a little till it falls asleep, and 
then all the care is over. 

Hon. Very true, sir; nothing can exceed 
th<{ vanity of our existence, but the,folly 
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of our pursuits. We wept when wc came Miss Rich, You would seem to insinuate, 
into the world, and every day tells us madam, that I have particular reasons for 
why. * •- being disposed Vo refuse it. 

Cro, Ah, my dear friend, it is a perfect Mrs. Cro. Whatever 1 insinuate, my 
satisfaction to be miserable with you. My dear, don’t be so ready to wish an expla- 
son Leonti ne shan’t lose the benefit of such nation. 

fine conversation. I’ll just step home for Miss Rich. I own I should be sorry 
him. I am willing to show him so much Mr. lloneywood’si long friendship and 
seriousness in one scarce older than him- mine should be misunderstood, 
self. And what if 1 bring my last letter to Hon. There’s no answering for others, 
the Gazetteer on the increase and progress madam. Ihil I hope you’ll never find me 
of earthquakes? It will amuse us, 1 pro- ! presuming to ofler more than the most 
mise you. I there prove how the late j delicate friendsliip may readily allow, 
earthquake is coming round to pay us • Miss Rich. And 1 shall be prouder ol 
another visit, from Loiulon to Lisbon, \ such a tribute froln you, than the most 
from Lisbon to the C’anary Tslanrls, from ' passionate professions from others, 
the Canary Islands to I*almyrn, from Pal- : Hon. My own sentiments, madam : 
myra to ('onstantiiioj^lc, and so from friendshipisadisintcrestedcommercebe- 
Constantinoj)Ie back to London again. tween equals; love, an abject intercourse 

[Exif. between tyrants and slaves. 

lion. Poor Croaker! his situation de- Miss Rich. And, without a compliment, 
serves the utmost pity. 1 shall scarce I know none more disinterested, or more 
recover my sjiirits these three days. Sure j capable of friendshii), than Mr. lloney- 
lo live upon such terms is w'orse than wood. 

death itself! And yet, when I consider ' Mrs. Cro. And, indeed, 1 know nobody 
my own situation, — a broken fortune, a that has more friends, at least among the 
hopeless j)assion, friends in distress, the ladies. Miss Friuz, Miss Oddbody, and 
wish but not the power to serve them — Miss Winterbottom, ])raise him in all 
{pausing and sighing.) companies. As for Miss Piddy Bundle, 

she’s his professed admirer. 

Enter IUttler. j\fiss Rich. Indeed ! an admirer ! I did 

But. More company below, sir ; Mrs. not know, sir, you were such a favourite 
Croaker and Miss Kichland : shall I show there, lint is she seriously so handsome? 
them up? Imt they’re showing up them- Is she the mighty thing talked of? 
selves. \^Exi1, Hon. The tow n, madam, seldom begins 

to praise a lady’s beauty, till she’s begiii- 
Enter Mks.^ Croaker and Miss ning to lose it • (smiting.) 

Kichland. ^ resolved never to 

Miss Rich. You’re always in such spirits, lose it, it seems; for, as her natural face 
Mrs. Cro. We have just come, my dear j decays, her skill imjiroves in making the 
Honey wood, from" the auction. There i artificial one. Well, nothing diverts me 
was the old deaf dow’agcr, as iisu.al, bid- * more than one of these fine, old, dressy 
ding like a fury against herself. And then things, who thinks to conceal her age, by 
so curious^in anticgies ! herself the most everywhere exposing her jici-son ; sticking 
genuine pjcce of antiquity in the whole herself up in the front of a .side-box; trail- 
collection. ing through a minuet at Almack’s; and 

Hon. Excuse me, ladies, if some un- then, in the public gardens, looking for all 
casine.ss from friendship makes me unfit the world like^me of the painted ruins of 
to share in this good-humour : I Jknow the ])lace. 

you’ll pardon me. Hon. Every age has its admirers, ladies. 

Mrs. Cro. 1 vow he seems as melan- While yni, pcriia})s, are trading among 
rholy as if he had taken a dose of my the. warmer climates of youth, there ought 
husband this Vnorning. Well, if Richland to he some to carry on a useful commerce • 
here can pardon you, I mast. ^ ^ in the frozen latitudes beyond fifty. 
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Miss Rich. But, then, the mortificalions 
they must suffer before they can be fitted 
out for traffic. 1 have seen one of them 
fret a whole morning at her hair-dresser, 
when all the fault was her face. 

lion. And yet, I’ll engage, has carried 
that face at last to a very good market. 
This good-natured town, madam, has hus- 
bands, like spectacles, to fit every age, 
from fifteen to fourscore. 


sisters. One that I am convinced will be 
equally dear to the rest of the family, when 
she comes to be known. * 

Olhf. And that, 1 fear, will shortly be. 
I.con. Impf)ssil)le, till vve ourselves 
I think proper to m.ake the discover}'. My 
sister, you know, has been with her aunt, 
at Lyons, since she was a child, and you 
find ev’ery creature in the family takes you 
for her. 


Mrs. Cro. Well, you’re a dear, good- 
natured creature. But you know you're 
engaged with us this morning upon a 
strolling party. I want to sliow Olivia 
the town, and the things ; I believe I shall 
have business for you for the whole day. 

lion. I am sorry, madam, I have an 
appointment with Mr. Croaker, which it 
is impossible to put off. 

Mrs. Cro. What! with my husband? 
Then I’m resolved to take no refusal. Nay, 

1 jirotcst you must. You know I never 
laugh so much as with you. 

lion. Why, if I must, I must I’ll 
swear you have put me into such spirift;. 
Well, do you find jest, and I’ll find laugh, 

1 promise you. We’ll wait for the chariot 
in the next room. \Kxeunt. 

Enter Lkontine and Oi.lviA. 

Leon. There they go, thoughtless and 
happy. My dearest Olivia, what would I 
give to see you capable of shaii ng in their 
amusements, and as cheerful as tliey are ! 

Oliv. How, my I^eontine, how can 1 be 
cheerful, when I have so many terrors to 
oj^press me ? The fear of being detected 
by this family, and the apprehensions of 
a censuring world, when 1 must be de- 
lected — I 

Leon. The world, my love! what can 
it say? At worst it can only say that, 
being compelled by a mercenary guardian 
to embrace a life you disliked, you formed ] 
a resolution of flying with the man of your ; 
choice; that you confided in his honour, ! 
and took refuge in my father’s house ; the. j 
only one where yours coulil remain with- I 
out censure. 1 

Oliv. But consider, Lcontine, your dis- ' 
obedience and my indiscretion ; yaiir being | 
sent to France to bring home a sister, i 

and, instead of a sister, bringing home | 

Leon^ One dearer than a thousand . 


Oliv. But mayn't she write, mayn’t her 
aunt write? 

Leon. Her aunt scarce ever w'riles, and 
all my sister’s letters are directed to me. 

Olh'. But won’t your refusing MissRich- 
land, for whom you know the old gentle- 
man intends you, create a suspicion? 

Leon, 'fhere, there’s my master-stroke. 
1 have resolved not to refuse her ; nay, an 
hour hence I h.-ive consented to go with 
my father to make her an offer of my 
heart and fortune. 

Oliv. Your luMit and fortune ! 

Leon. Don’t be alarmed, my dearest. 

• (.!an Olivia think so meanly of my honour 
or my love, as to snpj)osc 1 could ever 
hope for happine.ss from any but her? 
No, my Olivia, neither the force, nor, 

I ])crmit me to add, the delicacy of my 
j ])assion, leave any room to suspect me. 

: 1 only offer Miss Richland a heart I am 
convinced she will refuse; as 1 am confi- 
; dent that, without knowing it, her affec- 
tions are fixed upon Mr. Honey wood. 

Oliv. Mr. Honeywood ! \’ou’ll excuse 
my apprehensions ; but when your merits 
come to be put in the balance — 

Leon. Ydu view them with loo much 
partiality. 1 1 owever, by mak ing t his offer, 
I show a seeming coiyjdiance with my 
fathers command ; and, {)erhaj)s, upon her 
refusal, I may have his coiisenl to choose 
for myself. 

Oliv. Well, I subnet. An^l yet, my 
Leontine, I own I .shall envy .her even 
your pretended addresses. 1 consider 
every look, every expression ofyoure.stecin, 
as due only to me. I’liis is folly^ perhaps : 
I alloM' it : but it is natural to suppose, 
that merit which has made an impression 
on one’s own heart, may be powerful over 
that of another. 

Leon. Don’t, my life’s trAsure, don’t 
let •[US make imaginar}* evils, when, you 
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know we have so many real ones to en- 
counter. At. worst, you know, if Miss I 
Richland should consent, or my father I 
refuse his pardon, it can but end in a trip * 
to Scotland ; and — 

Enter Croaker. 

Cro. Where have you been, boy ? I have 
been seeking you. My friend lloneywood 
here has been saying such comfortable 
things. Ah ! he’s an example indeed. 
Where is he? I left him here. 

Leon, Sir, I believe you may see him, 
and hear him too, in the next room ; he’s 
preparing to go out with the ladies. 

Cro. Good gracious ! can 1 believe my 
eyes or my ears! I’m struck dumb with 
his vivacity, and stunned with the loud- 
ness of his laugh. Was there ever such a 
transformation ! {A laugh behind the scenes. 
Croaker mimics it.) 11a! ha! hall 
there it goes ; a plague take their balder- ! 
dash ! Yet I could expect nothing less, 
when my precious wife was of the party. 
On my conscience, I believe she could 
spread a horse-laugh through the pews of 
a tabernacle. 

Since you find so many objections 
to a wife, sir, how can you be so earnest 
in recommending one to me? 

Cro. 1 have told you, and tell you again, 
boy, that Miss Richland’s fortune must not 
go out of the family; one may find comfort 
in the money, whatever one does in the wife. 

Leon. Rut, sir, though, in obedience to 
your desire, 1 am ready to marry her, it may 
be possible she has no inclinat,«on to me. 

Cro. I’ll tell you once for all how it 
stands. A good part of Miss Richland’s 
large fortune consists in a claim upon 
CJovernmcnt, which my good friend, Mr. 
Lofty, assures me the Treasury will allow. 
One half of this she is to forfeit, by her I 
father’s will, in ca^ she refuses to marry 
you. So; if she rejects you, we seize half I 
her fortune ; if she accepts you, we seize 
the whole, and a fine girl into the bargain. 

Leon, Btllt, sir, if you will but listen to 
reason — • 


Leon, You have alleged that a mutual 
choice was the first requisite in matri- 
monial happiness, 

Cro. Well, and you have both of you a 
mutual choice. She has her choice — to 
marry you, or lose half her fortune ; and 
I you have your choice — to marry her, or 
pack out of doors without any fortune 
I at all. 

! Leon. An only son, sir, might expect 
! more indulgence. 

I Cro. All only father, sir, might ‘expect 
more obedience : besides, has not your 
sister here, that never disobliged me in 
her life, as good a right as you? He’s a 
sad dog, Livy, ray dear, and would take 
all from you. Rut he shan’t, I tell you 
he shan’t, for you shall have your share. 

Oliv. Dear sir, I wish you’d be con- 
vinced, that I can never be happy in any 
addition to my fortune which is taken 
from his. 

Cro. Well, well, it’s a good child, so 
siiy no more : but come with me, and we 
.shall sec something that will give us a 
great deal of pleasure, 1 promise you ; old 
Ruggins, the curry-comb maker, lying in 
state : 1 am told he makes a very hand- 
some corpse, and becomes his coffin pro- 
di^ously. He was an intimate friend of 
mine, and these are friendly things we 
ought to do for each other. [Exeunt. 

ACT THE SECOND. 

Scene — C roak f.r’s House, 

MI.S.S Richland a 7 td Garnet. 

Miss Rich, Olivia not his sister ? Olivia 
not I^eontine’s sister? You amaze me ! 

Gar, No more his sister than I am ; I 
had it all from his own servant : I can get 
anything from that quarter. 

Miss Rich, But how ? Tell me again, 
Garnet. 

Gar, Why, madam, as I told you be- 
fore, instead of going to Lyons to bring 
home his sister, who has been there with 
her aunt these ten years, he never went 
i further than Paris : there he saw and fell 


Cro. Come, then, produce your reasons, i in love with this young lady — by the bye, 

I tell you, I’m fixed, determined ; so now j of a prodigious family. 

produce youj reasons. When I’m deter- j Miss Rich. And brought her home to, 

mined, 1 always listen to reason, because ! my guardian as his daughter ? 

it car then do no ha^^m. i [ Car, Yes, and daughter she will be. 
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If he don’t consent to their marriage, they let me see with what spirit you begin, 
talk of trying what a Scotch parson can do. Well, wliy don’t you? Klij what? Well, 
Miss Rich. Well, 1 own they have de- then — I must, it seems — Miss Kichland, 
ceived me — And so demurely as Olivia my dear, I bplieve you guess at our busi- 
carried it too! — Would you believe it, ness; an affair which my son here comes to 
Garnet, 1 told her all my secrets ; and yet oj^en, that nearly concerns your hap])iness. 
the sly cheat concealed all this from me? Miss Rich. Sir, I should be ungrateful 
Gar. And, upon Ay word, madam, I not to be pleased with anything that 
don’t much blame licr : she was loth to comes recommended by you. 
trust one with her secrets, that was so Cro. Mow, boy, could you desire a 
very bad at keeping her own. finer opening ? VVhy don’t yon Iiegin, I 

Miss Rich. Ihit, to add to their deceit, say? [7h Lcontine. 

the young gentleman, it seems, pretends Leon. ’Tis tnic, madam, my father, 
to make me serious proposals. My guar- madam, has some intentions — hem — of 
dial! and he are to be here presently, to explaining an affair — which — himself — 
open the affair in form. You know 1 am can best explain, madam, 
to lose half my fortune if I refuse him. Cro. Ves, my dear ; it comes entirely 

Gar. Yet, what can you do? For being, from my son ; it’s all a request of his own, 
as you are, in love with Mr. Money W'ood, j madam. And I will jiermil him to make 
madam — ' the best of it. 

Miss Rich. Mow ! idiot, what do you j Leon. 7‘he whole affair is only this, 
mean? In love with Mr. 11 oney wood ! j madam ; my father has a j)roj)osal to 
Is this to provoke me? | make, which he insists none but himself 

Gar. 'rhat is, madam, in friendsliip j shall deliver, 
with him ; I meant nothing more than | Cro, My mind misgives me, the fellow 
friendship, as I hope to be married; no- ; will never be brought on [asiih^. In short, 
thing more. i madam, you see before you one that loves 

Miss Rich. Well, no more of this. As ' you, one whose whole hajqnness is all in 
to my guardian and his son, they shall you. 

find me prepared to receive them : I’m 1 Miss Rich. I never had any doubts of 
resolved to accept their projiosal wdtli your regard, sir ; and I hope you can 
seeming pleasure, to mortify them by com- have none of my duty, 
pliance, and so throw the refu.sal at last | Cro. That’s not the thing, my little 
upon them. * sweeting ; my love ! No, no, anothcr- 

Gar. Delicious ! and that will secure guess lover than 1 : there he stands, 
your whole fortune to yourself. Well, ; madam, his very looks declare the force 
who could have thought so innocent a of his pas.^on — Call up a look, you dog ! 
face could cover so much ’cuteness I (<?.«>//') — But then, had you seen him, as 

Miss Rich. Why, girl, I only oppose I have, wcci>ing, s])eaking soliloquies and 
my prudence to their cunning, and prac- blank verse, sometimes melancholy, and 
tise a lesson they have taught me against sometimes absent. 

themselves. Miss Rich. 1 fear, sir, he’s absent now ; 

Gar.- Then you’re likely not long to or such a declaration would have conm 
want employment, for here they come, j most properly from iFSmself. • 
and in close conference. Cro. Himself, madam! he' would die 

_ before he could make such a confession; 

Croaker Leonti NE. . and if he had not a channel forhispas- 
Leon. Excuse me, sir, it I seem to he.si- sion through me, it would efe now have ' 
tate upon the point of putting to the lady drov^ed his understanding, 
so important a question^ Miss Rich. I must grant, sir, there are 

Cro. Lord ! good sir, modtffate your j attractions in modest diffidence above the 
fears; you’re so plaguy shy, that one wftuld | force of words. A •silent gddfess is the 
think you had changed sexes. I tell you ! g^uine eloquence of sincerity, 
we must have the half or the whole. Come, j %Cro, Madam, he^has forgot to «peak 
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any other language ; silence is become his 

inother-lonfTue. 

Miss Kick, And it must be confessed, 
sir, it speaks very powerfully in his favour. | 
And yet I shall be thought* too forward I 
in making such a confession ; shan’t 1, ! 
Mr. Leontine? 

Leon, Confu.sion ! my reserve will 
undo me, But, if modesty attracts her, 
impudence may disgust her. I'll try. 
(Aside.) Don’t imagine from my silence, | 
madam, that I want a due sense of the \ 
honour and happiness intendetl me. My j 
father, madam, tells me, your humble 
servant is not totally indifferent to you — 
he admires you : I adore you ; and when 
we come together, upon my soul 1 l.)cUevc 
we shall be the haiijiicst couple in all 
St. James’s. | 

Miss Kick. If I could flatter myself you | 
thought as you sjieak, sir — | 

Leon. Doubt my sincerity, madam? By 
your dear self 1 swear. Ask the brave if 
they desire glory? ask cowards if they 
covet safety 

Cro. Well, well, no more questions 
about it. 

Leon, Ask the sick if they long for 
health? ask misers if they love money? 
ask 

Cro. Ask a fool if he can talk non- 
sense I What’s come over the boy? What 
signifies asking, when there’s not a soul to 
give you an answer? If you would ask to 
the purpose, ask this lady’s consent to make 
you happy. 

Miss Kick. Why indeed, sir, his un- 
common ardour almost compels ihe — forces 
me to comply. And yet I’m afraid he'll 
despise a conquest gained with too much 
case; won’t you, Mr. Leontine? 

Leon. Confusion! (aside.) Oh, by no 
means, madam, by no means. And yet, 
madam, yo^ talkcdijof force. There is 
nothing I >v()uld avoid so much as com- 
])ulsion in a thing of this kind. No, madam, 

I will still be generous, and leave you at 
liberty to rctise. 

Cro. But I tell you, sir, the lady is not 
at liberty. It’s a match. You see she 
says nothing. Silence gives consent. 

Leon. But, sir, she talked of force. 
Consider, sir,*the cruelty of constraining 
her inclinations. 


Cro. But I say there’s no cruelty. Don’t 
you ^know, blockhead, that girls have 
always a roundabout way of saying yes 
before company ? So get you both gone 
together into the next room, and hang him 
that interrupts the tender explanation. Get 
you gone, I say ; I’ll not hear a word. 

Leon. But, sir, 1 ‘ must beg leave to 
insist — 

Cro. Get off, you puppy, or I’ll beg 
leave to insist upon knocking you down. 
Stupid wheli) ! But I don’t wonder : the 
boy takes entirely after his mother. 

\Exeunt Miss Rich, and Leon. 

Kilter Vl^^. Croak kr. 

Mrs. Cro. Mr. Croaker, T bring you 
something, my dear, that I believe will 
make you smile. 

Cro. I’ll hold you a guinea of that, my 
dear. 

Mrs. Cro. A letter ; and, as I knew the 
hand, 1 ventured to open it. 

! Cro. And how can you expect your 
I breaking open my letters should give me 
I pleasure? 

i Mrs, Cro. Poo I it’s from your sister at 
I Lyons, and contains good news; read it. 

Cro. What a Frcncliified cover is here I 
That sister of mine has some good quali- 
ties, but I could never teach her to fold a 
letter. 

, Mrs. Cro. Fold a fiddlestick! Read 
; what it conttiins. 

Croaker, reading. 

! “ Dear Nick, — An English gentleman, 

: of large fortune, has for some time made 
private, though lionourable proposals to 
' your daughter Olivia. They love each 
I Ollier tenderly, and I find she has con- 
I sented, without letting any of the family 
! know, to crown his addresses. As such 
* good offers don’t come every day, your 
, own good sense, his large fortune, and 
family lonside rations, will induce you to 
I forgive her. 

“ Yours ever, 

•“Raciiafx Croaker.” 

! My daughter Olivia privately contracted 
to a man of large fortune ! This is good 
j news, inckxid. My heart never foretold 
■ me Qf this. And yet, how slily the little 
has carried it since she came liome; 

I not a word on’t to the old ones for the 
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world. Yet 1 thought 1 saw something 
she wanted to •conceal. 

Mrs, Cro, Well, if the^ have concealed 
their amour, they shan’t conceal their w'ed- 
ding; that shall be jmblic. I’m resolved. 

C7‘o. I tell thee, woman, the wedding is 
the most foolish part of the ceremony. 1 
can never gel this worAan to think of the 
most serious part of the nuptial engage- 
ment. 

Mrs. Cro. What would you have me ' 
think of, their funeral ? Hut come, tell me, j 
my dear, don’t you owe more to me than ; 
you care to confess ? Would you have ever ! 
been known to Mr. Lofty, who has under- 
taken Miss Richland’s claim at the Trea- 
sury, but for me? Wlio was it first made . 
him an acquaintance at Lady Shabbarooii’s 
rout? Who got him to promise us his in- 
terest? Is not he a backstairs favourite, i 
one that can do what he pleases with those • 
lliat do what they please? Is not he an i 
acquaintance that all your groaning and 
lamentation could never have got us? 

Cro, lie is a man of importance, I grant 
you. And yet what amazes me is, tliat, 
while he is giving away places to all the 
world, he can’t get one for himself. 

Mrs. Cro, That perhat)s may be owing 
to liis nicety. Great men are not easily 
satisfied. 

Enter French Servant. 

Ser. An expresse from Monsieur Lofty, 
lie vil be vait upon your honours instam- 
mant. He be only giving four five instruc- 
tion, read two three memorial, call upon 
von ambassadeur. He vil be vid you in 
one tree minutes. 

Mrs. Cro. You see now, my dear. 
What an extensive department! Well, j 
friend, let your master know, that we are \ 
extremely honoured by this honour. Was ' 
there anything ever in a higher style of , 
breeding? All messages among the great 
are now done by exjJiess. • 

Cro. To be sure, no man does little 
things with more solemnity, or claims more* 
respect than he. Hut lufs in the right 
on’t. In our bad world, respect is given 
where respect is claimed.* 

Afrs. Cro. Never mind the wfJrld, my 
dear ; you were never in a pleasanter place j 
1 1 your 1 ife. Let ns now think of receiving j 
him with proper respect — (A loud rapping j 


j at the door),—SLiid thcie he is, by the 
I thundering rap. 

j Cro. Ay, verily, there he is! as close 
I upon the heels of his own express, as an 
i endorsement 'upon the back of a bill. 

; Well, I’ll leave you to receive him, whilst 
i I go to chide my little Olivia for intending 
to steal a marriage without mine or her 
aunt’s consent. 1 must seem to be angry, 
or she too may begin to despise my au- 
thority. 

Enter Lofty, speaking to his Servant. 
Lof. “And if the Venetian ambassador, 
or that teasing creature the Marquis, 
should call, I’m not at home. Daiwme, 
ril be pack-horse to none of them.” My 
dear madam, I have just snatched a 
moment — “And if the expresses to his 
grace be ready, let them be sent off ; 
they’re of importance.” — M.adam, I ask a 
thousand pardons. 

Airs. Cro. Sir, lliis honour — 

Lof. “And, Dubardieu! if the person 
' calls about the commission, let him know 
' that it is made out. As for J .ord Cuin- 
, bercourt’s stale request, it can keej) cold r 
I you understjxnd me. ’’—Madam, I ask 
I ten thousand ])ardons. 

Airs, Cro. Sir, this honour — 

Lof. “And, Dubanlieu I if the man 
comes from the Cornish lM)roiigh, you must 
j dohim; you must do him, I say.” — Madam, 

I I ask ten thousand pardons.— “ And if the 
j Russian ambassador calls; but he will 
scarce call to-day, 1 believe.” — And now, 
madam, 1 have just got time to express my 
happiness iTi having the honour of being 
permitted to ju'ofess myself your most 
obedient, humble serv.^jit. 

Airs. Cro. Sir, the hapjuness and honour 
arc all mine : and yet, I’m only lobbing 
the ])ublic while 1 detain you. 

].of. .Sink the public, ma^Vun, when 
the fair are to be attended. Ahf could all 
my hours be so charmingly devoted I 
Sincerely, don’t you pity us jjoor creatures 
in affairs ? Thus it is eternally ; solicited 
for places here, teased for pensions there, 
and courted everywhere. 1 know you 
pity me. Yes, I sec you do. 

Airs. Cro. Excuse me, sir. “ Toils of 
empires pleasures are,” as W^iller says. 
^of. Waller, Waller, is he of thehqgsc? 
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Mrs, Cro, The modern poet of that 
name, sir. , 

Lof. Oh, a modern ! We men of busi- 
ness despise the moderns ; and as for the 
ancients, we have no time to read them. 
Poetry is a pretty thing enough for our 
wives and daughters ; but not for us. 
Why now, here 1 stand that know nothing 
of books. I say, madam, 1 know nothing 
of books ; and yet, 1 believe, U])on a land- 
carriage fishery, a stamp act, or a jag-hire, 
I can talk my two hours without feeling 
the want of them. 

Mrs, Cro, The world is no stranger to 
Mr. Lofty’s eminence in every capacity. 

Lof, 1 vow to gad, madam, you make 
me blush. I’m nothing, nothing, nothing 
in the world ; a mere obscure gentleman. 
To be sure, indeed, one or two of the 
present ministers are jileased to rejwesent 
me as a formidable man. 1 know they 
are ])leased to bes])atter me at all their 
little dirty levees. Yet, upon my soul, I 
wonder what they see in me to treat me 
so I Measures, not men, have always 
been my mark ; and I vow, by all that’s 
honourable, my resentment has never 
tlone the men, as mere men, any manner 
of harm- that is, as mere men. 

Mrs, Cro, What importance, and yet 
W’hat modesty ! 

Lof, Oh, if you talk of modesty, 
madam, there, I own, I’m accessible to 
])r.aise : modesty is my foible : it was so 
the Duke of llreiitford used to say of me. 
“I love Jack J.ofly,” he used to say; 
** no man has a finer knowledge of things ; 
quite a man of information ; aiui when he 
speaks upon his legs, by the Lord he’s 
proiligious, he scouts them ; and yet all 
men have their faults ; too much modesty 
is his,” says his grace. 

ALrs, Cro. And yet, I dare say, you 
don’t want .assurance when you come to 
solicit for your friends. 

Lof, Oh, there indeed Pm in bronze. 
Apropos I I have just been mentioning 
Miss Richland’s case to a certain person- 
age ; we must name no names. When I 
ask, I am not to be put off, madam. No, 
no, I take my friend by the button. A 
fine girl, sir^j great justice in her case. 
A friend of mine — borough interest — 
business must be done^ Mr. Secretary.*— 


I say, Mr. Secretary, her business must 
be done, sir. That’s my way, madam. 

Mrs, Cro. BlCss me ! you said all this 
to the Secretary of State, did you ? 

Lof, I did not say the Secretary, did I? 

I Well, curse it, since you have found me 
I out, T will not deny it. It was to the 
i Secretary. 

j Mrs, Cro. This was going to the foun- 
I tain-head at once, not applying to the 
I understrappers, as Mr. Honey wood w'ould 
: have had us. 

I Lof, Honeywood ! he ! he ! He was, 

I indeed, a fine solicitor. 1 suppose you 
have heard what has just haiq)ened to 
him ? 

Mrs. Cro, Poor dear man ! no accident, 

1 hope ? 

Lof. Undone, madam, that’s all. His 
creditors have taken him into custody. A 
))risoner in his own house. 

Mrs. Cro. A prisoner in his owm house? 
How I At this very time ? I’m quite 
unhappy for him. 

Lof. Why, so am I, The man, to be 
sure, was immensely good-natured. But 
then 1 could never find that he had any- 
thing in him. 

Mrs, Cro. Ilis manner, to be sure, 
was excessively harmless; some, indeed, 
thought it a little dull. For my part, 1 
always concealed my opinion. 

Lof. It can’t be concealed, madam ; 
the man was dull, dull as the last new 
comedy ! a poor impracticable creature ! 

1 tried once or twice to know if he was 
fit for business ; but he had scarce talents 
to be groom-porter to an orange-barrow. 

Mrs. Cro. liow' differently does Miss 
Richland think of him ! for, 1 believe, 
with all his faults, she loves him. 

Lof. I.oves him! Docs she? You 
should cure her of that by all means. I..et 
me sec ; what if she were sent to him this 
instantV in his present doleful situation ? 
My life for it, that works her cure. Dis- 
tress is a perfect antidote to love. Suppose 
we join her ir. the next room? Miss 
Richland is a fine girl, has a fine fortune, 
and must not be thrown away. Upon my 
honour, RMidam, I have a regard for Miss 
Richland ; and rather than she should be 
thrown away, I should think it no indig- * 
nity to marry her myself. . [Exeunt, 
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Enter Oi.iviA and Leon tine. 

Leon. And yet, trust me, Olivia, I had 
every reason to expect 'Miss Richland’s 
refusal, as I did everything in my power 
to deserve it. Her indelicacy surprises me. 

Oliv. Sure, Lcontine, there’s nothing 
so indelicate in being sensible of your 
merit. If so, I fear 1 shall be the most 
guilty thing alive. 

Leon. But you mistake, my dear. The 
same attention I used to advance my merit 
with you, I practised to lessen it with her. 
What more could I do ? 

Oln\ I.et us now rather consider what 
is to be done. We have both dissembled 

too long. — I have always been ashamed 

1 am now quite wtiary of it. Sure 1 
could never have undergone so much for 
any other but y(m. 

Leon. And you shall find my gratitude 
equal to your kindest compliance. Though 
our friends should totally forsake us, 
Olivia, we can draw upon content for the 
deficiencies of fortune. ^ 

Oliv. Then why should we defer our 
scheme of humble hapjnness, when it is 
now in our power ? 1 may be the fiivourite 
of your father, it is true; but can it ever 
be thought, that his present kindness to a 
.supposed child will continue to a known 
deceiver ? 

Leon. I have many reasons to believe 
it will. As his attachments are but few, 
they arc lasting. II is own marriage w’as 
a jirivate Jine, as ours may be. Besides, I 
have sounded him already at a distance, 
and find all his answ'crs exactly to our 
W'ish. Nay, by an cx]ircssion or two that 
dropped from him, I am induced to think 
he know’s of this affair. 

Oliv. Indeed I But that would be a 
happiness too gi'eat to be expected. 

/.eon. However it be. I’m certain you 
have power over him ; and I am persuaded, 
if you informed him of our situatiofi, that 
he would be disposed to pardon it. 

Olh. You had equal expectations,' 
I.eontine, from your la^ scheme with 
Miss Richland, which you find has suc- 
ceeded most wretchedly; 

Leon. And that’s the best xtShson for 
trying another. 

Oliv. If it must be so, I submit. 

Leon. As we could wish, he comes this 


way. Now, my dearest Olivia, be resolute. 
I’ll just retire within hearing, to come in 
at a proper time, either to share your 
danger, or confirm your victoiy. [Exit, 

Enter Croaker. 

Cro. \qs, I must forgive her ; and yet 
not too easily, neither. It will be proper 
to keep up the decorums of resentment a 
little, if it be only to impress her wdth an 
idea of my authority. 

Oli7>. How I tremble to approach 
him! — Might I presume, sir,— if I inter- 
rupt you — 

Cro. No, child, where I have an affec- 
tion, it is not a little thing that can inter- 
rupt me. Affection gets over little things. 

Oli?'. Sir, you’re loo kind. I’m sen- 
sible how ill I tleserve this partiality. Vet, 
Heaven knows, there is nothing 1 would 
not do to gain it. 

Cro. And you have but too well suc- 
ceeded, you little hussy, you I With those 
endearing ways of yours, on my con.sciencc, 
I could l>c brought to forgive anything, 
unless it were a very great offence indeed. 

Oliv. But mine is such an offence — 
When you know my guilt — Yes, you shall 
know it, though I feel the greatest pain 
in the confession. 

Cro, Why, then, if it be so very great 
a pain, you may spare yourself the trouble ; 
for 1 know every syllabic of the matter 
before you begin. 

Oliv. Indeed ! then I’m undone, 

Cro. Ay, miss, you w'anted to steal a 
match, without letting me know it, did 
you ? Buf I’m not worth being consulted, 
1 suppose, when there’s to be a marri.igc 
in my own family. No, I’m nobody. 
I’m to be a mere article of family lumber ; 
a })iecc of cracked china to be stuck up in a 
comer. 

Oli7f. Dear sir, no'^ing but the dread 
of your authority could inducc»us to con- 
ceal it from you. 

Cro. No, no, my consequence is no 
more; I’m as little mindcch as a dead 
Russtan in winter, just stuck up with a 
pipe in its mouth till there comes a thaw 
— It goes to my heart to vex her. [Aside, 

Oliv. I was prepared, ^ir, for your 
anger, and despaired of pardon, even while 
I {iresumed to ask it. But your severity 
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shall never abate my affection, as my up the party. I don’t know what’s the 
punishment is but justice. matter with the boy all this day ; he has 

Cro, And y^t you should not despair got into such a rhodomontade manner all 
neither, Livy. We ought to hope all for this morning ! 

the best. Leon. Hut, sir, I that have so large a 

OUv, And do you permit me to hope, part in the benefit, is it not my duty to 
sir? Can I ever expect to be forgiven? show my joy? is 'he being admitted to 
But hope has too long deceived me. your favour so slight an obligation ? is the 

Cro. Why then, child, it shan’t deceive happiness of marrying my Olivia so small 
you now, for 1 forgive you this very mo- a blessing ? 

ment ; I forgive you all; and now you Cro. Marrying Olivia! marrying Olivia ! 
are indeetl my daughter. marrying his own sister ! Sure the boy 

Oliv. O transport I this kindness over- is out of his senses ! His own sister! 
powers me. My sister I 

Cro. I was always against severity to | Oltv. Sister ! How have I been mis- 
our children. We have been young and i taken ! \Aside. 

giddy ourselves, and we can’t expect boys j J^on. Some cursed mistake in all this, 
and girls to be old before their time. I find ! [Aside. 

Olw. What generosity ! but can you Cro. What does the booby mean ? or 
forget the many falsehoods, the dissimula- has he any meaning ? Kh, what do you 

tion mean, you blockhead, you ? 

Cro. You did indeed dissemble, you Leon. Mean, sir — why, sir-only, when 
urchin, you; but where’s the girl that my sister is to be married, that I have the 
won’t dissemble for a husband ? My wife ! pleasure of marrying her, sir ; that is, of 
and r had never been married, if we had ! giving her away, sir— 1 have made a point 
not dissembled a little beforehand. of it. 

Oliv. It shall be my future care never Cro. Oh, is that all? Give her aw^ay. 
to put such generosity to a second trial. You have made a point of it. Then you 
And as for the partner of my offence and had as good make a point of first giving 
folly, from his native honour, and the just away yourself, as I’m going to prepare the 
sense he has of his duty, 1 can answer for writings between yon and Miss Richland 

him that this very minute. What a fuss is here 

about nothing ! Why, what’s the matter 
Enter Leon tine. now? I thought I had made you at least 

Leon. Permit him thus to answ'cr for as happy as you could wdsh. 
himself {Jknedhv*). Thus, sir, let me Oliv. Oh yes, sir ; very hap])y. 

speak my gralitiule for this unmerited for- Cro. Do you foresee anything, child? 

giveness. Yes, sir, this even 'exceeds all You look as if you did. I think if any- 
your former lenderness. 1 now can boast ' thing was to be foreseen, I have as sharp 
tlie most indulgent of fathers. The life , a look-out as another; and yet 1 foresee 
he gave, compared to this, was but a * nothing. [Exit, 

trifling blessing. 1 Oliv. What can it mean ? 

Cro. And, good sir, who sent for you, j Leon. He knows something, and yet 

with that fi:ae tragccry face, and flourisliing ; for my^ life I can’t tell what, 
manner? I don’t know what we have to Oliv. It can’t be the connexion bc- 
do with yonr gr.it iludc upon this occasion, tween us, I’m pretty certain. 

Leon. How, sir ! Is it possible to be I^eon. Whatever it be, my dearest, T am 
alien t, wheii so much obliged ? Would ; resolved to put it out of fortune’s power to 
you refuse me the pleasure of being grate- j repeat our morti^cation. I’ll haste and 
ful? of adding my thanks to my Olivia’s? ! prepare for our journey to Scotland this 
of sharing in the transports that you have ‘ very evcifting. My friend Honeywood 
thus occasioned ? bas*promised me his advice and assistance. < 

Cro. Loref, sir, we can be happy I’ll go to him, and repose bur distresses 
enough without your coming in to make [ on his friendly bosom ; and I know so 
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much of his honest heart, that if he can’t 
relieve our uneasiness, he will at least 
share them. * [Exeuttf, 


ACT THEITHIRU 
Scene— Young IIoneywood’s House. 

Bailiff, Honeywood, Follower. 

Bail. Lookye, sir, I have arrested as 
good men as you in my time : no dispar- 
agement of you neither : men that would 
go forty guineas on a game of cribbage. 

I challenge the town to show a man in 
more gcnteeler practice than myself. 

Hon, Without all question, Mr. . 

I forget your name, sir. 

Bail. Ilow can you forget what you 
never knew ? he ! he ! he ! 

Hon. M ay 1 beg leave to ask yoiirname ? 

Bail. Yes, you may. , 

Hon. Then, pray, sir, what is your 
name ? 

Bail. Tliat I didn’t promise to tell you. 
He ! he ! he ! A joke breaks no bones, 
as we say among us that practise the law. 

ITon. You may have reason for keeping 
it a secret, perhaps ? 

Bail, Tlie law does nothing without 
reason. I’m .ashamed to tell my n.ainc to 
no man, sir. If you can show cause, as 
why, upon a special capus, that I should 
prove my name— But, come, Timothy 
Tw itch is my name. And, now you know 
my name, wdiat h.'ivc you to say to that ? 

lion. Nothing in the world, good Mr, 
Twitch, but that I have a favour to ask, 
that’s all. 

Bail. Ay, favours are more easily asked 
than granted, as we say among us that 
practise the law. 1 have taken an oath 
against granting favours. Woul^ you 
have me perjure myself? 

Hon. But my request will come recom-* ! 
mended in so strong a manittr, as, I bel ieve, | 
you’ll have no scruple {pulling out his 
purse). The thing is only this. I believe 
1 shall be able to discharge thii^^rifle in 
two or three days at farthest; but zs I 
would not have the affair known for the 
world, I have thoughts of keeping you, 


! and your good friend here, al>ottt me till 
I the debt is discharged ; for.whicl^ I shall 
I be properly grateful. * ' 

I Bail. Oh ! J hat’s another maxum, and 
altogether within my oath. For certain, 
! if an honest man is to get anything by a 

• thing, there’s no reason why all things 
should not be done in civility. 

Hon. Doubtless, all trades must live, 
Mr. Twitch; and yours is a necessary one. 
{Ghn's him momy.) 

Bail. Oh! your honour; 1 hope your 
j honour takes nothing amiss as 1 does, as 
I does nothing but my duty in so doing. 

: I’m sure no m.-ni can say I ever give a 
: gentleman, that was a gentleman, ill 
; usage. If 1 saw that a gentleman was a 
I gentleman, I have taken money not to see 
I him for ten weeks together. 

lion. Tenderness is a virtue, Mr. 
Twitch. 

Bail. Ay, sir, it’s a perfect trc.asure. 
i I love to .see a gentleman with a tender 
j heart, I don’t kiunv, but I think I have 
' a tender heart myself. If all that I have 
i lost by my benrl was put together, it w’ould 
' make a— but no matter for that, 
j Hon. 1 )on’t account it lost, Mr. Twitch. 

■ The ingratitude of the world can never 
deprive us of the conscious hnpjune.ss of 
i having acted with humanity ourselves. 

I Bail. IJumanity, sir, is a jewel. It’s 
' better than gold. J I(»ve humanity. People 
I may say, that wc in our way have no bu- 
I inanity; but I’ll show you my bumaiiity 

* this moment. There’s my follower here, 
little Flanjg.in, with a wife and four 

I children ; a guinea or two would be more 
to him than twice as much to another. 
Now, as I can’t show him .any liumnnily 
myself, 1 must beg leave you’ll <lo it for me. 

Hon. I a.ssiire you, Mr. Tw’itch, yours 
is a most powerful recommendation. 

' {Giving money to the hbjlower.^ 

1 Bail. Sir, you’re a gentlcmafi. I sec 
you know what to do with your money. 
But to business : wc are to be w'ith you 
here as your friends, I supposed But set 
in casff company comes.— Little Flanigan 
here, to be sure, has a good face ; a very 
good face ; Imt then, he is a little seedy, 
as w'c say among us that prat^ise the law. 
Not well in clothes. Smoke the pocket- 
holbs. 
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Hon, Welly that shall be remedied with- 
out delay. 

Servant. 

Ser, Sir, Miss Richland is below. 

Hon, How unlucky! Detain her a 
moment. We must improve iny good 
friend little Mr. Flanigan’s appearance 
first. Here, let Mr. Flanigan have a suit 
of my clothes — quick — the brown and 
silver — Do you hear? 

Ser, Tliat your honour gave away to the 
begging gentleman that makes verses, 
because it was as good as new. 

Hon. The white and gold then. 

Ser. That, your honour,! made bold to 
sell, because it was good for notliing. 

Hon. Well, the first that comes to hand 
then. Tlie blue and gold then. I believe 
Mr. Flanigan w'ill look best in blue. 

\ExU Flanigan. 

Rail. Rabbit me, but little Flanigan 
will look well in anything. Ah, if your 
honour knew that bit of flesh a.s well as I | 
do, you’d be ])crrcctly in love with him. 
There’s not a prettier scout in the four 
counties after a shy-cock than he : scents 
like a hound; sticks like a weasel. He 
was master of the ceremonies to the black 
Queen of Morocco, when I took him to fol- 
low me. (AV-zv/Av Flank; AN.) neh,ecod, 

I think he looks so well, that I don’t care if 
I have a suit from the same place myself. 

Hon. Well, well, I hear the lady coming. 
Dear Mr. Twitch, I beg you’ll give your 
friend directions not to sneak. As for 
yourself, I know you will say nothing 
without being directed. 

Bail. Never you fear me ; i’ll .show the 
lady that I have .something to .say for my- 
self as well as another. One man has one 
way of talking, and another man has | 
another, that’s all the difference between 
them. 

Enter Miss RiciTT.AND and her Maid. 

Miss Rick. You’ll be surprised, sir, 
with this visit. But you know I’m yet to 
thank you for choosing my little library. 

Hon, Thanks, madam, are unnecessary ; 
as it was I that was obliged by your com- 
mands. Chairs here. Two of my very 
good friench, Mr. Twitch and Mr. Flani- 
gan. Pray, gentlemen, sit without cere- 
mony. ? 


Miss Rich, Who can these odd-looking 
men be I I fear it is as I was informed. 
It must be so. ' [Aside, 

Bail, (after a pause. ) Pretty weather ; 
very pretty weather for the time of year, 
madam. 

Fol. Very good circuit weather in the 
country. ^ 

Hon. Y ou officers are generally favourites 
among the ladies. My friencls, madam, 
have been upon very di.sagreeable duty, I 
assure you. The fair should, in some mea- 
sure, recompense the toils of the brave. 

Miss Rich. Our officers do indeed de- 
serve every favour. 'I'he gentlemen are 
in the marine service, I presume, sir. 

Hon, Why, madam, they do — occa- 
I sionally serve in the fleet, madam. A 
dangerous service ! 

Miss Rick. I’m told so. And I own it 
has often surj^rised me, that while we 
have had so many instances of bravery 
there, we have had so few of wit at home 
to praise it. 

Hon. I grant, madam, that our poets 
have not written as our soldiers have 
fought ; but they have clone all they could, 
and Hawke or Amherst could do no more. 

Miss Rick, I’m quite displeased when 1 
see a fine subject spoiled by a dull writer. 

Hon. We should not be so severe 
against dull writers, madam. It is ten to 
one but the dullest writer exceeds the 
most rigid French critic who presumes to 
de$])ise him. 

Fol. Damn the French, the parlevous, 
and all that belongs to them. 

Miss Rick. Sir! 

Hon. Ha, ha, ha! honest Mr. Flani- 
gan. A true English officer, madam ; he’s 
not cemtented with beating the French, but 
he will scold them too. 

Miss Rich. Yet, Mr. Honey wood, this 
does not convince me but that severity in 
criticism is necessary. It was our first 
adopting the severity of French taste, that 
has brought them in turn to taste us. 

Bail. Taste us ! By the Lord, madam, 
they devour us. Give monseers but a taste, 
and I’ll be damned but they come in for a 
bellyful.- 

^Miss Rick, Very extraordinary this ! 

Fol. But very true. What makes the 
bread rising? the parle vous that devour 
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us. What makes the mutton fivepence a 
pound? the parle vous that eat it up. 
What makes the beer threepence-half- 
penny a pot? — 

Hon* Ah! the vulgar rogues; all will 
be out. {Asttfe. ) Right, gentlemen, very 
right, upon my word, and quite to the pur- 
pose. They draw a parallel, madam, be- 
tween the mental taste and that of our 
senses. We arc injured as much by the 
French severity in the one, as by French 
rapacity in the other. That’s their meaning. 

Miss Rif A. Though I don’t sec the force 
of the parallel, yet I’ll own, that we should 
sometimes pardon books, as wc do our 
friends, that have now and then agreeable 
absurdities to recommend them. 

Eai/* 'I'hat’sallmy eye. The king only 
can pardon, as the law says ; for, set in 
case 

//on. I’m quite of your opinion, sir. I 
see the whole drift of your argument. 
Yes, certainly, our presuming to pardon 
any work is arrogating a power that belongs 
to another. I f all have power to condemn,* 
what writer can be free? 

//ai/. By his habus corpus. His habus 
corpus can set him free at any lime ; for, 
set in case 

Hon. I’m obliged to you, sir, for the 
hint. Jf, madam, as my friend observes, 
our laws are so careful of a gentleman’s 
])erson, sure we ought to be equally care- 
ful of his dearer ])art, his fame. 

Fol. Ay, but if so be a man’s nabbed, 
you know — 

lion. Mr. Flanigan, if you spoke for 
ever, you could not improve the last obser- 
vation. For my own part, I think it con- 
clusive. 

Bail, A s for the matter of that, mayhap — 

Hon. Nay, sir, give me leave in this 
instance to be positive. For where is 
the necessity of censuring works without 
genius, which must shortly sink of them- 
selves? what is it, but aiming an*unncces- 
sary blow against a victim already under 
the hands of j ustice ? • 

Bail, Justice I Oh, by the elevens, if 
you talk about justice, I :hink I am at 
home there : for, in a course of Iav*» 

Hon. My dear Mr. Twitch, 1 discern 
w!iat you’d be at, perfectly ; and I believe 
the lady must be sensible of the art with 


: which it is introduced. I suppose you 
, perceive the meaning, ma<]am, of his 
: course of law, • 

I Miss Rich. I protest, sir, 1 do not. I 
' perceive only that you answer one gcntlc- 
1 man before he has finished, and the other 
I before he has well begun, 
j Bail. Madam, you are a gentlewoman, 

I and 1 will make the matter out. 'I'liis 
. here question is about severity, and justice, 

. and pardon, and the like of lliey. Now, 

: to explain the thing 

Hon. Oh! curse your explanations. 

\Aside. 

Enter Servant. 

Ser. Mr. Lcontinc, sir, below, desires 
to speak with you upon earnest business. 

1 Hon. That’s lucky. {Aside.) Dear 
I madam, you’ll excuse me and my good 
j friends here, for a few minutes, 'l licre 
arc books, madam, to amuse you. Come, 
gentlemen, you know I make no ceremony 
with such friends. After you, sir. Excuse 
me. Well, if 1 must. But I know your 
natural politeness. 

I Bail. Before and behind, you know. 

I Fol. Ay, ay, before and behind, before 
and behind. 

j [Exeunt Honey wood, Bailiff, ami Fob 
j lower. 

; Miss Rich, What can all this mean, 
Garnet ? 

Gar. Mean, madam ! why, what should 
it mean, but what Mr. l.ofty sent you here 
to see? These people he calls officers are 
officers sure enough ; sheriff’s officers ; 
bailiffs, madam.. 

AVt*^..*Ay, it is certainly so. Well, 
though his perplexities are far from giving 
I me pleasure, yet 1 own there is sometliing 
! very ridiculous in them, and a just punish- 
I ment for his dissimulation. 

I Gar, And so they are. But I wonder, 

! madam, that the lawyer ) on just e«iployed 
> to pay his debts, and set him free, has not 
j done it by this time. He ought at least 
■to have been here before now. But lawyers 
I are always more ready to get a nan into 
, troublc9>than out of them, 

^ Enter SiK William Honeyw'oop. 

SirfVil. ForMiss Richland to undertake 
I setting him free, I own, was qlite unex- 
pectod. It has totally unhinged my scheo^s 
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to reclaim him. Y et it gives me pleasure to 
find tint, among a number of worthless 
friendships, he has made one acquisition 
of real value ; for there must be some softer 
passion on her side that prompts this gene< 
rosity. Ha I here before me: I’ll endea- 
vour to sound her affections. — Madam, as 
I am the person that have had some de- 
mands upon the gentleman of this house, 

1 hope you’ll excuse me, if before I enlarged 
him, I wanted to see yourself. 

Miss Rick. The precaution was very 
unnecessary, sir. I suppose your wants 
were only such as my agent had power to 
xatisfy. 

Sir JVi/. Partly, madam. But I was 
also willing you should be fully apprised 
of the character of the gentleman you 
intendeil to serve. 

A/iss Rich. It must come, sir, with a 
very ill grace from you. I'o censure it 
after what you have done, would look like 
malice ; and to speak favourably of a | 
character you have oppressed, would 
be impeaching your own. And sure, his 
tenderness, his humanity, his universal 
friendship, may atone for many faults. ; 

Sir / Vil. That friendship, madam, which • 
is exerted in too wide a sphere, becomes 
totally useless. Our bounty, like a drop 
of water, disappears when diflused too 
widely. They who pretend most to this 
universal benevolence, are either deceivers 
i>r (lujies : men who desire to cover their 
private ill-nature by a pretended regard for j 
or men who, reasoning themselves into 
false feelings, are more earnest in pursuit 
of splendid, than of useful virtues. j 

AUss Rich. I am surjirised, sir, to hear i 
one, who has probably been a gainer by 
the folly of others, so severe in his censure . 
oi it. { 

Sir JVi/. Whatever I may have gained 
by folly, madam, you see 1 am willing to . 
prevent* your losing by it. i 

Miss Rick. Your cares for me, sir, are | 
unnecessaiy. I always suspect those ser- ; 
vices which are denied where they are ; 
wanted, and offered, perhaps, in hopes of \ 
a refusal. No, sir, my directions have ; 
been given, and I insist upon their being ' 
complied with. j 

Sir Wit. Thou amiable woman ! I can ' 
nc longer contain the expressions oT my j 


! gratitude, my pleasure. You see befor 
I you one who has been equally careful o 
i his interest ; dhe, who has fur some tim( 
! been a concealed spectator of his follies.. 
I and only punished in hopes to reclain 
j him — his uncle ! 

j Miss Rich. Sir William Hone 3 rwood 
j You amaze me. How sliall I conceal m} 
; confusion? 1 fear, sir, you’ll think I have 
. been too forward in my services. I confess 
11 — 

I Sir Wii. Don’t make any apologieSj 
, madam. I only find myself unable tc 
' repay the obligation. And yet, I have 
i been trying my interest of late to serve you. 
! Having learnt, madam, that you had some 
demands upon Government, 1 have, though 
j unasked, been your solicitor there. 

I Miss Rich. Sir, I’m infinitely obliged 
: to your intentions. Hut my guardian has 
emj^loyed another gentleman, who assures 
him of success. 

I Sir IVil. Who? The important little 
man that visits lieic? Trust me, madam, 
he’s quite contemjitible among men in 
l)ower, and utterly unable to serve you. 

! Mr. Lofty’s promises are much better 
known to people of fashion, than his 
person, I assure you. 

A/iss Rich. How have we been de- 
ceived 1 As sure as can be, here he comes. 

Sir Wil. Does he ? Renieiiiber I’m 
to continue unknown. My return to Eng- 
land has not yet been made public. With 
what impudence he enters ! 

Enter Lokty. 

I.o/. i.et the chariot— let my chariot 
drive off; I’ll visit to his grace’s in a 
chair. Miss Richland here liefore me ! 
Punctual, as usual, to the caMs of huma- 
nity. I’m very sorry, madam, things of this 
kind should haj^pen, especially to a man 
I have shown everywhere, and carried 
amongst us as a particular acquaintance. 

Aliss Rich. I find, sir, you have the 
art of making the misfortunes of others 
your own. 

Lof. My dear madam, what can a pri- 
vate man like me do ? One man can’t do 
everyiiiing ; and then, I do so much in 
this way every day. Let me see ; some- 
thing considerable might be done for him 
by subscription; it could not fail if I 
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carried the list. I’ll undertake to set down 
a brace of dul«es, two dozen lords, and 
half the lower house, at my own peril. 

Sir IVi/. And, after all, it’s more than 
probable, sir, he might reject the offer of 
such powerful p.atronage. 

Lo), I'hen, madam, ,what can we do ? 
You know I never make promises. In 
truth, I once or twice tried to do something 
with him in the way of business ; but, as 
I often told his uncle. Sir William Honey- 
wood, the man was utterly impracticable. 

Sir Wil. Ilis uncle ! then that gentle- 
man, I supi)ose, is a particular friend of 
yours. 

I.of. Meaning me, .sir? —Yes, m.adam, 
as I often said, my dear Sir William, you 
are sensible 1 would do anything, as far 
as my poor interest goes, to serve your 
family: but what can be done? there’s 
no procuring first-rate* places for ninth- 
rate abilities. 

Miss Rich. I have heard of Sir AVilliam 
Honey wood; he’s abroad in employ^ 
nient : he confided in your judgment, 1 
suppose. 

Lof. Why, yes, madam, I believe Sir 
William had some rea.son to confide in my 
judgment ; one little reason, perhaps. 

Miss Rich. Pray, sir, wjiat w'as it ? 

Lof. Why, madam — but let it go no 
further — it was f procured him his place. 

Sir IViL Did you, sir ? 

Lof. Kitlicr you or I, sir. 

Miss Rich. This, Mr. l.ofty, was very 
kind indeed. 

Lof. I did love him, to be sure ; he had 
some amusing qualities ; no man w'as fit- 
ter to be a toast-master to a club, or had 
a better head. 

Miss Rich. A better head ? 

Lof Ay, at a bottle. To be sure, he 
was as dull as a choice spirit ; but, hang 
it, he was grateful, very grateful ; and 
gratitude hides a multitude of faults.^ 

Sir H^ii. He might have reason, per- 
haps. His place is pretty considerable,' 
I’m told.. • 

Lof. A trifle, a mere trifle among us 
men of business. The truth is, he wanted 
dignity to fill up a greater. ** 

Sir IVil. Dignity of person, do yoft ' 
mean, sir? I'm told he’s much about 
n)y size and figure, sir. 


Lof Ay, tall enough for a marching 
rcgimcMit ; but then h^ M’anl.ed a some- 
thing— a conseiiuencc of fdrm — a kind of 
a — I believe tl^c lady perceives my mean- 

, 

I Miss Rich. Oh, perfectly; you courtiers 
; can do anything, 1 see. 

! Lof. My dear madam, .all this is but a 
mere exchange ; we do greater things for 
one another every d.ay. Why, as thus, 
now ; let me siqiposc you the l'*ir.st Lord 
of the Treasury ; you have an cmjdoy- 
ment in you that 1 want ; 1 have a jdace 
. in me that you want : do me here, do you 
I there : interest of both sides, few words, 
flat, done and done, and it’s over. 

Sir Jt'i/. A thought strikes me. {Aside.) 
Now you mention Sir William Honey- 
wood, madam ; and as he seems, sir, an 
acquaintance of yours, you’ll be glad lo 
hear he’s arrived from Italy. I had it from 
a friend who knows him as well ns he does 
me, and you may depend on my infurma- 
tion. 

Lof. The devil he is ! If T had known 
1 that, we should not have been (jiiite so 
well acquainted. \ A side. 

j Sir liW. He is certainly returned; 
and, as this gentleman is a friend of youns, 

I he can be of signal service to us, by intro- 
ducing me to him : there .'ire .sonic papers 
relative to your affairs, that require dis- 
j patch and his ins|>eclion. 

! Miss Rich. This gentleman, Mr. T.ofty, 
is a person emidoyed in my affairs ; I 
I know you’ll serve us, 
i L(f. My j)ear madam, T live but lo 
serve you. Sir William shall even wait 
upon him, if you think proper to com- 
' mand it. 

Sir Wil. That will be quite unneccs- 

i 

Lof Well, wc must introduce you, then. 
Call upon me— let me see — a/, in two 
days. 

Sir IVil. Now, or the opportunity will 
be lost for ever. 

Lof. Well, if it must be now,* now let 
it be. llut damn it, that's unfortunate ; 
my Lord Grig’s cursed Pensacola business 
! comes on this very hour, and I’m engaged 

to attend — another time • 

Sir Wil, A short letter to Sir 'William 
1 will flo. 
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Lof, Vou shall have it ; yet, in my 
opinion, a letter is a very bad way of going 
to work ; face' to iace, that’s my way. 

Sir WiL The letter, sir, will do quite 
as well. 

Lof. Zounds ! Sir, do yoiv pretend to 
direct me in the business of omcc ? Do 
you know me, sir ? Who am I ? 

Miss Rich, Dear Mr. Lofty, this re- 
quest is not so much his as mine ; if my 
commands — but you despise my power. 

Lof. Delicate creature ! your com- 
mands could even control a debate at mid- 
night : to a power so constitutional, I am 
all obedience and tranquillity. He shall 
have a letter: where is my secretary? 
Dubardicu 1 And yet, 1 protest I don’t 
like this way of doing business. 1 think 
if 1 spoke first to .Sir William— but you 
will have it so. \_Exit with Miss Richland. 

Sir Wtl. (Alone.) 11a ! ha ! ha ! — This, 
too, is one of my nephew’s hopeful asso- 
ciates. O vanity, thou constant deceiver, 
how do all thy efforts to exalt, serve but 
to sink us I Thy false colourings, like 
those employed to heighten beauty, only 
seem to mend that bloom which they con- i 
tribute to destroy. I’m not displeased at | 
this interview : exposing this fellow’s im- 1 
nudence to the contempt it deserves, may 
DC of use to my design ; at least, if he can 
reflect, it well be of use to himself. 

Enter Jarvls. 


far. Why, there it is: he has no. 
money, that’s true ; but then, as he never 
said A"b to any request in his life, he has 
given them a bill, drawn by a friend of his 
upon a merchant in the city, which I am 
to get changed ; for you must know that 
1 am to go with ^hera to Scotland myself. 

Sir Wil. How? 

far. It seems the young gentleman is 
obliged to take a different road from his 
mistress, as he is to call upon an uncle of 
his that lives out of the way, in order to 
prepare a place for their reception, when 
they return ; so they have borrowed me 
from my master, as the propercst person 
to attend the young lady down. 

Sir Wil. To the land of matrimony ! 
A ])le.asant journey, Jarvis. 

fir. Ay, but I’m only to have all the 
fatigues on’t. 

Sir Wil. Well, it may be shorter, and 
I less fatiguing, than you imagine. I know 
j but too much of the young lady’s family 
;ind connexions, whom I have seen abroad. 

I have also discovered that Miss Richland 
is not indifferent to my thoughtless 
nephew; and will endeavour, though I 
fear in vain, to establish that connexion. 
But, come, the letter I wait for must be 
almost finished ; I’ll let you further into 
my intentions, in the next room, [Exeunt. 

ACT THE FOURTH. 


Sir Wil. How now, Jarvis, where’s I 
your master, my nephew ? | 

fir. At his wit’s ends, I l)elicve : he’s ! 
scarce gotten out of one scrape, but he’s | 
running his head into another. ; 

Sir Wil. I low so? ! 

far. The house has but just been cleared j 
of the bailiffs, and now he’s again en- ' 
gaging, tooth and nail, in assisting old 
Ooaker's son to patch up a clandestine 
match with the young lady that passes 
in the house for his sister. 

Sir Wil. Ever busy to serve others. 

Jar. Ay, anybody but himself. The 
young couple, it seems, are jusf setting 
out for Scotland ; and he supplies them 
with money for the journey. 

Sir Wi/. Money! how is he able to 
supply others, who has scarce any for 
hhnself? . ^ 


Croaker’s House. 

Lof. Well, sure the devil’s in me of 
late, for running my head into such defiles, 
as nothing but a genius like my own 
could draw me from. I was formerly 
contented to husband out my places and 
pensions with .some degree of frugality; 
but, curse it, of late I have given away 
the whole Court Register in less time than 
they could print the title-page : yet, hang 
it, why scruple a lie or two to come at a 
fine girl, wdien I every day tell a thousand 
for nothing. * Ha! H oney wood here Ijc- 
forc me ! Could Miss Richland have set 
him at liberty i 

c Enter HONEYWOOD. 

Mr. Honeywood, I’m glad to see you 
abroad again. 1^ find my concurrence 
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was not necessary in your unfortunate 
aflairs. 1 had put things in a train to do 
your business ; but it is not for me to say 
what 1 intended doing. 

Hon, It was unfoitunatc indeed, sir. 
But what adds to my uneasiness is, that 
while you seem to bc^ acquainted with 
my misfortune, I myself continue still a 
stranger to my benefactor. 

L^, How! not know the friend that 
served you ? 

Hon. Can’t guess at the person. 

Lof, Inquire. 

Hon, I have ; but all I can Icam is, 
that he chooses to remain concealed, and 
that all inquiry must he fruitless. 

Lof. Must he fruitless! 

Hon, Absolutely fruitless. 

Ijo/. Sure of that ? 

Hon. Very sure. 

Lof. Tlien I’ll be damned if you shall 
ever know it from me. 

Hon. How, sir! 

Lof. I suppose now, Mr. Honey wood^ 
you think my rent-roll very considerable, 
and that I have vast sums of money to 
throw away ; I know you do. The w'orld, 
to be sure, says such things of me. 

Hon, The world, by what I learn, is 
no stranger to your generosity. But 
where does this tend? 

Lof. To nothing ; notliing in the world. 
The town, to be sure, when it makes such 
a thing as me the sul>ject of conversation, 
has asserted, that I never yet jiatronised 
a man of merit. 


ITURED 


this, Mr. Honey wood: you treat me very 
civalierly. I do assure you,/iir — Blood! 
sir, can’t a man be pcrftiitt^d to enjoy the 
luxury of his^own feelings, without all 
this parade? 

I Hon. Nay, do not attemjd to conceal 
I an action that adds to your honour. 

. Your looks, your air, your manner, all 
I confess it. 

I Lof. Confess it, sir! Torture it.self, 
sir, shall never bring me to confess it. 
Mr. Honeywood, I have admittal you 
^ upon terms of friendship. Don't let iis 
I fall out ; make me hajjpy, and let this be 
; buried in oblivion. You know I hale 
ostentation ; you know I do. C!omc, 
come, Honeywood, you know I ahvays 
loved to be a friend, and not a patron. 
I beg this may make no kind of distance 
between us. Come, come, you and I 
must be more familiar indeed we must. 

Hon. Heavens ! C!an I ever rejiay such 
friendshij)? Is Iherc anyway?- 'I’liou best 
of men, can I ever return the obligation? 

Lof, A bagatelle, a mere bagatelle! 
But 1 sec your heart is laliouring to be 
i grateful. You shall be grateful. It would 
be cruel to disappoint you. 

Ho ft. How 1 teach me the manner. Is 
there any way? 

I I.of From this moment you’re mine, 
i Yes, my friend, you shall know it — I’m 
; in love. 

Hon. And can I assist you? 

Lof, Nobody so w^ell. 

Hon, In what manner? I’m all im- 


Hon. I have heard instances to the patience. ^ 
contrary, even from youreelf. Lof. You shall make love for me. 

Lof Yes, Honeywood; and there are Hon. And to whom shall 1 speak in 
instances to the contrary, that you shall your favour? 

never hear from myself. Lof To a lady with whom you have 

Hon. Ha! dear sir, permit me to ask great interest, I as.surc you : Miss Richland, 
you but one question. Hon, Miss Richland ! 

I^of. Sir, ask me no que.stions; I say, | J.of. Yes, Miss J<ic*dand. *8110 has 
sir, ask me no questions; I’ll be daftined , struck the blow up to the hilt in my 
if I an.swcr them. q bosom, by Jupiter! 

Hon. 1 will ask no further. My friend ! ■ Hon. Heavens! was ever anything 
my benefactor ! it is, it muft be here, that ’ more unfortunate ! It is too nvuch to be 
I am indebted for freedom, for honour, enduretl. ^ 

Yes, thou worthiest of men, from the be- ; I^f. Unfortunate, indeed ! And yet I 
ginning I suspected it, but was dfl*aid to can endure it, till you have opened the 
return thanks; which, if undeservt^l, affair to her for me. Betwee^ ourselves, 
might seem reproaches. . I think she likes me. I’m not apt to 

Lof I protest I do not understand all bosftt, but I think she does. 
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JJon. Indeed ! lint, do you know the 
person you q;pply to ? ! 

Lof. Yes, I know you are her friend 
and mine: that’s enough. To you, there- 
fore, 1 commit tlie success of iny passion. 
I’ll say no more ; lot friendship do the 
rest. I have only to add, that if at any 
time my little interest can be of service — 
but, hang it. I’ll make no promises — you 
know my interest is yours at any time. 
No apologies, my friend, I’ll not be 
answered ; it shall be so. [Exit. 

Hon. Open, generous, unsuspecting 
man! He little thinks that I love her 
too ; and with such an ardent passion ! - ^ 
But then it was ever but a vain and hope- ; 
less one ; my torment, my persecution ! | 
What shall I do? l.ovc, friendship; a 
hopeless passion, a deserving friend ! 
Love, that has been my tormentor; a 
friend, that has, perhaj)s, distressed him- 
self to serve me. It shall be so. Yes, 

I will disc.ard the fondling hope from my 
bosom, and exert all my innuence in his 
favour. And yet to see her in the posses- 
sion of another !— Insupportable ! But 
then to betray a generous, trusting friend ! 
— Worse, worse! Yes, I’m resolved. Let 
me but be the instrument of their hap- 
incss, and then quit a country, where 

must for ever despair of finding my 
own. [Ex//. 

Enter Oi.iviA and Garnet, who carries 
a Milliner's Box. 

Olw. Dear me, I wish this journey were 
over. No news of Jarvis ye^.? I believe 
the old peevish creature delays purely to 
vex me. 

Gar. Why, to be sure, madam, T did 
hear him say, a little snubbing before 
marriage would teach you to bear it the 
better afterwards. 

Oiiv. To be gdne a full hour, though 
he had only to get a bill changed in the 
city! How provoking! 

Gar. I’ll lay my life, Mr. Leontine, 
that had twice as much to do, is setting 
off by this time from,, his inn ; and here 
you are left behind. 

Olrv. Well, let us be prepared for his 
coming, bfjwever. Are you sure you 
have omitted nothing, G.imet? 

Gar. Not a stick, madam— all’s hfere. 


Yet I wish you could take the white and 
silver to be married in. • It’s the worst 
luck in the world, in anything but white. 
I knew one Bett Stubbs, of our town, 
that was married in red ; and, as sure as 
eggs is eggs, the bridegroom and she had 
a miff before morning. 

OUv. No matter. I’m all impatience 
till we are out of the house. 

Gar. Bless me, madam, I had almost 
forgot the wedding ring ! — The sweet 
little thing — I don’t think it would go on 
my little finger. And what if I put in a 
gentleman’s night-cap, in case of necessity, 
madam ? B at here’s J arvis. 

Enter Jarvis. 

Olh>. O Jarvis, are you come at last? 
We have been ready this half-hour. Now 
let’s be going. Let us fly ! 

"Jar. Ay, to Jericho ; for we shall have 
no going to Scotland this bout, I fancy. 

01 iv. How! what’s the matter? 
o Jar. Money, money, is the matter, 
madam. ^Ve have got no money. What 
the ])lagne do you send me of your fool’s 
errand for? My master’s bill upon the 
city is not worth a rush. Here it is; 
Mrs. Ciarnet may pin up her hair with it. 

OIh\ Undone! How could Honey- 
wood serve us so! What shall we do? 
Can’t we go without it? 

Jar. Go to Scotland without money! 
To Scotland without money ! Lord, how 
some people understand geography! We 
might as well .set sail for Patagonia upon 
a cork jacket. 

Oliv. Such a disay)pointment ! What 
a base, insincere man was your master, 
to serve ns in this manner! Is this his 
good-nature ? 

Jar. Nay, don’t talk ill of my master, 
madam. I won’t bear to hear anybody 
talk yll of him but my.sclf. 

Gar. Bless us ! now I think on’t, ma- 
dam, you need not be under any uneasi- 
wtss: I saw Mr. Leontine receive forty 
guineas from fiis father just before he set 
out, and he caiy’t yet have left the inn. 
A short letter will reach him there. 

O//?'!" Well remembered, Garnet; I’ll 
w^Vite immediately. How’s this! Bless 
I me, my hand trembles so, I can’t write a 
word. Do you wri^e. Garnet ; and, upon 
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second thought, it will be better from you. 

Gar. Truly, madam, I write and indite 
but poorly. I never wjGs ’cute at my 
learning. But I’ll do what I can to 
please you. Let me see. All out of my 
own head, I suppose! 

Oliv. \\Miatever you, please. 

Gar. Muster Croaker — 

Twenty guineas, madam? 

0/iv. Ay, twenty will do. 

Gar. At the bar of the Talbot till 
called for. Expedition — Will be blown 
up — All of a flame — Quick dispatch — 
Cupid, the little god of love. — I conclude 
it, madam, witli Cupid: I love to see a 
love-letter end like poetry. 

O/iv. Well, well, what you please, any- 
thing. But liow shall we send it? I can 
trust none of the servants of this family. 

Gar. Odso, madam, Mr. Money wood’s 
butler is in the next room: he’s a dear, 
sweet man ; he’ll do anything for me. 

yar. He ! the dog, he’ll certainly com 
mit some blunder. He’s drunk and sobej 
ten times a day. 

0/w. No matter. Fly, Garnet ; any- 
body we can trust will do.(/s.r// GARNiiT.) 
Well, JarvLs, tjpw we can have nothing 
more to internipt us ; you may take up 
the things, and carry them on to the inn. 
Have you no hands, Jarvis? 

yar. Soft and fair, young lady. You, 
that are going to be married, think things 
can never be done too fast ; but we, that 
are old, and know what wc are about, 
must elope methodically, madam. 

0/iv. Well, sure, if my indiscretions 

were to be done over again 

yiar. My life for it, you would do them 
ten times over. 

0/w. Why will you talk so? If you 

knew how unha] 5 py they make me 

Jar. Very unhappy, no doubt: I was 
once just as unhappy when I W'as going 
to 1 m; married myself. I’ll tell 'j^ou a 

story about that 

0/tv. A story ! when I’m all im])atience 
to be away. Was there efer such a dila- 
tory creature! 

yiir. Well, madam, il ’we must march, 
why, we will march, tliat’s all. though, 
odds bobs, we have still foigot one thii^ ; 
we should never travel without — a case 
of good razors, and a box of shaving- 


powder. But no matter, I believe we shall 
be pretty well shaved by the way, [GaiH£^ 
Enter G^NBT.* 

Gar. Undone, undone, madam. Ah, 
Mr. Jarvis, ybu said right enough. As 
sure as death, Mr. Honey wood’s rogue of a 
drunken butler dropped the letter before he 
went ten yards from the door. There’s oh I 
Croaker has just picked it up, and is this 
moment reading it to himself in iho hall. 

Oliv. Unfortunate! We shall be dis- 
! covered. 

I Gar. No, madam; don’t be uneasy; 
he can make neither head nor tail of it. 

, To be sure he looks as if he was broke 
; loose from Bedlam about it, but he can’t 
find what it means for all that. O lud, 
he is coming this way all in the horrors. 

Oliz>. Then let us leave the house this 
instant, for fear he should ask further 
questions. In the meantime. Carnet, do 
you write and send off just such another. 

Enter Croakkk. 

Cro. Death and destruction! Are all 
the horrors of air, fire, and water, to be 
levelled only at me? Am 1 only to be 
singled out for gunpowder-plots, com- 
bustibles, and conflagration? Here it is 
I —an incendiary letter dropped at my 
I door. “To Muster Croaker, the.se with 
; speed.” Ay, ay, plain enough the direc- 
tion : all in the genuine incendiary spelling, 
and as cminp as the devil. “ With speed. ” 

, O, confound your .s])ced. But let me read 
I it once more. [Reads.) “ Muster Croaker, 
j as sone as yow see this, leve twenty 
I gunnes at ^he bar of the Talboot loll 
; calcd for, or yowe and yower expcietion 
I will be al blow’ii up.” Ah, but too plain. 
Blood and gunpowder in every line of it. 
Blown up! murderous dog! all blown 
up ! Heavens ! what have 1 and my poor 
’ family <lone, to !>e all ’^lown ups? [Raids.) 

I “ Our pockets are low, and money we 
! muRth.ave.” Ay, there’s the rea.son; they’ll 
■ blow us up, because they have got low 
I pockets. [Reads.) “It is but a short 
I time >bu have to consider ; for if this takes 
I wind, the house Will quickly be all of a 
I flame.” Inhuman monsters! blow us up, 

! and then bum us ! The earthquake at 
Lisbon was but a bonfire to ft. (Reads. ) 
“ Make quick dispatch, and so no ^lorc 
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at present But may Cupid, the little 
god of love, go with you wherever you 
ga.” The little g6d of love! Cupid, the 
little god of love, go with me ! Go you 
to the devil, you and yoiir little Cupid 
together. I’m so frightened, I scarce 
know whether 1 sit, stand, or go. Per- 
haps this moment I’m treading on lighted 
matches, blazing brimstone, and barrels 
of gunpowder. They are preparing to 
blow me up into the clouds. Murder! 
we sliall be all burnt in our beds; we 
shall be all burnt in our beds ! 

Enter Miss Richland. 

Miss Rich, 1 .ord, sir, what’s the matter? 
Cro. Murder’s the matter ! We shall 
all be blown up in our beds before morning. 
Miss Rich, 1 hope not, sir. 

Cro, What signifies what you hope, 
madam, when I have a certificate of it 
here in my hand ? Will nothing alarm my 
family ? Sleeping and eat ing, sleeping and 
eating, is the only work from morning till 
night in my house. My insensible crew 
could sleep, though rocked by an earth- 
quake, and fry beef-steaks at a volcano. 

Miss Rich, But, sir, you have alarmed 
them so often already ; we have nothing 
but earthquakes, famines, plagues, and 
mad dogs, from year’s end to year’s end. 
You remember, sir, it is not above a month 
ago, you assured us of a conspiracy among ^ 
the bakers, to poison us in our bread ; and I 
so kept the whole family a week upon ! 
potatoes. I 

Cro, And potatoes were tpo good for I 
them. But why do I stand talking here ! 
with a girl, when I should be facing the j 
enemy without? Here, John, Nicodeimis, ! 
search the house. Ixiok into the cellars, j 
to see if there be any combustibles below; I 
and above, in the apartments, that no 
matches be throwh in at the windows. 
I.et all the fires be put out, and let the 
engine be drawn out in the yard, to play 
upon the house in case of necessity. [Exit, 
jMiss Rifth. {Atone.) What can he mean 
by all this? Yet, why should I inquire, 
when he alarms us in this manner almost 
every day? But Honeywood has desired 
an interview with me in private. What 
can he mean? or, rather, what means this 
palpitation at his approa^ ? It is the first 


time he ever showed anything in his con- 
duct that seemed particular. Sure he 
cannot mean to — but he’s here. 

Enter Honeywood. 

Non. I presumed to .solicit this inter- 
view, madam, before I left town, to be 
permitted 

Miss Rich. Indeed ! Leaving town, sir? 

lion. Yes, madam ; perhaps the king- 
dom. I have presumed, I say, to desire 
the favour of this interview, — in order to 
disclose something which our long friend- 
ship prompts. And yet my fears- 

Miss Rich. His fears ! What arc his 
fears to mine! (/I sit/e.) Wc have indeed 
been long acquainted, sir; very long. If 
I remember, our first meeting was at the 
French ambassador’.s. — Ho you recollect 
how you were ])leascd to rally me upon 
my complexion there? 

Hon. Perfectly, madam; I presumed to 
reprove you for painting ; but your W’armcr 
blushes soon convinced the company that- 
the colouring was all from nature. 

Miss Rich, And yet you only meant it 
in your good-natured way, to make me pay 
* a compliment to myself. In the same 
manner you danced that night with the 
most awkward woman in comj)any, be- 
cause you saw nobody else would take 
her out. 

lion. Yes ; and was rewarded the next 
night, by dancing with the finest woman 
in comi^any, whom everybody wished to 
take out. 

Miss Rich. Well, sir, if you thought so 
then, I fear your judgment has since cor- 
rected the errors of a first impression. We 
generally show to most advantage at first. 
Our sex are like poor tradesmen, that put 
all their best goods to be seen at the 
windows. 

Hon. The first impression, madam, did 
indeed deceive me. I expected to find a 
M^oman with all the faults of consciou.s 
flattered beauty ; I expected to find her 
vain and insolcfit. But every day has since 
taught me that it |s possible to possess sense 
withobt pride, and beauty without affec- 
i tation. 

I Miss Rich. This, sir, is a style very 
■ unusual with Mr. Honeywood; and I 
should be glad to , know why he thus 
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attempts to increase that vanity, which his 
own lessons have taught me to despise. 

Jlon. 1 ask pardon, madam. Y et, from 
our long friendship, I presumed I might 
have some right to offer, without oAence, 
what you may refuse without offending. 

Miss Rich. Sir ! I tbeg you’d reflect : 
though, I fear, I .shall scarce have any 
power to refuse a request of yours, yet 
you may be j^rccipitate : consider, sir. 

Hon. I own my rashness ; but as I plead 
the cause of friendship, of one who loves 
— don’t be alarmed, madam — who loves 
you with the most ardent passion, whose 
whole happiness is placed in you 

Miss Rich. I fear, sir, 1 shall never find 
whom you mean, l>y this description of 
him. 

]fon. Ah, madam, it but too plainly 
points him out ; though he should be too 
humble himself to urge his pretensions, or 
you too modest to understand them. 

Miss Rich. Well ; it would be affecta- 
tion any longer to pretend ignorance ; ami 
1 will own, sir, 1 have long been prejn- 
dice<l in his favour. It was but natural to 
wish to make his heart mine, as he seemed 
himself ignorant of its value. 

Hon. 1 sec she always loved him. 
(Aside.) 1 find, mad.im, you’re already 
sensible of his worth, his passion. How 
happy is my friend, to be the favourite of 
one with such sense to distinguish merit, 
and such beauty to reward it ! 

Miss Rich. Your friend, sir! What 
friend? 

If on. My best friend — my friend Mr. 
Lofty, madam. 

Miss Rich. lie, sir! 

Hon. Yes, he, madam. lie is, indeed, 
what your warmest wishes might have 
formed him ; find to his other qualities • 
he adds that of the most passionate regard 
for you. 

Miss Rich. Amazement ! — No nfore of 
this, I beg you, sir. 

Hon. I see your confusion, madam', 
and knew how to interpret it. And, since 
1 so plainly read the language of your j 
heart, shall I make my friend happy, by | 
communicating your sentiments ? 

Miss Rich. By no means. 

Lon. Excuse me, I must ; I know you 
desire it. 


! Miss Rich. Mr. Honey wood, let me 
tell you, that you wrong n^ sentiments, 
and yourself. When I •first applied to 
your friendshiji, 1 expected advice and 
assistance ; but now, sir, I see that it is 
in vain to expect happiness from him, 
who has bccMi .so bad an ectmomist of 
his own ; and that I must disclaim his 
friendship who ceases to be a friend to 
himself. (Exit. 

Hon. How is this ! she has confessed 
she loved him, and yet she seemed to 
part in displeasure. Can I have done any- 
thing to reproach myself with? No; I 
believe not : yet, after all, these things 
.should not be done by a third person : I 
should have sjiared her confusion. My 
friendship carried me a little too far. 

Enter Cro.akf.r, ivith the Letter in his 
hamt^ and Mrs. Croak kr. 

Mrs. Cro. Ha! ha! ha! And so, my 
dear, it’s your supreme wi.sh that I should 
be quite wretched upon this occasion ? 
11a ! ha ! 

Cro. (Mimichini^*.) Ha! ha! ha I 
And .so, my dear, it’s your supreme plea- 
sure to give me no better consolation ? 

Mrs. Cro. I’ositively, my dear ; what 
is this incendiary stuft* and trumpery to 
me? Our house may travel through the 
air like the house? of l.oretto, for aught 1 
care, if 1 am to be miserable in it. 

Cro. Would to Heaven it were con- 
verted into a house of correction for your 
benefit ! Have wc not everything to 
alarm us? ^Perhaps this very moment the 
tragedy is beginning. 

Mrs. Cro. Then let us reserve our dis- 
tre.ss till the rising of the curtain, or give 
them the money they want, and have dune 
with them. 

Cro. (iive them my money ! — And 
pray, what right have ihey to my money? 

Mrs. Cro. And pray, what right then 
have you to my good humour ? 

Cro. And so your good humour advises 
me to part with my money ? Why then, 
to telT your good Rumour a piece of my 
mind. I’d sooner part with my wife. 
Here’s Mr. Honeywood ; see what he’ll 
say to it. My dear Honeywood, look at 
this incendiary letter, droppeo at my door. 

I It •will freeze you with terror ; an<^ yet 
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lovey here can read it — can read it, and 
laugh ! 

Mrs. Cro. Ves, and so will Mr. Honey- 
wood. 

Cro. If he does, I’ll suffer to be hanged 
the next minute in the rogue’s place, that’s 
all. 

Mrs. Cro. Speak, Mr. Honeywood ; 
is there anything more foolish than my 
husband’s fright upon this occasion t 

Hon. It would not become me to decide, 
madam ; but, doubtless, the greatness of 
his terrors now will but invite them to 
renew their villany another time. 

Mrs. Cro. I told you he’d be of my 
opinion. 

Cro. How, sir ! do you maintain that 
I should lie down under such an injury, 
and show neither by my tears, nor com- | 
plaints, that I have something of the spirit 
of a man in me ? 

lion. Pardon me, sir. You ought to 
make the loudest complaints, if you desire 
redress. The surest way to have redress | 
is to be earnest in the pursuit of it. 

Cro. Ay, whose opinion is he of now? 

Mrs. Cro. But don’t you think that I 
laughing off our fears is the best way ? j 

Hon. What is the best, madam, few j 
can say ; but I’ll maintain it to be a very 
wise w.ay. 

Cro. But we’re talking of the best. 
Surely the best way is to face the enemy 
in the field, and not wait till he plunders 
us in our very bed-chamber. 

Hon. Why, sir, as to the best, that — 
that’s a very wise way too. 

Mrs. Cro. But can anything be more 
absurd than to double our distresses by 
our apprehensions, and put it in the power 
of every low fellow, that can scrawl ten i 
words of wretched spelling, to torment us ? 

Hon. Without doubt, nothing more ' 
absurd. 

Cro. How ! would it not be more absurd 
to despise the rattle till we are bit by the 
snake? 

Hon. Without doubt, perfectly absurd. 

Cro. Then you are of my opinion ? 

Hon. Entirely. 

Mrs. Cro. And you reject mine ? 

Hon. Heavens forbid, madam! No, 
sure, no reasWing can be more just than 
youm. We ought certainly t6 despise 


malice if we cannot oppose it, and not 
make the incendiary’s pen as fatal to our 
repose as the highwayman’s pistol. 

Mrs. Cro. Oh! then you think I’m quite 
right? 

Hon. Perfectly right. 

Cro. A i^lague of plagues, we can’t be 
both right I I ought to be sorry, or I 
ought to be glad. My hat must be on my 
head, or my hat must be off. 

Mrs. Cro. Certainly, in two opposite 
opinions, if one be perfectly reasonable, 
the other can’t be perfectly right. 

Hon. And why may not both be right, 
madam? Mr. Croaker in earnestly seek- 
ing redress, and you in waiting the event 
with good humour? Pray, let me see the 
letter again. I have it. 1'his letter re- 
quires twenty guineas to be left at the bar 
of the Talbot inn. If it be indeed an in- 
cendiary letter, what if you and I, sir, go 
there ; and, when the writer comes to be 
paid for his expected booty, seize him ? 

,Pro. My dear friend, it’s the very thing ; 
the very thing. While I walk by the 
door, you shall plant yourself in ambush 
near the bar; burst out upon the miscreant 
like a masked battery ; extort a confession 
at once, and so hang him uj) by surprise. 

Hon. Yes, but 1 would not choose to 
exercise too much severity. It is my 
maxim, sir, that crimes generally punish 
themselves. 

Cro. Well, but we may upbraid him a 
little, I suppose ? \Tronkally. 

Hon. Ay, but not punish him too 
rigidly. 

Cro. Well, well, leave that to my own 
benevolence. 

Hon. Well, I do ; but remember that 
universal benevolence is the first law of 
nature. 

[Exeunf Honeywood and Mrs. Croaker. 

Cro. Yes ; and my universal benevolence 
will hliiig the dog, if he had as many 
necks as a hydra. 

ACT THE FIFTH. - 
Scetff — an Inn. 

Enter Olivia Jarvis. 

Qliv. Well, we have got safe to the 
inn, however. Now, if the post-chaise' 
were ready 
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Jar. The horses are just finishing their 
oats ; and, as they are not going to l)e mar- 
ried, they choose to takeiheir own time. 

Oliif. You are for ever giving wrong 
motives to my impatience. 

Jar. lie as impatient as you will, the 
horses must take their pwn time ; besides, 
you don’t consider, we have got no answer 
from our fellow-traveller yet. If we hear 
nothing from Mr. Leontine, we have only 
one way left us. 

Oliv. What way? 

Jar. The way home again. 

Oliv. Not so. I have made a resolution 
to go, and nothing shall induce me to 
break it. 

Jar. Ay; resolutions arc W'ell kept, 
when they jump with inclination. How- 
ever, I’ll go hasten things without. And 
I’ll call, too, at the bar, to .see if anything 
should lie left for us tlicre. J3on’t be in 
such a plaguy hurry, madam, and wc shall 
go the faster, I promise you. \JLxit. 

Enter Landlady. 

Land. What ! Solomon, why don’t you 
move? Pipes and tobacco for the Lamb 
there. — Will nobody answer? To the 
Dolphin ; rpiick. The Angel has been 
outrageous this half-hour. Did your lady- 
ship call, madam? 

Oliv. No, madam. 

Land. I find, as you’re for Scotland, 
madam — Hut that’s no business of mine ; 
married, or not married, I ask no questions. 
To be sure we had a sweet little couple 
set off from this two days ago for the same 
]>Iace. The gentleman, for a tailor, was, 
to be sure, as fine a spoken tailor as ever 
blew froth f rom a full pot. And the young 
lady so bashful, it was near half an hour 
before wc could get her to finish a pint of 
raspberry between us. 

Oliv. But this gentleman and I are not 
going to be married, I assure you. ® 

Land. May be not. That’s no business 
of mine; for certain, Scotch marriages 
seldom Aurn out. — There was, of my own 
knowledge, Miss Macfag, that married her 
father’s footman — Alack-a-day, she and 
her husband soon parted, and flaw keep 
separate cellars in Hedge-lane. • 

Oliv. A very pretty picture of what lies 
before me [Aside. 


Enter Leonti NE. 

Leon, My dear 01Nia,*m*y anxiety, till 
you were out of danger, was too great to 
be resisted. cotihl not help coming to 
see you set out, though it c.\])gscs us to a 
discovery. 

Olw. May everything you do prove as 
fortunate. Indeed, Leontine, we have 
been most cruelly disajipointod. Mr. 
Honeywood’s bill iij)on the city has, it 
seems, been piolesled, and we have been 
utterly at a loss how to proceed. 

Leon. How ! an offer of his own too. 
Sure, he could not mean to deceive us ? 

Oliv. Depend upon his sincerity ; he 
only mistook the desire for the ]»ower of 
serving us. But let us think no more of it. 
1 believe the j^ost-cliaisc is ready by this. 

iMnd. N ot quite yet : and, begging your 
ladyship’s pardon, 1 don’t think yourlady- 
.ship quite ready for the post-chaise. 'J he 
north road is a cold )>Iace, nuul.nm. I 
have a drop in the bouse of as j)ictty rasp- 
berry as ever was tijU over tongue. Just 
I a thimblc-full to keep the wind off your 
stomach. 'I’u be sure, the last couples we 
I had here, they said it was a ])cifect iiose- 
I gay. I'.cod, I sent them both .away as 
j good-natured— Up went the blinds, round 
went the wheels, and drive away post-boy, 
>vas the W’ord. 

Enter Croaker. 

Cro. “W ell, while my friend Honeywot'd 
is u])on the post of danger at the bar, it 
i must be my business to have an eye about 
i me here. T think 1 know an incendiaiy’s 
■ look ; for wherever the devil makes a j)ur- 
chase, he never fails to set his mark. I la ! 
* who have W'e here ? My son and daughter ! 

What can they be doing here? 
j iMnd. I tell you, madam, it will do you 
: good; 1 think T kno\, by lhis4ime what’s 
; goorl for the north road. It’s a raw night, 
j madam. — Sir 

I Leon. Not a drop more, good madam. 

' I should now take it as a greater favour, 
if yoft hasten the horses, for 1 am afraid 
to be seen myself. 

! Jjtnd. That shall be done. Wha, 

; Solomon! arc you all dead there? Wha, 

. SolomoTb I say ! [£xii, bawling. 

' pHv. Well, I dread le.st aa expedition 
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begun in fear, should end in repentance, 
—livery moment we stay increases our 
danger, and adds to my apprehensions. 

I^n, There’s no danger, trust me, my 
dear; there can be none. If Honey wood 
has acted with honour, and kept my father, ; 
as he promised, in employment till wcare ; 
out of danger, nothing can interrupt our j 
journey. 

Olhf, I have no doubt of Mr. Honey- j 
wood’s sincerity, and even his desire to ; 
serve ns. My fears are from yonr father’s I 
suspicions. A mind so disposed to be 
alarmed without a cause, will be but too | 
ready when there’s a reason. i 

Leon. Why, let him, when we are out of , 
his power. Hut believe me, Olivia, you 
have no great reason to dread his resent- 
ment. IJis repining temper, as it docs no 
manner of injury to himself, so^iviHitiaaver 
do harm to others. He only frets to keep 
himself employed, and scolds for his pri- 
vate amusement. 

Oliv. 1 don’t know that; but. I’m sure, 
on some occasions, it makes him look most 
.shockingly. 

Cro, {Discoi'erin^ himself.^ How does 
he look now? — How does he look now? 

Oliv. Ah! 

Leon. Undone! 

Cro. How do I look now? Sir, T am 
your very humble servant. Madam, 1 am 
ours. What, you are going olT, are you? 
'hen, first, if you please, take a word or 
two from me with you before you go. Tell 
me first where you are going ; and when 
ou have told me that, ]icrhaps I shall 
now as little as I did licfore. 

Leon. If that be .so, our answer might 
but increase your displeasure, without 
adding to your information. 

Cro. I want no information from you, 
puppy : and you too, good madam, what 
answer have you got'. Eh! {.4 eryvul/ion/f 
Stop him !) I think I heard a noise. My 
friend I lo.icywood without -- has he seized 
the incendiary ? Ah, no ; for now 1 hear 
no more on^t. 

Leon. Honey W'ood without ! Theft, sir, 
it was Mr. Honeywood that directed you 
hither? 

Cro. No, ^ir, it was Mr. Honeywood 
conducted me hither. 

Lo9h, Is it possible? « 


Cro. Possible ! Why, he’s in the house 
now, sir ; more anxious about me than my 
own son, sir. 

Leon. Then, sir, he’s a villain. 

Cro. How, sirrah ! a villain, because he 
takes most care of your father? I’ll not 
bear it. I tell you I’ll not bear it. Honey- 
wood is a friend to the family, and I’ll have 
him treated as such. 

Leon. 1 shall study to repay his friend- 
ship as it deserves. 

Cro. All, rogue, if you knew how 
earnestly he cnterccl into my griefs, and 
pointed out the means to detect them, you 
would love him as I do. {A cry Tvithout^ 
Stop him /) Kire and fury ! they have .seized 
the incendiary : they h.ive the villain, the 
incendiary in view. Stop him! stop an 
incendiary ! a murderer ! stop him ! [Exit. 

Olw. Oh, my terrors ! What can this 
tumult mean ? 

Leon. Some new mark, I suppose, of 
M r. Honeywood’s sincerity. Hut we shall 
have satisfaction : he shall give me instant 
, satisfaction. 

Olw. It must not be, my Leontine, if 
you value my esteem or my happiness. 

I Whatever be our fate, let us not add guilt 
to our misfortunes —('onsider that our 
innocence will shortly be all that wc have 
I left us. You must forgive him. 

1 Ztw/. Forgive liim ! Has he not in 
; every instance betrayed us? Forced me to 
I borrow money from him, which appears a 
: mere trick to delay us ; promised to keep 
I my father eng.aged till wc were out of 
danger, and here Ijrought him to the very 
scene of our escape? 

Oliv. Don’t be precipitate. Wc may 
yet be mistaken. 

Enler Postboy, d 7 -ag^nfr in Jarvis; 
i Honeywood entering soon after, 

I Post. Ay, master, we have him safe 
enough. Here is the incendiary dog. 

: I’m entitled to the reward : I’ll take my 
I oath I saw him ask for the money at the 
i bar, and then run for it. 

' lion. Come, bring him along. Let us 
. see him. Let hihi learn to blush for his 
crimes. '{Discovering his mistake.) Death! 
Whut’s here? Jarvis, Leontine, Olivia! 
j What can all this mean ? 

I Jar. Why, I’ll tell you what it means : 
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that 1 was an old fool, and that you are 
my master — that’s alL 
Hon. Confusion ! * 

Leon. Yes, sir, I find you have kept 
your word with me. After such baseness, 
1 wonder how you can venture to see the 
man you have injured,? 

Hon. My dear Leontine, by my life, 
my honour — 

Leon. Peace, peace, for shame; and 
do not continue to aggravate baseness by 
hypocrisy. 1 know you, sir, I know you. 
Jloft. Why, won’t you hear me? By 

all that’s just I knew not 

Leon, Hear you, sir ! to what purpose? 
I now see through all your low arts; your 
ever complying with every opinion ; your 
never refusing any request : your friend- 
ship as common as a prostitute’s favours, 
and as fallacious ; all these, sir, have long 
been contemptible to the world, and are 
now perfectly so to me. 

lion. 11a! contemptible to the world! 
that reaches me. \Asidc. 

I^on. All the seeming sincerity of your 
professions, I now find, were only allure- 
ments to betray; and all your seeming 
regret for tlieir consequences, only calcu- 
lated to cover the cowardice of your lieait. 
Draw, villain! 

Enter Croaker, out of breath. 

Cro. Where is the villain? Where is 
the incendiary? {Seizing the Postboy.) 
Hold him fast, the dog : he has the gallows 
in his face. Come, you dog, confess; 
confess all, and hang yourself. 

Post. Zounds! master, what do you 
throttle me for ? 

Cro. {Beating him,) Dog, do you resist? | 
do you resist? ' j 

Post. Zounds! master, I’m not he; j 
there’s the man that we thought was the . 
rogue, and turns out to be one of the i 
company. • j 

Cro. How! I 

Hon. Mr. Croaker, we have all been ’ 
under a strange mistake here ; 1 find there 
is nobody guilty ; it was all an error ; en- j 
tirely an error of our o^n. j 

Cro, And I say, sir, that y<>i/re in an j 
error ; for there’s guilt and double guilt, | 
a plot, a damned jesuitical, pestilential | 
plot, and I must have proof of it. | 


Hon. Do but hear me. 
i Cro. What, you intend to bring ’em 
. off, I suppose? I’ll IfL’ar 4ioIhing. 

Hon, Madam, you seem at least calm 
enough to fifear reason, 
j Oliv. Excuse me. 

I Hon. Good JaVvis, let me then explain 
it to you. 

' Jar. What signifies explanations when 
the thing is done? 

Hon. Will nobody 'hear me? Was 
there ever such a set so blinded by 
assion and prejudice? {'I'o the Postboy.) 
ly good friend, 1 believe you’ll be sur- 
prised, when I assure you 

Post. Sure me nothing—'I’m sure of 
nothing but a good beating. 

Cro. Come then you, madam, if you 
ever hope for any favour or forgiveness, 
tell me sincerely all you know of this affair. 

I Olh>. Unhappily, sir, I’m but too much 
' the cause of your suspicions ; you see 
before you, sir, one that with false pre- 
tences has stepped into your family to 

betray it ; not your daughter 

Cro. Not my daughter? 

! Oliv. Not your daughter — but a mean 
I deceiver-' who— support me, 1 cannot — 
Hon. Help, she’s going; give her air. 
Cro. Ay, ay, take the young woman to 
I the air; 1 would not hurt a hair of her 
I head, whose ever daughter she may be — 

. not so bad as that neither, 
j [Exeunt all but Croaker. 

! Cro. Yc.s, yes, all’s out ; I now see the 
I whole affair : my son is either married, or 
' going to be so, to this lady, whom he 
imposed iH>on me as his sister. Ay, cer- 
; tainly so; and yet 1 don’t find it aiHicts 
; me so much as one might think. There’s 
the advantage of fretting away our misfor- 
tunes beforehand i we never feel tlicm 
when they come. 

Tiw/f-rMiss Richland aw^/SikWiLLiAM. 

SirWil. But how do you know, madam, 
that my nephew intends setting off from 
this place? ^ 

J\^hss Rich. Mv maid assured me he 
was come to this mn ; and my own know- 
ledge of his intending to leave the king- 
dom, suggested the rest. But what do 1 
see ! my guardian here befd^e ua ! Who, 
lyy dcar*sir, could have expected mating 
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you here? to what accident do we owe Enter Honkywood. 

this pleasure ? ITon, Obst inate man, still to persist in his 

Cro. To a fool, I believe. outrage ! insulted by him, desj)ised by all, 

Miss Rich, But to what purpose did 1 now begin to grow contemptible, even 

you come ? to myself. How have I sunk by too great 

Cro, I'o play the fool. an assiduity to please ! How have I ovcr- 

Miss Rich, liut with whom? taxed all my abilities, lest the approbation 

Cro, With greater fools than myself. of a single fool should escape me ! But 
Miss Rich. Ex])lain. all is now over ; I have surviveil my re- 

Cro. Why, M/. Honcywood brought putation, my fortune, my friendships, and 
me here, to do nothing now I am here; nothing remains henceforward for me but 
and my son is going to be married to I solitude and repentance, 
don’t know who, that is here: so now Miss Rich. Is it true, Mr. Honcywood, 
you are as wise as I am. that you are setting off, without taking 

Miss Rich. Married ! to whom, sir? leave of your friends? The re|)ort is, that 
Cro. 'I'o Olivia, my daughter, as 1 took | you arc quitting luigland. Can it be? 
lier to be; but who the devil she is, or ! lion. Yes, madam ; and though I am 
whose daughter she is, I know no more • so unhap]>y as to have fallen under your 

than the man in the moon. i displeasure, yet, thank Heaven, 1 leave 


Sir IVil. Then, sir, 1 can inform you ; 
and, though a stranger, yet you shall fiml 
me a frieml to your family. It will be 
enough at ])resenl to assure you, that , 
both in point of birth and fortune, the | 
young lady is at least your son’s equal. | 
Being loft by her father. Sir James Wood- ; 
ville 


you to hnppiness ; to one who loves you, 
and deserves your love r to one who has 
power to procure you affluence, and gene- 
rosity to improve your enjoyment of it. 

Miss Rich. And arc you sure, sir, that 
the gentleman you mean is what you 
describe him? 

lion. 1 have the best assurances of it — 


Cro. Sir James Woodville ! What, of 
the west ? 

Sir Wil. Being left by him, T say, to 
the care of a mercenary wretch, whose 
only aim was to secure lier fortune to him- 
self, she was sent to France, under pre- 
tence of education; and there every art 
was tried to fix her for life in a convent, I 
contrary to her inclinations. Of this 1 
was informed upon my arrival at Varis; 
and, as I liad been once her fatlicr’s friend, 

1 did all in my power to frustrate her 
guardian’s base intentions. I had even 
meditated to rescue her from his authority, 
when your son slept in with more pleasing 
violence, gave her liberty, and you a 
daughter. . ' 

Cro, But I intend to have a daughter 
of my own choosing, sir. A young lady, 
sir, whose fortune, by my interest with 
those who. have interest, will be double 
what my son has a right to expect. ‘ Do 
you ^now Mr. Lofty, sir? 

Sir IVil, Yes, sir ; and know that you 
are deceived in him. But step this way, 
and I’ll convince you. 

[Cipaker<t/<df Sir William seem to confer. 


Ids serving me. He does indeed deserve 
! the highest happiness, and that is in your 
power to confer. As for me, weak and 
wavering as I have been, ol>ligcd by all, 
ami incapable of serving any, what happi- 
ness can I find but in solitude? What 
hope, blit in being forgotten ? 

Miss Rich. A thousand ! to live among 
friends that esteem you, whose happiness 
: it will be to be permitted to oblige you. 
lion. No, madam, my resolution is 
fixed. Inferiority among strangers is easy ; 
but among those that once were equals, 
insupportable. Nay, to show you how 
^ far my resolution can go, I can now speak 
: with calmness of my former follies, my 
I vanity, my dissipation, my weakness. I 
w ill evbn confess, that, among the number 
of iny other presum])tions, 1 had the in- 
solence to think of loving you. Yes, 
madam, wdiile I’W'as pleading the passion 
tof another, my heart w'as tortured with its 
Ifcwn. But it is ovfcr ; it was unworthy our 
I iricndshi'p, and let it be forgotten. 

Miss Rich. You amaze me ! 
lion. But you’ll forgive it, I know you 
will ; since the confession should not have 
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come from me even now, but to convince I Lof. Let liiin go on, let him go on, I 
you of the sincerity of my intention of — I say. You’ll find it came to something 
never mentioning it morcS • presently. • • * 

Miss J^ich, Stay, sir, one moment — ' Sir Wil. Yes, sir ; I believe you’ll be 

Ha! he here — amazed, if^ficr wailing some time in 

Enter Lofty. the ante-chamber, after being surveyed 

Lof. Is the coast glear? None but ; with insolent curiosity by the passing 
friends. I have followed you here wdth a I servants, I was at last assured, tliat Sir 
trifling piece of intelligence; but it goes 1 William Honeywood knew no such per- 
no farther ; things are not yet ripe for a j son, and I must ceriainjy have been im- 
discovery. I have spirits wen-king at a ! jwsetl upon. * 

certain board ; your affair at the Treasury Lof Good! let me die; very good, 
will be done in less than — a thousand Ila! ha! ha! 

years. Mum ! Cro. Now, for my life I can’t find out 

Miss Kick. Sooner, sir. I should hope, half the goodness of it. 

Lof Why, yes, 1 believe it may, if it Lof You can’t. Ha! ha! 
falls into proper hands, that know where | Cro. No, for the soul of me ! T think 
to push and wdicre to parry ; that know ' it w'as as confouniled a bad answer as ever 
how the land lies eh, Honeywood I was sent from one private gentleman to 
Miss Rich. It has fallen into yours. another. 

Lof Well, to keep you no longer in Lof And so you can’t find out the 

suspense, your tiling is done. It is done, i force of the message? W hy, I w'as in 
1 say— that’s all. 1 have just had assui- | the house at that very lime. Ha! ha! 
ances from Lord Neverout, that the claim ' It was I that sent that very answer to my 
has been exronjned, and found admissible. ; own letter. Ha ! ha! 

(Iw/V/wj is the word, madam. Cro, Indeed! How? why? 

Hon. Ihit how? hi.s lordship has been ^ J.of. In one word, things between .Sir 
at Newmarket these ten d.ays. | W’illiam and me must lie iichind tin 

J^of. Indeed ! Then Sir (Gilbert Goose curtain, A party has many eyes. He 
must have been most damnably mistaken. 1 shies with Lord buzzard, 1 side with Sir 
1 had it of him. j Gilbert Goose. .So that unriddles the 

Miss Rich, lie ! why Sir Ciilbcrt .and his mystery, 
family have been in the country lliis month. Cro. And so it does, indeed; and all 
Lof This month ! it must certainly be my suspicions are over. 

-Sir Gilbert’s letter did come tome Lof. Your suspicions ! W’liat, then, you 
from Newmarket, so that he must have Inave been suspecting, you have been su.s- 
met his lordship tliere; and so it came ! pcctiiig, have you? Mr. Croaker, you 
about. I have his letter about me; I’ll | and I werC friends; we are friends no 
read it to you. {'Jahins^ out a /or^n longer. Never talk to me. It’s over; I 
bundle.) That’s from J’aoli of Corsica; .say, it’s over. 

that from the Marquis of Squilachi. — Cro. z\s I hope for your favour I did 
Have you a mind to see a letter from not mean to o/fend. It escaped me. 
Count Poniatowski, now King of Poland ? I Don’t be di.scomposcd. 

— Honest Pon — {Scare hint;.) Oli, sir, | Lof. Zounds! sir, -but I am discom- 
what, arc you here, too? I’ll tdl you i posed, and will be 'liscomposed* To be 
what, honest friend, if you have not ab- 1 treated thus! Who am 1? Was it for 
solutely delivered my letter to .Sir William this I have been dreaded both by ins 
Honcy,wood, you may upturn it. The and outs? Havel been libelled in the 
thing will do without him. Gazetteer., and praised in the St. Jameses f 

Sir Wil. Sir, I have‘<lelivercd it ; and Have I been chaiTed at Wildman’s, and 
must inform you, it was rccei veil with the a speaker at Merchant Tailors’ Hall? 
most mortifying contempt. • Have I had my hand to addresses, and 

Cro. Contempt ! Mr. Lofty, what can my head in the print-shops^ and talk t^ 
that mean ? of susipects ? 
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Cro, My dear sir, be pacified. What ; Come, come, lovey, you must forgive 

can you have but asking pardon ? them. Jarvis here has bpen to tell me 

Lof. Sir, 1 will not be pacified — Sus- the whole affair ; and I say, you must 
pects! Who am I? To be used thus! forgive them. Our own was a stolen 

Have I paid court to mtn in favour match, you know, my dear; and we 

to serve my friends ; the Lords of the never had any reason to repent of it 
Treasury, Sir William Honey wood, and Cro. I wish we could both say so. 
the rest of the gang, and talk to me of However, this gentleman. Sir William 
suspects? Who am I, I say ; who am I? Honey wood, has been beforehand with 
Sir Wil. Since, sir, you are so pressing you in obtaining their pardon. So, if 
for an answer, Til tell you who you are. the tw-o poor fools have a mind to maj^, 
A gentleman, as w'cll acquainted with I think we can tack them together with* 
politics as with men in power ; as well out crossing the 'IVced for it. 


acquainted with persons of fashion as 
with modesty ; with l.ords of the Treasury 


YJoining their hands, 
Leon. How blest and unexpected ! 


as with truth; and with all, as you are What, what can we say to such goodness ? 
with .Sir William Iloneywood. 1 am Sir But our future obedience shall be the 


William Iloneywood. best reply. And as for this gentleman, 

[Dist'ottering his ensigns of the Bath, to whom we owe — 

Cro. Sir William Iloneywood ! Sir Wil. Excuse me, sir, if I intemipi 

If on. Astonishment ! my uncle your thaiik.s as I have here an interest 

Lof. So then, my confounded genius that calls me. {Turning to llom'.MVtooi}.) 
has been all this time only leading me up j Yes, sir, you are surprised to see me : 
to the garret, in order to fling me out of and I own that a desire of correcting 
the window. your follies led me hither, I saw with 

Cro. What, Mr. Importance, and are | indignation the errors of a mind that only 
these your works ? Su.spect you! You, i sought applause from others ; that easiness 
who have been dreaded by the ins and , of disposition, which, though inclined to 
outs; you, who have had your hand to . the right, had not courage to condemn 
addresses, and your head stuck up in ; the wrong. 1 saw with regret those 
print-shops. If you were served right, j splendid errors, that still took name from 
you should have your head stuck up in a ! some neighbouring duty ; your charity. 


pillory. I that was but injustice ; your benevolence, 

Lof. Ay, stick it wdiere you will ; for, | that was but weakness ; and your friend- 
by the Lord, it cuts but a very poor ^ ship, but credulity. I saw with regret 
figure where it sticks at present. | great talents and extensive learning only 

Sir Wil. Well, Mr. Croaker, 1 hope ; employed to add sprightliness to error, 
you now see how incapable tint, gentleman | and increase your perplexities. I saw 
IS of. serving you, and how little Miss ! your mind with a thousand natural charms; 
Richland has to expect from his influence, i but the greatness of its beauty served 
Cro. Ay, sir, too well I see it; and I ; only to heighten my pity for its prosti- 
can’t but say I have had some boding of | tution. 

it the.se ten days. .So, I’m resolved, since | L/on. Cease to upbraid me, sir ; 1 
my son ha.** placed ’'.is affections on a lady | have for some time but too strongly felt 
of moderate fortune, to be satisfied with his the justice of your reproaches. Bui 
choice, and not run the hazard of another there is one way still left me. Yes, .sir, 
Mr. Lofty in helping him to a better. 1 have determined this very hour to quit 
Sir Wilt I approve your resolution ; for ever a plac^, where I have made my 


and here they come to receive a confirma- 
tion of your pardon add consent 

Enter Mrs! Croaickr, Jarvis, Leon- 
v.NE, and Olivia. 

•^rs, Cro» Where’s my ^usbon^? 


self the voluntary slave of all, and to 
seek among strangers that fortitude which 
may give strength to the mind, and mar- 
sh9l all its dissipated virtues. Yet ere I 
depart, permit me to solicit favour for 
this gentleman ; who, notwithstanding 
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wliat has happencil, has laid me under the 
most signal obligations. M r. I.x)fty— 
/.^ Mr, floneywood, I 'm resolved 
upon a reformation as well as you. 1 
now begin to find that the man who first 
invented the art of speaking truth, was a 
much cunninger fellow than 1 thought 
him. And to prove that I design to 
speak truth for the future, 1 must now 
assure you, that you owe your late en- 
largement to another ; as, upon ray soul, 
1 had no hand in the matter. So now, 
if any of the company has a mind for 
].)refermcnt, he may take my place, I’m 
determined to resign. [/iav/. 

y/if//. How ha\e I been deceived ! 

S/r ITh, No, sir, you have been 
obliged to a kinder, fairer friend, for that 
favour. 'I'o Miss Kichland. Would she 
com])lete our joy, and make the man she 
has honoured by her frieiidsliip happy in 
her love, T shall tlien forgot all, and be 
as blest as the welfare of my dearest 
kinsman can make me. • 

Miss Rich. After what is past it would 
bo but anectation to pretend to indifier- 


Yes, I will own an attachment, 
vhich I find was meyre than friendship. 
And if my entreaties cannot alter his 
resolution to^^uit the country, I will even 
try if my hand has not power to detain 
him. f 6»7>/g her hand. 

Hon. Heavens ! how can 1 have 
deserved all this? How express my 
happiness, my gratitude? A moment 
like this overpays an age nf apprehension. 

Cro. Well, now J see content in every 
face ; but Heaven send we be all better 
this day three months ! 

A/r Wil. Henceforth, nephew, learn 
to respect yourself. He who seeks only 
for applause from without, lias all his 
happiness in another’s keeping. 

JIou. Yes, sir, I now too jilainly per- 
ceive my eiTors ; my vanity, in attempting 
to please all by fearing to offend any ; my 
meanness, in approving folly lest fools 
should ilisapprove. Henceforth, there- 
fore, it shall be my study to reserve my 
pity for real distress ; my friendship for 
true merit ; and my love for her, who 
first taught me what it is to be happy. 


EriTXKiUl!:.* 

SIOKEN BY MRS. BULKLEY. 

As puffing quacks some caitiff wretch procure 
'J o swear the jiill, or drop, lias wrought a cure ; 
'J'hus, on the stage, our playwrights stili depend 
h'or Epilogues and Prologues on some friend, 
\N'ho knows each art of coaxing up the town. 
And make full many a bitter pill go down. 
C'onscioiis of this, our banl has gone about, 

And teased each rhyming friend to help him out. 
An Epilogue, thing?: can’t go on without it ; 

It could not fail, w<^ld you but set about it. 
Young man, cries one (a bard laid up in clover), 
Alas ! young man, my writing days are over ; 

I .et boys play tricks, and kick the straw, not I ; 
Ycmr brotMbr doctor there, perhaj^is, may try. 
What I ! .,dear sir, the doctor interposes ; 

What, plant roy ^histle, sir, among his roses ! 


" The author, in expcct.ition of an Epilogue trom a friend at Oxford, deferred 'writint one himself 
till the very last hour. What is here offered, owes all its success to the graceful manner of the 
actress who spoke it. — Goldsmith. j • 
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No, no, T’ve other contests to maintain ; 

, Tc-nij^ht I head our troops at Warwick -lane. 

(io ask your manager — Who, me ! Yonr pardon ; 
Those thing.« are not our forte at Covent-gardcn. 
Our author’s friends, thus placed at happy distance, 
fiivc him good words indeed, but no assistance. 

As some unhappy wight at some new play, 

At the pit door stands elbowing away ; 

While oft, witli many a smile, and many a shrug, 
ife eyes the centre, where his friends sit snug ; 
ilis simpering friends, with pleasure in their eyes. 
Sink as he sinks, and as he rises rise : 
lie nods, they nod ; he cringes, they grimace ; 

But not a soul will budge to give him place. 

Since then, unlielped, our bard must now conform 
“ To ’bide the pelting of this pitiless storm,” 

Blame where you must, be candid where you can. 
And be each critic the Co>*d-iui hired ddan. 


i-ND or THE good-nati;rki> man. 



SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER; 

OR, 

THE MISTAKES OF A NIGHT. 

A COMEDY. 


To SAMUEL JOHNSON, LL.D. 

Hear Sir, — T>y inscribing tliis slight perrorm.-incc to you, I rlo not menu so much 
to c()ni])Iiniont you as myself. It may do me some iionoiir to inform the i)ul)lic. that 
I have lived many years in intimacy with you. It may serve the inUnests of nianliind 
also to inform tliem, that the greatest wit may be found in a character, without 
impairing the most imaffectcd piety. 

I have, jmrticiilarly, reason to thank you for your partiality to this performance. 
The undertaking a comedy not merely sentimental \\ as very tlangerous ; and M r. 
Colman, who saw this piece in its various .stages, always thought it so. However, 
I ventured to trust it to the iniblic; and, though it was necessarily tlelaycJ till late 
in the season, 1 have every reason to be grateful. 

I am, dear Sir, your most sincere friend and admirer, 

Oliver Gulilsmith. 


EKOLOGUK, 

IJY DAVIO (;arrick, esq. 

Enter Mr. WOODWARD, dressed in blacky and holding a handkerchief to his eyes. 

Excuse me, .sirs, I pray — T can’t yet s]^eak — 

I’m crying now — and have been all the week. 

“ ’Tis not alone this mourning suit,” good masters: 

“ I’ve that within ” — for which there are no plasters ! 

Pray, would you know the reason why I ’m crying V 
The Comic Muse, long sick, is now a-dying ! 

And if she goes, my tears will never stop ; 

P"or as a player, I can’t squeeze out one drop : 

I am undone, that Ts all — shall lose my bread — 

I ’d rather, but that ’s nothing — lose my head. 

When the sweet m.aid is laid upon the bier, 

Shutcr arrt 1 .shall be chief mourners here. 

To her a mawkish drab of spurious breed, 

Who deals in sentimentals, will succeed ! 

Poor Ned and f S.rc dead to all intents ; 

We can as soon speal^Greek as sentiments 1 
Both nervous grown, to keep our spirits up. 

We now and then take down^ hearty cup. 

• * TV 
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^Vhat shall we do ? If Comedy forsake us, 

'n;ey’H turn us out, and no one else will tjike iis, 
llt.it why can’t I be moral? — Let me try — 

JMy heart ifcjs pressing — fixed my face and eye — 
With a sententious look, that nothing means, 

(Faces are blocks in sentimental scenes) 

Thus I begin : “ All is not gold that glitters, 

“ Pleasure seems sweet, but proves a glass of bitters, 
“ When Ignorance enters, Folly is at hand : 

' ‘ T,oarning is better far than house and land. 

“ I. el not your virtue tri]) ; Avho tri]>s may stumlde, 

“ And virtue is not virtue, if she lundde.” 

I give it up —morals won’t do for me; 

To make you laugh, I must jday tragedy. 

One hope remains— hearing the maid was ill, 

A Doctor comes this night to show liis skill. 

'I’o cheer her heart, and give your muscles motion, 
lie, in Five Draughts prepar’d, presents a puii<ni; 

A kind of magic charm -for be assur’d. 

If you will swallow it, the maid is cur’d : 

Ihit tles[)erate the Doctor, and her case is, 

If yon reject the dose, and make wry laces! 

'fliis truth he boasts, will boast it while he lives. 

No jioisonous drugs are mixed in whnt he gives. 
Sliould he succeed, you’ll give him his degree ; 

If not, within he will receive no fee ! 

The College je//, must his pretensions back, 
Pronounce him Regular, or <lub him Quack. 


DRAMATIS PERSON.E. 


WEN. WOMEN. 

Sir Charles Marlow . . . Mr. Cardn’ER. Mrs, //art/rasf/e .... Mrs. Ci reek. 

(//.-j jf'//) . Mr. I.ee I.KWEs. M/,vs //ar,/ras/ie .... Mrs. llei.Ki.i v. 

Jfariftust/e Mr. Shuter. Miss Nt'znlle Mrs. Kmveton. 

Jiastin,i:^s Mr. Duhki.i.amy. Maui . Mist. Wii.mams. 

Vony Lumpkin Mr. Qmnc. 

Diggory Mr? Sacnoicus. Lamiinni, Serrauis, £-i'. <5-r. 


ACT THE FIRST. 

Scene — A Chamber itt an ohi-fashioned 
J/onse. 

Enter Mrs. TIardc.vstie and Mr. 
IIardcasti-e. 

Mrs, Hard. 1 vow, Mr. Ilardcastle, 
you’re very particular. Is there a creature 
in the whole country, but ourselves, that 
does not take a trip to town now and then, 
to mb off the rast a little? There’s the 
two Miss l?oggs, and our neighbour Mrs. 
Grigsby, go to take a month’s polishing 
eve/y winter. , 


Hard. Ay, and liring back vanity and 
affectation to last them the wliole year. I 
wonder why London cannot keep its own 
fools at home 1 In my time, the follies of 
the to^wn crept slowly among ii.s, but now 
they travel faster than a stage-coach. Its 
fopperies come down not only as inside 
passengers, but in the very basket. 

Mrs. Hard.' Ay, your times were fine 
times indeed ; you have been telling us of 
them for many a ‘long year. Here wc live 
in an old rumbling mansion, that looks for 
all the world like an inn, but that we 
never .see company. Our best visitors 
are old Mrs. Oddfish, the curate’s wife, 
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and little Cripplegate, the lame dancing- 
master ; and all our entertainment your 
old stories of Prince PZugAie and the DuUe 
of Marlborough. I hate such old-fashioned 

And I love it. I love everything 
that’s old: old friends, old times, old 
manners, old books, old wine ; and I 
believe, Y)oYoi\\y {tal’htg Aer/iam/)^ you’ll 
own 1 have been pretty fond of an old 
wife. 

A/rs. Hard. I.ord, Mr. Hardcastle 
you’re for ever at your Dorothys and your 
old wifes. You may be a Darby, ])Ut I’ll 
be no Joan, 1 promise you. i'm not so 
old as you’d make me, by more than one 
good year. Add twenty to twenty, and 
make money of that. 

Hard. Let me see; twenty added to 
twenty makes just fifty and seven. 

Mrs. Hard. It’s false, Mr. Hardcastle; 

I was but twenty when I was brought to 
bed of Tony, that I had by Mr. Lumpkin, 
my first husband ; and he’s not come Jo 
years of discretion yet. 

Hard. Nor ever will, I dare answer for 
him. Ay, you have taught him finely. 

Mrs. Hard. No matter. Tony Lump- 
kin has a good fortune. My son is not ; 
to live by his learning. I don’t think a 
boy waiiis much learning to spend fifteen 
hundred a year. 

Hard. Learning, quotha ! a mere com- 
position of tricks and mischief. 

Airs. Hard. lJumour, my dear; no- 
thing but humour. Ckjme, Mr. Hardcastle, 
you must allow the boy a little humour. 

Hard. I’d sooner allow him a hoi*sc- 
pond. If burning the footmen’s .shoes, 
frightening the maids, and worrying the 
kittens be humour, lie has it. It was but 
} esterday he fastened my wig to the back 
f)f my chair, and when I went to make 
a bow, I popt my bald head in Mrs. 
ITizzle’s face 

Airs. Hard. And am I to blame ? The 
poor boy was always too sickly to do any 
good. , A school would* be his death. 
When he comes to be a little stronger, 
who knows what a year or two’s Latin 
may do for him ? • • 

Hard. Latin for him ! A cat and 
fiddle. No, no ; the alehouse and the 
stable arc the only schools he’ll ever go to. 
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Alrs. Hard. Well, wc must not snub 
the poor boy now, for 1 believe we shan’t 
have him long among us.* Anybody that 
looks in hisjface may sec he’s consumptive. 

Hard. Ay, if growing too fat be one of 
the symptoms. 

Airs. Hard. He coughs sometimes. 

Hard. Yes, when his liquor goes the 
wrong way. 

Airs. Hard. I’m acliially afraid of his 
lungs. 

Hard. And truly .so am I ; for he some- 
I times whoops like a speakii^g trumpet — 

( I utty hallooing behind tht> semes') — O, there 
; he goes — a very consumptive figure, truly. 

! Enter Tdny, crossing the stage. 

j Airs. Hard. 'J'ony, where are you going, 

' my charmer ? Won’t you give j)apa and 
, 1 a little of your company, lovee? 

Tony. I’m in haste, mother; I cannot 

■ stay. 

i Airs. Hard. You shan’t venture out 
this raw evening, my dear; you look 
j most shockingly. 

'Jony. I can’t stay, I tell you. The 
I'hrec I’igcons expects me down every 
moment. There’s some fun going forward. 

Hard. Ay ; the alchou.se, the old place ; 
I thought ho. 

Airs. Hard. A low, paltry set of fe llows. 

lony. Not so low, neither. There’s 
Dick Muggins the exciseman, Jack Slang 
j the horse doctor, little Aminaclab that 
grinds the music box, and Tom Twist 
, that spins the pewter platter. 

I Airs. Hard. I ’ray, rny dear, disappoint 
; them for one nigltt at least, 
j 'Jbny. As for disappointing them, I 
: should not so much mind; but 1 can’t 
i abide to disappoint myself. 

I A/rs. Hard, {detaining him.) You shan’t 
go* 

j I'ony. I w’ill, I telPyou. 

Airs. Hard. 1 say you .shan’t.* 

'Tony. We’ll .see which is strongest, you 
or I. [A'jr//, hauling her out. 

I Hard, {solus. ) Ay, there goca a pair that 

■ only %poil each ojhcr. But is not the 
; whole age in a combination to drive sense 
j and discretion out of doors? There’s my 

pretty darling Kate ! the fa^ions of the 
I times have almost infected her too. Bv 
^ living a )rear or two in town, she m as 
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fond of gauze and French frippery as the 
best of them. 

Enter Miss Hardcastle. 

Hard. Blessings on my pretty inno- 
cence! drest out as usual, my Kate. 

( 1 oodness I What a quantity of super.'luous 
silk hast thou got about thee, girl ! I could 
never teach the fools of this age, that the 
indigent world cojild be clothed out of the 
trimmings of the vain. 

Miss Hard. You know our agreement, 
si r. Y oil all ow me the morning to receive 
and pay visits, and to dress in my own 
manner ; and in the evening I put on my 
housewife’s dress to jilease you. 

Hard. Well, remember, I insist on the 
terms of our agreement ; and, by the by, 

I believe I shall have occasion to try your 
obedience this very evening. 

Miss Hard. I protest, sir, I don’t com- 
prehend yt»ur meaning. 

Hard. Then to be plain with you, Kate, 

I expect the young gentleman 1 have 
chosen to be your husband from town this 
very day. 1 have his father’s letter, in 
which he informs me his son is set out, , 
and that he intends to follow himself j 
shortly after. \ 

Miss Hard. Indeed ! I wish I had ; 
known something of this before. Bless ^ 
me, how shall I behave? It’s a thousand 
lo one I shan’t like him ; our meeting 
will be so formal, and so like a thing of 
business, that I shall find no room for ; 
friendship or esteem. 

Hard. 1 depend upon it, child, I’ll never 
control your choice; but Mr. Marlow, 
whom I have pitched upon, is the son of 
my old friend. Sir Charles Marlow, of , 
whom you have heard me talk so often, j 
'Phe young gentleman has been bred a | 
scholar, and is designed for an employ- | 
ment in the service \if his country. I am 
told he’s ‘a man of an excellent under- 
standing. 

Miss Hard. Is he? I 

Ham. Very generous. 

Miss Hard. I believe I shall like him. j 

Ifyrd. Young and bifave. ] 

Miss Hard. I’m sure I shall like him. 

Hard. And very handsome. 

Miss Har'i. My dear papa,4Bayno more, ! 
{kissing his hana)^ he*s mine; I’ll iiave hi^. 
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i Hard. And, to crown all, Kate, lie’s 
I one of the most bashful and reserved young 
' fellows in all the world. 

I Miss Hard. Eh I you have frozen me 
! to death again. That word reserved has 

• undone all the rest of his accomplishments. 

; A reserved lover, it is said, always makes 
' a suspicious husband, 
j Hard. On the contrary, modesty seldom 
‘ resides in a breast that is not enriched 
j with nobler virtues. It was the very fea- 
; ture in Ins character that first struck me. 

Miss Hard. He must have more strik- 
ing features to catch me, 1 promise you. 
However, if he be so young, so handsome, 

• and so everything as you mention, I be- 
I lieve he’ll do still. I think I’ll have him. 

I JIard. Ay, Krite, but there is still an 
' obstacle. It's more than an even wager 
j he' may not have you. 
j Aliss Hard. My dear papa, why will 
‘ you mortify one so? Well, if he refuses, 
instead of breaking my heart at his imlit- 
ference. I’ll only break my glass for its 
flattery, set my cap to .some ncwei 
fashion, and look out for some less difli- 
cult admirer. 

Hard. Bravely resolved ! In the mean 
time I’ll go prepare the servants for his 
reception : as we seldom sec company, 
tliey want as much training as a company 
of recruits the first day’s muster. [Exit, 

Miss Hard. {Alone). Liul, this news of 
pap.a’s puts me all in a flutter. ’S'oung, 
handsome: these he put last; hut 1 put 
tlicm foremost. Sensible, good-natured ; 
I like all that. But then reserved and 
sheepish ; that’s much against him. Yet 
can’t he be cured of his timidity, by being 
taught to be proud of his ivife? Yes, and 
can’t I — But I vow I’m disposing of the 
husband before I have secured the lover. 

Enter M l ss N Ev i li.e. 

Mis^ Hard. I’m glad you’re come, 
Neville, my dear. Tell me, Constance, 
how do I look this evening? Is there 
anything whimsiical about me? Is* it one 
of my w'ell -looking days, child ? Am I in 
face to-day ? 

Miss^S^esf. Perfectly, ’my dear. Yet now 
I look again — bless me! — sure no acci , 
dent has happened among the canary 
birds or tlie gold fishes. Has your 
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lirother or the cat been meddling? or has I 
the last novel been too moving ? j 

Miss Hard, No ; nothing of all this, i 
] have been threatened — I can scarce get ' 
it out — I have been threatened with a 
lover. I 

Miss Nn'. And his jiame — ; 

Miss Hard, Is IMarlovv. | 

Miss Indeed! 

Miss Hard, The son of Sir Charles | 
Marlow. | 

Miss AVt'. As I live, tlie most intimate j 
f riend of Mr. Hastings, my admirer. They ! 
are never a^iiide r. I l>e]ieve you must 
have seen Inm when we lived in town. | 

Miss Hard. Never. | 

Miss Net'. He’s a \ery singular charac- | 
ter, 1 assure you. Among women of re])u- j 
tat ion and virtue he is the modeslest man ! 
alive ; but his acc|uaintancc give him a ; 
\ery different character among creatures ; 
of another slant}) : you understand me. 1 

Miss Hard. An odd cliaracler indeed. I 
I sliall never be able to manage him. | 
What shall 1 do? I’shaw, think no nuM-c j 
of him, but trust to occurrences for .success. | 
lint how goes <jn your ou ii affair, my ‘ 
dear? has my mother been courting you ! 
for my brother 'bony as usual ? ; 

Miss Nri\ I have just come fiom one • 
of our agreeable ttit'-adcics. She has ; 
been saying .n hundred lender things, and , 
.setting off 1ier pretty mon.st('r as the vciy : 
pink of Iterfection. i 

Miss Haui, Ami her }-)ar(jality is such, ■ 
that she actually thinks him so. A fortune j 
like yours is no small tein])tation. Be- i 
sides, as .she has the sole management of | 
it, I’m not surprised to see her unwilling | 
to lei it go out of the family. I 

Miss Nei\ A fortune like mine, wliich | 
chiefly consists in je wels, is no sueh | 
mighty temptation. But at any late, if! 
my clear Hastings i>e but constant, I make j 
no doubt to be too hard for her last. 

I lowever, I let her suppose that I am in 
love with her son ; and she never once 
dreams. that my affections^ are fixed upon 
another. 

Miss Hard. My gotd brother holds 
out stoutly. I could almost lo^him for j 
hating you so. . • | 

Miss Nev. It is a good-natured creature ; 
at bottom, and I'm sure would wish to \ 


see me Inarried to anybody but himself. 
But my aunt’s bell rings for our after- 
noon’s w-alk round •the; ifnprovements. 
Allans t Courage is necessary, as our 
affairs are d-itical. 

Miss Hard. “ Would it were bed -time, 
and all were well.” \J\j:ettnt. 

ScKN E — A ttA li'licttsr Room. StA'cral shal'hy 
Ealltaas 'laith pit nth and tohuco. '1‘0NY 
at the /had of ihi tah!i\ linh' hi^^hcr than 
the rest^ a mallet in his hand. 

O nines, Hiirrea ! luirrea ! hurrea ! 
bravo ! 

First Fd. Now, gentlemen, silence for 
a song. The ’scjiiire is going to knock 
him.scdf down for a song. 

Otnncs. Ay, a song, a song ! 

I any. Then Til sing you, gentlemen, a 
song 1 made upon this aJelioii.sc, the 
Three Tigeons. 

SONG. 

Let ‘choolmasfcrs their hmin 

Will) ^nunniar, aiui tionscnse, aiul Icaniing, 
Clooct liquitr, J .sti Hilly maintain, 

( lives a heller clisemiinB:. 

Let tlieni hr:i}» of their heatlienish Rods, 

'J lieir T.ethes, their Styxe-., aiitl .Siyuians. 
'I'licir (,>uis, and their Qiuck, and tlicir Qiiuds, 
'I'hcy’rc all hut a i>arccl of PiKenns. 

'I'oruddlc, toroddle, tnroll. 

When inclliodist preachers come tlown, 
A-preaching that drinking is sinful, 
ril wager the rasi als a crown, 

'I'hey always preach best with n skinful. 

Put when you come down with your pence, 

For a slice of their scurvy religion, 
ni leave it to all men of sense, 

lint you, my good friend, are the rigetiii. 

'J'uroddic, toroddle, toroll. 

ITien come, put the jorum about, 

And let us lie merry ami clever, 

Our hearts and our liquors are .stout, 

Here*!, the 'J'lircc Jolly IMgcons for ever. 

Let some cry up woodcock or har , (gcons; 

Your bustards, your ducks, ant yourwid- 
Bul of all the hints in the air, 

Here's a health to the 'I'lirec Jolly I’igeons. 

■I’ciroddle, toFoddle, toroll. 

Omnes. Bravo, bravo ! 

First Fd. Tlie ’squire has got spunk in 
him. — 

Second Fd. T loves to hear* him sing, 
bekeays he never ^ves us nothing tha?s 
low. * 

Third. Fd, Q damn anything that’3 
low, I, cannot bear it. • 

Fourth^Fd, The genteel thing the 
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genteel thing any time : if so’ be that 
A gentleman bees^ in a concatenation 
accordingly. 

Third Pel. I likes the msucum of it, 
Master Muggins. What, though I am 
obligated to dance a bear, a man may be 
a gentleman for all that. May this be my 
poison, if my bear ever dances but to the 
very genteelest of tunes ; “ Water Parted,*’ 
or “The minuet in Ariadne.” 

Second FeL What a pity it is the 'squire 
is not come to his own. It would be well 
for all the publicans within ten miles round 
of him. 

Tony. Kcod, and so it would, Master 
Slang. I 'd then show what it was to keep 
choice of company. 

Second Fd. O he takes after his own 
father for that. To be sure old ’Squire 
Lumpkin was the finest gentleman I ever 
set my eyes on. For winding the straight 
horn, or beating a thicket for a hare, or a 
wench, he never had his fellow. It was a j 
saying in the place, that he kept the best 
horses, dogs, and girls, in the whole county. 

Tom. Kcod, and when 1 ’m of age, I ’ll j 
be no bastard, I promise you. I have been 
thinking of Bet Bouncer and the miller’s 
grey mare to begin with. But come, my 
boys, drink about and be merry, for you 
pay no reckoning. Well, Stingo, what’s 
the matter? 

Enter Landlord. 

Land. There be two gentlemen in a 
post’Chaisc at the door, 'fhey have lost 
their way upo’ the forest; and they are 
talking something about Mr. Hard castle, 

Tony. As sure as can be, one of them 
must be the gentleman that’s coming down 
to court my sister. Do they seem to be 
Londoners? 

Land. I believe they may. They look 
woundily like F renokmen. 

Tony. Then desire them to step this 
way, and I’ll set them right in a twinkling. 
{RxU Landlord.) Gentlemen, as they 
mayn’t be good enough company for you, 
step down for a moment, and I’ll be with 
you in the squeezing of a lemon. 

\Exeunt mob. 

Tony {solus). Father-in-law has been 
calling me whelp and hound this half year. 
Now^ if I pleased^ Lpyld be so irevenged 


upon the old grumbletonian. But then 
I’m afraid — afraid of whal? I shall soon 
be worth hfteeil hundred a year, and let 
him frighten me out of that if he can. 

Enter Landlord, conducting Marlow 
and Hastings. 

Mar. What a tedious uncomfortable 
day have we had of it ! We were told it 
was but forty miles across the country, and 
we have come above threescore. 

Hast. And all, Marlow, from that unac- 
countable reserve of yours, tliat would not 
let us inquire more frequently on the way. 

Alar. I own, Hastings, 1 am unwilling 
to lay myself under an obligation to every 
one I meet, and often stand the chance of 
an unmannerly answer. 

Hast. At present, hoAvever, we are not 
likely to receive any answer. 

Tony. No offence, gentlemen. But I’m 
told you have been inquiring for one Mr. 
Ilardcastle in these parts. Do you know 
wliat part of the country you are in? 

Hast. Not in the least, sir, but shoukl 
thank you for information. 

Tony. Nor the way you came? 

Hast. No, sir; but if you can inform 
us 

Tony. Why, gentlemen, if you know 
! neither the road you are going, nor where 
I you are, nor the road you came, the first 
thing I have to inform you is, that — you 
have lost your way. 

Mar. We wanted no ghost to tell us that. 

Tony. Pray, gentlemen, may I be so 
bold so as to ask the place from whence 
you came ? 

Alar. That’s not necessary towards 
directing us where we are to go. 

yh«v. No offence; but question for 
question is all fair, you know. Pray, gen- 
tlemen, is not this same Ilardcastle a cro 
grained, old-fashioned, whimiscal fellow, 
with al. ugly face, a daughter, and a pretty 
son? 

Hast. We have not seen the gentleman ; 
but he has the family you mention. 

Tony. The daughter, a tall, trapesing, 
trolloping, talkative maypole; the son, a 
pretty, well-bred, agreeable youth, that 
everybody is fond of. , 

Mar. Our information differs in this. 
The daughter is said to be well-bred and 
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beautiful; the son an awkward booby, 
reared up and spoiled at his mother’s 
apron-string. * 

lony. Ile-he-hem! — Then, gentlemen, 
all I have to tell you is, that you won’t 
reach Mr. Hardcastle’s house this night, 

1 believe. • 

I fast. Unfortunate ! 

Tony. It’s a damn’d long, dark, boggy, 
dirty, dangerous way. Stingo, tell the 
giMitlemen the way to Mr. Hardcastle’s ! 

( / Vi’nl:htg upon the Landlord. ) M r. 1 1 ard- 
castle’s, of Quagmire Marsh, you under- 
stand me. 

IauuI. Master Hardcastlc’s ! Lock-a- 
daisy, my masters, you’re come a deadly 
deal wrong! When you came to the 
bottom of the hill, you should have 
crossed down Squasli Lane. 

Mar. Cross down .S{|uash Lane! 

Land. Then you were to keep straight 
forward, till you came to four roatls. 

Mar. Come to where four roads meet? 

Tony. Ay; but you must be sure, to 
take only one of them. 

Mar. O, sir, you’re facetious. 

Tony. Then keeping to the right, you 
are to go sideways till you come upon 
C-’rackskull Common : there you must look 
sliarp for the track of the wheel, and go 
forward till you come to farmer Murrain’s 
liarn. Coming to the farmer’s barn, you are 
to turn to the right, and then to the left, 
and then to the right about again, till you 
find out the old mill — 

Mar. Zounds, man I we could as soon 
find out the longitude ! 

Hast. What’s to be done, Marlow? 

Mar. This house promises but a noor 
reception; though perhaps the lanulord 
can accommodate us. 

Land. Alack, master, we have but one 
spare bed in the whole house. 

Tony. And to my knowledge, that’s 
taken up by three lodgers already.* {After 
a pause, in which the rest seem disconcerted.) 

I have hit it. Don’t you think, Stingo, our 
landliwdy could accommodate the gentle- 
men by the fire-side, with three chairs I 

and a bolster? 

Hast. I hate sleeping by the*<fre-side. 

Mar. And I deiest your three chairs 
and a bolster. 

Tony. You do, do you? then, let me 
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I see — wlfat if you go on a mile further, to 
! the Ihick’s Head ; the old Buck’s Head on 
I the hill, one of the blst iniis in the whole 
county ? 

Hast. O ho ! so we have escaped on 
adventure for this night, however. 

Land, {apart to Sure, you ben’t 
sending them to your father's iis an inn, be 
you? 

Tony. l\fum, you fool you. Let ///fw 
fiiul that out. { To them.) You have only 
to keep on straight forward, till you come 
to a large f)ld house by the road side. 
You'll see a pair of large horns over the 
door. That’s the sign. Drive up the 
yard, and call stoutly about you. 

Hast. Sir, we an? oliliged to you. The 
servants can’t miss the way? 

7 'ony. No, no: hut I tell you, though, 
the landlord is rich, and going to leave olT 
business; so he wants to he thought a 
I gentleman, saving your presence, he ! he ! 

I he ! He’ll be for giving you his company ; 

I and, ecod, if you mind him, he’ll persuade 
you that his mother was an alderman, and 
his aunt a justice of peace. 

Land. A troublesome old blade, to be 
.sure ; but a keejis as good wines and beds 
as any in the whole country. 

Mar. Well, if he supidies us with tliese, 
wc shall want no farther connection. We 
are to turn to the right, did you say? 

'Jony. Mr), no; .straight forward. I’ll 
just step myself, and show you a piece of 
the way. {'To the Landlord.) Mum ! 

Land. Ah, bless your heart, for a sweet, 

pleasant damn’d mischievous son of a 

whore. {^Exeunt. 

ACT THE SECOND. 

Scene — An oldfashioncd House. 

Enter Harix:astle, follmved by three or 
four avjfmm^ d Servants, 

Hard. Well, I hope you are perfect in 
! the table exercise I have been teaching 
you these thre^e days. You all know your 
posts and your places, and can show that 
you •have been used to goofl company, 
without ever Stirling from home. 

Omnes. Ay, ay. 

Hard. When, company comes you are 
not to pop out and stare,' afld then run ii^ 
again,' liiMe frighted rabbits in a waijen. 
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Omnes. No, no. 

Hard. You, Diggory, whom I have 
taken from tlie bam, are to make a show 
at the side-table ; and you, Roger, whom 
I have a<lvanced from the plough, are to 
place yourself behind my chair. But 
you’re not to stand so, with your hands in 
your pockets. Take your hands from your 
pockets, Roger ; and from your head, you 
blockhead you. See how Diggory carries 
iiis hands. They re a little t(jo stiff, in- 
deed, but that’s no great matter. 

Ay, mind how I hold them. I 
learned to hold my hands this w.ay when 
I was upon drill for the militia. And so 
being upon drill 

Hard. You must not be so talkative, 
Diggory. You must be all attention to 
the guests. You must hear us talk, and 
not think of talking; you must see us 
drink, and not think of drinking; you 
must sec us eat, and not think of eating. 

laws, yt)ur worship, that’s 
parfectly unpossil)le. Whenever Diggory 
sees yeating going forward, ecod, lie’s 
alwi-ws wishing for a mouthful himself. 

Hard. Blockhead I Is not a belly-full 
in the kitchen ns good as a belly-full in 
the parlour? Stay your stomach with 
that reflection. 

Di}(. ICcod, 1 thank your worship, I’ll 
make a shift to stay my stomach with a 
slice of cold beef in the pantry. 

Hard. Diggory, you are too talkative. I 
— Then, if I hapjien to say a good thing, 
or tell a good story at table, you must not 


ables brought upo* the table, and then I'm 
as b^ld as a lion. 

Hard. What, will nobody move? 

First Serv. I’m not to leave this pleace. 

Second Serv. I'm sure it’s no pleace of 
mine. 

Third Serv. Nor mine, for sarlain. 

Dig. Wauns, and I’m sure it canna be 
mine. 

Hard. You numskulls! and so while, 
like your betters, you are quarrelling for 
places, the guests must be starved, t) 
you dunces ! 1 find I must begin all over 

j again But don’t T hear a coach drive 

into the yard? To your jxists, you block- 
heads. I’ll go in the mean time and give 
my old friend’s son a hearty reception at 
the gate. \J\xit llardcastle. 

Dig. By the elevens, my pleace is gone 
quite out of my head. 

Rog. I know that my pleace is to be 
I evcrywliere. 

I First Sei'v. Where the devil is mine ? 

I Second Scm. My pleace is to be nowhere 
j at all; and so I’ze go about my business. 

[Exeunt Servants, running about as ij 
frighted, different ways. 

Enter Serv.ant with candles, showing 
f;/ M arlow «««/ Hastings. 

I Serv, Welcome, gentlemen, very wel- 
come I This way. 

Hast. After the disappointments of the 
day, welcome once more, Charles, to the 
comforts of a clean room and a good fii c. 
Upon my word, a very well-looking house ; 


all burst out a-kiughing, as if you made j antique but creditable. 

part of the comp.iny. • j Mar. Theusu.al fate of a large mansion. 

Dig. Then ecod your worship must ; Having first ruined the master by good 
not tell the story of (Iiild Cirousc in the ■ housekeeping, it at last comes to levy 
gun-room : I can’t help laughing at that | contributions as an inn. 

— he! he! he ! — for the soul of me. We ■ Hast. As you say, we passengers are to 
have laughed at that these twenty years I be taxed to pay all these fineries. I have 
— lia I ha ! Jia ! ^ • often seen a good sideboard, or a marble 

Hal'd. Ha ! ha ! ha ! The story is a | chirane} -piece, though not actually put 
good one. Well, honest Diggory, you ; in the bill, inflame a reckoning con- 
may laugh at that — but still remember to foundedly. 


be attentive. Suppose one of the company 
should call for a glass ot wine, how -will 
you behave? A glass of wine, sir, if you 
please {to Diggory). — Eh, why don’t 
you move? , 

4 Dig. Ecod^ your worship, I never have 
coura^ till 1 see the eatables anti drink- 1 


Afar, fravellers, George, must pay in 
all places : the only difference is, that in 
gootl inns you i^ay.xlearly for luxuries ; in 
bad inns you are fleeced and stai-ved. 

Ifast. You have lived very much 
among them. In truth, I have been 
often surprised, that you who have seen 
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so much of the world, with your natural 
good sense, and your many opportunities, 
could never yet acquire st requisite share 
of assurance. 

Afar. The Englishman’s malady. Rut 
tell me, George, where could 1 have lcarne<l 
that assurance you taUk of? My life has 
been chieily spent in a college or an inn, 
in seclusion from that lovely part of the 
creation that chiefly teacli meti confidence. 

I don’t know that 1 was ever familiarly 
acquainted with a single modest woman — 
oxcei)t my mother-- Rut among females of 

another class, you know 

//(is/. Ay, among them you are impu- 
dent enough of all conscience. 

A/(ir. They are of //v, you know. 

//as/. Rut in the company of women 
of reputation 1 never saw such an idiot, 
such a trembler ; you look for all the world 
as if you wanted an opportunity of stealing | 
out of the room. 

A/ar. Why, man, that’s because T do 
want to steal out of the room. Faith^ I | 
have often formed a rcsoliition to break | 
the ice, and rattle away at any rate. Rut 1 ' 
don’t know how, a single glance from a pair 
of fine eyes has totally overset my resolu- 
tion. An impudent fellow may counter- | 
feit modesty; but I’ll be hanged if a mo- ! 
dest man can ever counterfeit impudence. ! 

//as/. If you could but say half the fine I 
things to them that 1 have heard you | 
lavish upon the bar-maid of an inn, or | 

even a college bed-maker | 

A/ar. W'hy, (ieorge, I can’t say fine ■. 
tilings to them; they freeze, they petrify | 
me. They may talk of a comet, or a 
burning mountain, or some such bagatelle; 
but, to me, a modest woman, drest out in 
all her finery, is the most tremendous 
object of the whole creation. 

//as/, lla ! ha ! ha ! At this rate, man, 
how can you ever expect to marry? 

Afar. Never ; unless, as among kings 
and princes, my bride were to be courted 
Ijy proxy. If, indeed, like an Eastern bride- 
groom, one were to be int joduced to a wife 
he never saw before, it might be endured. 
Rut to go through all the terrors of a 
formal courtship, together with the episode 
of aunts, grandmotl^rs, and cousins, art|i at 
last to blurt out the broad staring question 
of, Madam, will you marry me? No, no, 


that's a "strain much above me, I assure 

i y«u. 

//as/. I pity you. 4Iut.h<5w do you in- 
tend behaving to the lady you are come 
down to visfl. at the request of your father? 

! A/ar. As I behave to all other ladies. 

Bow very low, answer yes or no to all 
; her demand.^-— But for the rest, I don’t 
’ think I shall venture to look in her face 
I till I see my father’s again. 

//as/. I’m surprised rtial one who is so 
warm a friend can be so cool a lover. 

A/ar. 'IV) be explicit, my dear I fastings, 
my chief inducement down u'as to be in- 
strumental in forwarding ytuir ha]>]}iness, 
not my own. M iss N eville loves you, the 
family don’t know you ; as my friend you 
; are sure of a recejition, and let honour do 
I the rest. 

//as/. My dear Marlow ! Rut T’ll sup- 
press the emotion. W'ere I a wretcli, 
meanly seeking to carry oft' a fortune, you 
shouhl lx; the last man iii the world I 
I would apply to for assistance. Rut Miss 
Is’eville’s ])erson is all I ask, and that is 
mine, both from her deceased father’s 
consent, and her own inclination, 

A/ar. llaj»py man ! You have talents 
and art to captivate any woman. I’m 
doom’d to adore the sex, and yet to con- 
verse with the only i)arl of it 1 desj)ise. 
This .slammer in iny address, and this 
awkward juepossessing visage of mine, 
can never permit me to soar above the 
reach of a milliner’s ’prentice, or one of 
the duchesses of Drury-lane. Pshaw ! 
this fellow here to interrupt us. 

E/l/t’r IlAurjCASTLE. 

//arc/. Gentlemen, once more you are 
heartily w'clcome. \Vhich is Mr. Marlow ? 
Sir, you arc heartily wtlcome. It’s not 
my way, you see, to receive my friends 
with my back to the Tire. I like to give 
them a hearty reception in tlTe old style 
at my gale. I like to see their horses 
and trunks taken care of. 

Afar. {Asic/e.) He has got our names 
fromvthe servants already. < TtpAim . ) We 
approve your caution and hospitality, sir. 
{To 1/as/ings.) I have been thinking, 
George, of chanmngour travelling dresses 
in the morning. 1 am grown#;onfoundedly 
ashamed^f mine. ^ 
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Hard, I beg, Mr. Marlow, ybu’ll use Liberty-hall, will only let us liave just 
no ceremony in this house. what he pleases. 

Hast, I fancy, George, you’re right; Hard, {Taking the atp,) I hope you’ll 
the first blow is lialf the battle. I intend find it to your mind. I have prepared it 
opening the campaign with the white and \ with my own hands, and 1 believe you’ll 
gold. I own the ingredients are tolerable. Will 

Hard. Mr. Marlow — Mr, Hastings — - you be so good as to pledge me, sir? 
gentlemen— pray be under no constraint in Here, Mr. Marlow, here is to our better 
this house. Tiiisi.s Liberty-hall, gentlemen, .'acquaintance. {Drinks. 

You may do just as you please here. \ Mar. {Aside.) A very impudent fellow 
Afar. Yet, Gdorge, if we oj)en the ; this ! but he’s a character, and I’ll humour 
campaign loo fiercely at first, we may him a little. Sir, my service to you. 
want ammunition before it is over. I {Driftks. 

think to reserve the embroidery to secure Hast. {Aside.) 1 see this fellow wants 
a retreat. ! to give us his company, and forgets that 

Hard. Your talking of a retreat, Mr. : he’s an innkee]>er, before he Jias learned 
Marlow, puts me in mind of the Duke of _ to be a gentleman. 

Marlborough, wlicn we went to besiege ; Mar. From the excellence of your cup, 
Denain. lie first summoned the garri- my old friend, I suppose you have a good 

son i deal of business in this part of the country. 

Mar. Dt)n’t you think the ventrt. d'or i Warm work, now and then, at elections, 
waistcoat will do with the plain brown ? | I suppose. 

Hard, lie first summoned the garrison, ' Hard. No, sir, T have long given that 
which might consist oi‘ about five thou- work over. Since our betters have hit 

sand men ^ upon the expedient of electing each other, 

Hast. I think not: brown and yellow there is no business “for us that sell ale.” 
mix l)ut very poorly. Hast. So, then, you have no turn for 

Hard. I say, gentlemen, as I wan telling j politics, 1 find, 
you, he summoned the garrison, which j Hard. Not in the least. There was a 
might consist of about five thousand ! time, indeed, I fretted myself about the 

men j mistakes of government, 1 ike other peojde ; 

Afar. The girls like finery. I but finding myself every day grow more 

Hard. Which mi^ht consist of about j Bugry, and the government growing no 
five thousand men, well appointed with j better, I left it to mend itself. Since 
stores, ammunition, and other implements ' that, I no more trouble my head about 
of war. Now, says the Duke of Marl- j llyder Ally, or Ally Cawn, than about 
borough to George Jlrooks, that stood Ally Croker. Sir, my service to you. 
next to him— you must have heard of i Hast. So that with eating above stairs, 
George Brook .s- -I’ll pawn my dukedom, j and drinking below, with receiving your 
says he, but I take that garrison without } friends within, and amusing them without, 

.spilling a drop of blood. So you lead a good pleasant bustling life of it. 

Afar, What, my good friend, if you ^ Hard. I do stir about a great deal, 
gave us a glass of punch in the mean ! that’s certain. Half the differences of tlie 
time; it w^iild help us to carry on the parish are adjusted in this very parlour, 
siege with vigour. ATari- {After drinking.) And you have 

Hard. Punch, sir! {Aside.) This is ! an argument in your cup, old gentleman, 
the most unaccountable kind of modesty i better than any in W^estminster-hall. 

I ever met with. ) Hard. Ay, yojiing gentleman, thgt, and 

Mar. Y«&, sir, punch. A glass of . a little philosophy, 
warm punch, after our* journey, will be j Mar, {Aside.) Well, this is the first 
comfortable. This is Liberty-hall, you j time I ever heard of an innkeeper’s 
know. ‘ philpsophy. 

^ Hard, Hex^’s a cup, sir. /fast. So then, like an experienced gene- 

Mar, {Aside,) So tMs iellou& in his | ral, you attack them on every quarter. 
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If you find their reason manageable, you 
attack it with 'your philosophy; if you 
find they have no reason, you attack them 
with this. Here’s your health, my philo- 
soj)her. [Drhtl's, 

Hard. Hood, very good, thank you; 
ha! ha! V’^our generalship puts me in 
mind of Prince Eugene, when he fought 
the Turks at the battle of Bt.'lgrade. You 
shall hear. 

Jlfar. instead of the battle of Belgrade, 

1 believe it’s almost time to talk about 
supper. What has your i>liilosophy got 
in tile house for supjjcr? 

Hard. For supper, sir! {Aside.) Was 
ever such a request to a man in his ov n 
house ? 

J/ar. Yes, sir, supper, sir; I begin to 
feel an appetite. 1 shall- make devilish 
work to-night in the larder, I promise you. 

Hard. (Aside.) Such a brazen dog sure 
never my eyes belield. ( To ftim. ) Why, 
really, sir, as for supjier 1 can’t well tell. 
My Dorothy and the cook-maid seUlc 
these things between them. 1 leave the.se ; 
kind of things entirely to them. 

A/ar. You do, do you? 

Hard. Entirely, lly the bye, 1 believe 
they are in actual consultation niion what’s 
for supper this moment in the kitchen. 

A/ar. Then I beg they’JI admit me as 
one of their ])rivy council. It's a way 1 
have got. Wlicn I travel, I always choose ! 
to regulate my own sup])er. I et the 
cook be called. No offence I hope, sir. j 

Hard. O no, sir, none in the least ; yet \ 
J don’t know how ; our Bridget, the cook- 
maid, is not very communicative upon j 
these occasions. Should we send for her, j 


7/as/. (Aside.) All iq^on the high rope ! 
His uncle a colonel ! ^we shjill soon hear 
of liis mother being ajiisliecof the peace. 
But let's hojir the bill of fare. 

A/ar. (/{T//si//j;.) W’hat’s here? For the 
first course ; for the second course ; for 
the desert. The devil, sir, do you think 
we have brought down a whole Joineis* 
Compnny, or the corporation of JledfonI, 
to cat u]> such a supj)ej? Two or three 
little things, clean and comfortable, will do. 

I/as/. But let’s hear it. 

A/ar. (Peadifig. ) For the first course, at 
the top, a pig and jinme s.auce. 

I/as/r Damn your ])ig, 1 say. 

A/ar. Anddamn your prune sauce, sayT. 

Hard. And yet, genllcnun, to men 
that are hungry, pig with prune s.niicc is 
very good eating. 

A/ar. At the bottom, a calf’s longue 
and brains. 

//a.r/. I.ct your !)rains be knocked out, 
my good sir, I don’t like tbcin. 

A/ar. Or ) ou may clap them on a plate 
hy themselves. 1 (h>. 

Hard. (Aside.) I'heir impudence con- 
founds me. (U 'll them.) Cientlemcn, you 
are my guests, make what alterations yon 
please. Is tliere anything else you wish 
to retrench or alter, genllemeti ? 

A/ar. Item, a pork pic, a boiled rabbit 
and sausages, a Florentine, a shaking 
putlding, and a dish of tiff— tafi~ taffety 
cream. 

//as/. Confound your made dishes ; T 
shall \ye as m\u h at a loss in this house as 
at a green and yellow dinner at the French 
amha.ssador’s table. I’m for plain eating. 

Hard. I’m sorry, gentlemen, that I 


she might scold us .all out of the house. 

Hast. Let’s see your list of the larder 
then. I ask it as a favour. I always 
match my appetite to my lull of favc. 

Afar. (To Hakdcastle, who Zooks at 
them with surprise.) Sir, he’s very right, 
and it’s my way too. 

Hard. Sir, you have a tight to com- 
mand* here. Here, Roger, bring us the 
bill of fare for to-night’s supper : 1 be- 
lieve it’s drawn out — Your manner, Mr. 
Hastings, puts me in mind of* Ay uncle. 
Colonel Wallop. It was a saying of Ais, 
that no man was sure of his supper till he 
had eaten it. 


have nothing you like, but if there be any- 
thing you have a particular fancy to 

A/ar. Why, really, sir, your bill of fare 
is so exquisite, that any one part of it is 
full as good as ano,her. Send us what 
you please. So much for supper. And 
now to see that our beds are aired, and 
properly taken care of. 

Hard. I entreat you’ll le^ve that to 
me. * You shall not stir a step. 

3faf. Leave tiiat to you ! I protest, 
sir, you must excuse me, 1 always look 
to these things myself. 

Han/. I must insist, siif you’ll mak^ 
yoursdf<asy on that 
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Mar, You see I’m resolved on it. {Aside,) 
A very troublesome fellow this, as 1 ever 
met with. 

Hard. Well, sir, I’m resolved at least to 
attend you. {Aside.) This may be modern 
modesty, Init I never saw anything look 
so like old-fashioned impudence. \Exeuni 
Marlow and Hardcastle. 

Hast, {Alone.) So I find this fellow’s 
civilities begin to grow troublesome. But 
who can be angry at those assiduities 
which are meant to jilease him ? Ha ! 
what do I see ? Miss Neville, by all that’s 
happy ! 

Enter Miss Nevii.lk. 

Miss Nev. My clear Hastings ! To what 
unexpected good fortune, to what acci- 
dent, am I to ascribe this happy meeting? 

Hast. Ratlier let me ask the same ques- 
tion, as I could never have ho|)cdto meet 
my dearest Constance at an inn. 

Miss Ne^K An inn ! sure you mistake : 
my aunt, my guardian, lives here. What 
could induce you to think this house an inn? 

Hast, My friend, Mr. Marlow, with 
whom I came down, and I, have been , 
sent here as to an inn, I assure you. A | 
young fellow, whom we accidentally met , 
at a house hard by, directed us hither. ! 

Miss Nev. Certainly it must be one of 
my hopeful cousin’s tricks, of whom you 
have heard me talk so often ; ha ! ha! ha ! 

Hast, He whom your aunt intends for | 
you ? he of whom I have such just appre- i 
hensions ? 

Miss Nezt. You have nothing to fear 
f rom him, I assure you. Y oii’cf adore him, 
if you knew how heartily he despises me. 
My aunt knows it too, and has undertaken 
to court me for him, and actually begins 
to think she has made a concjucst. 

Hast, Thou clear dissembler! You 
must know, my Caistance, I have just i 
seized this happy opportunity of my ; 
friend’s visit here to get admittance into 
the family. The horses that carried us 
down are now fatigned with their journey, 
but they’ll soon be refrjsshed ; and then, 
if my dearest girl will trust in her faithful 
Hastings, we shall soon be landed in 
France, where even among slaves the laws 

marriaro aim respected. 

Miu Nev, I have often told*you, that 
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1 though ready to obey you, I yet should 
leave my little fortune behind with reluct- 
ance. The greatest part of it was left me 
by my uncle, the India director, and chiefly 
consists in jewels. I have been for some 
time persuading my aunt to let me wear 
them. I fancy I’m very near succeeding. 
The Instant they arc put into my posses- 
sion, you shall find me ready to make 
them and myself yours. 

Hast. Perish the baubles ! Yqnr person 
1 is all I desire. In the mean time, my fricml 
! Marlow must not be . let into his mistake. 

' I know the strange reserve of his temper 
is such, that if abruptly informed of it, 
he would instantly quit the house before 
! our plan was ripe for execution, 
j Miss Nezf. But how shall we keep him 
in the deception ? Miss Hardcastle is 
just returnecl from walking ; what if we 

still continue to deceive him ? This, 

this way \l'hey confer, 

Marlow. 

Mar, The assiduities of these good 
])eople teaze md beyond bearing. My 
host seems to ^hink it ill manners to leave 
me alone, and so he claps not only him- 
self, but his old-fashioned wife, on my 
back. I’hey talk of coming to sup with 
us loo ; and then, I sup]>ose, we are to 
run the gauntlet through all tlie rest of 
the family. — What have we got here? 

Hast. My dear Charles I Let me con- 
gratulate you ! — The most fortunate acci- 
dent ! — Who do you think is just alighted? 

Mar. Cannot guess. 

Hast. Our mistresses, boy. Miss Hard- 
castle and Miss Neville. Give me leave 
i to introduce Miss Constance Neville to 
I your acquaintance. Happening to dine 
j in the neighbourhood, they called on their 
I return to lake fresh horses here. Miss 
Hardc!^stle has just slept into the next 
room, and will be back in an instant. 
Wasn’t it lucky ? eh ! 

Mar. {Aside.) I have been mortified 
I enough of all coiscience, and here “comes 
i something to compj[ete my embarrassment. 

Hast. Well, but wasn’t it the most 
fortunate*^ thing in the world ? 

A^dr. Oh! yes. Very fortunate — a. 
most joyful encounter — But our dresses, 
George, you know axe in disorder— What 
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if we should postpone the happiness till 
to-morrow? — ^fo-morrow at her own 
house — It will be every bit as convenient 
— and rather more respectful — To-morrow 
let it be. {Offering to go. 

Miss Nev. By no means, sir. Your 
ceremony will displeas^ her. The disorder 
of your dress will show the ardour of your 
impatience. Besides, she knows you arc in 
the house, and will permit you to see her. 

Mar. ! the devil 1 how shall 1 sup- 
port it? llem ! hem ! Hastings, you 
must not go. You are to assist me, you 
know. 1 shall be confoundedly ridiculous. 
Yet, hang it ! I’ll take courage, llem ! 

Hast. Pshaw, man ! it’s but the first 
plunge, and all’s over. .She’s but a woman, 
you know. 

Mar. And, of all women, she that I 
dread most to eneounter. 

Enter Miss Hardcasti.e, as returned 
from walkings a bonnet^ 

Hast. {Introducing them.) Miss llavd- 
castle, Mr. Marlow. I’m proud of 
bringing two persons of such merit to- 
gether, that only want to know, to esteem 
each other. , 

Miss Hard. {Aside.) Now for meeting 
my modest gentleman with a demure face, 
and quite in his own manner. {After a 
pause, in ’which he appears vtTy uneasy and 
disconcerted. ) I’m glad of your safe arrival, 
sir. I’m told you had some accidents by 
the way. 

Mar. Only a few, madam. \"es, we 
had some. Yes, madam, a good many 
accidents, but should be sorry — madam — 
or rather glad of any accidents — that are 
so agreeably concluded. Hem ! 

Hast. { To him.) You never spoke better 
in your whole life. Keep it up, and I’ll 
insure you the victory. | 

Miss Hard. I’m afraid you flayer, sir. • 
You that have seen so much of the finest 
company, can find little entertainment in 
an obscure corner of the country. j 

Ma^. ( Gathering cour<tge. ) 1 have lived, ! 
indeed, in the world, njadam ; but I have ! 
kept very little company. I have been | 
but an observer upon life, madaha, while ' 
others were enjoying it. • I 

Miss Nev. But that, I am told, is the 
way to enjoy it at }gist j 


Hast. (7h him.) Cicero never spoke 
better. Once more, ayd you^re confirmed 
in assurance for ever. • 

Alar. {T 41 him.) Hem ! Stand by me, 

! then, and when I’m down, throw in a 
: w'ord or two, to set me up again. 

Miss Hard. An obscr\ er, like you, upon 
. life were, 1 fear, disagreeably emjdoyed, 
since you must have had much more to 
; censure than to approvt^ 

! Mar. Pardon me, madam. I was 
always willing to be anuisc<l. The folly 
of most people is rather an object of miith 
than uneasiness. 

Hast. {To him.) Bravo, bravo. Never 
.spoke so well in your whole life. Well, 
Miss Hardcastle, 1 see that you and Mr. 

I Marlow are going to be very good com- 
pany. I believe our being here will but 
embarrass the interview. 

Alar. Not in the least, Mr. Hastings. 
We like your conip.any of all things. {Jo 
him.) Zounds ! (ieorge, sure you won’t 
go ? how can you leave us ? 

Hast. Our presence will but spoil con- 
.ye«ation, so we’ll retire to the next room. 
{Jo him.) You don’t consider, man, that 
we are to manage a little t^te-ddfte of our 
own. {Exeunt. 

Aliss Hard, {after a pause). But you 
have not l>een wholly an observer, I pre- 
sume, sir : the ladies, I should hope, have 
employed some part of your addresses. 

Mar. {Relapsing into timidity. ) Pardon 
me, madam, 1 — I — I — as yet have studied 
— only — to— deserve them. 

Miss Hqrd. And that, some say, is the 
very worst way to obtain them. 

Afar. I’erhaps so, madam. But I love 
to converse only with the more grave 
I and sensible part of the sex. But I’m 
afraid I grow tiresome. 

Miss Hard. Not at all, sir ; there is 
nothing I like so mfleh as grtive conver- 
sation myself ; 1 could hear it for ever. 
Indeed, I have often been surprised how a 
man of sentiment could ever admire those 
light, airy pleasures, where not\}ing reaches 
the heart. ^ 

Mar. It’s a disease of the Qitnd, 

madam. In the variety of tastes there 

must be some ^ho, wanting a relish 

for um — a— 11m. 

^ Miss Hard. I understand yout sir. 
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There must be some, who, wanting a 
relish for refined pleasures, pretend to 
despise what they are incapable of tasting. 

Afar, My meaning, mad^m, but in- 
finitely better expressed. And 1 can’t 
help observing a 

Aliss Hard. {Aside.) Who could ever 
suppose this fellow impudent upon some 
occasions ? {7'o him.) You were going to 
observe, sir 

Alar. ] was ol “serving, madam — I pro- 
test, madam, I forget what 1 was going 
to observe. 

Miss Hard. {Aside.) T vow and so do I. 
{To him.) You were observing, sir, that 
in this age of hypocrisy — something about 
hypocrisy, sir. 

Mar. Yes, madam. In this age of 
hypocrisy there are few who uixm strict 
inquiry do not — a— a— a — 

Miss Hard. I understand you i)erfectly, 
sir. 

Afar. {Aside.) Egad ! and that’s more 
than 1 do myself. 

Afiss Hard. You mean that in this 
hypocritical age there arc few that do not 
condemn in public what they practise in 
private, and think they pay every debt to 
virtue when they praise it. 

Afar, True, madam ; those who have 
most virtue in their mouths, have least of 
it in their bosoms. But I’m sure T tire 
you, madam. 

Afiss Hard. Not in the least, sir; 
there’s something so agreeable and sjnrited 
in your manner, such life and force — pray, 
sir. go on. | 

Afar. Ye-s, madam. I was laying ' 

that there are some occasions, when a 
total want of courage, madam, destroys all 
the and puts us upon a — a — a — 

Afiss Hard. 1 agree with you entirely ; | 
a want of courage upon some occasions 
assumes thev appearar.ce of ignorance, and 
betrays us when we most want to excel. 

I beg you’ll proceed. 

Mar. Yes, madam. Morally speaking, 
madam — But 1 see Miss Neville expecting 
us in the n^xt room. I would not mtrude 
for the world. * 

Aiks Hard. I protest, sir, I never was 
more agreeably entertained in all my life, 
fray go on. 

Afi^r. Yes, madam/I ms— she ! 
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I beckons us to join her. Madam, shall 1 
i do myself the honour to attend you ? 

Afiss Hard. Well, then. I’ll follow. 

Afar. {Aside.) This pretty smooth dia- 
logue has done for me. \Exii. 

Afiss Hard. {Alone.) Ha ! ha ! ha ! Was 
^ there ever such a sober, sentimental intcr- 
I view? I’m certain he scarce looked in ray 
j face the whole thne. Yet the felloxV, but 
for his unaccountable bashfulness, is pretty 
I well too. He has good sense,^ut then 
■ so buried in his fears, that it fatigues one 
j more than ignorance. If I could teach 
I him a little confidence, it would be dciing 
! somebody that I know of a piece of service. 

But who is that somebody? — That, faith, 

J is a question I can scarce answer. [/:>//. 

’ it/Mr Tony and Miss Nevillk, folhnmi 
by Mrs. Hardcasti.k and IIastincs. 

Tony. What do you follow me for, 
cousin Con ? I wonder you’re not ashamed 
; to be so very engaging. 

I Afiss Ne^>. 1 hope, cousin, one may 
‘ speak to one’s owm relations, and not be 
to blame. 

'I'ony. Ay, but I know what sort of a 
relation you want to make me, though ; 
but it won’t do. I tell you, cousin Con, 
it won’t do; so 1 beg you'll keep your 
1 distance, I want no nearer relationship. 

fol/OiOSf coquetting him to the back 
scene. 

Afrs. Hard. Well ! I vow, Mr. Hast- 
ings, you are very enlerbiining. 'I'here’s 
nothing in the world I love to talk of so 
much as London, and the fashions, though 
1 was never there myself. 

Hast. Never there! You amaze me! 
From your air and manner, I concluded 
you had been bred all your life either at 
Ranelagh, St. James’s, or Tower Whiirf. 

Afrs. Hard. O ! sir, you’re only pleased 
to say so. We country persons can have 
no maiiner at all. I’m in love with the 
town, and that serves to raise me above 
some of our neighbouring rustics; but 
who can have manner, that has*r never 
seen the Pantheon, the Grotto Gardens, 
the Borough, and ‘such places where the 
nobility chiefly resort? All I can do is 
to enjoy London at second-hand. I take ^ 
care to know every tite-adite from the* 
Scandalous Magazin^ and have all the 
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fashions, as they come out, in a letter from 
the two Miss Rickets of Crooked Lane. 
Pray how do you like ^Jiis head, Mr. 
Hastings? 

Hast, Extremely elegant and 
upon my word, madam. Your friseur is 
a Frenchman, I suppose ? 

Mrs. Hard. I protest, I dressed it my- 
self from a print in the Ladies’ Memoran- 
dum-book lor the last year. 

Hast. Indeed! Such a head in a side-box 
at the play-house would draw as many 
gazere as my Lady Mayoress at a City Ball. 

Mrs. Hard. I vow, since inoculation 
began, there is no such thing to be seen as 
a ])lain woman ; so one must dress a little 
particular, or one may escape in the crowd. 

Hast. But that can never be your case, 
madam, in any dress. {Bmohtg . ) 

Mrs. Hard, Yet, what signifies my 
dressing when I have such a piece of an- 
tiquity by my side as Mr. liardcastle ; all 
I can say will never argue down a single 
button from his clothes. I have often 
wanted him to throw off his great flaxe»i 
wig, and where he was bald, to plaster it ! 
over, like my Lord Palely, with powder. | 

Hast. You are right, madam; for, as 
among the ladies there are none ugly, so 
among the men there are none old. 

Mrs. Hard. But what do you think 
his answer was? Why, with his usual 
Gothic vivacity, he said I only wanted him 
to throw off his wig, to convert it into a 
tHe for my own wearing. 

Hast, Intolerable ! At your age you 
may wear what you please, aud it must 
become you. 

Mrs. Hard. Pray, Mr. Hastings, what 
do you take to be the most fashionable 
age about town? 

Hast. Some time ago, forty was all the 
mofle ; but I’m told the ladies intend to 
bring up fifty for the ensuing winter. 

Mrs. Hard. Seriously. Then ^ shall 
be too youiig for the fashion. 

Hast. No lady begins now to put on. 
jewels till she’s past forty. For instance, 
Miss tlftre, in a polite crcle, would be 
considered as a cliild, as^a mere maker of 
samplers. ^ ^ 

Mrs. Hard. And yet Mrs. Niece thinks 
herself as much a waman, and is as foftd 
of jewels, as the oldest of us all. j 


Hast. iYour niece, is she? And that 
young gentleman, a brother of yours, I 
should presume? • • 

Mrs. Hard. My son, sir. They are 
contracted to each other. Observe their 
little sports. They fall in and out ten 
times a day, as if they were man and wife 
already. \To them.) Well, Tony, child, 
what soft things are you saying to your 
cousin Constance this evening ? 

Tony. I have been •.saying no soft 
, things ; but that it’s very hard to be fol- 
I lowed about so. Ecod ! I’ve not a place 
I in the house now that’s left to myself but 
the stable. 

Mrs. Hard. Nevermind him, Con, my 
dear. He’s in another story behind your 
back. 

Miss Ne7f. There’s something generous 
in my cousin’s manner. He falls out be- 
fore faces to be forgiven in private. 

Tony. That’s a damned confounded— 
crack." 

Mrs. Hard, Ah ! he’s a sly one. Don’t 
you think they are like eacli oilier iCliout 
the mouth, Mr. Hastings? The Blenkin- 
sop mouth to a T. 7'hey’re of a size too. 
Back to back, my pretties, that Mr. Hast- 
ings may see you. Come, Tony. 

Tony. You had as good not make me, 
I tell you. {Measuring. ) 

Miss. Nfv. O ludi he has almost 
cracked my head. 

Mrs. Hard, O, the monster! For 
shame, Tony. You a man, and behave so! 

Tony. If I’m a man, let me have my 
fortin. Ecod ! I’ll not be made a fool of 
no longer. ^ 

Mrs. Hard. Is this, ungrateful boy, all 
that I’m to get for the pains I have taken 
in your education? I that have rocked 
you in your cradle, and fed that pretty 
mouth with a spoon! Did not I work 
that waistcoat to make you genteel ? Did 
not I prescribe for fm. cvery'day, and 
weep while the receipt was operating? 

Tmy. Ecod ! you had rea.son to weep, 
for you have been dosing me ever since I 
was ly>m. 1 have gone through every 
receipt in the Complete Huswife ten 
times over; and you have thoughts of 
coursing me through Quincy next spring. 
But, ecod ! I tell 70U, I’ll n<4 be a 
fool of no longer. 
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Mrs, Hard. Wasn’t it all for ycur good, 
viper? Wasn’t it all for your good? 

Tony, I wish you’d let me and my good 
alone, then. Snubbing this way when I’m 
in spirits. If I’m to have any good, let 
it come of itself ; not to keep dinging it, 
dinging it into one so. 

Mrs. Hard. That’s false; I never see 
you when you’re in spirits. No, Tony, 
oil then go to the alehouse or kennel, 
’m never to be d flighted with your agree- 
able wild notes, unfeeling monster! 

Tony, Ecod ! mamm.^, your own notes 
arc the wildest of the two. 

Mrs, Hard. Was ever the like? But I 
see he wants to break my heart, I see he 
does. 

Hast, Dear madam, permit me to lec- 
ture the young gentleman a little. I’m 
certain I can persuade him to his duty. 

Mrs, Hard, Well, I must retire. 
Come, Constance, my love. You see, Mr. 
Hastings, the wretchedness of my situation: 
was ever poor woman so plagued with a dear 
sweet, pretty, provoking, undutiful boy ? 

\Exeunt Mrs. Hardcastle and Miss 
Neville. 

Tony, (Singing!) “There was a young 
man riding by, and fain woidd liaise his 

will. Rang do didlo dee.” Don’t 

mind her. Let her cry. It’s the comfort 
of her heart. I have seen her and sister 
cry over a book for an hour together ; and 
they said they liked the book the better ' 
the more it made them cry. 

Hast. Then you’re no friend to the 
ladies, I find, my pret^ young gentleman? 

Tony, That’s as 1 find ’urn, 

Hast, Not to her of your mother’s j 
choosing, I dare answer? And yet she 
appears to me a pretty well-tempered girl. 

Tony. That’s because you don’t know 
her ns well as I. Ecod ! I know every 
inch about her; and there’s not a more 
bitter cantankerous toad in all Christen- 
dom. 

Hast. (Aside.) Pretty encouragement 
this for a lover ! 1 

Tony. I. have seen her since the height [ 
of that. She has as many tricks as a 
hare in a thicket, or a colt the first day’s 
breaking. ^ | 

Hast, To «me she appears sensible and ! 

Silent. 
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Tony. Ay, before company.. But when 
she’s with her playmate, she’s as loud as 
a hog in a gatCr 

Hast. But there is a meek modesty 
about her that charms me. 

Tony, Yes, but curb her never so little, 
she kicks up, and you’re flung in a ditch. 

Hast. Well, but you must allow her a 
little beauty. — Yes, you must allow her 
some beauty. 

Tony. Bandbox She’s all a made-up 
thing, mun. Ah ! could you but see Bet 
Bouncer of these parts, you might then 
talk of beauty. Ecod, she has two eyes as 
black as sloes, and cheeks as broad and 
red as a pulpit cushion. She’d make, two 
of she. 

Hast. Well, w^hat say you to a friend 
that w'ould take this bitter bargain off 
your hands? 

Tony. Anon. 

Hast, Would you thank him that would 
take Miss Neville, and leave you to hap- 
piness and your dear Betsy? 

*Tony. Ay ; but where is there such a 
friend, for who would take her? 

Hast, I am he. If you but assist me, 
I’ll engage to whip her off to France, and 
you shall never hear more of her. 

Tony. Assist you ! Ecod I will, to the 
last drop of my blood. I’ll clap a pair 
of horses to your chaise that shall trundle 
you off in a twinkling, and may be get you 
a part of her fortin beside, in jewels, that 
you little dream of. 

Hast. My dear ’squire, this looks like 
a lad of spirit. 

Tony. Come along, then, and you shall 
see more of my spirit before you have 
done with me. ( Singing. ) 

“ Wc .'ire the boys 
That fears no noise 
Where the thundering cannons roar.” 

[Exeunt, 

ACT THE THIRD. 

Enter Hardcastle, atone,* 

Hard, What could my old friend Sir 
Charles^ mean by recommending his son 
as the modeste.st young man in towm ? To 
me* he appears the mW impudent piece- * 
of brass that ever spoke with a tongue. 
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He has taken possession of the easy chair 
by the fire-side already. He took off his 
boots in the parlour, and desired me to see 
them taken care of. Fm desirous to know 
how his impudence affects my daughter. 
She will certainly be shocked at it. 

EntcrMlSS liARDCAST^E, plainly dressed. 

Hard, Well, my Kate, I see you have 
changed your dress, as I bade you ; and 
yet, I believe, there was no great occasion. 

Miss Hard, 1 find such a pleasure, sir, 
in obeying your commands, that 1 take 
care to observe them without ever debat- 
ing their propriety. 

Hard. And yet, Kate, T sometimes give 
you some cause, particulaiiy when 1 re- 
commended my modest gentleman to you 
as a lover to-day. 

Miss Hard. You taught me to expect 
something extraordinary, and I find the 
original exceeds the description. 

Hard. 1 was never so surprised in my 
life! He has quite confounded all iqy 
faculties ! 

Miss Hard. I never saw anything like 
it: and a man of the world too ! 

Hard. Ay, he learned it all abroad — 
what a fool was I, to think a young man 
could learn modesty by travelling. He 
might as soon learn wit at a masquerade. 

Miss Hard. It seems all natural to him. 

Hard. A good deal assisted by bad 
company and a French dancing-master. 

Miss Hard. Sure you mistake, papa! 
A French dancing-master could never 
have taught him that timid look — that 
awkward address — that bashful manner — 

Hard. Whose look? whose manner, 
child? 

Miss Hard. Mr. Marlow’s : his man- 
vaise honte^ his timidity, struck me at the 
first sight. 

Hard. Then your first sight deceived 
you; for I think him one of th^ most 
l)razen first sights that ever astonished my 
senses. 

Missm Hard, Sure, sir^ you rally ! I 
never saw any one so mociest. 

Hard, And can yoh be serious? I 
never saw such a bouncing, s^fiiggering 
puppy since I was lv)m. Bully Pawaon 
was but a fool to him. 

Miss Hard, Surprising ! He met me 


with a respectful bow, a stammering voice, 
and a look fixed on the ground. 

Hard. He met me,*uith a loud voice, 
a lordly air,^ and a familiarity that made 
my blood freeze again. 

Miss Hard. He treated me with diffi- 
dence and resj^ect ; censured the manners 
of the age ; admired the prudence of girls 
that never laughed ; tired me with apolo- 
gip for being tiresome ; then left the room 
with a bow, and “Madihn, I would not 
for the world detain you.” 

Hard, lie spoke to me as if he knew 
me all his life before; asked twenty ques- 
tions, and never waited for an answer; in- 
terrupted my best remarks with some silly 
pun ; and wJien I was in my best story of 
the Duke of Marlborough and Prince 
Eugene, he asked if I had not a good hand 
at making punch. Yes, Kate, he asked 
your father if he was a maker of punch ! 

Miss Hard. One of us must certainly 
be mistaken. 

Hard. If he be what he has shown 
himself, I’m determined he shall never 
have my consent. 

Miss Hard. And if he he the sullen 
thing I take liim, he shall never have mine. 

Hard. In one thing then we are agreed 
— to reject him. 

Miss JIard. Yes: but upon conditions. 
For if you should find him less impudent, 
and I more presuming — if you find him 
mure respectful, and I more importunate 
— I dcjii’t know — the fellow is well 
enough for a man — Certainly, we don’t 
meet many such at a horse-race in the 
country. • 

Hard. If we should find him so But 

that’s impossible. The first .'ippearance 
has clone my business. I'm seldom de- 
ceived in that. 

Miss Hard, And yet there may be 
many good qualities under that first ap- 
pearance. 

Hard. Ay, when a girl finds a fellow’s 
outside to her taste, she then sets about 
guessing the rest of his furniture. With 
her, {f smooth face stands for ^od sense, 
and a genteel figui% for every virtue. 

Miss Hard, I hope, sir, a conversaiBon 
begun with a compliment to my good sense, 
won’t end with a sneer army under 
standing ?•»• 
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Hard, Pardon me, Kate. Bui if young 
Mr. Brazen can find the art of reconciling 
contradictions, , he ‘may please us both, 
perhaps. 

Miss Hard. And as one of ' us must be 
mistaken, what if we go to make further 
discoveries ? 

Hard, Agreed. But depend on’t Tm 
in the right. 

Miss Hard. And depend on*t Tm not 
much in the wrong. \Exeunl. 

‘ Enter Tony, running in with a casket. 

Tony. Ecod ! 1 have got them. Here 
they are. My cousin Con’s necklaces, 
bubs and all. My mother shan’t cheat 
the poor souls out of their fortin neither.* 
O ! my genus, is that you ? 

Enter Hastings. | 

Hast. My dear friend, how have you j 
managed with your mother ? 1 hope you . 
have amused her with pretending love for . 
your cousin, and that you are willing to 
be reconciled at last? Our horses will be ; 
refreshed in a short time, and we shall | 
soon be ready to set off. 

Tony. And here’s something to bear 
your charges by the way (giving the 
casket) ; your sweetheart’s jewels. Keep 
them : and hang those, 1 say, tliat would 
rob you of one of them. 

Hast. But how have you procured them | 
from your mother ? 

Tony. Ask me no questions, and I’ll tell 
you no fibs. I procured them by the rule 
of thumb. If I had not a key to every 
drawer in mother’s bureau, hfiw could I 
go to the alehouse so often as I do ? An 
honest man may rob himself of his own at 
any time. 

Hast. Thousands do it every day. But 
to be plain with you ; Miss Neville is ' 
endeavouring to procure them from her 
aunt this very instant. If she succeeds, 
it will be the most delicate way at least of 
obtaining them. 

Tony. Well, keep them, till you know 
how it will be. But I know how U will 
be well enougli ; she’d, as soon part with | 
the only sound tooth in her head 

Hast. But I dread the effects of her 
resentment, ivhen ide finds she has lost I 
%hem. 


Tony. Never you mind her resentment, 
leave tne Xo manage that.. I don’t value 
her resentment cthe bounce of a cracker. 
Zounds! here they are. Morrice! Prance! 

{Exit Hastings. 

Enter Mrs. Hardcastle and Miss 
Neville. 

Mrs. Hard. Indeed, Constance, you 
amaze me. Such a girl as you want 
jewels ! It will be time enough for jewels, 
my dear, twenty years hence, when your 
beauty begins to want repairs. 

Miss Ntv. But what will repair beauty 
at forty, will certainly improve it at 
twenty, madam. 

Airs. Hard. Yours, my dear, can admit 
of none. That natural blush is beyond 
a thousand ornaments. Besides, child, 
jewels are quite out at present. Don’t you 
see half the ladies of our acquaintance, my 
Lady Kill-daylight, and Mrs. Crump, and 
the rest of them, carry their jewels to 
town, and bring nothing but paste and 
mhreasites back. 

Miss Nev. But who knows, madam, 
but somelx>dy that shall be nameless 
: would like me best with all my little 
I finery about me? 

I Mrs. Hard. Consult your glass, my 
dear, and then see If, with such a pair of 
I eyes, you want any better sparklers. 
What do you think, Tony, my deai / 
does your cousin Con. want any jewels in 
your eyes to set off her beauty? 

Tony. That’s as thereafter may be. 

Miss Nev. My dear aunt, if you knew 
; how it would oblige me. 

I Mrs, Hard, A parcel of old-fashioned 
rose and table-cut things. They would 
make you look like the court of King 
Solomon at a puppet-show. Beside.s, I 
l)elieve, I can’t readily come at them. 
They may be missing, for aught I know to 
the contrary. 

Tony. (Apart to Mrs. Hardcastle.) 
Then why don’t you tell her so at once, as 
she’s so longing for them ? Tell her they're 
lost. It’s the orflly way to quiet her. Say 
they’re lost, and Qall me to bear witness. 

Mrs. ^ Hard. (Apart to Tony.) You 
know, my dear, I’m only keeping them for 
you. So if I say thejr’re gone, you’ll bea» 
[me witness, will you? He ! he ! he ! 
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7 any. Never fear me. Ecod ! I’ll say 
I saw them taklen out with my own eyes. 

Miss Nev. I desire thefti but for a day, 
madam. Just to be permitted to show 
them as relics, and then th^ may be 
locked up again. 

Mrs. Hard, To be plain with you, my 
dear Constance, if I could find tlicm you 
should have them. They’re missing, 1 
assure you. Lost, for aught I know ; but 
we must have patience wherever they are. 

Miss Net). 1*11 not believe it ! this is but 
a shallow pretence to deny me. I know 
they are too valuable to be so slightly 
kept, and as you are to answer for the 
loss 

Mrs. Hard. Don’t be alarmed, Con- 
stance. If they be lost, I must restore an j 
er[uivalent. But my son knows they are ; 
missing, and not to be found. 

Tvtty. That I can bear witness to. | 
They are missing, and not to be found ; 
I’ll take my oath on’t. 

Mrs. Hard. You must learn rcsigqa- ' 
tion, my dear ; for though we lose our for- 
tune, yet we should not lo.se our patience. 
.See me, how calmf am. 

Miss Nev. Ay, people arc generally 
calm at the misfortunes of others. 

Mrs. Hard. Now I wonder a girl of 
your good sense should waste a thought 
upon such trumpery. We shall soon find 
them; and in the mean time you shall 
make use of my garnets till your jewels be 
found. 

Miss Nev. T detest garnets. 

Airs. Hard. The most becoming things 
in the world to set off a clear complexion. 
You have often seen how well they look 
upon me. You shall have them. \Exit. 

Miss Nev. I dislike them of all things. 
You shan't stir. — Was ever anything so 
provoking, to mislay my own jewels, and 
force me to wear her trumpery ? 

Tony. Don’t be a fool. If slffe gives 
you the garnets, take what you can get. 
The jewels are your own already. I have 
stolen* them out of her ^bureau, and she 
docs not know it. Fly to your spark, he’ll 
tell you more of the m&tter. lAve me to 
manage her. • • 

Miss Nev. My d^ar cousin ! • 

Tony. Vanish. She’s here, and has 
missed them already. [Exit Miss 
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NevillI:.] Zounds! how she fidgets and 
spits about like a Catherine wheel. 

Enter Mrs. Hardcastle. 

Mrs. Hard. Confusion ! thieves ! rob- 
I bers! we are cheated, plundered, broke 
oi^n, undone. 

7'ony. What’s the matter, what’s the 
matter, mamma? I hope nothing has 
ha]>pened to any of the good family ! 

Mrs. Hard. We are rembed. My l>ureau 
has been broken open, the jewels taken 
out, and I’m undone. 

Tony. Oh! is lh.it all? I la! lia! Iia ! 
By the laws, I never saw' it acted belter in 
my life. Ecod, I thought you was ruined 
in earnest, ha I ha ! ha ! 

Mrs. Hard. Why, boy, I am ruined in 
earnest. My bureau has been broken 
open, and all taken aw'ay. 

7'ony. .Stick to that : ha ! ha ! ha ! 
stick to that. I’ll be.ir witness, you know; 
call me to liear witness. 

Afrs, Hard. 1 tell you, Tony, by all 
i that’s j^recious, the jcw'els are gone, and 
I I shall be mined for ever. 

7'ony. Sure 1 know they are gone, and 
I’m to say so. 

I A!rs. Hard. My dearest Tony, but hear 
me. They’re gone, I .say. 
j Tony. By the law's, mamma, you make 
me for to laugh, ha ! ha ! 1 know whd 
took them w'ell enough, ha I ha ! ha ! 

Airs. Hard. Was there ever such A 
blockhead, that can’t tell the difference 
between jest and earnest? I tell you I’m 
_ not in jest, booby. 

j Tony. That’s right, that’s right; ytni 
must be in a bitter passion, and then no- 
I Ixxly will suspect either of us. I’ll bear 
witness that they are gone. 

Mrs. Hard. Was there ever such a 
cross-grained brate, that won’t hear me? 
Can you bear witnessjithat youire no better 
than a fool? Was ever jvwr woman so 
l^eset with fools on one hand, and thieves 
on the other? 

Tony, I can bear witness to that 

Afi's, Hard. Bear witness *again, you 
blockhead you, jfnd I’ll turn you out of 
the room directly. My poor niece, *what 
will become of gcr? Do you laugh, you 
unfeeling brute, as if yon^ enjoyed my 
distresil 
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7'ony, I can bear witness to llVat. 

Mrs. Hard. Do you insult me, monster? 
ril teach you to ve!k your mother, I will. 

Tony. I can bear witness to that 

\IIc runs offy she follows him. 

Enter Miss Hardcastle and Maid. 

Miss Hard. What an unaccountable 
creature is that brother of mine, to send 
them to the liouse as an inn ! ha I lia I 
1 don’t wonder pfc his impudence. 

Maid. But what is more, madam, the 
young gentleman, as you passed by in your 
present dress, asked me if you were the 
bar-maid. He mistook you for the bar- 
maid, madam. 

Miss Hard. Did he? Then as I live, 
I’m resolved to keep up the delusion. 
Tell me, Pimple, how do you like my 
present dress? Don’t you think I look 
something like Cherry in the Beaux 
Stratagem ? 

Maid. It’s the dress, madam, that every 
lady wears in the country, but when she 
visits or receives company. 

ATiss Hard. And are you sure he does 
not remember my face or person? 

ATaid. Certain of it. 

Miss Hard. I vow, I thought so ; for, 
though we spoke for some time together, 
yet his fears were such, that he never once 
looked up during the interview. Indeed, 
if he had, my bonnet would have kept 
him from seeing me. 

Maid. But what do you hope from keep- 
ing him in his mistake? 

Miss Hard. In the first place I shall be 
seen, and that is no small advantage to a 
girl who brings her face to market. Then 
1 shall perhaps make an acquaintance, and 
that’s no small victory gained over one 
who never addresses any but the wildest 
of her sex. But my chief aim is, to take 
my gentleman off hr guard, and, like an 
invisible champion of romance, examine 
the giant’s force before 1 oiTer to combat 

Maid. But are you sure you can act 
vour part, and disguise your voice so that 
ne may mistake that, as he has alteady 
mistaken your person? ^ 

Atiss Hard. Never fear me. I think I 
have got the true bar • cant— -Did your 
h^onour calH*^ Attend the Lion there — 
Tipqi and the. Aipi^^The 


1 Lamb has been outrageous this half-hour. 

! A/aid. It will do, madam. But he’s 
I here. ® . • [Exit Maid. 

Enter Marlow. 

Mar. What a bawling in every part of 
the house! I have scarce a moment’s 
, repose. If I go to' the best room, there I 
I find my host and his story : if I fly to the 
I gallery, there we have my hostess with 
‘ her curtsey down to the ground. I hav 
at last got a moment to myself, and now 
for recollection. [Wall's and muses. 

Aliss Hard. Did you call, sir? Did 
your honour call? 

Alar. {Musing. ) As for Miss Hardcastle, 
she’s loo grave and sentimental for me. 

Miss Hard. Did your honour call? 
{She still places herself bfore him^ he 
turning away . ) 

Mar. No, child. {Musing.) Besides, 
from the glimpse I had of her, I think she 
squints. 

Miss Hard. I’m sure, sir, I heard the 
b^ll ring. 

Afar. No, no. (Musing.) I have pleased 
my father, however, by coming down, and 
I’ll to-morrow please myself by returning. 

[Taking out his tablets^ and perusing. 

Miss Hard. Perhaps the other gentle- 
man called, sir? 

Afar. I tell you, no. 

Aliss Hard. I should be glad to know, 
sir. We have such a parcel of servants ! 

Mar. No, no, 1 tell you. {Looks full in 
her face.) Yes, child, I think I did call. 
1 wanted — I wanted — I vow, child, you 
are vastly handsome. 

Miss Hard. O la, sir, you’ll make one 
ashamed. 

Afar. Never saw a more sprightly 
malicious eye. Yes, yes, my dear, I did 
call. Have you got any of your — a — 
what d’ye call it in the house ? 

Afiss Hard. No, sir, we have been out 
of that*these ten days. 

Mar. One may call in this house, I 
find, to very little purpose. Suppose I 
should call for a taste, just by wry of a 
trial, of the nectar of your lips ; perhaps 
1 might be disappibintra in that too. 

Afiss 'Hard. Nectar! nectar! That’s 
a liquor there’s no caU for in these parts. 
French, I suppose. We sell no French' 
wines here, sir. 
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Mar, Of true English growth, I assure 
you. 

Miss Hard. Then it’s «dd I should not 
know it. We brew all sorts of wines in 
this house, and I have lived here tliesc 
eighteen years. 

Mar. Eighteen yeaiB ! Why, one would 
think, child, you kept the bar before you 
were born. How old are you? 

Aiiss Hard. O ! sir, I must not tell my 
age. They say women and music should 
never be dated. 

Mar, To guess at this distance, you 
can’t be much above forty {approaching. 
Yet, nearer, I don’t think so much {ap~ 
proaching). By coining close to some 
women they look younger still ; but when 
we come very close indeed — {fUtetnpiing 
to lass her). 

Miss Hard. Pray, sir, keep your dis- 
tance. One would think you wanted to 
know one’s age, as they do horses, by 
mark of mout£ 

Mar. I protest, child, you use me ex- 
tremely ill. If you keep me at this dis- 
tance, how is It possible you and I can 
ever be acquainted ? 

Miss Hard, And who wants to be 
acquainted with you? I want no such 
acquaintance, not I. I’m sure you did 
not treat Miss Ilardcastle, that was here 
awhile ago, in this oVjstropalous manner. 
I’ll warrant me, before her you looketl 
dashed, and kept bowing to the ground, 
and talked, for all the world, as if you was 
before a justice of jjeace. 

Mar. {Aside.) Egad, she has hit it, 
sure enough ! {To her.) In awe of her, 
child? Ha! ha I ha! A mere aw'kward 
squinting thing ; no, no. I find you don’t 
know me. I laughed and rallied her a 
little; but I was unwilling to be too severe. 
No, I could iiot be too severe, curse me ! 

Miss Hard. O ! then, sir, you are a 
favourite, 1 find, among the ladies'? 

Mar. Yes, my dear, a great favourite. 
And yet hang me, I don’t see what they 
find iA me to follow. At the Ladies’ Club 
in town I’m called their agreeable Rattle. 
Rattle, child, is not m^Preal name, but one 
I’m known by. My name is 6«lomons; 
Mr. Solomons, my, dear, at your ser^ce. 
( Offering to salute her . ) 

Miss Hard. Hold, sir; you are intro- 
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ducing fhe to your club, not to yourself. 
And you’re so great a favourite there, you 
say? • . • 

ilArr. Yes, mydear. There’s Mrs. Man- 
trap, Lady* Betty Blackleg, the Countess 
of Sligo, Mrs. Langhorns, old Miss Biddy 
Buckskin, and your humble servant, keep 
up the spirit of the place. 

Aliss Hard. Then it’s a very merry 
place, I suppose? 

Mar. Yes, as merry* as cards, supper, 
wine, and old women can make us. 

Miss Hard. And their agreeable Rattle, 
ha ! ha ! ha ! 

Mar. {Aside.) Egad ! 1 don’t quite like 
this chit. 'She looks knowing, metliinks. 
You laugh, child? 

Miss Hard, I can’t but laugh, to think 
w-hat time they all have for minding their 
work or their family. 

Mar. {Aside.) All’s well; she don’t 
laugh at me. {To her.) L)o you ever 
work, child? 

Miss Hard. Ay, sure. There’s not a 
screen or quilt in the whole house but 
what can bear witness to that. 

Mar, Odso ! then you must show me 
your embroidery. I embroider and draw 
jmtlerns myself a little. If you want a 
judge of your work, you must apply to 
me. {Seizing her hand. ) 

Miss Hard. Ay, but the colours do nol 
look well by candlelight. You shall see 
all in the morning. {Struggling.) 

Mar. And why not now, my angel? 
Such beauty fires beyond the power of re- 
sistance. — Pshaw! the father here! My 
old luck : < never nicked seven that I dii 
not throw ames ace three times following. 

{Exit Marlow. 

Enter Hardcas'I'LE, who stands in 
surprise. 

Hard. So, madam. So, k find this is 
your modest lover. This is your humble 
admirer, that kept his eyes fixed on the 
ground, and only adored at humble dis- 
tance. Kate, Kate, art thou not ashamed 
to deceive your father so? * 

I Miss Hard. N^er trust me, dear napa, 

I but he’s still the modest man I first: took 
him for; you’ll J[>e convinced of it as well 
as I. • i 

Hardto^By the liatid of my bq^y,^ 
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believe his impudence is infectious I Didn’t 
T see him se;zc your hand? Didn’t I ^e 
him haul you' about like a milkmaid? 
And now you talk of his respect and his 
modesty, forsooth ! 

Miss Hard, But if I shortly convince 
you of his modesty, that he has only the 
faults that will jmss off with time, and the. 
virtues that will improve with age^ I hope 
you’ll forgive him. 

Hard. The f(lrl would actually make 
one run mad ! I tell you. I’ll not be con- 
vinced. I am convinced. He has scarce | 
been three hours in the house, and he has 
already encroached on all my prerogatives. 
You may like his impudence, and call it | 
modesty; but my son-in-law, madam, i 
must have very different qualifications. 

Miss Hard. Sir, I ask but this night 
to convince you. , 

Hard. You shall not have half the time, I 
for I have thoughts of turning him out j 
this very hour. 

Miss Hard. Give me that hour then. 


the ’squire’s promise of, a fresh pair of 
horses ; and it I should not see him again, 
will write him further directions. {Exit. 

Miss Nev. Well ! success attend you. 
In the mean time I’ll go and amuse my 
aunt with the ol(f pretence of a violent 
passion for my cousin. {Exit. 

Enter Marlow, followed by a Servant. 

Mar. I wonder what Hastings coi^ 
mean by sending me so valuable a thuK 
as a casket to keep for him, when iS 
knows the only place I have is the .seat or 
a post-coach at an inn-door. Have you 
deposited the casket with the landlady, as 
I ordered you ? Have you put it into her 
own hands? 

Ser. Yes, your honour. 

Mar. She said she’d keep it safe, did 
she? 

Ser. Yes, she said she’d keep it safe 
enough ; she asked me how I came by it ; 
and she said she had a great mind to make 
nvj give an account of myself. 


and 1 hope to satisfy you. {Exit Servant 

Hard. Well, an hour let it be then. /liar. Ha! ha! ha! They’re safe. 
But I’ll have no trifling with your father, however. What an unaccountable set 
All fair and open, do you mind me. of beings have we got amongst ! This 

Miss Hard. I hope, sir, you have ever little bar-maid though runs in my head 
found that I considered your commands * most strangely, and drives out the absur- 
as my pride ; for your kindness is such, dities of .all the rest of the family. Slic’.s 
'that my duty as yet has been inclination, mine, she must be mine, or I’m greatly 
{Rxennt. mistaken. 

Enter HASTINGS. 


ACT THE FOURTH. 

Enter Hastings and Miss Neville. 

Hast, You surprise me; Sir Charles 
Marlow expected here this night I Where 
have you had your information? 

Miss Nev. You may depend upon it. 

I iiist saw his letter to Mr. Hardcastle, in 
which he tells him he intends setting out 
a few hours- after hia son. 

Hast. Then, my Constance, all must 
be completed before he arrives. He knows 
me; and should he find me here, would 
discover my name, and perhaps my de- 
signs, to the rest of the family. ^ 

Miss Nev. The jeweH, 1 hope, are safe? 

Hhst. Yes, yes, 1 have sent them to 
Marlow, who keeps the keys of our bag- 
^gage. In the ^neall time, Til go to prepare i 
matters for 


Hast. Bless me ! I quite forgot to tell 
her that I intended to prepare at the 
Imttom of the garden. Marlow here, and 
in spirits too ! 

I Mar. Give me joy, George. Crown 
me, shadow me with laurels ! Well, 
(ieorge, after all, we modest fellows don’t 
want for success among the women. 

Hast. Some women, you mean. But 
what success has your honour’s modesty 
been crowned with now, that it grows so 
insolent upon us? 

Mar. Didn’t you see the tempting, 
brisk, lovely littl^ thing, that runs about the 
house with a bunch of keys to its girdle? 

Hast. Well, and what then ? 

Mar. 'She’s mine, you rogue you. Such 
fire#- such motion, such eyes, such lips 
but, egad ! she would not let me kiss them 
though. 
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/fast. But are you so sure, so very sure 
of her? 

Mar, Why, man, she tmked of showing 
me her work above stairs, and 1 am to 
improve the pattern. 

/last. But how c3Lf you, Charles, go 
about to rob a woman of her honour? 

Mar, Pshaw ! phsaw ! We all know 
the honour of the bar-maid of an inn. I 
^n’t intend to rob her, take my word 
lir it; there’s nothing in this house 1 shan’t 
honestly pay for. 

/fast. I believe the girl has virtue. 

Mar. And if she has, I should be the 
last man in the world that would attempt 
to cornipt it. 

/fast. You have taken care, I hope, of 
the casket 1 sent you to lock up? Is it in 
safety ? 

Mar. Yes, yes. It’s safe enough. I 
liave taken care of it. But how could you 
think the seat of a post-coach at an inn- 
door a place of safety ? Ah ! numskull ! 

I have taken better precautions for you 

than you did for yourself 1 have 

Hast. What? 

Mar. I have sent it to the landlady to 
keep for you. 

/fast. To the landlady ! 

Mar. The landlady. 

/last. You did? , 

Mar. I did. She’s to be answerable | 
for its forthcoming, you know. | 

/last. Yes, she’ll bring it forth with a i 

witness. i 

Mar. Wasn’t T right? I believe you’ll 
allow that I acted prudently upon this 
occasion. 

Hast. {Aside.) He must not see my 
uneasiness. 

Mar. You seem a little disconcerted 
though, methinks. Sure nothing has 
happened? 

Hast: No, nothing. Never ^was in 
better spirits in all my life. And ’so you 
left it with the landlady, who, no doubt, 
very readily undertook the charge. 

Mcn^. Rather too really. For she not 
only kept the casket, out, through her 
great precaution, was*going to keep the 
messenger too. Ha I ha ! ha I * * 

Hast. He ! he ! he ! They’re safe, how- 
ever. 

Mar. As a guinea in a miser’s purse. 
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I Hast. {Aside.) So now all hopes of for- 
' tune are at an end, and must set off 
without it. {To him.)* Well, Charles, I’ll 
leave you tQ your meditations on the pretty 
bar-maid, and, he ! he ! he ! may you be 
as successful for yourself, as you liave been 
for me ! [Exit. 

Mar, Thank ye, George : I ask no 
more. Ha ! ha ! ha ! 

Eater Hardsastle. 

Hard. T no longer know my own house. 
It’s turned all topsy-turvy. His servants 
have got drunk already. I’ll bear it no 
: longer; and yet, from my respect for his 
I father, I’ll be calm. {To him.) Mr. 
i Marlow, your servant. I’m your very 
j humble servant. {Btnvirtg leav.) 

Afar. Sir, your humble sm'ant. {Aside.) 
What’s to be the wonder now? 

f/ard. I believe, sir, you must be sen- 
sible, sir, that no man alive ought to be 
more welcome than your father’s son, sir. 
1 hoj)c you think so? 

Mar. Ido from my soul, sir. I 'don’t 
want much entreaty. I generally make 
my father’s son welcome wherever he goes. 

f/ard. 1 believe you do, from my soul, 
sir. But though I say nothing to your 
own conduct, that of your servants is in- 
sufferable. Their manner of drinking i§ 
setting a very bad example in this house, 

1 assure you. 

Mar. I protest, my very good sir, that 
is no fault of mine. If they don’t drink 
as they ought, they are to blame. T 
I ordered them not to spare the cellar. 

I I did, I aisure you. ( To the side scene. ) 
j Here, let one of my servants come up. 

I {To him.) My positive directions were, 
that as I did not drink myself, they should 
make up for my deficiencies l>cIow. 

Hafd. Then they had your orders for 
whai they do? I’m«5atisfied i 

Mar. They had, I assure you. You 
shall hear from one of themselves. 

Enter Servant, drunk. 

Mar. You, Jeremy! Conlle forward, 
sirrah I What we^e my orders ? Were you 
not told to drink freely, and call for what 
you thought fit, fer the good of the house? 

Hurd^ {Aside.) I to lose ng*- 

patUmoer* c ^ 
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yer. Please your honour, lifierty and 
Fleet-street for ever ! Though I’m but a 
servant, I’m 'as .good as another man. I’ll 
drink for no man before supper, sir, dam- 
me I Good liquor will sit upon a good 
supper, but a good supper will not sit upon 
— hiccup — —on my conscience, sir. 

Mar, Vou see, my old friend, the 
fellow is as drunk as he can possibly be. 
I don’t know what you’d nave more, 
unless you’d hav6 the poor devil soused in 
a beer-barrel. 

Hard. Zounds! he’ll drive me dis- 
tracted, if 1 contain myself any longer. 
Mr. Marlow — Sir; I have submitted to 
your insolence for more than four hours, 
and I see no likelihood of its coming to 
an end. I’m now resolved to be master 
here, sir; and 1 desire that you and 
your drunken pack may leave my house 
directly. 

Afar. Leave your house I Sure you 

jest, my good friend ! What ? when I’m 
doing what I can to please you. 

Hard. I tell you, sir, you don’t please 
me ; so 1 desire you’ll leave my house. 

Mar. Sure you cannot be serious? At 
this time o’ night, and such a night? You 
only moan to banter me. 

Hard. I tell you, sir, I’m serious 1 and 
now that my passions arc roused, I say 
'this house is mine, sir; this house is mine, 
and I command you to leave it directly. 

Mar. Ha! ha! ha! A puddle in a 
storm. I shan’t stir a step, I assure you. 
{In a serious tone.) This your house, 
fellow ! It’s my house. This is my house. 
Mine, while I choose to stay. *iVhat right 
have you to bid me leave tliis house, sir? 

I never met with such impudence, curse 
me ; never in my whole life before. 

Hard. Nor I, confound me if ever I 
did. To come to my house, to call for 
what he likes, to turn me out of my own 
chair, to insult the family, to order his 
servants to get drunk, and then to tell me, 

“ This house is mine, sir.” By all that’s 
impudent, it makes me laugh. Ha I ha ! 
ha ! Pray, Sir {bantering)., as you take the 
house, what think you *of taking the rest 
of thh furniture? There’s a pair of silver 
candlesticks, and thereitt a fire-screen, 
here’s a hqeaseti-^oud bellows ; i 
perhaps yott 
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Mar. Bring me your bill, sir ; bring me 
your bill, and let’s make no more words 
about it. * 

Hard, There are a set of prints, too. 
What think you of the Rake’s Progress, for 
your own apartment ? 

Mar, Bring me your bill, I say; and 
I’ll leave you and your infernal house 
directly. 

Hard. Then there’s a mahog^y table 
that you may see your own face in. 

Mar, My bill, 1 say. 

Hard. 1 had forgot tlie great chair for 
your own particular slumber^ after a hearty 
meal. 

Mar. Zounds ! bring me my bill, I say, 
and let’s hear no more on’t. 

Hard. Young man, young man, from 
your father’s letter to me, I was taught 
to expect a well-bred modest man as a 
visitor here, but now I find him no better 
than a coxcomb and a bully ; but he will 
be down here presently, and shall hear 
nvpre of it {Exit. 

Alar. How’s this? Sure I have not 
mistaken the house. Everything looks 
like an inn. The servants cry, coming; 
the attendance is awkward ; the bar-maid, 
too, to attend us. But she’s here, and will 
further inform me. Whither so fast, child ? 
A word with you. 

Enter Miss Hardcastle. 

Aliss Hard, Let it be short, then. I’m 
in a hurry, {Aside . ) I believe he begins 
to find out his mistake. But it's too soon 
quite to undeceive him. 

Mar. Pray, child, ansvrer me one ques- 
tion. What are you, and what may your 
business in this house be? 

Miss Hard. A relation of tlie family, 
sir. 

Mar, What, a poor relation. 

Aliss Hard. Yes, sir. A poor relation, 
appointed to keep the keys, and to see 
that the guests want notliing in my power 
to give them. 

Mar.^ That is, you act as the bar-maid 
of this inn. 

Aliss Hard. Inn! O law what 

brought ‘that in your head? One of the 
best families in the country keep an inn— 
Pla I ha ! ha ! old Mr. Hardcastle’s house 
an inn! 
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Mar. Mr. Hardcastle’s house ! Is this 
Mr. Plardcastle’s house/ child? 

Miss Hard, ’Ay, surft! Whose else 
should it be? 

Mar, So then, all’s out, and I have been 
damnably imposed oik O, confound my 
stupid head, I shall ue laughed at over 
the whole town. 1 shall be stuck up in 
caricatura in all the print-shops. The 
Dullissimo Maccaroni. To n)istake this 
house of all others for an inn, and my 
father’s old friend for an innkeeper! 
What a swaggering puppy must he take 
me for ! What a silly puppy do I find my- 
self ! There again, may 1 be hanged, my 
dear, but I mistook you for the bar-maid. 

Miss Hard, Dear me I dear me ! I’m 
sure there’s nothing in my behaviour to 
put me on a level with one of that stamp. 

Mar, Nothing, my dear, nothing. But 
I was in for a list of blunders, and could 
not help making you a subscriber. My 
stupidity saw everything the wrong way. 
I mistook your assiduity for assurance, 
and your simplicity for allurement. But 
it’s over. This house I no more show my 
face in. 

Miss Hard, I hope, sir, I have done 
nothing to disoblige you. I’m sure 1 
should be sorry to affront any gentleman 
who has been so polite, and said so many 
civil things to me. I’m sure 1 should lie 
sorry {pretcuding to cry) if he left the family 
upon my account. I’m sure I should be 
sorry if people said anything amiss, since 
I have no fortune but my character. 

Mar, {Aside,) By Heaven! she weeps. 
This is the first mark of tenderness I ever 
had from a modest woman, and it touches 
me. (To her.) Excuse me, my lovely 
girl ; you are the only part of the family I 
leave with reluctance. But to be plain 
with you, the difference of our birth, for- 
tune, and education, makes an honourable 
connexion impossible; and 1 caft never 
harbour a thought of seducing simplicity, 
that trusted in my honour, of bringing ruin 
upon one whose only fault was being too 
lovely. 

Miss Hard. {Aside^ Generous man! 

I now, begin to admire him. him.) 

I am sure my, family is as good as 
Mi.ss Hardcastle’s ; and though I’m poor, 
that’s no great misfortune to a contented 
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I mind ; And, until this moment, I never 
' thought that it was bad to want a fortune. 

Mar. And why ubw,.my pretty sim- 
plicity? 

A/irs Hard. Because it puts me at a 
distance from one that, if I had a thousmid 
^ pounds, 1 would give it all to. 
j Adar, {Aside^ This simplicity bewitches 
me, so that if I stay. I’m undone. I must 
make one lx)ld effort, and leave her. ( 7 o 
her.) Your partiality fti my favour, my 
dear, touches me most sensibly : and were 
I to live for myself alone, 1 could easily 
fix my choice. But I owe loo much to 
the opinion of the world, too much to 
the authority of a father; so that— -I can 
scarcely sp^ik it — it affects me. Fare- 
' well. [Exit. 

Miss Hard. I never knew half his merit 
till now. He shall not go, if I have power 
or art to detain him. I’ll still preserve 
the character in which I stooped to coftguer; 
but will undeceive my papa, who perhaps 
may laugh him out of his resolution. 

[Exit. 

Enter Tony and Miss Neville. 

Tony. Ay, you may steal for yourselves 
the next lime. I have done my duty. 
She has got the jewels again, that’s a sure 
thing ; but she believes it was all a mistake 
I of the servants. 

I Miss Ntfv, But, mjr dear cousin/ sure 
you won’t forsake us in this distress? If 
she in the least suspects that I am going 
off, I shall certainly be locked up, or sent 
to my aunt Pedigree’s, which is ten times 
w'orse. 

lony. To be sure, aunts of all kinds 
are damned bad things. But what can I 
do? I have got you a pair of horses that 
will fly like Whistle-jaclcet; and I’m sure 
you can’t say but I have courted you nicely 
before her face. Here she comes, we must 
court a bit or two mote, for fear she should 
suspect us. 

[ They retire^ and seem to fondle. 
Enter Mrs. Hardcastle. 

AO’S, Hard. Well, 4 was greatly flut- 
tered, to 1^ sure. * But my son tells me it 
was all a mistake of the servants. I ifhmi’t 
be easy, howevef, till they are fairly mar- 
ried, and then iMte Jim luf own fortune. , 
But 1 feet ^ 
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I’m alive. I never saw Tony so*sprightly 
l)efore. Ah! have I caught you, my 
pretty dovesIP .WHht, billing, exchanging 
stolen glances and broken mu|;mursT Ah I 

Tony, As for murmurs, mother, we 
grumble a little now and then, to be sure, 
but there’s no love lost between us. 

Mrs, Hard. A mere sprinkling, Tony,, 
upon the flame, only to make it bum 
brighter. 

Miss Nev. Cbusin Tony promises to 
give us more of his company at home. 
Indeed, he shan’t leave us any more. It 
won’t leave us, cousin Tony, will it? 

Tony, O ! it’s a pretty creature. No, 
I’d sooner leave my horse in a pound, than 
leave you when you smile upon one so. 
Your laugh makes you so becoming. 

Miss Nev. Agreeable cousin ! Who can 
help admiring that natural humour, that 
pleasant, broad, red, thoughtless {patting 
fUs r/wX’)— ah! it’s a bold face. 

Mrs. Hard. Pretty innocence I 

Tony, I'm sure I always loved cousin 
Corn’s hazle eyes, and her pretty long fin- 
gers, that she twists this waynnd that over 
the haspicholls, like a parcel of bobbins, j 

Mrs. Hard, Ah ! he would charm the i 
bird from the tree. I was never so happy ' 
before. My boy takes after his father, 
poor Mr. Lumpkin, exactly. The jewels, 
'my dear Con., shall be yours incontinently. 
You shall have them. Isn’t he a sweet ^ 
boy, my dear? You shall be married to- 1 
morrow, and we’ll put off the rest of his | 
education, like Dr. Drowsy’s sermons, to 
a fitter opportunity. 

Enter DiGGORY. j 

Dig. Where’s the 'squire ? I have got 
a letter for your worship. 

Tony. Give it to my mamma. She reads 
all my letters first. 

Dis[, I had ordersdto deliver it into your 
own hands. 

T<my, Who does it come from ? 

Dig Your worship mun ask that o’ the 
letter itself. 

Tony. I'- could wish to know though 
{twrnfng the letter ^ and 'gating on it), | 

Miss Nev. {Aside.) Undone! undone! 
A letter to him from Hastings. I know 
jhe hand. Ifhi^mutt sees it we are ruined 
ihre^er. 
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lean. (7h Mrs. Hardcastle.) But I have 
not told you, madam, of ihy cousin’s smart 
answer just nokr to Mr. Marlow. We sn 
laughed. — You must know, madam. — This 
way a little, for he must not hear us. 

I [ They confer. 

Tony, {Still gazing. ) A damned cramp 
piece of penmanship, as ever I saw in my 
life. I can read your print hand very well. 
But here are such handles, and shanks, 
and dashes, that one can scarce tell the 
head from the tail. — “ To Anthony Lump- 
kin, Esquire.” It’s very odd, I can read 
the outside of my letters, where my own 
name is, well enough ; but when 1 come 

j to open it, it’s all buzz. That’s hard, 

I very hard ; for the inside of the letter is 
always the cream of the correspondence. 

Mrs. Hard, Ha ! ha ! ha ! Very well, 
very well. And so my son was too hard 
for the philosopher. 

Miss Nev. Yes, madam ; but you must 
hear the rest, madam. A little more this 
wjay, or he may hear us. You’ll hear how 
he puzzled him again. 

Mrs. Hard. He seems strangely puzzled 
now himself, methinks. 

Tony. {Still gazing.) A damned up and 
down hand, as if it was disguised in liquor. 
— {Reading.) Dear sir, — ay, that’s that. 
Then there’s an M, and a T, and an S, 
but whether the next be ah izzard, or an 
R, confound me, I cannot tell. 

Mrs. Hard. What’s that, my dear? 
Can I give you any assi.stance? 

Miss Nev. Pray, aunt, let me read it. 
Nobody reads a cramp hand better than I. 

( Twitching the letter from him. ) Do you 
know who it is from? 

Tony. Can’t tell, except from Dick 
Ginger, the feeder. 

Miss Nev. Ay, so it is. { Pretending to 
read.) Dear ’Squire, hoping that you’re in 
health, as I am at this present. The 
gentlcfiien of the Shake-bag club has cut 
the gentlemen of Goose-green quite out 
of fes^ther. The odds — ^um— odd battle 
— um — long fighting — ^um — here< here, 
it’s all about cocks and fighting ; it’s of no 
consequence ; herl*, put it up, put it up. 

( Thrttseing the crumpled letter upon him . ) 

Tony, But I tell you, miss, it’s of all 
the consequence in the world. I would 
not lose the rest of it for a guinea. Here, 
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mother, do you make it out. Of no con- 
sequence! {Giving Mrs. IIardcastle 
the letter.) 

Mrs. Hard. How’s this?— 

“ Dear ’Squire, I’m now waiting for Miss | 
Neville, with a post-chaise and pair, at | 
the bottom of the garcJen, but I find my j 
horses yet unable to perform the journey. | 
1 expect you’ll assist us with a pair of fresh 
horses, as you promised. Dispatch is ne- 
cessary, as the hag (ay, the hag), your 
mother, will otherwise suspect us ! Yours, 
Hastings.” Grant me patience. 1 shall 
run distracted ! My rage chokes me. 

Miss Nev. I hope, madam, you’ll sus- 
pend your resentment for a few moments, 
and not impute to me any impertinence, 
or sinister design, that belongs to another. 

Airs. Hard. ( Curtseying vefy loiv. ) 
Fine spoken, madam, you are most mira- 
culously polite and engaging, and quite 
the very pink of courtesy and circumsjjcc- 
lion, madam. {Changing her tone.) And 
you, you great ill-fashioned oaf, with scarce 
sense enough to keep your mouth shift: 
were you, too, joined against me? But I’ll 
defeat all your plots in a moment. As for 
you, madam, since you have got a pair of 
fresh horses ready, it would be cruel to 
disappoint them. So, if you please, in- 
stead of running away with your ^ark, 
prepare, this very moment, to run oft with 
me. Your old aunt Pedigree will keep 
you secure. I’ll warrant me. You too, 
sir, may mount your horse, and guard us 
upon tlie way. Here, Vhomas, Roger, 
Diggory ! I’ll show you, that I wish you 
better than you do yourselves. [Exit. 

Miss Nev. So now I'm completely 
ruined. 

Tony. Ay, that’s a sure thing. 

Miss Nev, What better could be ex- 
j)ected from being connected with sucii a 
stupid fool,— and after all the nods and 
signs I made him? • 

Tony, By the laws, miss, it was your 
own cleverness, and not my stupidity, that 
did your business. You were so nice and 
so busy with your Shake<«bags and Goose- 
greens, that 1 thought could never be 

making believe. • • 

Enter Hastings. • 

Hast, So, sir, I find by my servant, that 


you hav# shown my letter, and betrayed 
us. Was this well done, young gentleman? 

Tony. Here’s another. Ask miss therc\ 
who betrayed you. Kcod, it was her 
doing, not thine. 

Enter Marlow. 

I Mar. So I have been finely used here 
I among you. Rendered contemptible, 

; driven into ill manners, despised, insyltcd, 
j laughed at. 

Tony. Here’s another. We shall have 
old Bedlam broke loose presently. 

I Afiss AVta And there, sir, is the gentle- 
i man to whom we all owe every oblig.ition. 

Mar, What can I say to liim, a mere 
boy, an idiot, whose ignorance and age 
are a protection ? 

Hast. A poor contemptible booby, that 
would but disgrace correction. 

Miss Nev, Yet with cunning and malice 
enough to make himself merry with all 
our embarrassments. 

Hast. An insensible cub. 

Afar, Replete with tricks and mischief. 

Tony. Baw! damme, but I’ll fight you 
both, one after the other with baskets. 

Afar. As for him, he’s below resent- 
ment. But your conduct, Mr. Hastings, 
requires an explanation. You knew of my 
mistakes, yet would not undeceive me. 

Hast. Tortured as I am with my owift 
disappointments, is this a time for expla- 
nations? It is not friendly, Mr. Marlow. 

Afar. But, sir 

Miss Nev. Mr. Marlow, we never kept 
on your mistake till it was too late to 
undeceive jpou. 

Enter .Servant. 

Ser. My mistress desires you’ll get 
ready immediately, madam. The horses 
are putting to. Your hat and things are 
in the next room. JVe are io go thirty 
miles before morning. [Eh't Servant. 

Miss Nev, W’ell, well: I’ll come pre- 
sently. 

Mar, ( To Hastings. ) Was it well done, 
sir, assist in rendering me iridiculous? 
To hang me out /or the scorn of all my 
acquaintance ? Depend upon it, sir, l€hafl 
expect an explanation. 

Hast, Was itVeli. donc^tsir, if you’re 
upon TW 
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trusted to yourself, to the care o£. another ACT THE FIFTH. 


sirT 

MissNffv. Mr. Hastings! Mr. Marlow! 
Why will you increase my distress by this 
groundless dispute? 1 Implote,! entreat 
you 

Enter Servant. 

Ser. Your cloak, madam. My mistress 
is impatient. [Exit Servant. 

Miss Nev. I come. Pray be pacified. 
If I leave you 'thus, 1 shall die with 
apprehension. 

Enter Servant 

Ser. Y our fan, muff, and gloves, madam. 
The horses are waiting. 

Miss Nev, O, Mr. Marlow ! if you 
knew what a scene of constraint and ill- 
nature lies before me, I’m sure it would 
convert your resentment into pity. 

Mar, I’m so distracted with a variety 
of passions, that 1 don’t know what I do. 
Forgive me, madam. George, forgive me. 
You know my hasty temper, and should 
not exjisperate it. 

Hast, The torture of my situation is my 
only excuse. 

Miss Nev, Well, my dear Hastings, if 
you have that esteem for me that 1 think, 
that I am sure you have, your constancy 
for three years will but increase the hap- 
piness of our future connexion. If 

Mrs. Hard, [Within,) Miss Neville. 
Constance, why Constance, I say. 

Miss Ney/, I’m coming. Well, con- 
stiincy, remember, constancy is the woni. 

\Exit, 

Hast, My heart! how can* I support 
this? To be so near happiness, and such 
happiness ! 

Mar, ( To Tony.) You see now, young 
gentleman, the effects of your folly. What 
might be amusement to you, is here dis- 
appointment and ev^n distress. 

{I^rom a reverie.) Ecod, I have 
hit it. It’s here. Your hands. Yours 
and yours, my poor Sulky 1 — My boots 
there, ho!— Meet me two hours hence at 
the bottom of the«ganlen; and if^you 
ilon’t find Tony Lumpkin a more good- , 
natured fellow tlian you thought for, 1*11 | 
give you leave to take mrbest horse, and 
^ilet Bouncerwi»ti> Kixgatn, Come 
Mf hdd^ liol « JiiSxeHHt 


(Scene continued . ) 

Enter Hastings and Servant. 

Hast. You saw the old lady and Miss 
Neville drive off, you say ? 

Ser, Yes, your honour. They went off 
in a post-coach, and the young ’squire 
went on horseback. They’re thirty miles 
off by this time. 

Hast. Then all my hopes are over. 

Ser, Yes, sir. Old Sir Charles has 
arrived. He and the old gentleman of the 
house have been laughing at Mr. Marlow’s 
mistake this half hour. They are coming 
this way. 

Hast. Then I must not be seen. So 
now to my fruitless appointment at the 
bottom of the garden. This is about 
the time. [Exit. 

Enter Sir Charles and Hardcastle. 

Hard, Ha! ha! ha! The peremptory 
tone in which he sent forth his sublime 
commands ! 

Sir Cha. And the reserve with which I 
suppose he treated all your advances. 

Hard. And yet he might have seen 
something in me above a common inn- 
keeper, too. 

Sir Cha. Yes, Dick, but he mistook you 
for an uncommon innkeeper, ha ! ha ! ha ! 

Hard. Well, I’m in too good spirits 
j to think of anything but joy. Yes, my 
I dear friend, this union of our families 
1 will make our personal friendships heredi- 
I tary ; and though my daughter’s fortune is 
i but small — 

Sir Cha. Why, Dick, will you talk of 
fortune to tne^ My son is possessed of 
more than a competence already, and 
can want nothing but a good and virtuous 
girl to share his happiness and increase it. 
If they like each other, as you say they 
do— 

Hard. If, man! I tell you they do 
like each other. My daughter as good as 
told me so. 

Sir Cha, But' girls are apt to flatter 
themselves, you know. 

Hard. ••Lsaw him grasp her hand in the 
wanpest manner myself; and here he 
comes to put you out of your i/s, I warrant* 
him. 
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Enter Mariudw Hardcas^e the slightest mark of my attach" 

• • * ment, or even the most distant hint to 

Mar. I come, sir, onct more, to ask suspect me of affectioni Wc^had but one 
pardon for my strange conduct. I can interview, and that was formal, modest, 
scarce reflect on my insolence without and uninteresting, 
confusion. Hard. {Aside.) Tliis fellow’s formal 

Hard. Tut, boy, a ’trifle! You take modest impudence is beyond bearing, 
it too gravely. An hour or two’s laughing Sir Cha. And you never grasped her 
with my daughter will set all to rights hand, or made any protestations ? 
again. She’ll never like you the worse Mar. As rteaven is my witness, I came 
for it. down in obedience to yogr commands. I 

Mar, Sir, I shall be always proud of saw the lady without emotion, and parted 
her approbation. without reluctance. 1 hope you’ll exact 

Hard. Approbation is but a cold word, no farther proofs of my duty, nor prevent 
Mr. Marlow; if I am not deceived, you me from. leaving a house in which I suffer 
have something more than approbation so many mortim^ations. {Exit, 

thereabouts. You take me? Sir Cha. I’m astonished .it the air of 

Mar, Really, sir, I have not that happi- sincerity with which he parted, 
ness. Hard. And I’m astonished at the deli- 


Hard. Come, boy. I’m an old fellow, 
and know what’s what as well as you that 
are younger. I know what has passed 
between you ; but mum. 

Mar, Sure, sir, nothing has passed 
between us but the most profound respeJt 
on my side, and the most distant reserve 
on hers. You don’t think, sir, that my 
impudence has been passed upon all the 
rest of the fiimily. 

Hard. Impudence ! No, I don’t say 
that — not quite impudence -though girls 
like to be played with, and rumpled a 
little too, sometimes. But she has told | 
no tales, I assure you. 

Mar. I never gave her the slightest 
cause. 

Hard. Well, well, I like modesty in its 


berate intrepidity of his assurance. 

Sir Cha. I dare pledge my life anti 
honour upon his truth. 

Hard. Here comes my daughter, and 
I would stake my happiness u])oii her 
veracity. 

Enter Mrss Hardcastle. 

Hard. Kate, come hither, child. Answer 
us sincerely and without reserve : has Mr, 
Marlow made you any professions of love 
i and affection ? 

I Miss Hard. The question is very abrupt, % 
sir. But since you retiuire unreserved 
sincerity, I think he has. 

Hard. (To Sir Charles.) You see. 

AVr Cha. And pray, madam, have you 
and my son had more than one interview ? 


place well enough. But this is over-acting, Miss Ha^. Yes, sir, .several, 
young gentleman. You may be open. Hard. (To Sir Charlks.) You see. 
Your father and I wdll like you all tlie Sir Cha. But did he profess any attach- 


better for it. 


ment? 


Mar. May I die, sir, if I ever 

Hard. I tell you, she don’t dislike vou ; 

and as I’m sure you like her 

Mar. Dear sir — I protest, sir — n- 
Hard. 1 see no reason why you should 
not be joined as fast as the parson can tie' 
you. 

Mar. But hear me, sir-# 

Hard. Your father ai;ii3roves the match. 


Miss Hard. A lasting one. 

Sir Cha. Did he talk of love ? 

Miss Hard. Much, sir. 

Sir Cha. Amazing! And dll this for- 
mally? ^ 

Miss Hard. Formally. 

Hard. Now, my friend, I hope you are 
satisfied. ^ ^ 

Sir Cha. And .how did he behave. 


I admire it ; every moment’s dela)i will be I madam? 

doing mischief. So — | Miss Hard. As most profest admirers 

Mar. But why wdh’t you hear me? lly do: said some dlvil thii^ ^f my face, 
all that’s just and true, I never gave Miss ; talked im^ of his 9 ^ 
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i&e greatness of mine; mentioned his 
heart, gave a short tragedy speech, and 
ended with pretenthixl rapture. 

Sir Cha, Now I’m perfectly convinced, 
indeed. 1 know his conversation among 
women to be modest and submissive: 
this forward canting ranting manner by 
no means describes him ; and, 1 am confi- 
dent, he never sat for the picture. 

Miss Hard. Then, what, sir, if I should 
convince you to j^our face of my sincerity? 
If you and my papa, in about half an 
hour, will place yourselves behind that 
screen, you shall hear him declare his 
passion to me in person. 

Sir Cha. Agreed. And if I find him 
what you describe, all my happiness in 
him must have an end. [Exit. 

Miss Hard. And if you don’t find him 
what I describe — I fear my happiness 
must never have a beginning. [Exeunt. 

Scene changes to the back of the Carden. 

Enter Hastings. 

Hast. What an idiot am I, to wait here 
for a fellow who probably takes a delight 
in mortifying me. He never intended to 
be punctual, and I’ll wait no longer. 
What do I see ? It is he ! and perhaps 
with news of my Constance. 

Enter Tony, booted and spattered. 

Hast. My honest ’squire 1 I now find 
you a man of your word. This looks like 
friendship. 

Tony. Ay, I’m your friend, and the best 
friend you have in the world, if you knew 
but all. 'rhis riding by night, ^by the bye, 
is cursedly tiresome. It has shook me 
worse than the basket of a stage-coach. 

Hast. But liow? where did you leave 
your fellow-travellers? Are they in safety? 
Are they housed ? 

Tony. Five and twenty miles in two 
hours and a half is \io such bad driving. 
The poor beasts have smoked for it : rabbit 
me, but I’d rather ride forty miles after a 
fox than ten with such varment. 

Hast. Well, but where liave yo^ left 
the ladies? I die v^ith impatience. 

Tguy. I.eft them ! I^hy where should 
I leave them but where 1 found them? 

Hast. Thuis ariddler 

Tony, sue this then* Whsd’s 
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that goes round the house, and round the 
house, and never touches the house? 

HcLst. I’m st;ll astray. 

Tony. Why, that’s it, mon. I have 
led them astray. By jingo, there’s nut 
a pond or a slough within five miles of the 
place but they canjftcll the taste of. 

Hast. Ha ! ha I ha ! I understand : you 
took them in a round, while they sup- 
posed themselves going forward, and so 
you have at last brought them home again. 

Tony. You shall hear. I first took 
them down Feather-bed Lane, where we 
stuck fast in the mud. I then rattled them 
crack over the stones of Up-and-down 
H ill. I then introduced them to the gibbet 
on Heavy-tree Heath; and from that, with 
a circumbendibus, I fairly lodged them in 
the hoise-pondat the bottom of the garden. 

Hast. But no accident, I hope ? 

Tony. No, no. Onlv mother is con- 
foundedly frightened. She thinks herself 
forty miles offl She’s sick of the journey ; 
and the cattle can scarce crawl. So if 
your own horses be ready, you may whip 
olf with cousin, and I’ll be bound that no 
soul here can budge a foot to follow you. 

Hast. My dear friend, how can 1 be 
grateful? 

Tony. Ay, now it’s dear friend, noble 
’squire. Just now, it was all idiot, cub, 
and run me through the guts. Damn 
your way of fighting, I say. After we 
take a knock in this part of the country, 
we kiss ajid be friends. But if you had 
run me through the guts, then I should 
be dead, and you might go kiss the hang- 
man. 

Hast. The rebuke is just But I must 
hasten to relieve Miss Neville : if you keep 
the old lady employed, I promise to take 
care of the young one. [Exit Hastings. 

Tony. Never fear me. Here she comes. 
Vanish. She’s got from the pond, and 
draggled up to the waist like a mermaid. 

Enter Mrs. Hardcastle. 

Mrs. Hard. Oh, Tony, I’m killed ! 
Shook ! Battered to death. I shall never 
survive it That last jolt, that laid us 
against the quickset hedge, has done my 
business\ ' 

Tony. Alack, mamma, it was all youf 
own fault You would be for running 
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away by night, without knowing one inch 
of the way. 

Mrs, Hard. I wish we^wcre at home 
again. I never met so many accidents in 
so short a journey. Drenched in the mud, 
overturned in a ditcl^ stuck fast in a 
slough, jolted to a jelly, and at last to lose 
our way. Whereabouts do you think we 
arc, Tony? 

Tony. By my guess we should come 
upon Crackskull common, about forty 
miles from home. 

Mrs. Hard. C) lud ! O hid ! The most 
notorious spot in all the country. We 
only want a robbery to make a complete 
night on’t. 

Tony. Don’t be afrai*!, mamma, don’t 
be afraid. Two of the five that kept here 
are hanged, and the other three may not 
find us. Don’t be afrai<l. — Is that a man 
that’s galloping behind us? No; it’s only 
a tree.— Don’t lie afraid, 

Mrs. Hard. The flight will certainly 
kill me. 

7ony. Do you sec anything like a blacic 
hat moving behind the thicket? 

Mrs. JJard. Oli, death ! 

7 any. No ; it’s only a cow. Don’t be 
afraid, mamma ; don’t be afraid. 

Mrs. JJard. As I’m alive, Tony, I see 
a man coming tow'ards us. Ah ! I’m sure 
on’t. If he perceives us, wc are undone. 

7ony. {Aside.) Falher-in-law’, by all 
that’s unlucky, conic to take one of his 
night walks. {'To / ut.) Ah, it’s a high- 
wayman with pistols as long as my arm. 
A damned ill-looking fc-llow. 

Mrs. JJard. Good Heaven defend us! 
He approaches. 

7'ony. Do >ou hide yourself in that 
thicket, and leave me to manage him. 
If there be any danger, I ’ll cougli, and cry 
hem. When I cough, be .sure to keep 
close. (Mks. IIARIJCA.STLE bekind 
a tree in the back scene . ) 

Enter Hardcastle. 

Jlard^. I’m mistaken, or I heart! voices 
of people in w^ant of hclpi Oh, Tony! is 
that you ? I did not c^^pect you so soon 
back. Are your mother and h^r. charge 
in safety ? 

Tony. Very safe, ^ir, at my aunt Pedi- 
gree’s. Hem. 


Mrs. Hard, {From behind,) Ah, death! 
I find there’s danger. 

Jhird. Forty miles fli threS hours ; sure 
that’s too much, my youngster. 

, 7ony. .sroiit horses and w illing minds 
I make short jmirney.s, as they say. I U rn. 

Mrs. JIard. {Jnm behind.) Sure he’ll 
do the dear !)oy no hat in. 

JJaui. But 1 heaid a voice here; I should 
be glad to know' from whence it tame. 

I 7'otiy. It was 1, sir, tiilking to myself, 
sir. i was saying that foily miles in four 
hours was very good going. Htm. As 
to be .sure it was. Hem. I have got a 
sort of cold by being out in the air. W c'll 
go in, if you please. 1 1 1 m. 

JJard. But if you lalkt d to yourself you 
did not answer yiiiuself. Tni certain 1 
heard two voices, and am resolved {raising 
his voice) to find the other out. 

Mrs. JJard. {Prom behind.) Oh! he’s 
coming to find me out. ( di ! 

7\>ny. What reed you go, sir, if I tell 
you? Hern. I’ll lay down my life foi 
I llic truth — hcin— I’JI tell you all, sir. 

1 1 hiaininy him, 

JIard. I tell you T w ill not be detained. 
I insist on seeing. It's in vain to expect 
I’ll believe you. 

Mrs. JIard. {Punniny foi-^oard from 
behind.) O lud! he’ll murder my pour 
hoy, my darling I 1 1 ere, good gentleman,* 
j w'het your rage upon me. 1 'ake my 
money, my lile, but spare tliat young 
gentleman; spare my eliiUl, if you have 
any mercy. 

J/ard. My wife, as I’m a C hristian. 
From whence can she come ? or what does 
she mean ? 

Mrs. JJard. {J\nceliny.) Take compas- 
sion on us, good Mr. 1 lighw'aymnn. 1 ake 
I our money, our watches, all we have, but 
I spare our lives. We will never bring 
ypu to justice ; indeet^we won’j, good Mr. 
Highwayman. 

Hard. I believe the w’oman’s out of her 
scn.scs, W hat, Dorothy, don't you know 
me? 

Mm. JJard. Mr. Tlardcastlc, as I’m 
alive ! My fears Uinded me. But who, 
my dear, could have expected to meet* you 
here, in this frightful place, so far from 
home? What his brought yiDU to follow 
us? 
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Hard, Sure, Dorothy, you 'have not 
lost your wils ? So far from home, when 
you are within forty yards of your own 
door ! ( To him. ) This is on^, of your old 
tricks, you graceless rogue, you. ( To her) 
Don’t you know the gale, and the mul- 
berry-tree; and don’t you remember the 
horse-pond, my dear? 

Mrs. Hard. Yes, I shall remember the 
horse-pond as long as 1 live ; I have caught i 
iny death in it. ' (7h Tonv.) And is it to 
you, you graceless varleU I owe all this? 
I’ll teach you to abuse your mother, 1 
vill. I 

Tony. Ecod, mother, all the parish says 
you have spoiled me, and so you may take 
the fruits on’t. 

Mrs. Hard. I’ll spoil you, I will. 

\FoUows him off the stage. Exit. ! 

Hard. There’s morality, however, in 
his reply. \ExU. ' 


I ‘ Scene changes. 

Enter SiR Charles and Miss Hard- 

' CASTLE. 

Sir Cha. What a situation am I in ! If 
what you say appears, I shall then find a 
guilty son. If whAt he says be true, I shall 
, then lose one that, of all others, I most 
I wished for a daughter. 

I Miss Hard. 1 am proud of your appro- 
bation, and to show I merit it, if you place 
yourselves as I directed, you shall hear 
his explicit declaration. Ihit he comes. 

I Sir Cha. I’ll to your father, and keep 
him to the appointment. \Exit Sir Charles. 

Enter Marlow. 

Mar. Though prej^ared for setting out, 
I come once more to take leave ; nor did I, 
till this moment, know the pain 1 feel in 
the separation. 

Miss Ha7'd. {In her (nun natural man- 


Entcr Hastings and Miss Nevili.e. 

Hast. My dear Constance, why will 
you deliberate thus? If we delay a mo- 
ment, all is lost for ever. Pluck up a 
little resolution, and we shall soon be out 
of the reach of her malignity. 

Miss Nen. I find it impossible. My 
spirits arc so sunk with the agitations I 
have suffered, that I am unable to face 
any new danger. Two or three years’ 
patience will at last crown us with happi- 
ness. 

Hast. Such a tedious delay is worse 
than inconstancy. Let us fly, my channer. 
Let us date our hapjnness from this very 
moment. Perish fortune! Lovc and content 
will increase what we possess beyond a 
monarch’s revenue. Let me prevail I 

Miss Nev. No, Mr. Hastings, no. Pru- 
dence once more comes to my relief, and 
1 will obey its dictates. In the moment 
of passion fortune, may be despised, but 
it ever produces a lasting repentance. I’m 
resolved to apply to Mr. liardcastle’s 
compassion and justice for redress. 

Hast. But though he had the will, he 
lias not the power to relieve you. 

Miss Nev. But he 'has influence, and 
upon that I am resolved to rely. 

H(^st. I have no hopes. But since you 
persist, I iditctently obey yon. 


ner. ) I believe these sufferings cannot be 
! very great, sir, which you can so easily 
I remove. A day or two longer, perhaps, 

I might lessen your uneasiness, by showing 
' the little value of what you now think 
proper to regret. 

I Mar. {Aside.) This girl every moment 
improves upon me. (Yb her.) It must 
not be, madam. I have already trifled 
loo long with my heart. My very pride 
i begins to submit to my passion. The 
I disparity of education and fortune, the 
anger of a parent, and the contempt of my 
equals, begin to lose their weight; and 
nothing can restore me to myself but this 
painful effort of resolution. 

Miss Hard. Then go, sir: I’ll urge 
nothing more to detain you. Though my 
family be as good as hers you came down 
to visit, and my education, I hope, not 
inferior, what are these advantages without 
equal affluence? I must remain contented 
with the slight approbation of imputed 
merit'i I must have only the mockery of 
your addresses, while all your serious aims 
are fixed on fortune. 

Enter Hardc\stle and SiR CHARLES 
from behind. 

Sir Char. Here, behind this screen. 

Hard. Ay, ay ; make no noise. I’ll 
engage my Kate covers him with coofusiMi 
at last. 
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Mar, By heavens, madam ! fortune was 
ever my smallest consideration. Your 
beauty at first caught mf eye ; for who 
could see that without emotion? But 
every moment that I converse with you 
steals in some new grace, heightens "the 
picture, and gives it stronger expression. 
What at first seemed rustic plainness, now 
appears refined simplicity. What seemed 
forward assurance, now strikes me as the 
result of courageous innocence and con- 
scious virtue. 

Sir Cha. What can it mean? He 
amazes me ! 

Hard, I told you how it would be. 
Hush ! 

Mar, I am now determined to stay, 
madam ; and 1 have too good an oj^inion 
of my father’s discernment, when he sees 
you, to doubt his approbation. 

Miss Hard. No, Mr. Marlow, I will 
not, cannot detain you. Do you think I 
could suffer a connexion in which there is 
the smallest room for repentance ? Dp | 
you think I would take the mean advan- 
tage of a transient passion, to load you 
with confusion? Do you think I could 
ever relish that happiness which was 
acquired by lessening yours ? 

Mar, By all that’s good, I can have no 
happiness but what’s in your power to 
grant me ! Nor shall I ever fi*el repent- 
ance but in not having seen your merits 
before. I will stay even contrary to your 
wishes ; and though you should persist to 
shun me, I will make my respectful assi- 
duities atone for the levity of my past 
conduct. 

Miss Hard, Sir, 1 must entreat you’ll 
desist. As our acquaintance began, so 
let it end, in indifference* I might have 
given an hour or two to levity ; but 
seriously, Mr. Marlow, do you think 1 
could ever submit to a connexion where 
I must appear mercenary, and you im- 
prudent? Do you think I could ever 
catch at the confident addresses of a secure 
admirer^ 

Mar, {Kneeling . ) Does* this look like 
security? Does this look like confidence? 
No, madam, every moment that* shows 
me your merit, only serves to increase lyy 
Qufidence and confusion. Here let me 
continue 


Sir Cha. I can hold it no longer. 
Charles, Charles, how hast t|^ou deceived 
me ! Is this your indifference, your unin- 
teresting conversation ? 

Hard. Your cold contempt ; your formal 
interview I Wliat have you to say now ? 

Mar. That I'm all amazement ! What 
can it mean ? 

^ Hard. It means that you can say and 
I unsay things at pleasure : that you can 
address a lady in private, and deny it in 
public : that you nave one story lor us, 
and another for my daughter, 

Afar. Daughter ! — 'I'liis lady your 
daughter ? 

Hard. Yes, sir, my only daughter ; 
my Kate ; whose else should she be ? 

Alar, Oh, the devil I 

Aliss Hard. Yes, sir, that very identical 
tall squinting lady you were pleased to 
take me for {courtesying) ; she that you 
addressed as the mild, modest, sentimental 
man of gravity, and the bold, forward, 
agreeable Rattle of the Ladies’ Club. 
Ila I ha ! ha ! 

Afar. Zounds ! there’s no bearing this ; 
it’s worse than death ! 

Aliss Hard. In which of your characters, 
sir, will you give us leave to address you? 
As the faltering gentleman, with looks on 
tlie ground, that speaks just to be heard, 
and hates hypocrisy ; or the loud confident* 
creature, that keeps it up with Mrs. Man- 
tmp, and old Miss Biddy Buckskin, till 
three in the morning? Ha ! ha ! ha! 

Mar, O, curse on my noisy head. I 
never attempted to be impudent yet, that 
1 was not tziken down. 1 must be gone. 

Hard. By the hand of my body, but 
you shall not. I see it was all a mistake, 
and I am rejoiced to find it. You shall not, 
sir, 1 tell you. I know she’ll foigive you. 
Won’t you forgive him, Kate ? We’ll all 
forgive you. Take cc^rage, nyin. ( J'hey 
retire^ she tormenting htm, to the back scene . ) 

Enter Mrs. Hardcastle and Tony. 

Mrs. Hard. So, so, they’re gone off. 
Let thfem go, I care not# • 

Hard. Whogonfc? 

Mrs. Hard. My dutiful niece and lier 
gentleman, Mr. lutings, from town. He 
who cune down wiUi cm m8dest visitor 
here. 
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Sir Cha, WI 16 , my hone&*t George 
Hastings? *As wprtliy a fellow as lives, 
and the girl ccrald not have made a more 
pnident choice. # 

Hard, Then, by the hand of my body, 
I’m proud of the connexion. 

Mrs, Hard. Well, if he has taken away 
the lady, he has not taken her fortune ; 
that remains in this family to console us 
for her loss. 

Hard. Sure, ‘Dorothy, you would not 
be so mercenary ? 

Mrs. Hard. Ay, that’s my affair, not 
yours. 

Hard. But you know if your .son, 
when of age, refuses to many his cousin, 
her whole fortune is then at her own 
disposal. 

Mrs. Jfard. Ay, but he’s not of age, 
and she has not thought proper to wait 
for his refusal. 

Enter Hastings and Miss Neville. 

Afrs. Hard. {Aside.) What, returned 
so soon 1 I begin not to like it. 

Hast, ( 77? 1 1 ARDCASTLE. ) For my late 
attempt to fly off with your niece let my 
present confusion be my punishment. We 
are now come back, to appeal from your 
justice to your humanity. By her father’s 
consent, I first paid her my addresses, and 
our passions were first founded in duty. 

Af/ss Nev. Since his death, I have been 
obliged to stoop to dissimulation to avoid 
oppression. In an hour of levity, I was 
ready to give up my fortune to secure 
my choice. But 1 am now recovered from 
the delusion, and hope from’yotn' tender- 
ness what is denied me from a nearer 
connexion. 

Afrs. Hard, Pshaw, pshaw ! this is all 
but the whining end of a modern novel 

Hard, Be it what it will, I’m glad 
they’re come baeV to reclaim their due. 
Come hither, 'I'ony, boy. Do you refuse 
this lady’s hand whom I now offer you ? 


TO COmUER. 

Tony. What signifies my refusing ? 
You know I can’t refuse her till I’m of 
age, father. 

Hard. While I thought concealing your 
age, boy, was likely to conduce to your 
improvement, I ^ concurred with your 
mother’s desire to keep it secret. But 
since I find she turns it to a wrong use, I 
must now declare you have been of age 
these three months. 

Tony. Of age ! Am I of age, father ? 

Hard. Above three months. 

Tony. Then you’ll see the first use 
I’ll make of my liberty., {Taking Mlss 
Nevili.e’s hand.) Witness all men by 
these presents, that I, Anthony Lumpkin, 
Es(piire, of itLANK place, refuse you, Con- 
stantia Neville, spinster, of no place at all, 
for my true and lawful wife. So Constance 
Neville may marry whom she pleases, and 
Tony Lumpkin is his own man again. 

Sir Cha. O brave ’squire ! 

Hast. My worthy friend ! 

» Mrs, Hard. My undutiful offspring ! 

Mar. Joy, my dear George! 1 give 
you joy sincerely. And could I prevail 
upon my little tynint here to be less arbi- 
trary, I should be the ha])piest man alive, 
if you would return me the favour. 

Hast. {To Miss Hardcastlk. ) Come, 
madam, you are now driven to the very 
last scene of all your contrivances. I 
know you like him, I’m sure he loves you, 
and you must and shall have him. 

Hard. {Joining^ their hands . ) And I say 
so too. And, Mr. Marlow, if she makes 
as good a wife as she has a daughter, 1 
don’t believe you’ll ever repent your bar- 
gain. So now to supper. To-morrow 
we shall gather all the poor of the parish 
about us, and the mistakes of the night 
shall be crowned with a merry morning. 
So, boy, take her ; and as you have been 
mistaken in the mistress, my wish is, that 
you ifiay never be mistaken in the wife, 

[Exeunt Omnes. 
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PROI-OGUE. 

ITri/Un and spoketi by the Poet Laukrius, a Pont an Knight whom C.£SAR forced 
upon the Stage. — Presert>ed by Mackouh^s. 

What ! no way left to shun Ih’ inglorious stage, 

And save from infamy my sinking age ! 

Scarce half alive, oppressed with many a year. 

What, in the name of dotage, drives me here? 

A lime there was, when gloiy was my guide, 

ISo force nor fraud could turn my steps aside ; 

I-Inawed by power, and unappalled by fear, 

With honest thrift I held my honour dear ; 

Lilt this vile hour disperses all my store, 

And all my hoard of honour is no more ; 

For ah ! too partial to my life’s decline, 

C.vsar persuades, submission must be mine ; 

Him I obey, wdiom Jlcaven itself obeys. 

Hopeless of pleasing, yet inclined to j>lcasc. 

Here then at once 1 welcome every shame. 

And cancel at threescore a life of fame : 

No more my titles shall my children tell ; 

The old buffoon will fit my name as well : 

'I'his day beyond its term my fate extends. 

For life is ended when our honour ends. 


THE DOULLE TRANSFORMATION. A TALE. 


Secluded from domestic strife. 

Jack Book-worm led a college life ; 

A fellowship at twenty-five 
Made him the happiest man alive ; 

He drank his glass, and cracked his joke. 
And freshmen wondered as he sjiokc. 

Such pleasures, unalloyed with care, 
Could any accident impair? 

Could Cupid’s shaft at length transfix 
Our swain, arrived at thirty-six ?' 

O ! had the archer ne’er come down 
To ravage in a country town ! 

Or FI avia been content to stop 
At triumphs in a Fleet-lftreet shop. 

O, had her eyes forgot* to blaze ! 

Or Jack had wanted eyes to gaftt*; 

O ! But let exclamations ccase^ 

fTer presence banished all his peace. 


So with decorum all things carried ; 

Miss froAvned and blushed, and then was 
— mart-ied. 

Need we expo,sc to \nilgar sight 
Tlie raptures of the bridal night ? 

Need we intrude on hallowed ground, 

Or draw the curtains closed around ? 

1 .et it suffice, that each had charms : 

He clasped a goddej^ in his grms ; 

And, though she fell his usage rough. 

Yet in a man ’twas well enough. 

The honey-moon like lightning flew- ; 
The second brought its transports too ; 

A tlTird, a fourth, weae not amiss ; 

The fifth was frieftdship mixed with bliss: 
But, when a twelvemonth passed avfay» 
Jack found his goddess made of clay ; 
Found half the Garins that dbeked her face«: 
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Arose from powder, shreds, or la«e : 

But still the worst remained behind. 

That very facd hfid robbed her mind. 

Skilled in no oth^ arts was she, 

But dressing, patching, repartee; 

And, just as humour rose or fell, 

By turns a slattern or a belle.. 

*Tis true she dressed with modern grace, 
Half naked at a ball or race ; 

But when at home, at board or bed, 

Five greasy night-caps wrapped her head. 
Could so much beauty condescend 
To be a dull domestic friend ? 

Could aoy curtain lectures bring 
To decency so fine a thing ? 

In short, by night 'twas tits or fretting; 
By day ’twas j^a Iding or co<iucUing. 

Fond to be set*n, she kept a bevy 
Of powdered coxcombs at her levy : 

The ’s<]uire and captain look their stations. 
And twenty other near relations : 

Jack sucked his pipe and often broke 
A sigh in suffocating smoke ; 

'While all their hours were passed between 
Insulting rejiartee or sjileeii. 

Thus as her faults each day were known, 
lie thinks her features coarser grown ; 
lie fancies every vice she shows 
Or thins her lip, or points her nose : 
Wlienever rage or envy rise, — 

■ How wide her mouth, how wild her eyes ! 
lie knows not how, but so it is, 

Her face is grown a knowing phiz ; 

And, though her fops are wondrous civil, 
He thinks her ugly as the devil. 


Now to perplex the ravelled noose, 

As each a different way puisues, 

While sullen or Jjqiiacious strife 
Promised to hold tlieni on for life. 

That dire disease, whose ruthless power 
Withers the beauty** transient flower — 
Lo ! the small pox, whose horrid glare 
I.^velled its terrors at the fair ; 

And, rifling every youthful grace, 

Left but the remnant of a lace. 

d'he glass, grown hateful to her sight, 
Reflected now a perfect fright ; 

Lach former art she vainly tries 
'fo bring back lustre to her eyes ; 

111 vain she tries her paste and creams, 
To smooth her skin or hide its seams ; 
Her country beaux and city cousins. 
Lovers no more, flew off by dozens ; 

The ’squire himself was seen to yield. 
And even the captain quit the field. 

Poor madam, now condemned to hack 
The rest of life with anxious Jack, 
Perceiving others fairly flown. 

Attempted jdeasing him alone. 

Jack soon was dazzled lo behold 
iler present face surpass the old : 

With modesty lier cheeks are dyed; 
Humility displaces i)ride ; 

For tawdry finery is seen 
A person ever neatly clean : 

No more preHiiniing on her sw.'iy, 

.She learns good-nalurc every day: 
.Serenely gay, and strict in duly, 

Jack finds his wdfe a perfect beauty. 


A NLW SIMILE. IN THE MANNER OF SWIFT. 


I.,ONG had I sought in vain to find 
A likeness for the scribbling kind ; 

I'he modern scribbling kind, who w'rite 
In wit, and sense, and nature’s spite ; 
Till reading, 'I forget Svhat day on, 

A chapter out of Tooke’s Pantheon, 

I think I met with something there 
To suit my purpose to a hair : 

But let us not proceed too furious, « 
First please to turn to God Mercurius ! 
You’ll find him pictured at full Ichgtli 
In book the second, page the tenth : 

The stress of nU my proo£t on him I lay, 
•An^i^ow proceed we to our simjle. 


Imprimis, pray observe his hat, 

Wings upon either side — mark that. 

Well I what is it from thence we gather? 
Why, these denote a brain of feather. 

A brain of feather ! very right, 

With wit that’s flighty, learning light ; 
Such as to modern bard’s decreed ; 

A just comparison, — proceed. 

In the next placL*, his feet peruse, 
Wrings grow again from both his shoes ; 
Designed,. doubt, their part to bear, 
And waft his godsbip through the air : 
And here my simile unites ; 
j For in the modern poet’s flights, 
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I’m sure it may be justly said, 

His feet are ub*cful as his head. 

I^astly, vouchsafe l’ observe Ids hand. 
Filled with a snake-encircled wand, 

By classic authors termed Cadiiceus, 
And highly famed foil several uses. 

To wit : most wondrously endued, 

No poppy-water half so good ; 

For let folks only get a touch, 

Its soporific virtue^ such, 

'I'lioiigh ne’er so much awake before, 
That cpiickly they begin to snore. 

Add too, what certain writers tell, 

With this he drives men’s souls to hell. 

Now to apply l)egin we tlieil : — 

His wand’s a modern authors pen : 

The serpents round alK)ut it twined 
Denote him of the reptile kind, 


Denoterthe rage with which he writes ; 
His frothy slaver, venonied biles ; 

An equal semblance Slill,to*keep, 

Alike, tooj both coiidiice to sleej). 

This difference only, as the god 
Drove souls to Tart'rus with his rod, 
With his goose-quill llie scribbling elf, 
Instead of others, damns himself. 

And here my simile almost lri])t. 

Yet grant a word by way of postscript. 
Moreover Mercury had«a failing : 

Well ! what of that ? out with it—slealing; 
In which all modern bards agree, 

Being each as great a thief as he. 

But even this deity’s existence 
Shall lend my simile assistance : 

Our modern bards ! why, what a pox 
Are they — but senseless stones and blocks V 


DESCRIPTION OF AN AUTHOR’S BEDCHAMBER. 

WiiERK the Red Lion, flaring o’er the way. 

Invites each passing stranger that can j>ay, 

Where Calvert’s butt and Parson’s black champagne 
Regale the drabs and bloods of Drury-lane ; 

There, in a lonely room, from bailiffs snug, 

The Muse found Scroggen stretched beneath a nig. 

A window, patched with paper, lent a ray. 

That dimly showed the stale in which he lay ; 

The sanded floor that grits beneath the tread ; 

The humid wall with paltry pictures spread ; 

'Pile royal Oame of Goose was there in view. 

And the Twelve Rules the royal martyr drew ; 

'Pile .Seasoi\^, framed with listing, found a place, 

And brave Prince William showed his lan>p-black face : 

'Phe morn was cold, he views with keen desire 
'Pile rusty grate unconscious of a fire : 

With beer and milk arrears the frieze was scored, 

And five cracked teacups dressed the chimney board : 

A night-cap decked his brow\s instead of bay ; 

A cap by night a stocking all the day I 


ELEGY ON THE DE.YTH.OF A MAD DOG. 


Good people all, of every soil,. 

Give ear unto my song ; 

“tVnd if you find it'w’ondrous short,- 
It cannot hold you long. 


In Islinjjton there was a man, 

Of whom the world might say. 
That still a godly race he nan, — 
Whenqjer he went to pra^. 
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A kind and gentle heart he had, 

To comfort friends and foes i 
The naked evfcry; day he clad, — 

When he put bn his clothes. 

And in that town a dog was found, 

As many dogs there be. 

Both mongrel, puppy, whelp, and hound. 
And curs of low degree, 

This dog and man at first were friends ; 

But when a piqtie began, 

The dog, to gain some private ends. 
Went inad, and bit the man. 


STANZAS. 

When lovely Woman stoops to folly. 
And finds too late that men betray, 
What charm can soothe her melancholy, 
Wliat art can wash her guilt away? 


Around from all the neighbouring streets 
The wondering neighbours ran, 

And swore the (£g had lost his wits, 

To bite so good a man. 

The wound it seemed both sore and sad 
To every Christian eye ; 

And while they swore the dog was mad. 
They swore the man would die. 

But soon a wonder came to light. 

That showed the rogues they lied ; 

The man recovered of the bite, 

The dog it was that died. 


ON WOMAN. 

The only art her guilt to cover. 

To hide her shame from every eye, 
To give repentance to her lover, 

And wring his bosom — is, to die. 


THE GIFT. TO IKTS, IN BOW-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN. 

IMITATED FROM THE FRENCH. 


Say, cruel Iris, pretty rake, 

Dear mercenary beauty, 

What annual offering shall I make 
Expressive of my duty ? 

Rfy heart, a victim to thine eyes. 
Should I at once deliver, 

Say, would the an^y fair one prize 
The gift, who slights the giver ? 


A bill, a jewel, watch, or toy, 

My rivals give — and let ’em ; 

If gems, br gold, impart a joy, 

I’ll give them — when I get ’em. 

I’ll give — but not the full-blown rose. 
Or rose-bud more in fashion ; 

Such short lived offerings but disclose 
A transitory passion. 


I’ll give thee something yet unpaid, 

Not le.?"* sincere than civil : 

I’ll give thee — ah ! too charming maid, 
I’il give thee — to the devil, 


EPITAPH. ON THOMAS PARNEIX. 

This torfrb, inscribed to gentle PamcllJ,s name. 

May speak our gratitude, but not his fame. 

What heart but feels his sweetly moral lay. 

That leads to truth through pleasure’s flowery way 2 
Celestial themes confessed his tuneful aid ; 

And Il^avcp, that lent him genius, was repaid. 
Needless to him the itribute we bestow, 

The transitory breath of fame below : * ^ 

^ore lasting fupture from his works shall rise,' 
Vhiile converts thank, their poet in the skies. 
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EPILOGUE TO “ THE SISTER.*’ 

SPOKEN BY MRS. BULKLEY. 

What ? five long acts — and 4 II to us wiser ! 

Our authoress sure has wanted an adviser. 

Had she consulted me, she should have made 
Her moral play a speaking masquerade ; 

Warmed up each bustling scene, and in her rage 
Have emptied all the green-room on the stage. 

My life on’t, this had kept her play from sinking ; 

Have pleased our eyes, and saved tjic pain of thinking. 

Well, since she thus has shown her want of skill, 

What if I give a masquerade? — I will. 

But how? ay, there’s the rub ! \j^aushtg\—V\fi got my cue ; 
The world’s a masquerade ! the masquers, you, ) ou, you. 

['Jo EoxoSf 7V, (Jalli'TY, 
Lud ! w'hat a group the motley scene tliscloses ! 

False W'its, false wives, false virgins, and false s]>ouscs ! 
Statesmen wdlh bridles on ; and, close beside ’em, 

Patriots in partly-coloureA suits that ride ’em. 

There Hebes, turned of fifty, try once more 
To raise a flame in Cupids of threescore. 

These in their turn, with appetites as keen, 

Deserting fifty, fasten on fifteen. 

Miss, not yet full fifteen, with fire uncommon. 

Flings down her sampler, and takes up the woman ; 

The little urchin smiles, and spreads her lure. 

And tries to kill, ere she’s gf)t j>ower to cure. 

Thus ’tis with all : their chief and constant care 
Is to seem everything — but wdiat they are. 

Yon broad, bold, angry spark I fix my eye on, 

Who seems t’ have robbed his vizor from the lion, 

Who frow.;s, and talks, and swears, w'ith round parade. 
Looking, as who should say, Dam’me I whft’s afraid ? [Alimickifi^, 
Strip but this vizor off, and sure I am 
You’ll find his lionship a very lamb. 

Yon politician, famous in debate, 

Perhaps, to vulgar eyes, l>cstrides the state ; 

Y ct, when he deigns his real shape t’ assume, 

He turns old woman, and bestrides a broom. 

Yon patriot, too, wlro presses on your sight, 

And seems, to every gazer, all in white. 

If with a bribe his candour you attack, 

He bows, turns round, and w'hip— the man’s a black ! 

Yon criticj^loo— but whither do I fun ? 

If I proofed, out bard will be undone ! 

Well, then, a trutfC,* since she requests u too ! 

Do yqu spare her, and PJl for once spare you.. 
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INTENDED EPILOGUE TO “SUE STOOPS JO CONQUEK.” 

Entci: Mks. Bulklky, who curtsies very Itnu as beginning to speak. Then enter 
Miss Catley, who stands full before //<.•;*, and curtsies toUhe Audience. 

Mrs. Bul. Hold, Ma’am, your pardon. What’s your business here? 

Miss Cat. The Epilogue. 

Mrs. Bltl. The Epilogue? 

Miss Cat. Yes, the Epilogue, my dear. 

Mrs. Bul. Sure you mistake, Ma’am. The Epilogue ! / bring it. 

Miss Cat. Excuse me, Ma’am. The Author bid me sing it. 


RECITATIVE. 

Ye beaux and liellcs, that form this splendid ring, 

Suspend your conversation while I sing. 

Mrs. Bul. Why, sure the girl’s beside herself! an Epilogue of singing? 
A ho])eful end indeed to such a blest beginning. 

Besides, a singer in a comic set ! — 

Excuse me. Ma’am, I know the etiquette. 

Miss Cat. What if we leave it to the House? 

Mrs. Bul. The House ! — Agreed. 

Miss (-AT. Agreed. 

Mrs. Bul. And she whose party’s largest shall proceed. 

And first, 1 hope you’ll readily agree 
I’ve all the critics and the wits for me. 

They, I am sure, will answer my commands : 

Ye candid judging few, hold up your hands. 

What ! no return ? I find too late, I fear. 

That modern judges seldom enter here. 

Miss Cat. I’m for a different set. — Old men, whose trade is 
Still to gallant and dangle with the ladies. 


RECITATIVE. 

Who mump their passion, and who, grimly smiling, 
Still thus address the fair with voice beguiling : 

AIR. — Cotillon. 

Turn, my fairest, turn, if ever 
Strephon caught thy raveshed eye. 

Pity take on your swain so clever, 

Who without your aid must die. 

Yes, I shall die, hu, hu, hu, hu ! 

Yes, 1 must die, ho, ho, ho, ho ' 

• Da cepo. 

Mrs. Bul. I.et all the old'-'Y>ay homage to your merit : 

Give me the young, the gay, the men of spirit. 

Ye traveled trilre, ye macaroni train. 

Of French frijseurs and nosegays justly vain. 
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Miss Cat. 


]\Irs. Bul. 


Miss Cat. 


Mrs. Bul. 

Miss Cat. 

Mrs. Bul. 
Miss Cat. 
Mrs. Bul. 
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Who take a trip to Baris once m. yen.r 
To dress and look like awkward Frenchmen here, 
Lend me your hands. — O fatal news to tell 1* , * 

Their hands are only lent to the Jlcinel. 

take your travellers, travellers indeed I 
(five me my bonny Scot, that travels from the Tweed. 
Where are the chicls ? — Ah, ah, 1 well discern 
The smiling looks of each bewitching bairn. 


AIR. — yl bonny voting Lad is my yocKry. 

1*11 sing to amuse you by night and by day. 

And be iinco* merry when you are but gay ; 

AVlien you with your b.agpipes are ready to play. 

My voice .shall be ready tt> carol away 

With Sanely, and Sawne 3 % and Jockc)', 

With Sawnej’, ami Jarvie, and Jockc^'. 

Ve gamesters, who so eager in juirsiiit 
Make but of all your fortune one 7*a tontc : 

Ye Jockey tribe, wlu>se stock of wonls arc few ; 

“ I hoUl the odds. — Ilone, clone, with yoUf with you : ’* 

Ye l>arrislcrs, .so fluent with griiiiace, 

“ My Lord, — your Fordship misconceives the case ; ” 

Doctors, who coufjh ami answer every mishirtuncr, 

“I wish I’d been called in a little sooner : 

Assist my cause \vitli hands and v»)ices hearty ; 

Come, end the contest here, and aid my j^arty. 

AIR. — Bai/inamony, 

Y'e brave Irish lads, hark aw'ay to the crack, 

Assist me, 1 l>ray, in this woful attack ; 

For sure 1 don’t wrong you, you seldom arc slack, 

When the la<lic*s arc calling, to ))lus1i and hang back. 

For 5 ^r)U*re always polite and alien live. 

Still to amuse us inveiilive. 

And death is your onl^' ]>rcv»ntive : 

Your hands an<l your voices for me. 

Well, Mad.am, wdiat if, after all this sparring, 

Wc both .agree, like friends, to end our jarring? 

And that our friendship may remain unbroken. 

What if we leave the Fpilogue unspoken ? 

Agreed. 

Agreed. 

And now with late repentance 
Un-epilogucd the Poet w.aits his sentence. 

Condemn the stubborn fool who can’t submit 

Tc#thrive by flairtery, though he starves by \yt. \ Excun t. 
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ANOTHER INTENDED EPILOGUE TO “SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER.” 

TO BE SPOKEN BY MRS. BULKLEyI 

There is a place, so Ariosto sings, 

A treasury for lost and missing tilings r * 

Lost human wits have places there assigned them, 

And they who lose their senses there may hnd them. 

Hut where’s this place, this storehouse of the age ? 

The Moon, says he : — ^but /affirm, the Stage ; 

A tf least in many things, I think, I see 
His lunar and out mimic world agree. 

Both shine at night ; for, but at Foote’s alone. 

We scarce exhibit till the sun goes down : 

Both ])rone to change, no settled limits fix i 
And sure the folk.s of both are lunatics. 

Hut in this jiarallel my best pretence is, 

That mortals visit both to find their senses ; 

To this strange spot rakes, macaronies, cits, 

Come thronging to collect their scattered wits. 

The gay co(iuette, who ogles all the day. 

Conies here at night, and goes a prude away. 

Hither the affected city dame advancing. 

Who sighs for operas, and doats on dancing. 

Taught by our art her ridicule to pause on, 

Quits the daM, and calls for Nancy Dawson^ 

The gamester, too, whose wit’s all high or low. 

Oft risks his fortune on one desperate throw, 

Comes here to saunter, having made his bets, 

Finds his lost senses out, and pays his debts. 

The Mohawk too, with angry phrases stored, 

As “Dam’nic, Sir,” and “Sir, I wear a sword,” 

Here lessoned for a while, and hence retreating. 

Goes out, affronts his man, and takes a beating. 

Here come the sons of scandal and of new^s. 

Hut find no sense — for they had none to lose. 

Of all the tribe here wanting an adviser. 

Our Author’s tlir least likely to grow wiser ; 

Has he not seen how you your favour place 
^ On sentimental queens and lords in lace ? 

Without a star, a coronet, or garter. 

How can the piece expect or hope for quarter ? 

No high-life scenes, no sentiment : the creature 
Still stoops among the low to copy nature. 

Yes, h*e’s far gone and yet some jiity fix. 

The English law's forbid to punish lunatics. 

FROM THE ORATORIO OF “THE CAPTIVITY.” 


The wretch condemned with life^o part 
Still, still on hope relies ; 

And every panj that rendtf the heart 
^ expktation rise. 


Hope, lik,e .fhe gleaming taper’s light, 
Adorns and cheers our way ; 

And 'still, as darker grows the night. 
Emits a brighter ray. 
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SONG, FROM THE SaME. 

O Memory, thou fond deceiver I Thou, like the world *o]3prest oppressing, 

Still importunate and vain ; Thy smiles increase the wrelcli’s woe, 

To former joys recurring ever. And he who wants each other blessing 

And turning all the past to pain ; In thee must ever find a foe. 

THE CLOWN’S RET’LY. 

John Trot was desired by two witty jn'cre 
To tell them the reason w'hy asses had ears. 

“ An’t plea.se you,” quoth John, “ I’m not given to letters, 

Nor dare I jnetend to know more than my belters ; 

Howe’er from this time I shall ne’er sec your grai.es, 

As I hope to be saved ! without thinking on asses.” 

EPITAPH ON EDWARD PURDON. 

Hf.kk lies poor Ned Purdon, from mi.sery freed* 

Who long was a bookseller’s hack. 

He led such a damnable life in this world, 

I don’t think he’ll wish to come back. 

AN ELEGY ON THAT GT.ORY.OE HER SEX, MRS. MARY RLAIZE. 

Good people all, witli one accord At church, in silks and .satins naw, 

Lament for Madam Hlaizc, With hooj) of monstrous size, 

Wlio never wanted a good word, She never slumbered in her jiew, — 

Erom those who spoke her praise. Rut when slie shut her eyes. 

The needy seldom passed her door, I Icr love was sought, 1 do aver. 

And always foun<l her kind ; By twenty beaux and more ; 

She freely lent to all tlic i)Oor, — The king himstrlf has followed her, — 

Who left a pledge behind. When she has walked before. 

She .strove the neighbourhood to please. But now her wealth and finery fled, 

With manners wondrous winning ; Her hangers-on cn! .short all ; 

And never followed wicked ways, — The doctors found, when she was dead, 

Unless when she was sinning. Her last disorder mortal. 

Let us Inment, in sorrow sore. 

For Kent-street well may say. 

That had she lived a twelvemonth more, — 

She had not died to-day^ 

SONG: 

INTENDED TO HAVE BEEN SUNG BY MISS HARDCASTLE IN THE COMEDY OF 
“SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER.” 

Air. — The Humours of Ballamagaity, 

• • 

Ah me ! when %hall I many me ? • 

Lovers are plenty, but fail to relieve me. 

Pit, fond youth, that* could carry me, • 

Offers to love, but means to decei\^ me. 
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Uut I will rally, £^nd combat the ruiner ; 

Not a look nor a smile shall my passion discover. 
3he that gives all Jo the false one pursuing her 
Makes but a penitent, and loses a lover. 


PROLOGUE TO “ZOBEIDE,” A TRAGEDY. 

SrOKEN BY MR. QUICK IN THE CHARACTER OF A SA’.LOR, 

In these bold times, when Learning’s sons explore 
The distant climates and the savage shore ; 

When wise astronomers to India steer, 

And quit for Venus many a brighter here ; 

While botanists, all cold to smiles and dimpling, 

I'orsake the fiiir, and ]>aticntly — go simpling ; 

When every bosom swells with wondrous scenes, 
l*ricsts, cannibals, and hoity-toity queens ; 

Our l)ard into the general spirit enters, 

And fits his little frigate for adventures. 

With Scythian stores, ami trinkets, deeply laden, 

He this way steers his course, in hopes of trading ; 

Yet ere he lands he ’as ordered me before, 

To make an observation on the shore. 

Where are we driven ? our reckoning sure is lost ! 

This seems a barren and a dangerous coast. 

Lord, what a sidtry climate am I under I 

Yon ill-foreboding cloud seems big with thunder \U/>pcr ^aUcn\ 
'rhere mangroves spread, and larger than I’ve seen ’em — [/VA 
Here trees of stately si/c, and turtles in ’em — \/>alconi,.^. 

Here ill-conditioned oranges abound — 

And apples \iakcs up one and tastes it\ bitter apples, strew the 
ground : 

The place is uninhabited I fear : 

I heard a liissing — there arc serpents here ! 

Oh, there the natives are a dreadful race ; 

The men have tails/ the women painted face. 

No doubt they’re all barbarians. — Yes, ’tis so ; 

I’ll try to make palaver with them though : \_Makinp^ si^ns. 

’Tis best, however, keeping at a distance. 

Good savages, our Captain craves assistance : 

Our ship’s well stored ; in yonder creek we’ve laid her : 

H is lionoy r is no mercenary trader. 

This is his first adventure ; lend him aidv 
Or you may chance to spoil a thriving trade. 

His goods, he hopes, are prime, and brought from far, 

Equally fit for gallantry and war. 

What ! }\o reply to promises so amp^e ? 

I’d best step back — and order up a sample. 
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EPILOGUE. 

SPOKEN BV MR. LEE LEWES, IN THE CHARACTER (Jf flARLEQUIN, AT HIS BE 

Hold, Prompter, hold ! a word before yovir noiiiensc ! 

I’d speak a word or two, to ease my conscience. 

My pride forbids it ever should be said 
My heels eclipsed the honours of my head ; 

That 1 found humour in a piebald vest, 

Or ever thought that jumping was a jest. [ Tah s off his mask. 
Whence, and what art thou, visionary birth ? 

Nature disowns and reason scorns tliy mirth. 

In thy black aspect every passion sleeps, 

Tlie joy that dimples, and the woe that weeps. 

How hast thou tilled the scene with all thy brood 
Of fools pursuing, and of fools pursued ! 

Whose ins and outs no ray of sense discloses. 

Whose only plot it is to break our noses ; 

Whilst from below the trai)-door demons rise, 

And from above the dangling deities. 

And shall 1 mix in this unhallowed crew ? 

May rosined lightning blast me if I do ! 

No -l will act. I’ll vindicate the stage : 

Shakespeare himself shall feel my tragic rage. 

Off, off, vile trappings ! a new ])assion reigns ! 

The maddening monarch revels in my veins. 

Oh for a Richard’s voice to catch the theme ! 

“ Give me another horse! bind up my wounds !- .soft ; ’iwps but 
a dream.” 

Ay, ’twas but a dream, for now there’s no retreating: 

If I cease Harlequin, I cease from eating. 

’Twas thus that yEsop’s stag, a creature blameless. 

Yet something vain, like one that shall be nameless. 

Once on the margin of a fountain stood, 

And cavilled at his image in the flood. 

“The deuce confound,” he cries, “these d^fumstick .shanks ; 

They never have my gratitude nor thanks ; 

They’re perfectly disgraceful ! strike me dead ! 

But for a head ; yes, ye.s I have a head. 

How piercing is that eye ! how .sleek that brow ! 

My horns ! — I’m told horns are the fashion now.” 

Whilst thus he spoke, astonished, to his view, 

Near, and more near, 4he hounds and huntsmen dre^ ; 

“ Hoicks ! hark forward ! ” came thundering from behind. 

He bounds aloft, outstrips the fleeting wind ; 

He quits the woods, and tries the beaten ways ; 

He starts, h^ pants, he taVes the circling maze. 

At length Ij^is silly head, so prized before, 

Is taught his former to deplore ; 

Whilst his strong limbs conspire to set him irec, 

And at tone bound he sav^ himself, — like me. • 

[Taking a jump through the stage-door. 
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THE LOGICIANS REFUTED. 

IN IJH^ATION OF DEAN SWIFT. 


I^ooiciANS have hut ill defined 
As rational the human mind ; 

Reason, they say, belongs to man, 

Hut let them prove it if they can. 

Wise Aristotle and Smiglecius, 

By ratiocinations» specious, 

Have strove to prove with great precision, 
With definilion and division, 

Homo cst ratione prcrdituni : 

But fi)r my soul 1 cannot credit ’em ; 

And must in spite of them maintain 
That man and all his ways are vain. 

And that this boasted lord of nature 
Is both a weak and erring creature ; 

That instinct is a surer guide 
Than reason — boasting mortals’ pride ; 
And that brute beasts arc far before ’em : 
Detis atii/na bnitorum. 

Who ever knew an honest brute 
At law his neighlKuir prosecute. 

Bring action for assault and battery. 

Or friend beguile with lies and flattery? 
O’er plains they ramble unconfined, 

No politics disturb their mind ; 

'rhey eat their meals and take their sport, 
jNor know who’s in or out at court ; 
1-hey never to the levee go, 

To treat as dearest friend a foe ; 

They never impurtiiiie his Grace, 


Nor ever cringe to men in place ; 

Nor undertake a dirty job, 

Nor draw the quill to write for Bob 
Fraught with invective they ne’er go 
To folks at Pater-Noster Row ; 

No judges, fiddlers, dancing-masters, 
No pickpockets, or j>oetasters, 

Are known to honest quadrupeds ; 

No single brute his fellow leads. 

Brutes never meet in bloody fray. 

Nor cut each other’s throats for pay. 
Of beasts, it is confessed, the ape 
Comes nearest us in human shajje : 
Like man he imitates each fashion, 

And malice is his ruling passion ; 

I But both in malice and grimaces 
I A courtier any ape surpasses. 

’ Behold him humbly cringing wait 
Upon the minister of state ; 

View him soon after to inferiors 
Aping the conduct of superiors : 

He promises with equal air. 

And to perform takes equal care. 

He in his turn finds imitators : 

At court the porters, lac(]ucys, waiters, 
Their master’s manners still contract, 
And footmen lords and dukes can act : 
Thus at the court both great and small 
i Behave alike, for all ape all. 


STANZAS 

ON THE TAKING OF QUEBEC, AND DEATH OF GENERAL WOLFE. 

Amidst the clamour of exulting joys. 

Which triumph forces from the patriot heart, 

Grief dares to mingle her soul-piercing voice, 

Aycl quells the raptures which from pleasure start. 

O Wolfe ! to thee a streaming flood of woe. 

Sighing, we jiay, and think e’en conquest dear ; 

Quebec in vain shall teach our breast to glow, 

^hilst thy sad fat* extorts the heart -wrung tear. 

Alive, tKe foe tl^y dreadful vigour fled, ' 

And saw thee fall with joy- pronouncing eyes : 

, Yet they thall know thou conqaerest, though dead ! 

Since from thy tomb a thousand heroes rise. 
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EPIGRAM I 

ON A BEAUTIFUL YOUTH STRUCK BfIND BY LIGIMNIM 


Sure ’twas by Providence designed, 
Rather in j)ity than in hate, 

That he should be, like Cupid, bliiul, 
To save him from Narcissus’ fate. 
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A MADRIGAL. 


Weeping, murmuring, complainin'*, 
l.,ost to every gay deliglit, 

Myra, too sincere for feigning. 

Fears the approaching bridal night. 


j Vet why impair thy bright perfection, 
Or dim tliy beauty with a tear ? 
Had Myra followed my direction, 

She long had wanted cause of fear. 


VEKSKS 


IN REPLY TO AN INVITATION TO DINNER AT DR. RAKEK’S. 


“This /s a {loum ! 'J’his /s a copy of verses ! ” 


Your mandate I got. 

You may all go to pot ; 

Had your senses been right, 
You’d have sent before night ; 
As I ho])e to be saved, 

I put off being shaved ; 

For I could not make bold. 
While; the mailer was cold. 

To meddle in suds, 

Or to put on my duds ; 

So tell Horneck and Nesbitt 
And Raker and his bit. 

And Kauffman beside. 

And the Jessamy bride; 

With the rest of the crew, 

The Reynoldses two, 

I.ittle Comedy’.s face 
And the Captain in lace. 

(By the bye, you may tell him, 
I have something to sell him ; 
Of use I insist, ^ 

When he comes tef enlist 
Your worships must knov* 

That a few da)|is ago, 


An order went out, 

For tlie fool guanls so stout 
To wear tails in high taste, 

Twelve inches at least : 

Now I’ve got him a scale 
o measure each tail, 

To lengthen a short tail, 

And a long ode to curtail.) 

Yet Tiow can I when ve\l 
Thus stray from my text ? 

Tell each other to rue 
i Your Devonshire crew, 

I For sending so late 

To one of my slate. 

But ’tis Reynoldf^s way 
P'rom wisdom to stray. 

And Angelica’s whim 
To be frolic like him. 

But, alas ! your good worships, how could 
they Ije wiser, ^ 

j When bolji have been spoiled in to-day's 
i Advertiser ? 
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THRHXODIA AUGUSTALI6. 

SACRED TO THE SlEIIORY OF HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE 
PRlNCilSS DOWAGER OF WALES. ‘ 

1772. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

The following may more properly be termed a compilation than a poem. It was 
prepared for the composer in little more than two days ; and may therefore rather be 
considered as an industrious effort of gratitude than of genius. In justice to the 
composer it may likewise be right to inform the public, that the music was composed 
in a period of time equally short. 


Overture.— solemn Dir^e. 

Air. — Trio. 

Arise, ye sons of worth, arise, 

And waken every note of woe ! 

When truth and virtue reach the skies, 
’'I'is ours to weep the want below. 

Chortts. 

When truth and virtue, &c. 

Man Speaker. 

The praise attending pomp and power, 
1'he incense given to kings, 

Are but the trappings of an hour — 

* Mere transitory things : 

I'he base bestow them ; but tlie good 
agree 

'I'o S])urn the venal gifts as flattery. 

Hut when to pomp and power are joined 
An equal dignity of mind ; 

When titles are the smallest ejaim ; 

When wealth and rank and noble blood 
But aid the power of doing good ; 

Then all their trophies last — and flattery 
turns to fame. 

Blest spirit thou, whose fame, just bom 
to Ijloom, r 

Shall spread and flourish from the tomb ; 
1 low hast thou left mankind for Heaven ! 
Even now reproach and faction mourn, 
And, wondering how their rage was born, 
Request to be fsrgiven ! 

Alas ! they never had thy hate a 
U niftoved in conscious rectitude, 

Thy towering mind self-centred stood, 
k Nor wanted Wn’s opinion to be great. 


In vain, to charm thy ravished sight, 

A thousand gifts would fortune send ; 

In vain, to drive thee from the right, 

A thousand sorrows urged thy end : 

Like some well-fashioned arch thy patience 
stood, 

And purchased strength from its increas- 
ing load : 

rain met thee like a friend that set thee 
free ; 

Affliction still is virtue’s opportunity ! 

Song.— a Man. 

Virtue, on hcreelf relying, 

Every passion hushed to rest. 
Loses every pain of dying, 

In the hopes of being blest. 

Every added pang slie suffers 
Some increasing good bestows, 
And every shock that malice oflTers 
Only rocks her to repose. 

Woman Speaker. 

Yet, ah ! what terrors frowned upon her 
fate — 

Death with its formidable band, 

Fever, ^nd pain, and pale consumptive 
care, 

! Determined took their stand. 

Nor did the cruel ravagers design 

To finish all their efforts at a blow*, 
l?ut, mischievc^jsly slow. 

They robbed the ‘relic and defaced the 
shrine. 

With unavailing ^ief. 

Despairing of r^ief. 
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Her weeping children round 
Beheld’each hour 
Dentil’s growing power, 

And trembled as he frowned. 

As helpless friends wh# view from shore 
The labouring ship, and hear the tempest 
roar, 

While winds and waves their wishes 
cross, — 

1'hey stood, while hope and comfort fail, 
Not to assist, but to bewail 
The inevitable loss. 

Relentless tyrant, at thy call 
How do the good, the virtuous fall! 
Truth, beauty, worth, and all that most 
engage, 

Rut wake thy vengeance and provoke thy 
rage. 

Song.-— /> j/ a Man. 

When vice my dart and scythe supply, 

I low great a king of terrors I ! 

If folly, fraud, your hearts engage, 
'I'remble, ye mortals, at my rage ! , 

Fall, around me fall, ye little things, 

Ye statesmen, warriors, poets, kings! 

If Virtue fail her counsel sage, 

Tremble, ye mortals, at my rage ! 

Man speaker. 

Yet let that wisdom, urged by lierexample, 
Teach us to estimate what all must suffer; 
Let us prize death as the best gift of 
nature ; 

As a safe inn, where weary travellers, 
When they have journeyed through a 
world of cares, 

May put off life and be at rest for ever. 
Groans, weeping friends, indeed, and 
gloomy sables, 

Mayoft distract us with their sad solemnity; 
The preparation is the executioner. 

Death, when unmasked, shows me a 
friendly face, ^ 

And is a terror only at a distance ; 

For as the line of life conducts me on 
To Death’s great court, the prospect 
&ems more fair. 

'Tis Nature’s kind retreat, that’s always 
open ' 

To take us in when w'ehave draincil the cup 
^f life, or worn oiir days to wretchediKss. 
In that secure, serene retreat, 


Where all the humble, all the great, 
Promiicuously recline ; 

Whcrc,lvildly hiuMlcd to tin? eye, 

The bejjar’s pouch and prince’s purple lie, 
May^'rt-y bliss be thine ! 

I And, al ! blest spirit, wheresoe’er thy 

I nigilt. 

Tlirougli rulling worlds or fields of liquid 

: May clierubs welcome tlu*ir expected guest, 

' May saints with songs receive thee to their 
I rest, 

j May peace, that claimeii while here thy ■ 
I warmest love, 

' May blissful, endless peace, be thine above! 

Song.— a Woman. 
lAively, lasting Peace below, 
Comforter of every woe, 

Ileav’niy born, and bred on bigh, 

'To crown the favourites of the sky ; 
Lovely, Insling Peace npi>ear: 

This world itself, if thou art here. 

Is once again with Lden blest, 

And man contains it in his breast. 

Woman Speaker. 

Our vows are heard! long, long to mortal 
eyes, 

Her soul was fitting to its kindred skies; 
(.’elestial-like her bounty fell, 

Where modest want and patient sorro^^ 
dwell ; 

i Want jiassed for merit al her door, 

• Unseen the modest were su])i)lied, 
i Her constant pity fed tlic poor, 

Then only poor, nuleed, llie day she died. 
And, oh! /or ibis, wliile sculj»!ufe decks 
lliy shrine, 

And art exhausts profusion round, 

The tribute of a ^enr be mine, 

A simple song, a sigh profoiuul. 

! There Faith shall come, a pilgrim grey, 

, I'o bless tbe tomb that wrajjs thy clay; 
j And calm Religion ^lall repair 
To dwell a weeping hermit there. 

I Truth, Forlilurle, and Friendship shall 
j agree, 

I To iilend their virtues while they think 
of thee. 

* Air. — Chorus. 

Let us, let*all the wor^ agrees 
To profit by resembling thee. 
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PART n. ' I 

: Overture — Pastorale , 

Man speaker. 

Fast by that shore where Tham&* trans- 
lucent stream i 

Reflects new glories on his breast, ' 

Where, splendid as the youthful poet’s 
dream, I 

He forms a scenabeyond Elysium bles^ | 
Where sculptured elegance and native | 
grace 1 

* Unite to stamp the beauties of the place; 
While, sweetly blending, still arc seen 
The wavy lawn, the sloping green ; 

While novelty, with cautious cunning, • 

Through every maze of fancy running. 
From China borrows aid to deck the 
scene ; — 

There sorrowing by the river’s glassy bed, ! 
Forlorn a rural bard complained, I 

All whom Augusta’s bounty fed, ! 

All whom her clemency sustained. 

The good old sire, unconscious of decay. 
The modest matron, clad in homespun 

grey» ! 

The military boy, the orphaned maid, | 

The shattered veteran, now first dismayed ; i 
These sadly join beside the murniuring j 
' , deep, i 

And as they view the towers of Kew, 

Call on their Mistress, now no more, and 
weep. I 

Chortis. I 

Ye shady walks, ye waving greens. 

Ye nod(Ying towers, ye fairy scwies. 

Let all your echoes now deplore. 

That she who formed your beauties is no 
more. | 

Man Speaker, j 

First of the train thtf patient rustic came, j 

Whose callous hand had formed the scene. 
Bending at once with sorrow and with age, j 
With many a tear and many a sigh between, | 
“And where,” he cried, “sh^l no\K my ' 
babes liave br^, ,, 

Or how shall age support its fee^e fire? 
No lord will take me now, my vigour fled, 
Nor can my ftrength pezibrm what they 
r^ttire ; [ 


Each grudging master keeps the labourer 
bare, 

A sleek and idle race is all their rf:are. 

My noble Mistress thought not so : 

Her bounty, like the morning dew. 
Unseen, though constant, used to flow, 
And as m^ strength decayed her bounty 
grew. * 


Woman Speaker, 

In decent dress and coarsely clean. 

The pious matron next was seen ; 
Clasped in her hand a godly book was 
borne, 

By use and daily meditation worn ; 

That decent dress, this holy guide, 
Augusta’s care had well supplied. 

“ And ah ! ” she cries, all woe-begone, 

“ What now remains for me ? 

Oh ! where shall weeping want repair 
To ask for charity? 

Too late in life for me to ask, 

And shame prevents the deed. 

And tardy, tardy are the times 
To succour, should I need. 

But all my wants, before I spoke, 

Were to my Mistress known ; 

She still relieved, nor sought my praise, 
Contented with her own. 

But cveiy day her name I’ll bless, 

My morning prayer, my evening .song : 
I’ll praise her while my life shall last, 

A life that cannot last me long.” 

Song. — By a Woman. 

Each day, each hour, her name I’ll bless, 
My morning and my evening song ; 
And when in death my vows shall cease. 
My children shall the note prolong. 

Man Speaker, 

The hardy veteran after struck the sight. 
Scarred, mangled, maimed in every part, 
Loppedc of his limbs in many a gallant 
fight. 

In nought entire — except his heart ; 

Mute for awhile, and sullenly distressed, 
At last the impetuous sorrow fireU his 
breast. 

** Wild is the whirlwind rolling 
O’er Afric’s sandy plain, 

' And wild the tempest howling 
Along the billowed main ; 



But every danger felt before, 

The raging dee^, the whirlwind’s roar, 
L«s dreadful struck me with dismay, 
/rhan wlial I feel this fataF day. 

Oh, let me fly a land that spurns the brave, 
( Iswcgo’s dreary shores ^liall lie my grave ; 
ril seek that less inhospitable coast. 

And lay my body where my limbs were 
lost.” 


There promised a lover to come,but, oh me! 
*Twas Ifcath,— *twas the death of my 
Misiress that came. 

But eve>J for ever, herMmi\ge*shall last, 
I’llstriplll pie spring of its earliest bloom ; 
On her aave shall the cowslip and prim- 
ros^ie aist, 

And the new blossomed thorn shall 
whiten her tomb 1 
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Song. — By a Man. 

Old Edward’s sons, unknown to yield, 
Shall crowd from Cressy’s laurelled field 
To do thy memory right ; 

For thine and Britain’s wrongs they feel, 
Again they snatch the glemny steel, 

And wish the avenging fight ! 

Woman Speaker. 

In innocence and youth complaining, 
Next appeared a lovely maul, 

Affliction o’er each feature reigning, 
Kindly came in beauty’s aid ; 

Every grace that grief dispenses, 

Every glance that warms the soul, 

In sweet succession charmed the senses, 
While pity harmonised the whole. 

“The garland of beauty” (’tis this she 
would say), 

“ No more sliall my crook or my temples 
adorn ; 

ril not wear a garhand — Augusta’s away, 
ril not wear a garland until she return; 
But alas ! that return I never shall sec, 
The echoes of 'I’liames shall my sorrow's 
proclaim, 


Song. — By a Womaji.— 

With garlands of beauty the Queen of 
the May 

No more will her crook ( r her temjdes 
adorn ; 

I For who’d wear a garland when she is. 
away, 

I When she is removed anti shall never 
I retum ! 

On the grave of Augusta these garlands 
be placed, 

W’e’11 rifle the spring of its earliest bloom ; 

And there shall the cowslip and jirimrose 
lie cast. 

And the new blossomed thorn shall 
W'hilcn her tomb ! 

Chorus. 

On the grave of Augusta this garland be 
])lace(l. 

We’ll rifle the s])ring of its earliest bloom ; 

And there shall the cowslip and primrose 
be cast. 

And the tears of her country shall water 
her tomb ! 


THE END. 
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